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Skptcmbbe Session, 1864 , held at Boston, Mass. 

Among other proceedings, the following was had : j 

I 

“ On motion of P G. Sire Ellison, of Massachusetts, 
resolved unanimously, that a copy of the Journal of the 
R. W. Grand Lodge, and also copies of such other 
publications, relating to the history and progress of 

t 

our institution, as may be in the possession of the 
Grand Lodge, be presented to Harvard University.” 



Presented accordingly, this first day of November, 
1 864, by the hands of P. G. Sire Win. Ellison. 
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SECRET SOCIETIES. 


BT FRANCIS II AT HORN DA VI DOE, OK BALTIMORE, ND. 


The present would seem to be the age of excitements; and among the 
many which have been conjured up for the advancement of public and 
private purposes, few have obtained wider circulation in this country than 
the outcry against Masonry and secret societies in general. However 
plausible some of the arguments advanced by the opponents of these as- 
sociations maybe, it will, as we conceive, only require a little examination 
and reflection to be convinced that, under popular political institutions they 
not only become perfectly harmless, but may be made the instruments of 
conferring widely spread blessings. Under monarchical governments, 
where the interests of the privileged ranks have been regarded as antago- 
nist to those of the mass of the population, secret societies have been care- 
fully prohibited, for the plain reason that they afford opportunities to the 
lower classes, to come together and confer with one another on topics of 
common interest, and thus open the door to combinations which may prove 
destructive of the monopolies of power that spring from the divine right of 
kina. In such cases there evidently exists a pretext at least on the part 
of the few who possess power, to protect themselves against the many whom 
they affect to regard as the legitimate subjects of their control and bom 
only to obey the will of those whom chance or usage, may have constituted 
their rulers. Under institutions such as those of our own country, the posi- 
tion of affairs is entirely different. In free governments, springing imme- 
diately from the people, and founded upon popular opinion, there can nev- 
er exist any diversity of interest between the governors and the governed ; 
inasmuch as the former are merely the servants of the latter, employed to 
discharge specific functions, and accountable to the community for the 
faithful performance of the duties alloted to them. In this case the people 
are the sources of power, and however it may be delegated to such per- 
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sons as they may choose as the depositories of their authority, the right to 
govern can never be alienated from them, except with the concurrence of 
a majority of those to wh®m it attaches in virtue of tiie social compact, to 
which they are parties. In a word, the people combine in themselves the 
relations of governors and governed, and cannot therefore be suspected of 
designs which, if injurious in their effects, must inevitably and immediate- 
ly react upon those with whom they have their origin If is this anion of 
relations which, whilst it constitutes the essential difference between govern- 
ments purely monarchical and those of a popular cas e, must necessarily 
prevent any of the mischiefs that, under different circumstances, might 
spring from the formation of secret societies. To say that an ^association 
may be formed and can institute schemes for the subversion^ order or 
the destruction of the public welfare, when every individual in the coun- 
try has ready access to membership, and where the laws of the land must 
be the acknowledged limit within which the purposes of the society must 
be circumscribed, is to imagine a condition of things from which common 
sense recoils; and would be just as rational as to suppose that the other •. 

parts of the human system could unite to destroy the action of the heart 
without, at the same time, conspiring for their own destruction. The 
truth is, that a secret society, in the strict sense of the term, cannot exist 
under a popular government; because, to acquire numerical strength* it 
must be accessible to all, and being so becomes subject to the inspection 
and control of the very persons upon whom it is intended to operate. Of 
this we have an illustration even in England, a limited monarchy, where 
the institution of Freemasonry has always been regarded as harmless, be- 
cause the agents of the government, by becoming members, can gain pos- 
session of its secrets, and it is with a view to do away any unfavorable 
impressions on this score, that it has been customary to invest some one , 
of the reigning family with the highest dignity of the Order. 

Having offered the above remarks with reference to secret societies in 
general, we will now turn our attention to the association of which our pub- 
lication proposes to be the organ, and endeavor to present, so far as may 
be consistent with propriety, a practical view of its operations. The In- 
dependent Order of Odd-Fellows, in its practical effect, is nothing more or 
less than a Beneficial Society, instituted by its members to promote their 
good fellowship and comfort, and effect a mutual assurance against the 
Ms and vicissitudes to which human nature is heir, under the guidance 
and direction of an all-wise and benificent Creator. With the ceremonies 
and symbols of the society we have at present nothing to do, inasmuch as 
they arc matters reserved for the especial government and enlightenment 
of its members, and constitute so many distinctive peculiarities by which 
{hey may be distinguished from the mass of the community. Constituted, 
as it is, of persons taken from every rank in life, but chiefly from the pro- 
ductive classes, this institution presents a scheme in which thorough reci- 
procity of benefit constitutes the most prominent feature. Its honors and 
distinctions are awarded with a view T to merit and faithful performance of 
duty ; or in other words, the practical observance of the charities that 
should govern man in his intercourse with his fellow-man. In the bestow- 
al of membership no distinction is recognized, save that of moral worth; 
a gem which is sought amidst the humbler or more exalted walks of life 
without discrimination, and is esteemed os equally precious, whether it be 
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in the possession of the sunbrowned honest laborer, or that of the more fa- 
vored advocate, physician, statesman or wealthy merchant. At the 
threshold of the Hall the distinctions of artificial society are laid aside ; 
and, entering its sacred limits on the fair footing of equality of contribution , 
the brothers ©f the Order meet together in the proud consciousness of a 
thorough and entire equalization of right. The conditions of admittance 
being the same to all, the benefits of the communion are equally within 
the reach of eveiy worthy member of the Order; nor are its chanties sul- 
lied by the consciousness of unbecoming subserviency, or the humiliating 
feeling of self-abasement. If, under the pressure of circumstances, a 
member becomes dependent on the common fund, he does so as a joint 
stockholder and contributory and receives readily and without shame, a por- 
tion of that of which he has been the giver, in common w r ith those to whom 
he is united by the sacred ties of good feeling and mutual love. Howev- 
er “odd” or unlike each other may be the conditions of the sons of the 
Order, within the walls of their temple, dedicated to good will and benefi- 
cence, they become, in the strongest sense of the term, “fellows” that 
match w r ell together in promoting brotherly love and universal philanthro- 
py . Sprung from one common source they look to the Author of their 
being as the equal dispenser of his blessings amongst all of the children of 
his goodness , and recognize no distinctions save those conferred by supe- 
rior usefulness in improving the condition of the great human family. As 
the “Odd-Fellow” feels that so long as prosperity may attend him, he is 
bound to contribute to the comfort of those whose way through life is cheer- 
less and dark, so in the event of necessity he has no hesitation in becom- 
ing a participator in bounties, to the procuration of which his own liberal- 
ity has been the willing minister. 

It will probably be urged against the society, that it is exclusive in its 
operation, and draws an unworthy distinction between men who should be 
alike the objects of the charity of its members. The answer to this ob- 
jection is as simple as it is satisfactory. Whilst the association recognizes 
in their full force the mutual obligations incumbent on all men, and its 
members are just as ready as others to listen to the appeals of distress ; 
they cannot be blind to the injury inflicted on society by the liberality 
which is squandered indiscriminately, without reference to peculiar worth- 
iness. Possessed of modified capabilities of doing good, they are willing 
that their means shall be appropriated in such a manner as to prevent im- 
position and consequent mischief; and it is therefore that they deem it 
proper, in assuming additional and voluntary obligations, to protect them- 
selves against fraud, by securing the best access to accurate information. 
To this end the peculiar ordinances of the brotherhood have been institut- 
ed, and in their operation cannot, of right, lessen the more general claims 
of society upon the services of men, wmose love of their kind has induced 
them to increase instead of diminish their sphere of usefulness. That 
“ mystic tie which binds” Odd-Fellowship together, consists in nothing 
else than the unseen but irresistible impulses that interweave themselves 
with all the nobler charities of life, and impart force and efficiency to en- 
ergies which, without their invigorating and enlivening influences, would 
remain torpid and inefficacious. To the heart of a member of the Order 
the symbols and ceremonies which, in the estimation of the unenlightened 
are idle mummeries, speak a language the truthfulness of which has been 
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illustrated by the world’s experience from the earliest ages, and will con- 
tinue to be felt so long as time shall endure. They remind him of good 
deeds, the authors of which have been for ages on ages gathered to their 
fathers, and of feelings and affections that have shed their blessings on the 
human race during every period of its existence. Like the sun and the 
lesser lights of heaven, they impart their cheering influences wherever man 
has been known, whether it be amid the burning deserts of the torrid zone 
or the ice girded mountains of the frozen regions, pointing out to him the 
way in which he should go. They present to the eye of memory the his- 
tory of the human heart, and shadow forth its workings under every vari- 
ety of circumstance and every change of dispensation. In a word, they 
teil him that man, as he came from the hand of his Creator, is bound to love 
and cherish and protect his fellow-man, alike under the wild imaginations 
of Pagan idolatry, the overshadowing solemnities of Jewish theocracy, the 
bloodstained dominion of Mahometan violence or the cheering and consol- 
ing assurances of the Christian faith. 


THE WIPE’S REMONSTRANCE. 


BY MRS. C. M. SAWYER. 


Oh why are you sad when all others are gay ? 

Is earth darker now than in life’s early day ? 

Is the kind band withdrawn that upheld us of yore, 

Or the gay, laughing sunshine around us no more ? 

No, earth is still smiling, and nature is clad 
In all her old beauty— then wherefore be sad ? 

True, some friends, grown faithless, seem cold and estranged. 
Yet others remain whose first love is unchanged, — 

Whose hearts, through all seasons of good and of ill, 

Like the ivy, around us cling faithiklly still ! 

Let us cherish them deep in our hearts and be glad, 

For, oh, with such blessings how can we be sad ! 

You say we are poor!— Ah, I have not forgot, 

That to struggle with fortune is oft times our lot; 

Yet think you that we are less happy than they 
Who drag on, mid splendor, the wearisome day? 

For their wealth would you barter the peace we have had? 

Ah never! what need, then, what need to be sad ! 

Why fear for the future ? — For nine years or more. 

We have managed to keep the gaunt wolf from our door, 
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And why, in the days yet to come, should our state 
Be marked by a sterner, a gloomier fate ? * 

Let us give God our thanks for the past and be glad, — 

Small cause, oh believe me ! have we to be sad ! 

See the poor tattered wretch, as he crawls through the streets. 
Or begs at our door for the bread that he eats; 

Who sleeps on the earth with a stone for his bed, 

And no roof save heaven to shelter his head ! 

E’en he sometimes smiles and his bosom seems glad — 

Then think how ungrateful for us to be sad ! 

I know there are seasons when, strive as we will, 
Presentiment whispers forever of ill — 

There are dark boding visions of trouble and pain, 

That lurk in the heart till they madden the brain ! 

Wo, wo for us then, for we could not be glad ! 

Oh, God shield us well from such cause to be sad ! 

Let us humbly hope on, and if dark be our way, 

Remember that night is e’er followed by day ! 

Though tempests and whirlwinds may rage through the skies. 
They will pass and the sunbeams again meet our eyes ! 

Let our hearts and our brows then in sunshine be clad. 

For God made us not to be gloomy and sad ! 


York. 


MAN, SOCIETY, AND LARGE CITIES. 

BY 1EV. BRO. K. U. CHAPIN, C II A R L K H TO W N , MAS*. 


— — One that lives in singleness of folly, 

His tumtnum bonum is bis melancholy ; 

A stray sheep from the fold, a piece of earth 
Digg’d from a quarry, where the lead takes birth ; 

A lute untun’d, a strange mysterious fable 
Of one unsociably sociable. 

Jordan— quoted by Brydges . 


Much has been said of man in the state of nature, and many, perhaps, 
have imbibed the idea that this state of nature is that in which he ranges 
the woods and swims the streams, free from all human restraints. But 
this, while it may be a state of nature, is not, exclusively, the state of na- 
ture. Nay, if living in accordance with nature, means living according to 
our best capacities, then this savage roaming and foraging is contrary to 
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nature. For, we affirm, man has in him a capacity for society, and, in 
proportion as he becomes educated — in proportion as his faculties are drawQ 
out, and become active — that capacity for society manifests itself. 

Man is capable of being considered by himself, separate from society, 
but society cannot be considered as distinct from man. Society is man 
developed and acting. Society grows out of man, not man out of society. 
He is not forced into society by laws from without — but he goes into so- 
ciety from an inherent impulse. Laws, institutions, customs, are but trans- 
cripts of the characters of the men, who framed, or who support them. 

What, then, do philosophers mean, who speak of the savage, the isolated 
state, or the natural state of man ? If they mean that this is his primitive 
state, the first stage in which humanity is developed — there are some who 
will dispute their premises even here, and contend that the savage state is 
but a wreck, a marred and disjointed fragment of a better fabric, that^re- 
ceded it. But we will not pause to discuss this point. We repeat, if these 
philosophers mean only, that the savage, or isolated state is the primitive 
state of man, we shall not dispute with them. But, if they mean that it is 
the only state in which the true nature of man is developed, we pronounce 
their doctrine an error, and point to the very fact that society exists , as a re- 
futation of their assertion. How comes there to be any society at all, if it 
is an unnatural state of things ? It is not pertinent to say, that this mode 
of argument would prove that all things that are in existence are not mere- 
ly natural, but right, and, of course, all the errors and wrongs that afflict 
humanity — it avails nothing, I say, to remark this, for, if their evils are 
natural they are but the over-growth, or excresence of true principles. 
But society is itself a principle inherent and fundamental in human nature. 
We have shewn that society is no abstract thing, that may exist independ- 
ently — that without man there would be no society — no busy towns, no 
lofty palaces, no white sails dotting the sea, no rail-cars rushing over the 
land, no halls of science, no seminaries of learning, no churches. All 
these have grown out of an inherent principle in man — and that is the 
social principle. Laws and institutions do not form and develope them- 
selves — they are made, unmade and altered by men. Good laws and cus- 
toms prove that good men exist. The rejection of defective institutions 
and the establishment of better ones evince the fact that humanity is im- 
proving, since the fact of human progress, and when a revolution comes, 
in storm and fire, and sweeps away the rubbish of old ages, we trace that 
revolution not to any new life agitating in those ancient relics, but to a 
new impulse in men. Again we say, society is more developed, and its 
very existence proves that we are naturally social beings. 

Yes, we are so. To all men are we drawn by invisible chords within 
us, strong to all sympathies, to all joys and sorrows — by which we rejoice 
with our brother of Japan, or weep with the red Indian by his hundred 
streams, as spontaneously as with our relative, or our friend. “In vain 
thou deniest it,” says Carlyle, “thou art my brother. Thy very hatred, 
thy very envy, those foolish lies thou tellest of me in thy splenetic hum- 
our: what is all this but an inverted sympathy? Where I a steam-engine, 
wouldst thou take the trouble to tell lies of me ? Not thou ! I should grind 
all unheeded, whether badly or well.” 

Here, then, are these two facts — man and society; or, rather, this one 
fact, that as a primary principle in the nature of every man, there are re- 
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lations between him and other men. But, we proceed to remark, circum- 
stances affect these relations. The relations themselves are not ottered, 
any more than the relations between parent and child, brother and sister, 
are altered. But the relations are affected — we acknowledge their impuls- 
es more or less spontaneously, according to the position in which we are 
placed as it regards the great mass of our fellow-creatures . Now, if one 
were shut dow n in a dungeon deep in the heart of the earth, with no music 
of the human voice to greet the ear — no sound of human footsteps — if for 
three years, two, one, that prisoner should thus be separated from his race, 
with what a thrill of rapture would he greet the sight of a man! We can 
scarcely conceive it. He would be ready to clasp him to his bosom — he 
would part from him in bitter agony. And his emotion would rise spon- 
taneously , before that prisoner knew whether his fellow w as friend or foe, 
gentle or cruel. But in the street — in the busy, crowded thoroughfare, a 
man passes us, and how little do we heed him ! — howr little do w r e care for 
his coming, or his going! Yet, in neither of the instances specified are 
the relations between us and our fellow-men changed — in both instances 
man is our neighbor; but circumstances affect that relation , and our feel- 
ings m the one case have far more depth and intensity than in the other. 

Having considered this truth, that the social relations are affected by 
the positions of men, let us illustrate the fapt by considering what influ- 
ence large cities have upon those relations. It is plain, then, that there is 
less opportunity for general intimacy, and true-hearted sympathy with our 
fellows in the city, than elsewhere. In a country-town, or village, the 
inhabitants are, for the most part, acquainted with one another — know 
each other’s character, circumstances, history. We do not say that all 
the results of this state of things are to be desired — the gossip and scan- 
dal so rife under such circumstances — the officiousness and prying cu- 
riosity. Still, in a country-village you will observe true sympathy and in- 
timacy much more prevalent than in a large city. If a neighbor is sick 
or suffers, the rest know it and seek to relieve him. If he dies, the whole 
village, as it were, follow his remains, respectfully and sorrowfully to the 
grave. But the state of things must ever be somewhat contrary to this, 
where multitudes congregate. If rightly regarded, it is right that it should 
be so. The circles of individual sorrow must necessarily be narrow, or 
the whole mass would, at the same time, be incapacitated by grief from 
the ordinary avocations of life. If all were equally affected by the same 
grief, there would be nothing but one continual wail and mourning. But 
it is not the right or wrong of this state of feeling that we are discussing, 
but the tact that this state of feeling exists. From the nature of things, 
there cannot be so general an intimacy or sympathy in the community of 
a city, as elsew T here. Enter some back street, and perhaps each story of 
every house in that street will be occupied by a separate family, who know 
no more of the history, the wants or the woes of the other families beneath 
their roof, than if they were in another land, and spoke another tongue. 
And in the streets, they meet like waves and part again, scattered wide 
asunder — new faces continually succeeding — for days one will see noth- 
ing but strange forms, meet no warm grasp, no smile. All are bent on 
something, all are brought together by some impulse, yet few know, and 
fewer care for one another. 

Again there is naturally much selfishness incident to the living in a 
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large city. We will not say that there is, in proportion, more meanness, 
or avarice, or misanthropy ; but that the objects that call men together in a 
city, the circumstances by which they are surrounded, are more calculat- 
ed to engender a feeling of self-interest and prudential action, than is the 
case elsewhere. For, what builds up and populates a city? Trade, busi- 
ness, barter and sale. And what is the object of trade, of barter and sale ? 
Self-interest, certainly — gain, competency. This is chiefly thought of by 
those who toil and traffic in the city. This sends out the laborer with his 
tools so early in the morning. This keeps up the ceaseless hum of many 
wheels. This is the cause of the clangor that resounds from forge and 
loom, from shop and wharf. And, then, the means of living are to be 
bought with money — the rent and food and clothing are high — a more ex- 
pensive living seems called for, a greater pride of equipage and dress is 
fostered. Now these things affect the relations between man and man in 
a city. The fact already stated, that there is less intimacy between men, 
increases this selfish spirit. Where the afflicted are known to us, our sym- 
pathies are roused, and our prudential and calculating sentiments are not 
so strong. 

Once more ; we would observe that there is more opportunity for fraud 
and imposition in a large city than elsewhere. Not being acquainted with 
most who dwell with us in the bosom of the city, absorbed in our own 
pursuits, and losing sight of thousands in the vast community, we may oft- 
en be deluded by the garb and outward appearance of wo. The supplicant 
comes we cannot tell whence — he goes we know not whither. He may 
take our pittance to some cellar of debauch, some den of vice, some accu- 
mulative hoard of robbery, laughing at our credibility — and amid that great 
multitude what shall we know of it? Thus, instead of relieving affliction, 
in such a case, we are, innocently, pandering to vice and crime. 

And, moreover, the vices and crimes that induce to these frauds, are 
more prevalent in large cities than elsewhere. Reduced to beggary at the 
gaming-table— driven to despair by some almost detected defalcation— or 
urged by a guilty avarice — men don the weeds of beggary, and shameless- 
ly go out to deceive the benevolent and generous, with a face of well dis- 
sembled wo, and forced, unnatural tears. A large city swarms with va- 
grants like these, and this fact affects the relations between man and man, 
for it begets suspicion, indignation, and an honest distrust, that otherwise 
would not exist, and that often refuses even real affliction for fear of im- 
posture. 

Thus while we have the fact that tender and universal relations between 
man and man do exist, we have this other fact, that these relations are pe- 
culiarly affected in large cities. While many fraudulently live upon good- 
natured charity, and indulge in the gross enjoyments of vice purchased by 
their bounty, we must also remember that a still larger class live, toil and 
suffer almost alone — their tears never oozing through those high brick walls 
that force life in, their groans never reaching those densely-packed hearts 
that hurry forever by. We must remember, at least, that this would be 
the result, if no specific measures were taken to kindle a social spirit and 
to minister needed relief. But still there can be no change of principle. 
The relations between man and man are the same in the vast, full city, 
as in the less-peopled place. That man, so mean in his garb, pale and 
almost crushea beneath his burden, is verily thy neighbor, thy brother — 
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and that shivering, haggard form, crouching in corners and searching 
the veiy kennels tor food, enshrines an immortal soul. If this were not 
so, if change of place involved a change of nature — then duty might be 
changed too. If we could shut out from reason and conscience the truth 
that the sufferer is a man — that every wound humanity feels ouivers upon 
fine-strung nerves, and sears a beating heart — that man, bom for social de- 
lights, yearns for those delights wherever he may be — that men will hung- 
er and thirst in London or New York as much as in Sahara, or on the de- 
sert peaks of Himmaleh, that cold waits not alone on the shrinking moss 
and the mountain herb, but enters the crannies of the poor man’s hut in 
the midst of the crowd — that sickness needs relief for its fevered lips and its 
burning brain, stretched out in view of the dusk sunlight lingering on the 
dial of St Paul’s, as much as in the leafy recess of the forest — if, I say, 
we could hide these facts that shew us nature does not change, but that the 
relations that grow out of it are everywhere and eternally binding — then, 
the different circumstances of a city, altering the relations of men, would, 
of course, alter their mutual obligations. But it is not so, and hence arises 
another truth — that to extraordinary circumstances must be adapted extraor- 
dinary means . If the cultivation of the social spirit, and the relief of the 
needy, 13 in a city specially difficult, we are still bound to discharge those 
duties, and must, therefore use special agents. 

Thus, then, by a consideration of Man, Society, and Large Cities, we 
have arrived at the legitimate reason for the existence of Benevolent Soci- 
eties, Relief Institutions — for the existence of Odd-Fellowship. Having 
shewn thus the grounds upon which it rests, I shall not proceed further at 
this time, to dwell upon Odd-Fellowship in this aspect. Suffice it to say, 
love is the true object of its symbols and insignia, its signs and tokens, its 
passwords and lodge rooms. This must not be forgotten — neither must its 
members most of whom live in cities, forget that in proportion to the so- 
cial spirit cultivated, the relief administered, the good performed for the 
suffering and the needy, in that proportion will they act out the great social 
idea, and the spirit of Odd-Fellowship. 

This we understand to be the chief idea of that system whose main pil- 
lars are Friendship, Love and Truth. These are not unmeaning 
names. They are realities . We would have them go abroad in the per- 
son of evenr true Odd-Fellow, not limited merely to kind deeds in behalf 
of the brethren of our Order, but cherished and manifested for all men, 
far the suffering and the needy. Shall the clasped hands and the naked 
hearty shall the triple links of the chain and the united arrows , be mere 
empty symbols? Or shall they speak of a social spirit, that is the essence 
of which they are ihe/orm t Let our hands be ever ready to clasp the 
hand of our suffering, sorrowing brother, let our hearts be ever naked in 
sincerity and truth, let our affections go out to others a triple chain more 
vital than iron or gold, and let us show by our united sympathies that we 
have turned the pointed arrows of warfare and hate to a peaceful symbol 
of changeless love. 
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FILIAL CONFIDENCE-. 

The following lines were suggested by an incident related to the writer by a sailor, who witnessed it. 
A vessel *had neatly 1 reached the offing, when a violent storm arose, and drove her out to sea, during 
which time she was in imminent peril. A little -boy on board — the captain’s son— appeared wholly 
unconcerned, .and when asked the cause of his indifference, replied, “ why should I be afraid — my 
father’s at the'helfli!” 

It’ was a cold and cheerless night. 

The angry waves rose high. 

And sudden glares of dazzling light 
Illum'd the -frowning sky ; 

The rude winds swept in fitful blasts 
Along the raging main. 

And strain'd a good ship’s creaking masts, 

As she sought her port to gain. 

And louder still the tempest raves. 

And blacker grows the sky — 

.More fiercely dash the furious waves. 

As the vivid lightnings fly. 

And manhood's cheek — unus'd to pale 
At danger's wildest form — 

Is blanch'd with fear, and stout hearts quail 
Seneath the howling storm. 

But list! a voice breaks on -our ears, 

Above the billows' roar. 

Proclaiming — “ Banish hence your fears— 

Behold! our native shore ! 

Her beacon-fires still brightly glow — 

The surge shall not o’erwhelm — 

Take courage, doubting ones, and know 1 . 

My father's at the helm /” 

And still the good ship ploughs her way 
Along the foaming sea, 

Now lost beneath the drenching spray — 

Now, bounding, light and free — 

A moment yet — the storm decides — 

The howling winds may cease : 

Safe in her port the vessel rides. 

And all is joy and peace ! 

Oh ! may the lesson thou hast taught, 

Sweet child, be ever mine ; 

And holy faith inspire each thought, 

And hope, and love divine. 
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And should the waves of grief arise. 
Or death itself o’ferwhelm, 

I’ll shout— still pointing to the skies — 
“ My Father's at the helm !” 

Jcv York x Aoe. 19„ 


W.. B. M. 


POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE I. O. of O. F. 

In presenting the present periodicaT as a candidate for public favor, we 
feel called upon to give our readers a brief view of the present standing, 
and future prospects, of the institution to whose interests our labors are to* 
be devoted. This course is cftie alike to the public and to ourselves. It is 
due to the public, because we are alT members of the same great national 
family , and' our interests are Identified in all the concernments of our wide- 

extended country. EVery society that is formed may be presumed to 
have a bearing, either for good or ill, upon the prosperity and happiness of 
the whole country. And hence every member of the original compact has 
a right to know something of every new association that may be formed. 
He may with perfect justice claim, that he should know so much of its 
principles and objects as will be sufficient to satisfy his own mind; in re- 
gard to the course of conduct he ought to pursue, in reference to the socie- 
ty or institution m question. It is due to ourselves, that this exposition 
should be given, because we are liable to misrepresentation. The best 
institutions that ever saw the light have been misrepresented and abused, 
and have severely suffered on that account. Even religion itself has not 
escaped from the evil influence of misrepresentation, fts advocates have 
toiled, and suffered, and bled, frequently on account of a blind or wilful* 
ignorance of the true nature and character of religion, on the part of its op- 
posers. Hence it is proper, and even necessary, that any institution which 
claims the countenance of the community, should clearly state its princi- 
ples and objects, or in the common parlance of the day, “define its posi- 
tion.'^ ' This duty we intend, very briefly, to perform in the present article. 
We shall raise our own flag, and sail under our true colors. 

We claim then, for the “ Independent Order of Odd-Fellows, a some- 
what conspicuous rank among the benevolent institutions of the age. In 
presenting the grounds on which that claim is rested, we shall endeavor to. 
avoid alike fulsome adulation on the one hand, and sickly sentimentality 
on the other. We intend to present a simple statement of facts, without 
“fear or favor,” and leave our readers and the public to judge, rather from 
the facts themselves, than from our own deductions. We begin then with 

THE ORGANISATION OF THE ORDER* 

The “Independent Order of Odd-Fellows” is composed primarily, of 
subordinate associations called Lodges, who elect their own officers, make 
their own by-laws, meet at stated periods, and transact the business apper- 
taining to their establishment. 

Next are the Grand Lodges of the States* Districts or Territories, where 
the primary associations are located. These are composed of ReprCsent- 
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atives of the several subordinate Lodges. They are charged with the gen- 
eral supervision of the Order, in the sphere of their jurisaiction. To them, 
regular quarterly reports are made, of all the doings of the subordinate 
Lodges ; and with them is deposited the authority to establish new Lodg- 
es, make such laws as may promote the general good, decide controversies, 
and redress grievances that may arise in their several jurisdictions. 

Last of all, is the “ Grand Lodge of the United States,” composed of Re- 
presentatives from the several State Grand Lodges. This is the acknowl- 
edged head of the Order in the United States, and the ultimate tribunal to 
which all difficulties must be referred. It is the supreme legislative body, 
and the source of all authority in matters of Odd-Fellowship, and to it the 
several State Grand Lodges make annual reports of their doings. . 

There is another branch of the institution called the “Patriarchal” de- 
partment. It consists — First: of Encampments, composed of members 
who are possessed of the higher degrees, and organized much as the sub- 
ordinate Lodges. Second: of Grand Encampments, bearing much the 
same relation to the primary Encampments as the State Grand Lodges to 
their subordinates ; but all under the jurisdiction of, and represented in the 
Grand Lodge of the United States. 

THE OBJECTS OP THIS ORGANIZATION. 

To assist the traveller and the stranger who is far from his home. To re- 
lieve the sick and distressed by pecuniary aid, and kind offices, such as they 
always need. To perform the last offices that can be performed for man 
on earth, and to bury, in a respectable manner, the dead. To relieve and 
succor the widow and the fatherless ; and to guard, protect, support and 
educate the orphan. To cultivate kind feelings of charity and brotherly 
love between man and his fellow-man ; to inculcate principles of pure mo- 
rality, and exercise a restraining and salutary influence upon the moral 
conduct of its members. These are the objects of the institution, and we 
assure our readers, that those who attribute to it any other objects, are 
either ignorant of the true state of facts, or they designedly misrepresent. 

THE MEANS OF SECURING THESE OBJECTS. 

Every member at his initiation pays into the funds of the Lodge a cer- 
tain fee, varying in different places, from five, to fifteen dollars. He also 
pays a weekly sum, varying from six and a quarter to twelve and a half 
cents in different Lodges, and also a monthly contribution to the orphan’s 
fund. There are several degrees also, for which regular fees are paid. 
The funds thus accruing, after deducting the actual and necessary expens- 
es of the establishment, are sacredly devoted to the objects above specified, 
nor can they be used for any other purposes. When a member is sick he 
is paid from this fund a regular weekly allowance ; and if he needs watch- 
es, members are sent to administer to his wants in that respect. In case 
of death he is buried at the expense of the Lodge. His widow is paid a 
certain specified amount, fixed by the laws of each Lodge, and vaiying 
from fifty to two hundred dollars, m different Lodges. His children, if he 
leaves any, are provided for according to their necessities, watched over 
and educated at the expense of the Lodge. All the above benefits are re- 
gularly provided for, by uniform laws operating alike in all cases in the 
same Lodge; and are bestowed, not as mere matters of charity, but as a 
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right that every member may demand, by virtue of the very terms of the 
compact into which he has entered. 

Harmony of feeling is encouraged, and kind charities promoted by pro- 
hibiting in the Lodges, all controversies or discussions of sentiments, sect- 
arian or partizan, in religion or politics. Pure morality is taught in the 
charges and lectures that are rehearsed from week to week, and enforced 
by the power of suspending or expelling those who persevere in immorali- 
ty and vice. These are the means employed to secure the objects of the 
institution, and to us they seem appropriate and proper. 

THE EXTENT AND RESOURCES OP THE INSTITUTION. 

We take here as the basis of our statements the reports made to the 
Grand Lodge of the United States, at its September session, 1841. We 
ought to remark however, that these reports are by no means full, par- 
ticularly upon the subject of funds expended for relief; several Lodg- 
es having neglected to report upon that subject. From the data before 
us however, it appears tnat there are in the United States 18 Grand 
Lodges, 217 subordinate Lodges, with 18,106 regular members. The 
whole amount paid into the Lodges, for the year ending September 1, 
1841, as far as reported, was $120,588. The amount actually paid out 
for relief and for education, during the same time, (very imperfectly re- 
ported however,) was $18,531. What was the amount paid by Lodges 
for current expenses, such as rent, fuel, lights, &c. &c., we have no means 
of ascertaining. From what we know of the ordinary expenses of Lodges, 
we presume that the amount thus expended would not exceed $50,000, so 
that after adding to this the amount expended for relief, and deducting the 
sum from the gross amount of revenue, there was probably at least $50,000 
permanently invested in a fund sacred to the objects of the institution. 

From this cursory and very imperfect statement of facts, our readers can 
form something like a correct opinion as to the resources of the Order, and 
its means of carrying its principles into successful and useful operation. 
They can also decide upon the justness of our claim to a rank among the 
benevolent institutions of the age ; and can fix upon the position that we 
should occupy among them. For ourselves, we are satisfied that there is 
not another institution in the United States which, in proportion to the 
number of members, has paid and expended an equal amount of money 
for the relief of suffering humanity around them. It would be invidious 
of course, for us to enter upon any comparisons of this kind. But we have 
a right to claim, that we may be judged by our works, and if our readers 
shall see proper to make the comparison between us and any of the num- 
erous benevolent operations of the day we shall be satisfied, and have no 
fear of the result. It should be remembered also, that the funds of our in- 
stitution are raised from its members alone, and without asking or receiv- 
ing a fraction from the public at large. 

THE PROSPECTS OP THE INSTITUTION. 

There are various considerations that may be admitted as having a bear- 
ing upon the prospects of the institution. Its present prosperity is all that 
its most ardent friends can desire. During the year ending as above, there 
was an increase of 36 Lodges, 7866 contributing members, $8567 in the 
amount paid for relief, and $58,726 in the revenue of the Order. Should 
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it increase in the like proportion for even a few years, it is easy to perceive 
that it will take an exalted and commanding position among the splendid 
creations of benevolence, that so honorably mark the character of the pre- 
sent age. But mere outward prosperity is not always a safe criterion by 
which to judge of future prospects. All institutions enjoy seasons of un- 
usual prosperity, and then languish for a time. And then again, even 
success may be of such a character as to promise little for a permanent 
prosperity. The permanent success of a society of this kind, does not de- 
pend so much upon the number of acquisitions to its membership, or the 
increase of its revenue, as upon the character of its novitiates, the judi- 
cious application of its funds, and the proper management of its affairs. 

In all these respects the prospects of this institution are such as to prom- 
ise much for the future. We do not intend to say, that every thing is pre- 
cisely as it should be. In the present rapid increase of members it would 
be strange indeed, if some did not find admittance who were notin all re- 
spects worthy. Such undoubtedly is the fact in many instances. At the 
same time we do not think there is much cause of complaint on this ac- 
count. Though we cannot boast of purity, yet we are happy to know that 
the members of the institution are, as a body, men of respectability of cha- 
racter and correct morals. They are moreover, ardently devoted to the in- 
terests of the institution and its principles, and are willing to labor for their 
promotion. On the whole then, we may safely say, the principles of the 
Order a^e such as find an approving response in every benevolent heart — 
that its members are generally men of a fair moral and intellectual charac- 
ter — that their zeal for the institution is active and persevering — and its 
present prosperity promises much for the future. 

The opposition arrayed against the Order is fast receding, and it is rap- 
idly advancing in the estimation of the public at large. From a mere: 
handfull, in the midst of opposition, it has grown up to strength and impor- 
tance, and proved itself well able to abide the fires of persecution. How 
well it will sustain the influence of a rapid growth and great prosperity re- 
* mains to be seen. If it shall remain united, and continue to devote its en- 
ergies to the interests of the poor, the sick, the widow and the orphan, its 
star will still be in the ascendant, and its future destiny shall be as great and 1 
glorious as its past history has been remarkable. For ourselves we can- 
not resist the conviction, that great and good things are yet in store for 
this Order; and that it is destined to perform one of the greatest missions 
of mercy that has ever been performed by man to his fellow-man. Already 
it has the “blessing of him that was ready to perish and orphan voices, 
and widows* tears of joy are pleading its cause. With such advocates, and 
in an age of benevolent effort, we can scarcely fail of a permanent and 
healthful success. In the mean time it cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon the minds of the members of the Order, that a sacred trust is commit- 
ted to their charge, and they should act as faithful stewards for themselves, 
their children, and generations yet unborn ; and that, from the peculiarity 
of their position, they have high and responsible duties to perform. To 
them then, we give the admonition of faithfulness, and of the public we 
ask the boon of being judged by our fruits. 

i. d. w. 

New York, 
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FRIENDSHIP. 

BT r. O. HORATIO OITII, OF BUFFALO, H . Y. 


Friendship is born within the soul, and no base thought supplants it; 

It follows fate from goal to goal, through every darkening transit; — 

It flatters not the princely lot of fortune’s friends to-day. 

Nor leaves the wretched one forgot, when fortune flies away; 

And no adverse contingency its silken ties can sever; — 

It is like the soul’s eternity,— begun— exists forever. 

It is not strange that some do change, when selfish prospects wither. 

Their vanity mistakes the range that brings the flatterer hither. 

An adverse gale serves to detect where prosperous winds belied 
And left the fame their flatteries wrecked, to founder on the tide. 

Yet when we rise, they who despise will favour as mean as ever; 

Bat trast not to their base disguise ! Can friendship change ? No !— never ! 

Begone from me, and let me be friendless and lone, to perish. 

To whose high-sounding charity is cold, or slow to cherish ! 

The summer friend, the flattering slave, that nondescript of shame. 

Shall never o’er my humble grave, prefer a patron’s claim. 

But when I die,— O let me lie obscurer then than ever, — 

W ept over by faithful friendship’s eye, or left unwept forever ! 


GLORY AND PATRIOTISM. 

Among the mass of mankind there are certain general notions relative 
to the attributes of a good citizen, which, being regarded as indispensable, 
are received and cherished as a matter of course. Pre-eminently conspi- 
cuous in this list are glory, and a love of country, or patriotism. We are 
naturally fond of praise — renown — fame ; whether bestowed upon ourselves 
individually, upon the section of country to which we are particularly at- 
tached by birth and education, or upon the nation of which we are consti- 
tuent parts. And restrained within proper limits, the exercise of these 
feelings is commendable ; for, as no one act is ever performed without a 
motive, and as its character must be, to a very great extent, determined 
by the nature of the motive, it is vastly important that the latter should be 
(good: and surely it will not be denied, that an ambition which can be sa- 
tisfied with the good will and esteem of our fellows, can never be danger- 
ous. Hence it has always happened, that men whose ulterior designs 
have been the worst, have, in the outset of their career, been most lavish 
in their wordy kindness for the “dear people;” and as, at each successive 
stage of their progress, their true objects nave been developed, they have 
grown more and more boisterous in their vociferations of regard, and ex- 
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treme self-sacrifice for the general good. The “glory of the Roman 
name” has led myriads to slaughter; the “glory of La Belle France” has 
enriched the soil of Europe with the blood of her slain; and the “glory 
of Old England” has carried death and devastation into every quarter of 
the habitable globe. Indeed the whole history of the human race, from 
the first organization of government to the present moment, exhibits a fear- 
ful record of scenes at which humanity shudders, originating in the tacit 
acquiescence of the people in those indistinct and ill-defined notions of 
glory and patriotism, put forth by selfish and designing men to promote 
their own iniquitous schemes. 

The progress of intelligence, however, has modified, to a certain degree, 
these crude ideas — so much so, in fact, that the question now begins to be 
asked by the actors , for whom and for what they are required to act. In 
representative government, especially, this trait is strikingly displayed ; 
and in monarchies even, the mass are by no means so readily incited to 
deeds of violence and blood, as they once could be. In the latter, it is 
true, the better feelings are in a measure curbed by the strong arm of a 
government in which the people at large exert little more than a nominal 
sway ; but will any one pretend that the government of Great Britain or 
France, sustained though it may be by a tremendous military armament, 
could enlist its forces m the prosecution of an enterprise to which they 
were opposed by every consideration of principle and interest? I fancy 
not — nay I am confident, that, but for those inherent predilections to which 
I have alluded, (commendable in themselves, and censurable only when 
misdirected,) the people of those countries could never be induced to en- 
ter upon wars revolting to their own sense of right, and destructive of their 
interest and happiness. 

The time has gone by when i tame and place exerted a mighty influence 
over the minds of men. Napoleon — he, at whose word the youth and chi- 
valry of France flew to arms, and whose presence alone could animate to 
deeds of heroic daring — he is no more ; and though his bones were recent- 
ly borne from the sea-beaten rock where they should have reposed forev- 
er, and deposited, according to his last request, “in the midst of that peo- 
ple he had loved so well, on the banks of the Seine;” and though mynads 
rushed to his obsequies, while gold, and velvet, and the proud mausoleum 
were put in requisition to give eclat to the empty ceremony, yet who shall 
assume his tiara', or sway nis magic sceptre with equal potency ? The 
man lives not, nor shall he e’er again. A score of years— -brief as the pe- 
riod may be in the world’s history — has entirely changed the aspect of 
things ; and though France may have participated in this change to a less 
extent than surrounding nations, owing to her mournful lack of popular in- 
telligence, still, even there, has been buried in the same grave with Na- 
poleon, that excessive tone of ardor, amounting to infatuation, which con- 
ducted him triumphantly through so many scenes of blood and carnage. 

The power, therefore, is, in the last resort, with the people; and hence 
it is only necessary that they should be qualified to judge with prudence 
and discretion; to look at things rather than names; and to weigh well the 
causes and consequences of whatever actions they may be required to per- 
form, in order that the golden rule of “doing unto others as we would 
have others do unto us, may be made to prevail among nations, as well 
as individuals. 
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In republics this state of things is already established, and fully recog* 
nized, in theory ai least. The people make the laws, and determine, 
through their immediate representatives, the course of policy proper to be 
pursued; and a discretion, therefore, in their case, similar to that already 
hinted at, would not be justifiable. Nor can any reasonable apprehension 
be entertained that elective and responsible rulers would ever so far forget 
the interests of their constituency as to plunge blindly into a war, uncalled 
for by circumstances, and repugnant to all just notions of right. 

But how stands the case with England — she, whose recent atrocities in 
China seem almost incredible ? Boasting of her position as the great ex- 
emplar of the world, ki science, arts, and arms ; with a religion deemed of 
so much importance as to be protected by the state, and a literature whose, 
refining influence is felt throughout the whole civilized world — yet Eng- 
land, in the face of all Christendom, and in utter violation of every princi- 
ple of humanity and justice, sends forth her murderous hordes into a na- 
tion proverbial for their abstinence from all aggression, destitute of those 
means of defence which a generous antagonist would demand, and of all 
those auxiliary a ids which a European civilization would engender, and 
butchers her inhabitants by thousands! Tell it not in a Christian land— 
publish it not among the inhabitants of the earth l 

And what is it that stimulates to all this ? The answer is, the British 
name must not be disgraced- — her honor must re mam unsullied — her fame 
untarnished. Her flag,, which 

braved a> thousand year* 

The battle and the breeze,” 

most yet float, proudly and triumphantly. And this is gloiy — this is pa- 
triotism ! For one, I confess I have no patience with that class of patriots 
who can look unmoved upon starving multitudes, such as now throng the 
manufacturing districts of England, and shout Te Beams to a butchering 
enterprise ! On the contrary, I cannot but think that true glory is conso- 
nant only with goodness, whether existing in individuals or in nations ; and 
that when either the one or the other cease to exemplify the latter in their 
conduct, they must necessarily relinquish all solid claims to gloiy, or great- 
ness. What was it, I ask, that made George Washington great, and has 
encircled his name with a halo of unfading glory? Was it not goodness 
chiefly, in, its most exalted sense? Was it not me fact, that in the com- 
mander he never sank the man ; and that, in the proudest moments of his 
life, when flushed with victory upon victory, benevolence was ever predom- 
inant in his character? 

In these remarks, however, I would not be understood as endeavoring 
to lessen a just regard for one’s country — far from it. The principle is 
deeply rooted in the human heart, and can never be obliterated. But I do 
nevertheless contend, that, to be praiseworthy and enduring, it must be 
based on intelligence, and graduated by a sense of right; for when it ceas- 
es to partake of these qualities, it becomes the most odious despotism. 

Having said thus much in reference principally to glory, I shall proceed 
to notice, very briefly, what I conceive to be some of the prominent incent- 
ives of patriotism, fai the first place*, then, I observe, that I believe it to 
originate chiefly, if not solely, m the social feelings,, or, if you please, in 
the selfish — for, if I may be allowed to quote a very excellent authority in 
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my own estimation, “the selfish generate the social feelings.” This may 
appear somewhat startling, at first thought, but, on examination, I think 
it will be found nearly, if not wholly true. It springs from those natural 
affections which flow out spontaneously from the heart, in the golden sea- 
son of youth, and identify themselves, more or less distinctly, with the ob- 
jects by which we are then surrounded. It grows with our growth and 
strengthens with our strength ; and hence it is that we entertain such an 
unwavering attachment to the home of our childhood. And it matters not 
what may be the nature of the government whose authority is felt in that 
spot of earth we call our home — whether despotism crush its victims be- 
neath an iron rod, or the genial spirit of liberty preside over her destinies — 
it is still our home, and we love it beyond all power of words to express. 
How sweetly, for instance, does the spirit of the following lines fall up- 
on the heart. They are entitled 


“early days.” 


“ Oh, glre me back my early day*, 

The fresh springs and the bright, 

That made the course of boyhood’s ways 
A journey of delight. 

“ And give me back the violet blue, 

The woodbine and the rose, 

That o’er my early wand ’rings threw 
The fragrance of repose. 

“ I would give all that years havo bought 
Of wUdom, power, or love, 

For one sweet hour of early thought. 
This sordid world above. 


“ One sail upon Hint summer sea 
Whose morning storms arc all 

Light winds that blow more merrily, 
And dewy showers that fail. 

u But ah ! that summer sea no more 
Can bear me gaily on ; 

My bark lies on the weAry shore, 

My fluttering sails are gone. 

u Tia not that beauty may not bring 
Fresh pleasures to my breast ; 

But I am worn with wandering 
To find a home of rest.” 


There is something peculiarly sweet and touching in these lines ; but it 
is not those qualities alone which commend them to our feelings. It is the 
truth of the picture — the loved scenes it recalls — the figures that pass in 
review before us, and the old recollections and delightful associations that 
come thronging around at the very mention of our early days. We call 
to mind the house where we were bom — the schools where we were edu- 
cated — the grounds where we played — the groves where wc wandered to 
gather flowers and shrubs, and alas ! the young companions who were 
wont to participate in our pleasures, and to share with us our enjoyments. 
“When I was a child” is the poetry of manhood — “When I am a man” 
is the poetry of youth. How altered is the scene ! The ardent aspirations 
of youth have been extinguished by the cold realities of the world — the 
warm gush of feeling with which we were prone to regard the then unre- 
vealed future, no longer finds a place in our hearts — the world with its cares 
and its troubles is upon us ; and as we look back through the long vista of 
departed years, and contrast the scenes of our early days with those of rip- 
er age, it requires but a feeble effort of imagination to enable us to enter 
fully into those feelings which induce the loftiest exhibitions of patriotism. 

It is this which endears a man to his country, and impels him, like our 
fathers of the Revolution, to peril his “life, his fortune, and his sacred hon- 
or” in her defence. We may possess love for free institutions, and be 
willing to make sacrifices for liberty and popular governments ; but it is 
not such considerations alone which induce us to cling to our countiy 
through life, and to stand up against her oppressors. Walter Scott was a 
patriot, in the enlarged sense of the term : he was ardently attached to the 
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British constitution, and lost no opportunity to vindicate and defend it; but 
he was still more ardently attached to his own native Scotland. He ex- 
plored her secret recesses, pondered over her history, and loved her with 
a strong and undying love. He infused this feeling into all his works, and 
never tired in recounting the history of her “early days.” His was a 
warm and a feeling heart, and it was under the influence of such emotions, 
probably, that he produced the celebrated lines — 

“ Lire#) there a man with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said— 

This la my own— my native land.” 

Some one has said, that every country is the home of the wise man ; 
but there is no truth in the expression, nor can we envy the feelings of 
him who gave utterance to it. Man, it is true, is in some respects the 
creature of circumstances, and philosophy may teach him to reconcile him- 
self to his lot; but there never will be a time, let him be in whatever part 
of the earth’s domain he may, when he wiH not turn with feelings of at- 
tachment*— nay of love, to the home of his youth. When the children of 
Israel had left Jerusalem, they were accustomed, as a token of affection- 
ate remembrance, to turn their faces towards the holy city to make prayer. 
On one occasion, we read, they were thus addressed — “Sing me one of 
the songs of Zion;” and the reply was, “ How shall we sing m a strange 
lan d?” and they hung their harps upon the willows. Though driven from 
their native land by the fiat of Heaven — their beautiful temple cast down, 
and their groves of olives laid waste, it was still their home, and they yet 
gave it the first place in their hearts. 

From what has been said, these conclusions seem to follow: 

1st Glory and goodness are synonymous terms, and no true glory can 
exist independently of goodness. 

2d. Patriotism has its origin in the natural affections, and not in any pre- 
eminent qualities of intellect with which we may suppose ourselves to 
be gifted. 

w. B. M. 

Jftm For*, Nov. 18. 


“TO A WAVE,” 


IT brother IV m. x>. baker. 


Wavi, in beauty dashing by 
Appearing, to be lost for aye ; 

Com'st thou from the mermaid's cave ? 
Tell us, ever changing wave. 

Did’st thou wash the dolphin's breast, 
Did the sea-gull on thee rest, 

Did’st thou, ship-keel passing, lave ? 
Tell us ever rolling wave. 
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Art thou from yon pendant cloud, 

Now the sun*s bright mantling shroud, 
Art thou from the sailor’s grave 
Tell— but thou has vanish’d, wave. 

Beauty ! joy is in thine eye. 

Thy .proud heart is bounding high. 
Health is on thy cheek and— now 
Death has settled on thy brow. 

Haggard student ! what thine aim ? 
Thou would'st gain a scholar’s name 
Thou would’st climb yon rugged hiU, 
Student— but his heart is still, 

1 Warrior ! who art wont to tread 
’Mongst the dying and the dead. 

Thou art bravest of the brave, 

Tell us— lo, the warrior’s gravei 

Wit ! upon whose .ready tongue. 

Boon companions joyful hung, 

Men have feared thy gay retort, 

W<erms now make thee, wit, their sport* 

Wavei thou art an emblem fit 
Of student, warrior, beauty, wit-! 
Mortal ? but I may be dead 
E’re an answer can be said. 

Phila., Dec. 10, 1841. 


DANGERS OF PROSPERITY. 

It frequently happens that prosperity is more dangerous than adversity. 
The one is borne with fortitude, and excites to persevering action : the 
other sometimes puffs up with pride, and induces supineness and insensi- 
bility to real evils. This principle is as true in its application to associa- 
tions or societies, as to individuals ; and it may not be amiss to make it the 
theme of a brief article for the consideration of the fraternity to whose in- 
terests our magazine is devoted. 

Great, and perhaps even unparalleled, has been the success of our Order 
within a few years past. From obscurity and weakness it has sprung up, 
as if by magic, to strength and importance, and now claims a respectable 
position among the benevolent and charitable institutions of the age. Jts 
numbers have increased with an amazing rapidity, and its treasury has aug- 
mented to an amount capable of performing many ministries of mercy and 
kindness. The public attention is directed to the institution, and many are 
flocking to our doors and asking admission to our temples. These are 
pleasing matters of contemplation to those who feel interested in the pros- 
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perity of the institution. We think, however, it should not be forgotten, 
that although this state of things is desirable, it is not without its dangers. 
The institution has indeed stood the day of adversity, and passed unharm- 
ed through the very furnace of opposition. That furnace has been heated 
burning and hot; and through its vehement heat the institution has passed, 
and not even the smell of fire is upon its garments. We may therefore 
safely say, that it has proved itself well able to abide the fury of the dark 
storm of adversity. But how well it can endure the cloudless skies and 
the dear sunshine of the day of prosperity remains to be seen. There is, 
doubtless, some danger that in the present rapid increase of our numbers 
we shall not be sufficiently careful of the character and standing of those 
that are admitted. One bad member will destroy more than five “good 
men and true” can build; for there are those who will point to him as a 
specimen of the body, and attribute his follies or crimes to the influence 
of the institution itseLf. It becomes us then, to guard with a tireless and 
sleepless vigilance the gates of the temple and settle it as a fixed princi- 
ple, to be adhered to — without one hair’s breadth of deviation— that no man 
of bad or doubtful character can pass the threshold of the Order. The 
standard should be raised high, and be sustained by strong hands and hon- 
est and fearless spirits. ' 

We may also be in danger from another quarter. The intoxicating influ- 
ence of prosperity may induce us to neglect the due and proper adminis- 
tration of our rules and regulations. The truth is, we are strong only in 
virtue, prosperous only in its increase, and secure only when our laws are 
enforced, and our avowed principles carried out in practice. Our laws and 
regulations are eminently good, and when faithfully administered they 
cannot fail of securing our safety and permanent prosperity. Virtue is 
our safeguard, and harmony and good order will carry us through eveiy 
storm ; but disorder and immorality will positively destroy the proudest 
structure that man ever raised on earth. 

How impressive are the lessons of history on this subject! Where now 
is Borne— proud imperial Rome ? Time was when she sat upon the throne 
of nations — kings were subjects, crowns her playthings, and her treasury 
was filled with the price paid for her friendship. Her heroes, and states- 
men, and poets, ana orators raised the admiration and excited the emula- 
tion of the world. Time was, when the eloquence of a Cicero in the Ro- 
man senate, could decide the fate of nations, and reach with its power the 
four quarters of the globe. But where now is Rome ? She has gone down 
to destruction. The crown has fallen from her head and left it naked and 
bare. Her strong arm is palsied and cold, and the sceptre it swayed is 
changed to the small dust of the balance. And what was it but disorder 
and vice, induced by the very excess of prosperity, that wrought her over- 
throw? 

Where now is Greece ? Once she was the emporium of science, and 
the “ eye of the world.” The arts flourished under her care — and she also 
had her heroes, and statesmen, and poets, and orators whose names are 
inscribed upon the highest niche in the temple of fame. But her laurels 
are faded, and her head is low in the dust. The dark raven broods in her 
desolated halls, and the bittern and the owl over the ruins of her tem- 
ples ; and the sculptured marble that bore the impress of her art, is eaten 
by the moth of ages and commingling with the dust. If we examine the 
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history of Greece, and ask the record of ages why she fell, there will come 
up a voice from the sepulchres of her wise men saying, that she became in- 
toxicated with her prosperity, and rioting in disorder and vice went down 
to her grave with rapid strides. And if Rome in her glory and Greece in 
her wisdom, those stupendous temples of human greatness, reared in 
strength, and garnished with the riches of the world, found the seeds of their 
overthrow in the very prosperity in which they rejoiced ; and if they fell 
at last through a want of good order and virtue in their people, should 
not the example admonish the friends of our beloved institution to beware 
and avoid similar diasters ? These reflections are commended to the mem- 
bers of our institution with a desire, that they may in some degree elicit 
their attention to the matter presented, and lead them to keep a guard upon 
every avenue of danger. Pleased and gratified as we are with the rapid 
progress of the Order, and its great outward prosperity, we can but feel de- 
sirous that internal policy and action should be of such a character as to se- 
cure its permanency. 

There may also be danger of divisions and dissentions in the Order. It 
is granted that the bond of union in our institution is strong; but it may, 
nevertheless, be broken. As we rapidly increase, and men of different 
feelings and conflicting interests are brought together, there is danger that 
divisions will come in and disturb our peace, and it requires no spirit of 
prophecy to foresee that they will end in our ruin. We should therefore 
flee as from the pestilence itself the first approach of any thing, and every 
thing, that looks like dissention or division. “United we stand, divided 
we fall,” is a motto to which we should ever give the most earnest heed. 
It is to be expected of course, that there will be different opinions upon va- 
rious questions that may from time to time arise ; but if these are met in 
the spirit of mutual concession and kindness, there is no necessity that they 
should lead to any thing like a division. Let union pervade our counsels, 
and we shall go on to greater and yet greater conquests, 

i. n. w. 


From the New World. 

THE BROKEN HEART, 

A TRUE ST\)RY. 


BY C. EDWARDS LESTER.* 


One evening in walking the deck of the ship in which I crossed the 
Atlantic, I fell into conversation with a passenger whose demeanor had 
created a lively interest in my mind. This interest was first excited by 
an incident that occurred in the early part of our voyage. On the evening 
of the day we sailed, as the faint outline of home, which had for some time 
hung trembling on the vision, faded behind the waters, I saw him leaning 

*Mr. Lester is the author of ” The Glory and the Shame of England,” in two volumes, 
now in the press of Harncr & Brothers. The letters in this story arc literal copies, and the 
events occurred precisely as related.— [E d. New World. 
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over the stem with his eye fixed steadily upon the retreating shore. I al- 
so noticed, when he was aroused from his revery by the giving way of a 
rope, as he turned and the moon fell upon his face, traces of fresh tears. 
I felt a sympathy with him from that moment, and I longed to win his con- 
fidence and learn his history. I was persuaded there was in his heart a 
fountain of gentle feeling. 

We conversed as we walked the deck arm in arm, until we approached 
the subject of our own personal history. After I had in a frank manner 
related some of the more singular incidents of my own life, and expressed 
a desire to listen to his history, he freely told me his story ; and it was no 
Jess touching than strange. 

“You are the only human being,” he commenced, “ I have seen in long 
years to whom I would say what I am now going to reveal ; and after I 
have told you my story, you will be the only one now on earth who knows 
it 

“Fifteen years ago this spring, I was passing, with my father’s family, 
through one of the most beautiful districts of Massachusetts. Just as we 

were entering the quiet village of , our horses took fright from a kite 

which fell suddenly in the road before them. They ran with great vio- 
lence, and threw us all from the carriage. My sister was so seriously in- 
jured that we could not proceed on our journey for several days. We all 
took lodgings at a neat and quiet hotel in the village, expecting to be de- 
tained a considerable time. 

“The day after the accident my sister requested me to make inquiry for 
a female friend, whom she had known in Boston some years before, whose 
parents lived in the village. She said they had been very intimate, and 
she would be glad to meet her once more. After some enquiry I found her 
residence. Mary was too ill to write, and told me it would be a sufficient 
introduction for me to say that I was her brother. ‘But,’ said she, play- 
fully, ‘ Edward, take care of your heart, for she is a lovely girl.’ 

“ Mary had often spoken of her friend to me with the deepest enthusi- 
asm, and my fancy had already invested her with all the charms I dream- 
ed of one day finding in some fair creature who would yet cross my path. I 
bad just left the halls of Harvard College, and my heart was as free as the 
breath of that evening. As I opened the gate, I saw a very beautiful girl 
in a comer of the dooryird, training a honeysuckle over the arbor that led 
into the garden. Her head \\ras uncovered, and the rich auburn hair was 
felling in luxurient curls over her shoulders. She did not observe me un- 
til a playful little dog came out from the arbor to dispute my entrance. 
She called “Blanch” back, with a sweet voice, and I approached her. 
She was in the freshness and beauty of youth ; that fervid season when the 
young female heart begins to develope its pure affections ; when the first 
thrill of love either has or soon will waken rapture from every chord of the 
soul. 

I inquired if this was the residence of Judge . “ Yes sir,” she an- 

swered; “do you wish to see my father?” 

“Not if I have the pleasure of .addressing his daughter.” The rich 
blood mounted to her cheek while I unfolded the object of my visit. 

“ You may have heard of the accident the travellers met with in enter- 
ing the village last evening. It was my father’s carriage, and the lady 
who was injured was your old friend Mary , of Boston.” 
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“ Oh ! is it possible ! How much is she hurt? I wish I could see hers” 
This was said with deep earnestness, and certainly as she came nearer to 
me while I related the circumstances of the misfortune, she appeared more 
lovely than any being I had ever seen. 

“ My sister requested me to call with her love for yourself, and a request 
that you would visit her, if possible, this evening.” 

“ I shall be glad to go, sir — shall I find her at the house by the large 
elm?” . " 

“ I will show you if you will give me the pleasure of your society.” . 

“Thank you, sir, if you will wait a few moments.” The blood, which 
had left her face pale as marble at the intelligence I communicated in re- 
gard to my sister, spread its rich freshness over her cheeks again as she 
led the way into the house, and left me, to prepare for the walk. A group 
of family pictures hung around the room into which I was ushered, and 
there was one there which I knew at a glance was her’s. I stood before 
it in wrapt enthusiasm, almost unconscious where I was, until I heard a 
slight noise in the hall. I turned and saw her standing by the door. She 
had seen me gazing on her picture, and we both felt a painful embarrass- 
ment as we left the house. Neither of us spoke a word. 1 cannot describe 
my own feelings, except by saying, that to me the past was annihilated and 
I was now a different being. Emotions, to which I had before been a stran- 
ger, gushed up unbidden. I felt conscious that, from that hour, my desti- 
ny would be linked in some manner, with the angel at my side. 

When we reached our lodgings I showed her to my sister’s room and 
saw them sink into each other’s arms. I went to my chamber to weep 
and yet I could not tell why. I had entered that room changed. The 
hopes and the joys of existence, which had been so dear to me but one 
short hour before, were nothing now but withered leaves. The current of 
my life seemed to stand still, uncertain which way to flow. In a moment 
every gem of heaven I had loved to gaze upon was forgotten, and a new 
solitary star shone there which I had never seen before. Oh l thought I, 
if this be love, how powerful is its transport! 

Day after day passed away, and every evening Frances came to see my 
sister. I loved her in the very depths of my soul, and yet I dared not 
breathe one word of affection into her ear. She seemed so pure that eve- 
ry thing was hallowed by her touch ; so kind-hearted and joyous that every 
thing was gladdened by her presence ; and yet as unconscious of her love- 
liness as the wild flower that has never been looked on but by the eyes of 
Heaven. Yes! I loved her, and every time I met those deep eyes my 
heart glowed with a purer love, a more entire devotion. Those were days 
of enchantment, but they could not last The time came for me to leave 
her, and I felt that I was leaving the gate of Paradise to wander over a 
blighted world, from which every thing that was once beautiful had depart- 
ed, and for ever. 

It was the last evening we were to pass in that village, and she had part- 
ed with Mary as I met her on the stairs. I asked her if she would walk 
awhile on the bank of the stream that flowed behind the village. She con- 
sented, and we turned down a green lane that led to the river side. The 
shadows of twilight had fallen over the scenery, and one of the sweetest 
landscapes in all New England was reposing under the soft light of the 
moon. I knew that in a little while I should see that lovely form, perhaps, 
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no more. I wished to fan my hopes into a flame or extinguish them at 
once. I have a thousand times since that hour deplored that I did not 
then tell Frances all my feelings ; it would have saved us both a world of 
misery. But I could not I made the effort, but it was unavailing. It 
was the most bewitching period of my life. There was an indescribable 
charm over existence. I dreamed that the heart of man was without en- 
vy and the world without a foe. Thank God ! it is all over now, and I will 
tell it all. 

We held converse about the glorious heavens above us and the verdant 
earth beneath our feet; of the world and all its enchanting pleasures. One 
word I left unsaid, and that word was all the world to me. I did not, I 
could not whisper “love!” It was a charmed word I could not utter. 
We passed on and came up through an avenue of trees to her father’s 
house. We stood at the door where we were to part ; again I tried to sum- 
mon resolution to make my confession, but a painful agony stifled the ef- 
fort. I then thought I would write to her after our separation, and asked 
her if I might do so. She said she would always be glad to hear of my 
welfare. I pressed her hand with the wildest enthusiasm. That pressure 
was gently returned. I gazed on her with affection which I could not re- 
press, and said “ farewell.” She returned the word and pressed my hand 
long and fervently. The moon-beams silvered a tear which was falling 
from her cheek. I could not resist the impulse of my affection, and clasp- 
ed her to my breast, and kissed that tear away. It was a moment of ex- 
quisite happiness which a man can experience but once or twice in the 
longest life, giving a momentary glimpse of heaven and then losing itself 
again in human cares or less vivid joys. 

“ New hopes may bloom and days may come. 

Of milder, calmer beam 5 

Bat, there ’s nothing half so sweet In life 
As love’s young dream.” 

We parted, and I saw her no more. The next morning we left the vil- 
lage. 

I had not yet learned how necessary the sight of her form, the sound of 
her voice, or the spot where we first met, had become to my happiness. 
Her image was before me night and day. She mingled in every scene of 
joy or sadness : she inspired every hope, and shed over all the future & 
soft and holy light. A few days, I wrote to her, poured out my whole soul, 
and requested an early answer. I should here say that I placed my letter 
in the hands of a young gentleman whom I had frequently seen in that 
village, who was about returning, and who engaged to deliver it to Fran- 
ces in person. I now felt relieved from the harassing anxiety which had 
weighed on my spirits ; for my confession was made, and I should soon 
know the result But, day after day and week after week passed by, and 
I heard not a word from Frances. I was sure she must nave received 
my letter, and it was certainly entitled to an answer. Why did she not 
write, if it was only to banish hope ? Then came the revulsion. A bright 
star had risen upon my path — I had followed it till it led me to despair. I 
had been guided by an angel to the bowers of Paradise, and then expelled 
for ever. That was a dreary summer to me. The world, it is true, was 
e)ad and beautiful all around me ; joy lighted on every hill-top ; and the 
withe carol of pleasure was heard along the silver streams; but / was un- 
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blest. Nature seemed to spurn me from her when I tried to forget my 
miseiy and court the joys I once felt in her companionship. 

But it was possible Frances had not received my letter. She would not 
have given me leave to write to her unless she had intended to answer me, 
for she was too kind and generous ever to deceive. I knew that I was 
not worthy of her love. She was too pure for the love of earth. But still 
when I thought of the many hours I had passed with her, and the parting 
scene, and that falling tear, I could not but hope that she would suffer me 
to minister to her life, and spend my own in making hers happy. These 
reflections determined me to write to her again. I entreated her to answer 
me, if she said but one word, and that word were fatal to my hopes. In a 
few days I received her reply, and when I read it the charm of fife fled for 
ever. She stated that she had received both my letters, and now wrote to 
me for the first and the last time. She had passed many pleasant hours 
in my society, and at one time thought she loved me ; but she now regret- 
ted that she had even on one occasion discovered an affection which was 
only transient; she could not love me except as a friend, and I must not 
dream of marriage. 

I now felt that I should be a fool to dream an hour longer. I woke to the 
task of crushing the edifice that hope had reared — of forgetting the only 
being I had ever loved— of blotting out the fairest star that shone in my 
firmament. I plunged into the busy world, but her image followed me 
there. I fought against my passion m solitude, but the effort to destroy it 
only increased its power. A deep gloom settled upon my spirit, and had 
I not dreaded the thought of presenting my soul before the throne of God 
before He summoned it away, I would have ended a life which had be- 
come wretched beyond description. This life was miseiy, and the future 
was shrouded in thick gloom. My health, which had never been firm, be- 

f m to yield. I expected to die in a few months — oh ! how gladly would 
have hastened the hour of my deliverance. Perhaps I might live to see 
another spring smile over the landscape and bring hope to me : but I con- 
templated the future with fixed despair. Sometimes a momentary gleam 
of hope would shoot up before my vision and make my pulses thrill lor an 
instant, but it as soon vanished, leaving me in deeper dejection. 

I had always found it quite impossible to reconcile Frances 1 letter with 
my former views of her character. I thought she possessed too well-bab 
anced a mind to act as she appeared to. Was it possible that letter had 
been written by another hand ? I obtained one of her letters to my sister, 
for they often corresponded, and compared them together. There was a 
general resemblance in the writing, but still the contrast was sufficient to 
admit the hope, faint as it was, that the letter had been forged. I seized 
the first ray that broke through the darkness, as a drowning man grasps the 
straw which floats around his sinking body. I determined no longer to in- 
trust interests upon which my existence itself seemed suspended, to let- 
ters. I would see Frances myself, and receive my sentence from her. 
If rejected, it must be from those lips where I once thought I had sealed 
our mutual love for ever. 

The next morning I took the western coach and resolved before I clos- 
ed my eyes in sleep to know what my destiny was to be. I walked from 
the hdtel to her father’s house, and, with emotions which only such cir- 
cumstances can inspire, pulled the bell. I was now standing on that spot 
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where, in the enthusiasm of first love, but a few months before, I had held 
that beautiful child of heaven in my arms. I heard no sound in the hall 
and rang again — and listened with painful anxiety for the door to be open- 
ed. At last it was opened. I inquired for Frances.. The family had the 
day before gone to Boston ! Fate was arrayed against me. On inquiry, l 
learned that Frances had gone on a long journey to the west, and the house-, 
keeper only knew that they designed to- proceed to New York and then to 
Cincinnati. I ascertained her father's address in New York and travelled 
across the country, by day and by night, until I reached the city.. I call* 
ed at the house where they had taken lodgings, and the answer was that 
they had that morning left, but no one could tell where > 

When I threw myself down upon my bed that night I prayed that F 
aught die. With a despair deeper and darker than 1 ever thought could 
settle upon the human heart in a world where mercy flashes from every 
sunbeam, I returned to my home.. What a change had come over me in 
a few short months 1 

I resolved to struggle no longer against my love, but resign myself to its 
power, and let the star of hope shine on the cheerless path that led me to 
the grave. The dream made me happy. I was determined to indulge it 
to the last. I believed she would never be mine, but? I loved fondly to 
linger around the ruins of that splendid castle* which time had almost de- 
stroyed. I knew that none of my friends were aware ef the extant, possi- 
bly not of the cause of my unhappiness ; but they were alarmed for my 
health, as advised me to go to- the south of Eltrope for a time* I rejoiced 
when the suggestion was made, for I longed to. be far*, fer away from any- 
thing which could remind mo of the wreck of my hopes*. . Possibly I might 
in the whirl and excitement of the world, forget my unhappiness. I made 
preparations for the voyage. The evening' before 1 sailed I went to my 
sister's room and revealed her the whole history of my love. She was 
deeply affected, and hung upon my neck and wept as none hut a sister can 
weep upon a brother’s heart. Dear Mary !? She is how in heaven. Oh ! 
it is a glorious reflection, is- it not, that there is a world where no sigh of 
anguish shall ever be heard! where no tear shall ever fall ! Mary prom- 
ised always to speak of Frances in her letters.. 

The next evening the parting words had been spoken, and a fresh breeze 
toon took us away from the land where* 

« f had- seen the hopes that fed - 
My youthfhl spirit, withered, dead", 

And- watched the meteor-flashing ray 
Thai led me on recede away, 

And felt- the strength that nerved my heart 
To deeds of daring, sink and die, 

Till the last string seemed rent apart, 

Beneath my spirit’s agony. 9 ’ 

I wandered over Europe, and tried, on the classic shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, among the tombs of old empires and their gray monuments, to contem- 
plate my history as I contemplated the ruins of beautiful Greece. I knew 
that I could not forget Frances, and this I did not wish to do; I only wanfc 
ed to forget the dark and dreary disappointment — and worship her memo- 
ry, as it rose like some classic form of antiquity. Time and distance had 
now began to mellow the rugged outline of those dark days. But there 
were moments when the past with all its painful scenes rushed back so 
vifibly upon my memory, that they were no longer clothed in that softened 
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light which at other times hallowed their remembrance ; they stood before 
me in the stem light of reality. 

I had received letters from home in the meantime, yet they were writ- 
ten soon after I left America, and they communicated no intelligence of 
Frances. For several weeks an impression which I could not shake off 
had filled my mind with fear that some dreadful evil had befallen her# 
For my friends I felt no solicitude ; but the image of that lovely girl in die* 
tress haunted my vision night and day. I went to Venice ; and soon after 
my arrival there, called on an Amencan gentleman to whom my letters 
were to be directed, and found a small packet from America. I broke the 
seal with a trembling hand, for I dreaded the result. Beside letters from 
my parents, I foundmree from my sister. I opened the first, which was 
written only three months after my departure, and glanced through it till 
I came to the postscript. It stated that she had not seen Frances, but had 
alluded to my affection in one of her letters, and that the only reply she 
received was, “ As you love me, Mary, do not mention that subject again— 
you will not, I know, willingly inflict misery upon me.” 

I broke the seal of the second, which bore a date a few weeks later. The 
first paragraph ran thus: 

“ Dear Edward: At the request of Frances a few days ago I came to vi- 
sit her, and I have been unwilling to leave her to return home. It is with 
strange feelings that I write to you now. I know not whether this letter 
will thrill your heart with joy or turn your brain to madness. Dear Broth- 
er, I would give the world if you had never gone to Europe. I will not 
deceive you. It is my duty to tell you much of your strange fortune that 
you do not know. Since you left this quiet village, where we passed those 
days which to you were bright as heaven, until a few days ago, Frances 
has been declining in health, and suffering the deepest gloom. You would 
hardly recognize in her faded countenance and slender form the same 
bright, joyous being you once saw here. The night after my arrival we 
slept together; when I entered our lodging I found her sitting by the win- 
dow, alone, weeping 1 sat down by her and took her hand and said 

kindly, * Frances let me know what grieves you ; perhaps I can make you 
happy. 9 

“ ‘Oh! no, Mary,* she answered, ‘you never can heal my heart — it 's 
broken, and I shall go down to the grave in the morning of life, and no one* 
will know why I died.* 

“ ‘Oh, Frances, do n't say so,' I replied, ‘I think I know already the 
cause of all your misery. Is it not my brother?' She fell upon my bos- 
om and said — 

“ *Oh! yes — but pray do not breathe it to the world. Let me know 
that I have your sympathy, and I will die .' 

“ ‘ Oh, Frances, why do you say so ; Edward loves you better than his 
own soul. 4 

“ ‘ Maiy, you are deceived — It 's a dream I have indulged too long, and 
have awoke from it to die.' 

“ ‘Dear Frances,' I answered, ‘let me convince you, for I know it is 
true. 9 

“ ‘Can it be— oh! can it be, Mary?' she said, as the fountain of her 
tears opened again, and a faint smile played around her face. ‘No! no!’ 
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“ ‘ But hear me, love. You never saw Edward after you parted, tho 
evening before we left here last summer, but you received his letters ?’ 

“ ‘Received his letters? Oh! no— he never wrote to me.’ 

“ 4 Never wrote to you ? Oh ! what can this mean ? The night before 
Edward sailed to Europe he came to my room and told me the whole histo- 
ry of his love. From the first evening he saw you till that moment, he 
loved you deeply, tenderly, passionately. Soon after you parted he wrote 

to you and told you all, and sent that letter by the hand of Mr. , who 

promised to deliver it immediately to you.’ 

“ ‘Oh! God!’ she exclaimed, ‘I see it all, and that cruel man has sa- 
crificed me to his revenge, because I could not love him* — and she fell 
senseless into my arms. In a few moments she recovered, but she was 
almost frantic with grief. ‘ But tell it all to me now, Mary — let me know 
the worst’ I continued, 

“ 4 Edward waited along time for an answer and received none ; but he 
wrote to you again and sent it by post In a short time he received your 
reply,” 

“ ‘Oh, Heavens! No! I never wrote to him, and that letter was forged.' 

u •' That letter I saw, dear girl, and it seemed like your writing; but I 
could not believe it expressed the real sentiments of your heart. It told 
him to hope no longer, for you never could love him. Edward was over* 
whelmed with grief and his heart seemed broken. But he compared that 
letter with one of your own written to me, and the contrast was sufficient 
to leave room for hope. He came here to see you, and unfortunately you 
had the day before gone to Boston. He crossed the country to New York 
and called at your lodgings. You had just left, and no one could tell 
where. He returned to Boston and sailed for Europe, to forget, if possi- 
ble, in a distant land, that he ever loved you.’ 

“ ‘Oh! Manr, Mary, why did you not tell me all this before? Dear 
Edward, would to God I could see you, and then I should be willing to 
die.* 

"Edward, I never saw such grief as heir’s when she had heard my sto- 
iy. She embraced me with the kindest love, and wept in a wild paroxysm 
of grief. Edward, I pity you ; but you may be able to bear up under this. 
But poor Frances — her heart is broken. 

u ‘Where is the vile wretch,’ I asked, ‘who has practiced this wanton 
deception?* 

“ ‘I cannot tell you. After importuning me for months, unsuccessful- 
ly, he left the village, and has not been heard of since.’ 

“It was late that night before we touched our pillows, and such anight 
I pray I may never see again. ‘ It was a night I shall long remember.’ I 
have remained with Frances till now, and shall continue with her till you 
return — and oh ! brother, I need not tell you to fly to America. Frances 
is now calm, and hope has begun to shed its beams upon her soul. But 
still, I fear she cannot recover fully from the shock. She is more cheer- 
ful, and has regained some of her elasticity and bloom. She lives in ex- 
pectation of seeing you once more. Oh ! then, fly my dear brother, and 
may God send you quickly to your broken-hearted Frances. You will 
find in this packet a letter from her.” 

I seized tne remaining letter which I had supposed was from my sister, 
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and found that it was only superscribed by her; it was from Frances. It 
was brief, but it told more than tongue or words can tell. 

“ Oh ! Edward, this is a crushing blow. If prayers could avail, I should 
to-night be in your arms. Months of agony and gloom had passed away, 
and I was preparing to die. But oh ! God, let me live long enough to be- 
hold his face once more. Why have we been called to suffer all this ? 
It is all dark. But let us submit to it. And, oh! can we hope? Yes, 
Edward, we will yet meet again, and then one hour will atone for it all. 
But should it prove that we have already seen each other for the last time, 
when you lie down to die, console yourself with the thought that Frances 
loved you better than the whole world, to the last. But I will not die till 
you come. Oh, then haste, dear, dear Edward, to your own Frances.” 

“P. S. Mary has told you all in her letters.” 

If when I had finished reading these letters, I had been told that for a 
thousand years I was to endure the fearful tortures of the inquisition I should 
not have felt as I felt then. Burning revenge toward the fiend who had 
broken into the bower of our early love only to destroy — a wild desire to an- 
nihilate the breadth of the Atlantic in an hour — the awful fear that she 
Would die before I reached her, all burst in one tremendous wave over 
me. But it was not time now for thought but for execution. In one hour 
I was on my way to Paris. I sailed from Havre the day I reached it, and 
in six weeks from the time I received those letters I was in the hall of my 
lather's house. My sister sprung into my arms and fainted. I placed her 
upon the sofa and knelt by her to catch the first sound that came from 
her lips. She spake, and sealed my despair — “she *s dead .” — 

Wnat passed in my bosom during the next few days words can never 
tell. 

• •••#**• 

• •••*••• 

When the first wild blast had passed away, I went to that beautiful vil- 
lage to see the deserted home of my lost Frances and visit her grave. It 
was a calm bland evening in early autumn, and a soft melancholy was 
spread over the landscape. Every thing around harmonised with my own 
feelings. I passed into the old church yard and found my way to her 
grave. She was sleeping under the solemn shade of a lofty sycamore, 
and the evening wind was sighing her requium through its branches, and 
scattering now and then an aged leaf upon her tomb. A chaste column 
marked the spot of her repose. It bore this simple inscription : 

The Grave of 

Frances 

who died in 

her 18 th year. 

“ Her sun bas gone down while it la yet day.” 

I could have been forgiven, I thought then, by the whole world for 
weeping, and I bedewed her fresh grave with such tears as man can shed 
but once. For there is one fountain and it lies in the very depths of the 
soul, which can be unsealed only by such a misfortune as this. It opens 
for those tears we shed when we kneel for the first time over the ashes 
of our first and only love, and then leaves the heart desolate as it closes 
for ever. 
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Here I opened a sealed packet that Frances had committed to Maiy’s 
keeping to be given to me, with her last request that I would read it for 
the first time at her grave. 

I found a letter written with her own hand, a few days before she died. 

m My own dear Edwards I have waited long months for you to re- 
turn, and it has been my only prayer for this world that I might see you 
once more before I die. But I feel that the sands of life are fast falling, 
and that in a little while this feeble hand will grow cold in death. Since 
the evening that we parted at our door, and you held me in your arms, 
every throb of my heart, to its last pulsation, has beat and shall beat for 
you — I have loved you better than all else this side heaven. But my on- 
ly concern now is for you ; for myself I have no solicitude. You have 
received my letter — you know how deeply I love you, and you will try to 
reach my arms before I die, but you cannot; I know your heart will be 
desolate; you will be alone in the world when I am gone. But let the 
thought that I have loved you deeply and loved you to the last sustain 
you. And oh! Edward, when you come to break this seal, and weep ov- 
er my grave, cast your eye beyond it, for we shall meet in heaven. 

* Where no farewell tear ia shed.» 

Oh ! what a glorious thought it is, that in heaven there shall be the rap- 
turous meeting of friends — there the cold mildew of disappointment shall 
never fall to blight the flower of love — there the wicked shall cease from 
troubling and the weary and aching heart of man shall find an eternal re- 
pose. 

14 You will find in the hands of vour sister my miniature, and some oth- 
er little treasures I prized ; accept mem: they are my parting gifts. Let me 
ask of you one dying request and I will make you a dying promise — Oh ! 
Edward follow the Saviour and be a Christian, and then our separation will 
be only for a season. For myself let me say : we know little, it is true, 
but 1 promise you, if I shall be permitted, I will hold communion with you. 
I will come to you and be your ministering spirit. I will cheer and con- 
sole you in every hour of sadness and drive grief away from your heart. 
I will be your guardian angel through life. If I can I will visit you when 
you come to my grave, and give you, if possible, some token of my pres- 
ence. I will be as near you and as constantly as I can. If we knew that 
this could all be, it would be a blessed assurance. We do not know, but 
we can hope. 

44 And now, dear Edward, the being I have loved best on earth — the one 
whom I have prayed to see but once more before I die — the one whom I 
hope to greet in heaven and sing his safe arrival there — farewell. My lat- 
est prayer and thought shall be for you — farewell — farewell. Your own 

Frances.** 

There was a spirit in these lines which breathed of heaven. They ex- 
pressed the last fond feelings of her soul, and I would not have parted with 
the consolation they afforded my wounded heart for the whole world. I 
recalled her request and her promise. I could not separate them. I knelt 
before the Father of the Universe, and by that grave I sealed my vows to 
be his obedient child. In a moment the deep struggle in my bosom ceas- 
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ed, and I felt a sweet submission to God’s will. For the first time in my 
life I looked up to heaven, and with a tender, confiding, and grateful love, 
exclaimed, “Oh! my Father” — and then experienced a calm impression 
that the ground on which I knelt and the air around me was holy. I heard 
no voice which spoke to the outward ear; but retreating within my soul I 
seemed to hold communion with that pure and glorified being I had loved. 
And not an hour has since passed that I have not felt that the smile of God 
and the guardianship of my sainted Frances lingered around me. I stay- 
ed in that peaceful church-yard for hours, but I did not feel that I was 
alone. I pressed those parting gifts to my heart and left her grave* 

Since that time, at almost every anniversary of her death, I have gone 
to her native village to visit her resting-place. It was but a few days be- 
fore we sailed that I stood there. Fifteen long sad years had rolled away 
since her death, and yet it seemed but a brief period. The green grass 
had overgrown the mound, and the same broad arms of the sycamore still 
sheltered her repose. Her parents, too, were resting by her side. 

You cannot wonder, now, my dear sir — my companion said — that this 
has been to me a somewhat dreary world. I have felt no disposition to 
win the love of another, for my heart is still pledged to Frances. Since 
her death I have laid my father, mother and sister m the grave, and spent 
most of my life at sea and in foreign lands : for I enioy better health, and 
I experience a quietness of feeling on the ocean, and an excitement abroad 
which make me contemplate the past with less gloom. But I never should 
have been able to endure all this, if I had not been sustained by the hopes 
and consolations of religion. My misfortunes I consider the only agency 
which led me to experience the blessedness of personal religion. They 
have weaned me from my strong attachment to the world and I have long 
anticipated my own death with cheerfulness. I believe there is nothing 
earthly and fading that can satisfy the restless heart of man. But I do 
know that “a life unmeasured by the flight of years,” with its sublime 
prospects and exalted hopes can completely fill the soul. 

“ You have told me a sad story, my dear sir,” I replied. “But still the 
light of heaven dispels its darkest gloom. It reminds me of the traveller, 
who, when he comes at evening to some mountain’s brow, after battling 
storms and tempests through his journey, sees nothing but ruin spread ov- 
er the ground he has traversed, beholds the sun when he is setting, casting 
from a clear sky a flood of golden light, promising a fair day to-morrow.” 

“ Come,” said my companion, “let us go below, and in my state-room 
I ’ll show you her picture.” 

When we had entered the room and the door was closed, he took from 
a small writing-desk a miniature. It was a picture of surpassing loveli- 
ness ; there was a bland and beautiful expression over it — it was taken 
while she was yet in the bloom of youthful beauty. I kissed the picture, 
and he thanked me, and returned it again to its place with a deep sigh, 
saying — 

“ Poor Frances ! But she is an angel now.” 

My heart was too full for utterance, and we wept together# 
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IMITATION OF HORACE. 


On roils the year in rapid flight. 

Discarding man with all his might-** 

Discarding virtue's purest light. 

And speeding to eternity, 

Tbo’ altars smoke with rich perfume, 

Tho’ odours burnt breathe forth their fume, 

’Tis vain to shun the destined tomb. 

The lot of frail Mortality. 

Tho' massive piles amid the skies, 
la awful grandeur proudly rise. 

The worm of nature lives, and dies* 

Thus, also poor Humanity. 

Thus, transient man, his all must yield. 

The swain who plods the fruitful field, 

The rich man e'en can find no shield. 

Against unerring Destiny. 

In vain you shun the clarion shrill. 

That sounds aloud to battle fell; 

In vain the heaving bosom’s thrill, 

Tis vain to shew Timidity. 

Cocytus languid flowing on, 

Sisipus dire CEolis’ son, 

Danaus too by fates undone. 

Await congealed Vitality. 

The lovely spouse that smiles so gay, 

The verdant lawns where jocund play. 

The blithesome herd, must pass away. 

And yield to nature’s Deity. 

Ed. 


GRAND VISITATION. 

The spirit of innovation or improvement as it is not unfrequently mis- 
called is emphatically abroad every where ; no part of creation is free from 
its influence ; the heavens above, the earth below, nor the waters that are 
under the earth— change, change, is constantly going on in the world ; old 
things are giving way to new ones without regard to their relative merits, 
in servile obedience to an ever changing senseless fashion of the day or 
hour, and that too under the specious colouring of “ improvements of the 
age” We revere old things — well settled habits and customs have our 
regard and veneration ; and especially do we deprecate that spirit of inno- 
vation which would lay its unhallowed hand upon the “ ancient land marks ” 
of Odd-Fellowship. We are not of that class exactly who would defend 
absurdities however ancient, upon the principle that li a man ought not to be 
miser than Ms father;” yet it is certain that many good and valuable old 
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customs in Odd-Fellowship have been elbowed out of practice, simply in 
respect to this modem mania. We remember the time very well when it 
was the custom of the Grand Master with his train of Grand Officers, to 
make periodical visitations to all the subordinates in his jurisdiction. — 
There in the body of the Lodge, having taken the chair, it was his duty to 
examine the officers in their respective charges, to explain the Work of the 
Order, to impress upon the members the importance of a due attendance 
upon Lodge duties, to enlarge upon the principles inculcated in the lectures 
and degrees, to submit a review of the State of the Order and its prospects, 
and thus to inspire a spirit of zeal and enthusiasm for the welfare of Odd- 
Fellowship which kept all at work in generous rivalry. That old custom is 
abolished, no, not abolished, we are sure it never will be in Maryland, but 
it is obsolete, and now that the Grand Master of the State is of the olden 
leaven, we hope he will restore this, at least harmless, if not useful, an- 
cient practice in the work. These remarks have been occasioned by the 
perusal of an address delivered in November last by P. G. M. W. W. 
Moore, upon the occasion of the Grand annual visitation by the Grand 
Officers of the District of Columbia. 

We subjoin a few extracts from the address referred to, for the double 

S urpose of presenting as they do an interesting account of the Order in 
le District of Columbia, and in the hope that the steady adherence evinced 
by this daughter to old and early landmarks, may incite the forgetting moth- 
er to profit by the example. While on this subject we will venture one 
other suggestion to the Grand Master of Maryland, and that is to restore 
to the Order the ancient, and although simple, yet beautifully expressive 
salutation with which the Grand Officers were wont to be hailed by the 
whole body of the Lodge at their Grand visitation. This venerable custom 
has been consigned to the tomb of the Capulets, by the modem spirit of 
innovation. Will the G. M. call it by his breath again to life? It is his 
prerogative to do so, and we trust he will exert it Ed. 

Extract from an Address delivered by P . G. M . W. W. Moore , at the Grand 
Annual Visitation of the Lodges in the Dist. of Col. , in Nov. 1841. 

“ Brethren : — I do not feel at liberty to take leave of you to-night without advert- 
ing to the present prosperous condition of the Order in this vicinity. Many of you will 
recollect that just two years ago, it was my fortune to be placed in a situation precisely 
similar to the one I now occupy — having been selected then, as now, through the parti- 
ality of the Grand Master for the time being, to close the round of Annual Grand Visi- 
tation by appearing at the head of the Body that visited this Lodge. 

“ On that occasion, in connexion with the rapid advancement of Odd-Fellowship every 
where, I had the pleasure of congratulating you on its brightening prospects in ourowa 
immediate neighborhood. What I then uttered was not prompted by cold formality, 
but came from the fountains of the heart in a spirit of profound and unaffected sincerity. 
I was rejoiced to find that the unpropitious clouds which had so long lowered in threat- 
ening aspect on our path, overshadowing it with gloom and despondency, and causing 
us to move along in doubt and apprehension as to the ultimate triumph of our exertions* 
were just then Deginning to break away, revealing in the distant horizon a clear and 
benignant sky. We beheld it; and our hearts gladdened by the animating sight, ex- 
panded with gratitude that we were permitted to look to the future with a nigh and en- 
thusiastic hope. We felt the additional responsibility these cheering anticipations im- 
posed upon us, and at once resolved to acquit ourselves of our duty as became men con- 
scious of being engaged in a righteous and beneficent enterprise — trusting to the intel- 
ligence of our fellow-citizens, who are as liberal as those of other communities where 
the Order has flourished even beyond the expectation of its friends, for that confidence 
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and support which the principles of our institution cannot fail to command whenever 
they become known ; for, where properly understood, prejudice itself dare not deny their 
truth or question their benevolence. 

M Well, this was only two years ago ; it seems to me as though it were but yesterday. 
Would you survey the field of our labors in the brief inter vm of time that has since 
elapsed ? This cannot be done at a momentary glance of the vision, but the accruing 
fruits may be witnessed by visiting the Lodges under our care, where you will find, in 
the many strange faces that greet you within their halls, the most gratifying evidence 
that our efforts have been crowned with a brilliant success, resulting in the ingathering 
of an abundant harvest. 

“ We had then but four Lodges, two of them just emerging into being ; we now have 
seven, all in a high state of piosperity. Turn first to the east, and you will there dis- 
cover three healthy Lodges where but an infant society existed two years ago. Two 
of these have been established in the last twelve or eighteen months, under the beautiful 
names of Haimony and Union. They are the offspring of indomitable Eastern, the 
pioneer in that section of the city, and both growing in numbers and respectability, in- 
creasing their returns at every quarterly communication until the roll of the first already 
exceeds fifty names, and the other presses hard upon it — each vieing with the other in a 
laudable ambition, and realiring a mint revenue the present year ot seven hundred dol- 
lars. And here, more immediately beneath our observation, we have Columbia,, a 
child of our own, high*spirited and active, who, we would imagine, had scarcely time 
to set her barque fairly anoat and have it well trimmed, ere she is grappling in an effort 
of proud emulation, with her two seniors here, for the trophies that inure to the moat 
indefatigable in daty. Her list of members already embraces sixty names, with a rev- 
enue the present, her first year, of five hundred dollars. 

“ Were these three Lodges alone the gains of the campaign, we might congratulate 
each other on having achieved a brilliant victory. But look further, and you will find 
that Eastzrk, though a junior, whose members have planted two new and flourishing 
Lodges, only numbers half a dozen members less now than when I last addressed you, 
— having yet left to herself a Lodge respectable in strength and character, with every 
inducement to press onward in the work of benevolence and humanity. Potomac has 
actually trebled her members, and is still dashing forward with an energy which, while 
it excitej the hopes and admiration of the entire brotherhood, is literally confounding 
prejudice and skepticism at the boldness of her success. Washington has increased 
ner members fifty per cent., and is also in the full tide of successful operation. She is 
firmly established, and her lengthened roll and ample treasury not only demonstrate a 
promptitude on the part of her members which places her stability beyond the reach of 
any casual stroke of adversity, but give earnest also that she has laid the foundation of 
yet greater power and influence. And so with old Central, the mother of all — who 
has given birth to fair Columbia since she became a grandmother — she, too, is aug- 
menting her strength and resources, and yet retains of her numerous progeny nearly a 
third more than, were inscribed on her large record of 1839. 

M To sum up^theo, in these two brief years the Order has more than doubled the nunv* 
ber of the fraternity under this jurisdiction , and more than doubled its revenue. I nstead 
of but little upwards of two hundred contributing members, we now enrol nearly five 
hundred ; and our annual revenue, from fifteen hundred dollars, has mounted up to a sum 
approximating three thousand five hundred dollars. Is not this a cheering retrospec- 
tion.? And, what is more gratifying still, all our lodges, — daughters, mothers, and 
grandmother, — contrary to the usual course of natural life, are in a state of healthy, vig- 
orous action, exhibiting no symptom of age, decrepitude, decay, or even weariness, but 
apparently more youthful, and certainly more buoyant than ever, all contending in a 
spirit of love and affection, the old with the young, for the honor of the greatest toil, 
toe credit of the largest business, the most enduring monuments of worth and merit. — 
Such has been the progress of our affairs during the period under review, and I feel as- 
sured you all rejoice with me tn its contemplation. 

“And now, in conclusion, I would say to you : Press onward still ; be not sluggards ; 
observe the precepts of our institution ; act in a spirit of love and forbearance towards 
each other, discarding evil passions of whatever kind; if a brother go astray, draw him 
gently back to duty by the suasion of kindness and affection ; let no bickerings disturb 
9>e harmony of our social intercourse ; aim yet at a higher moral standard ; let us endeav- 
our to imitate each other’s good examples, and be grateful to heaven for all the comforts 
we enjoy. Io a word, ponder seriously the virtues of faith, hope, charity— the nature 
of Friendship, Love, Truth — the impressive morality of our lectures — and we cannpt 4 
foil to be better men, better Christians, and better qualified in every way to enjoy our 
privileges both as a fraternity and a people.” 
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With the beginning of the new year we present to you the first number ' 
of the “ Covenant and Official Magazine of the Grand Lodge of the United 
States/' a monthly periodical to be devoted to the cause of Odd-Fellowship 
and general literature. — Originated by the highest department of the Or- 
der as its “ official organ," the position to which we have been invited by 
that body is necessarily one of very great and delicate responsibility. — 

Upon the proper conduct of our omce will depend, almost entirely, the 
realization of the hopes so sanguinely entertained by its zealous projectors, 
of the utility of this magazine to the Order. We hold therefore, no ordi- 
nary trust; and have our fears that we have ventured, perhaps too rashly, 
upon a field full of danger to ourselves and the Order. Be this as it may, * 
we have accepted the appointment, and trusting to the kind and discrimi- 3 
nating indulgence of the fraternity, the best we can, shall be done, to make 
the Covenant a work of value to the Order and worthy its high authority. 

It is alike due to the Grand Lodge of the United States, and to the patrons of 
this periodical, that a plain statement should be made of the design of its 1 

establishment, and the character proposed to be given to it, as a means of 
commending it to the confidence of the Order. 

The causes which influenced the Grand Lodge of the United States in 
originating this Magazine, as its legitimate organ throughout its j urisdiction, ’ 

are so aptly and briefly set forth in the report of the committee to whom ^ 

the subject was referred at the September session 1841, that we make no " 

apology for employing their own language on the subject. r : 

“The committee, to whom was referred so much of the Grand Corres- 
ponding Secretary's Report as relates to “the Covenant," respectfully re- 
port, that after mature and deliberate examination of the propriety, pol- >i 
icy and expediency of establishing an official magazine under the auspices, 
and for the benefit of the Grand Lodge of the United States, your Com- 
mittee are convinced that the period in our successful operation has arriv- 
ed when it has devolved on the Grand Lodge of the United States to under- > 
take the enterprize without farther delay. h 

“ In the very large and continually increasing numbers of the Order with- i 
in her jurisdiction, the appetite for knowledge of an authentic character in <i 

relation to the history, principles and practices of the institution is corres- \\ 

pondingly great and increasing. To gratify in a degree this desire of .the 
brotherhood for the diffusion of intelligence, several attempts have been 
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made by unauthorised brothers to establish periodicals, some of which 
have maintained existence for longer or shorter time ; but few, indeed, 
have been enabled to extend it beyond a single volume, from the want of 
official character in their mode of publication. It therefore seems to have 
become incumbent on the constituted authority, to adopt such measures 
for securing to the Order the advantages of a periodical, which would have 
united in itself all other requisites for success in addition to that of being 
authorised and official. 

“Our brethren in Great Britain have maintained for a series of years a 
well conducted official magazine, which has contributed much to the ad- 
vantage of the brethren, and of the Order; — to the brethren, by the dis- 
semination of authentic information relative to the affairs of the institution ; 
and to the Order, by yielding an income in profits to the funds thereof, and 
thereby lessening direct exactions.” 

The character which we design to give to the work, is, to make it an au- 
thentic and official exponent of the true principles of Odd-Fellowship ; to 
illustrate the proper application of those principles in our relations to the 
Order, to each other, and to the world at large ; to explain to the whole ju- 
risdiction in its various departments from time to time, whatever in the 
laws, usages, language, lectures, or general work of the Order, may be 
either not generally, or imperfectly understood ; to record its gradual pro- 
gress, improvement and increase ; to detail such of its statistical concerns 
as may serve to show its resources, and their respective application to the 
legitimate ends of the institution, so far as they may be derived from the 
returns and special correspondence with the office of the G. Cor. Secretary ; 
to note the institution of new Lodges and Encampments, the celebration 
of general or local festivals, and to admit free and temperate discussions 
upon subjects of particular interest to the Order, whether connected with its 
work, form of government, state or federal legislation. A veiy large por- 
tion of the Covenant will necessarily be devoted to general literature ; and 
in this respect, we hope to place it along side of some of the best period- 
icals of the day. It will be obvious however to all, that we shall be doom- 
ed to disappointment, if left to the resources placed at our disposal by the 
Ghmd Lodge of the United States. The time has been when literature, 
science ana the arts, although not less zealously cultivated by their respec- 
tive votaries, than in the palmiest of ancient days, were neither cherished 
or appreciated; that day has passed, and it may be justly recorded by the 
historian, that the present is an age of distinguished intellectual and moral 
refinement. From eveiy quarter of the earth, the press is teeming with the 
rich productions of the human mind, liberated as it were from their prison 
house by the pure and enlightened education of an age, which invites the 
merchant, in relaxation from the mart of commerce, to the hall of science ; 
the mechanic from the workshop to the temple of literature, and the agri- 
culturist from the old and settled forms of rustic labour, to the study of the 
bounties of nature, as subjects of cause and effect, to be properly under- 
stood only by enquiry into the laws of science. No editor, or assistant, in 
view of the present critical refinement of society, could by possibility, of 
themselves, nope to sustain an elevated literary character for this magazine, 
however intellectually endowed ; much, very much therefore, will depend 

J on the willingness of those brethren whose talents, education and leisure 
life will permit, to aid us in the effort now making to furnish sucli at- 
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traction to the work, as will commend it in this department to the patron- 
age of the scholar, and the lover of refined literature. The means placed 
at our disposal by the Grand Lodge of the United States have been ap- 
plied to the best of our judgment, in the aids which we have called to the 
service of this magazine. In addition to these there are many, very 
many, whose talents we well know and appreciate, whose assistance we 
have invoked and whose promise we have for occasional contributions ; we 
trust they will not disappoint the expectations which the authorised annun- 
ciation of their names in our prospectus, has very generally awakened in 
the Order. 

The object of establishing the official magazine of the Right Worthy 
Grand Lodge of the United States, and the character expected to be given 
to the work is now before the Order, upon whose patronage mainly depend 
its hopes of success. 


With the present number commences the “ Covenant’ * under the aus- 
pices of the “Grand Lodge of the United States;” and as we will 
have occasion frequently to commune with its readers, through the course 
of the ensuing year, we have thought proper to offer a word by way of 
introduction. First of all, though perhaps late in the day, we wish to the 
readers of the Covenant, old and young, male and female, gentle and 
simple, “a happy new year.” A happy new year, indeed, may it be 
to one and all ; and when its circling suns shall have passed may we look 
back and with pleasure reflect, that its days have been spent in a manner 
profitable to ourselves and our kindred race. 

Having as in duty bound passed the compliments of the season, the read- 
er will please sit down, while we hold a short conversation upon the pros- 
pects before us. You see, friend, that the “ Covenant” appears in a new 
dress. It has doffed the old garments and come out in a new “holiday 
suit,” which if it be not of the real “ bon ton” we doubt not is sufficient- 
ly respectable to gain its admittance to your parlors, and to the presence 
and favor of your wives and daughters. The presiding genius of the es- 
tablishment promises that it shall be kept neat and clean, and that in this 
dress it shall regularly make you its monthly visits. We hope it may find 
a cordial welcome. But to secure an object so desirable something more- 
will be requisite than the mere outward adornment of the person. The 
“ inner man” must also be furnished with materials to amuse, interest, in- 
struct and improve the minds and moral feelings of those who may hear its: 
messages. Ah! Friend, there you have us. And this is by far the most 
difficult part of the business. In that work the present writer can promise 
but little. We can only say that we engage in it with an ardent desire, 
that it may be eminently useful, not only to the brethren of that Order to 
whose interests it is primarily devoted, but to all that read its pages. De- 
voted to a laborious profession, the duties of which engross the great por- 
tion of our time, we can promise but little, that shall possess any degree of 
literary merit. Our aim will be to be useful, rather than to please the fancy, 
or minister to a high literaiy taste. We will, from time to time, present 
the reader with such subjects, as we deem of importance to the Order; 
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rod calculated to promote the great principles of the institution; and it will 
be our constant aim to utter no word or sentiment that can give offence to 
the most fastidious, in politics or religion. We are proud to be named as an 
Odd-Fellow, and as such alone, will we write and speak through these col- 
umns. But promises are of little use. Our works must approve or con- 
demn us. So let it be. 

I. D. Wr 


WORK OF THE ORDER, AND DEPUTATION TO ENGLAND. 

The importance of the subject to which the subjoined proceedings refer,, 
and the very erroneous opinions, which we learn have been entertained, 
and acted upon in some of the Lodges in relation to the merits of the pro- 
posed effort to remedy a great and growing evil in the Work of the Order, 
we mean the constant innovation upon its ancient character, have induced 
us at the risk of being considered importunate to place them before our 
readers, with our views of the necessity of the measure recommended. 

R. W. Grand Lodge op the United States,) 
September Session , 1841. $ 

Rep. Hopkins from the Committee on Correspondence, made the following report, with 
the accompanying resolutions, which was resd, concurred in, and the resolutions adopted. 
7b the R. W. Grand Lodge qf the United States , I. O. O. F. 

The Committee of Correspondence, who were directed to inquire into the practicability 
of derising some means of producing uniformity in the Work of Odd-Fellowship through- 
out the Earth — and to that end, to consider the propriety of sending a deputation to Great 
Britain, to confer with the Manchester Unity, or any other Body oT Odd-Fellows, on this 
subject with a view to induce if possible their co-operation in the premises — report, 

That they have considered the matter referred to them, and are fully impressed with the 
importance of the subject — a uniformity in the Work of Odd-Fellowship throughout the 
Earth, is very desirable. They believe it is practicable, though certainly cannot be obtain- 
ed without great difficulty. In view of the fact that the Brethren in England consider them- 
selves as the Head of the Order, and claim to control the W ork every where, when it is 
well known that over it in the United States they have no control, but that it is under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of the United States, it will be seen at once what 
obstacles exist to the attainment of so desirable an object. For the purpose of producing 
mifarmity in the Work — your Committee believe it would be desirable that some one or 
more of the members of the Order in the United States, should hold personal communica- 
tion with the Manchester Unity. They therefore offer the following resolutions, viz: — 

Resolved, That the difficulty existing in the Order by a want of uniformity in the Work, 
is deeply deplored by this Grand Lodge. And 

RtMoived, That so soon as sufficient funds can be procured to defray the expense, one or 
Bore members of the Order shall be appointed to visit England — with instructions to confer 
with the Manchester Unity, or any other Body of Odd-Fellows on the subject of the differ- 
ence in the Work of the Order, and to use their best endeavours to procure a return to the 
ancient Work. 

The same Committee who were directed to consider and report on the propriety of an ap- 
peal to the Grand Lodges and Encampments, and Subordinate Lodges and kneumpments un- 
der their jurisdiction, to contribute a fund to defray the expense of a deputation to England, 
report — that, that subject has been considered by them, and being of opinion that each and 
every Lodge and member of the Order being deeply interested in the attainment of the ob- 
ject contemplated, the expense of sending a deputation to England should be borne by all. — 
That the regular funds of the Grand Lodge of the United States forbid the hope that for 
years funds sufficient can be obtained to enable it to pay the expense ; under this impression 
year Committee, in the belief that each Lodge would cheerfully aid in the attainment of thn 
o bj ect , and enable an early visit to England by the deputies to be appointed, offer the follow- 
ing resolution, viz: — 

Rnotoed, That the Corresponding Secretary address a communication to each Grand Lodge 
and Grand Encampment, working under the jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of the United 
States, stating the importance of the object to be attained by a deputation to England, and 
nuking a contribution of at least Ten Dollars from each Subordinate Lodge or Encampment 
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under their jurifdiction, to be applied to defraying the expenaes of one or more members to 
be appointed to visit England, authorised to use their best endeavours to obtain uniformity in 
the Work of the Order. All of which is respectfully submitted, 

H. HOPKINS, 

MARK P. TAYLOR, 

September 23 d, 1841. A. E. WARNER. 

On motion of Rep. Davids of New York, it was ordered, that the report of the Select 
Committee just adopted, in relation to the proposed deputation to England, and the resolu- 
tions accompanying the same, be printed by the Corresponding Secretary in circular form, 
and be addressed by him to each Subordinate to this jurisdiction. 

If we understand any thing about Odd-Fellowship we believe that its 
elementary, nay its cardinal feature, is the diffusion of benevolence and 
charity — that this is indeed ; its noblest attribute of character, and if we be 
right in our opinion, it requires no extraordinary accumen to discover that 
all other efforts to promote the fundamental object of the Institution, must 
measurably be abortive, if the means of discriminating in the dispensation 
of its favors are either entirely ineffectual, or at best of doubtful virtue.— 
The Work of the Order is the language of the Order, and its ready recog- 
nition, or intelligibility wherever and whenever it is attempted to be spok- 
en is the only certain means of protection against imposition, and the im- 
proper distribution of its charities. It is neither the dictate of wisdom, nor 
in the true spirit of Odd-F ellowship to stop to inquire where the departures 
from the ancient work originated \ how long they have existed , what party are 
more interested in producing uniformity in this particular , whether it be our 
brethren in England or ourselves ? Nor again does there appear any force 
in the argument which contents itself with a conviction in advance that 
the whole scheme will be a failure, and therefore does not merit support . It 
ought to be enough it seems to our minds to recommend this enterprize, for 
us to know, that the language of Odd-Fellowship as now spoken in Eng- 
land, is not the same which we were taught; that terms or idioms affecting 
the intelligibility of the whole tongue have been so changed as to render 
it difficult, if not impossible to understand each other; that as a conse- 
quence, English and American Odd-Fellows are respectively excluded from 
each other’s lodge rooms ; and that unless an effort is now made to restore 
the original language, we shall perhaps in another quarter of a century 
hold no fellowship whatever with the Order in Europe. It is true as is 
said very frequently that there are perhaps one hundred travelling brethren 
from England, where one from this jurisdiction visits that country, but let 
it be remembered that the obligations of Odd-Fellowship require that we 
should exert as much solicitude for the relief and protection of one brother, 
in a strange land, as for one hundred. The sentiment which we have heard 
gravely uttered in some Lodges, that the Work of the Order is well enough 
understood at home , and that we have no concern about it elsewhere, bespeaks 
a selfishness utterly at war with the enlarged field of labour and useful- 
ness for which Odd-Fellowship is destined, and with the principles which 
it teaches from the “ threshold” to the “tent where the High Priest is.** 
It savours too much of that narrow and contracted code which admeasures 
humanity by the world’s standard of values: to the honor of the Order 
be it said such idle opinions have but few advocates, and will find no re- 
sponse we are sure in any Lodge under this jurisdiction. The advance- 
ment of the empire of universal charity throughout the world ever will be 
the aim of our Order, for the attainment of which in no way can its ener- 
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gies be more efficiently employed than by the conference with England, 
recommended by the Grand Lodge of the United States. 

The opinion that the Manchester Unity will not meet us in a spirit of 
concession and compromise, appears to us alike unreasonable and gratui- 
tous. The envious distinction which lies open before the great parent of 
the institution as the certain result of a zealous co-operation in this mea- 
sure, of having produced an Order, united by a common bond and speak- 
ing a common language throughout the earth, forbids the idea, that she 
would reject counsels calculated to effect so desirable a result. We have 
neither doubt of the success of the mission, nor misgivings as to the sub- 
scription of the necessary fund. The Lodges and Encampments will sup- 
ply it, and we rejoice that the evidence of this fact is now before us.— 
In view then of the great importance of the subject, let every State in 
Odd-Fellowship send up their delegates at the September Session 1842, 
prepared to select the most distinguished of our Brethren, to represent the 
Order at large in this interesting conference. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

It would afford us great pleasure to publish at length some of the many 
very agreeable letters in relation to the condition and prosperity of the 
Order in the different States, which we are constantly receiving, but in as 
much as the limit of our pages forbid such a gratification we shall reserve 
a small space in our own department for the due acknowledgment of such 
favors, and the publication of such extracts from them as may be useful 
and interesting. 

Extract of a letter from late Secretary Geo. H. Walter , of Marion Lodge 
JVo. 2, of South Carolina i dated Dec . 4, 1841. 

' “During the last quarter (in which 1 bad the honor of serving aa Secretary,) which 
ended 26th November, 1841. 


The number of initiations were ...... 63 

1st Degree conferred on- - - - - - - -88 

2nd do. do. 89 

3rd do. do. - - • - - - - - 40 

4th do. do. 22 

6th do. do. 20 


The greatest enthusiasm appears to prevail among the Odd-Fellows in Charleston, 
and from 6 to 7 are initiated weekly in the two Lodges. 

" The best of feeling exists among the members of Lodges Nos. 1 and 2, and all seem 
much pleased with the beautiful principles expressed in the Order. 

M P. G. M. Bain arrived last Sunday, and opened the Grand Lodge of S. C. He has 

S 'ven us a great deal of useful information, as regards the Degrees, which was hereto- 
re unknown, and corrected a number of eriors incident to New Lodges. 

“Enclosed you will receive five dollars, which will pay for two year’s subscription to 
the New Covenant, about to be issued. 

“ And now air, I must leave you, but before I do so, allow roe to say, that with us, 
ev ery thing ahall be done here that can be for the good of our beloved Order, and any 
information or service that you may want, which is in the power of the Odd-Fellows to 
render, will always be given, and by none with more pleasure than by &c.” 
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Extract of a letter from Grand Secretary Thomas, of Charleston , South 
Carolina , dofetf Dec. 7, 1841. 

“ It is with pleasure that I have to inform you that the Grand Lodge of South Carolins 
was organized on the 29th November, when the following officers were elected: 

Bro. J. H. Honour, G. M. Bro. J. E. Walker, G. Treas’r. 

“ P. Dela Torrie, D. G. M. “ S. Thomas, Jr. G. Sec’ry. 

who were duly installed by P. G. M. Bain, of Virginia. 

“ The members of the Order will not soon forget P. G. M. Bain — a month would 
have been a short visit for such an Odd-Fellow to the frienus in Charleston. 

“ At the expiration of the second quarter, Marion, No. 2, numbered 129 members. — 
There is a probability of two additional Lodges at work, ere the present quarter shall 
close. 


Extract of a letter from P. G. M. Geo . M. Bain , of Portsmouth , Virginia, 
dated December 13, 1841. 

“ Accompanying this, I have the pleasure of making my return to the G. Sire of the 
installation of the Grand Lodge of South Carolina. I have never bad more satisfaction in 
the discharge of any duty as an Odd-Fellow, since I have belonged to the Order, than I 
had in my attendance in the city of Charleston. The Order there is in proper hands, 
such as will sustain its moral character, and give it standing throughout the state. 

“Enclosed, I have the pleasure of handing you ten dollars as a aonation from Wildey 
Encampment, to assist in defraying the expenses of the delegates to England. Also 
twenty dollars from Old Dominion Lodge — and here let me say that supposing all the 
Lodges would or might not respond to the call, 1 used my influence in obtaining the 
twenty instead of ten dollars.*’ 


Extract of a letter from Grand Master of Tennessee , dated Nashville , 
December 1, 1841. 

“I am also authorised to inform you that the Lodges here will most cheerfully contri- 
bute their quota of the funds nepessary to defiay the expense of sending an agent to 
England. 

“ You will therefore please notify the Grand Lodge of Tennessee, through the under- 
signed, what amount will be deemed sufficient from this state, and when it will be re- 
quired. Which will be forwarded with pleasure and promptness. 

“All here are pleased with purchase of the Covenant by the Grand Lodge, and are 
much interested in its success/’ 


Extract of a letter from Grand Secretary Glassbum, of Mississippi , dated 
Natchez , November 28, 1841. 

“ Annexed you will And our annual report — owing to the absence of the present Se- 
cretary from the State, and resignation of the Grand Master, it was delayed until the pre- 
sent— hoping it will arrive in time, and this delay will be excused. The various Lodges 
in this State are generally prospering, peace and brotherly love prevails among them. — 
The revenue of the various Lodges, as also of the Grand Lodge, alter paying expenses has 
been generally appropriated to the distressed and sick brothers of the Order. 

The annual report of the Grand Lodge of Mississippi, referred to, we 
subjoin to perfect to that extent the deficiency in the general statement of 
the Order made up by the Corresponding Secretary from the materials ia 
his possession at the last annual session of the Grand Lodge of the United 
States. 
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Extract of a letter from Brother G. F. P. Schwartze f Secretary of Potomac 
Lodge , JVo. 31, dated Hagerstown , Maryland , December 15, 1841. 

“Enclosed you will receive Ten Dollars, being; the amount appropriated by this 
Lodge, pursuant to a call of Grand Lodge of the United States, to aid them in sending 
a deputation to England, to effect a uniformity in the Work of Odd-Fellowship, which 
this Lodge conceives to be a very desirable object, and wish the Grand Lodge success in 
their undertaking." 


Extract of a letter from Secretary Tewksbury , of Marion Lodge , JVo. 8, 
dated Baltimore t December 4, 1841. 

“ It is with great pleasure I inform you that this Lodge has unanimously appropriated 
the sum sf $10 in aid of the deputation to England, to produce if practicable uniform- 
ity in the Work. The amount is at your service whenever called lor" 


Extract of a letter from Scribe A. W. Metcalfe , of La Fayette Encamp- 
ment 9 Pennsylvania , dated Philadelphia , December 18, 1841. 

“Enclosed please find the subscription of La Fayette Encampment, No. 6, I. O. of 
O. F. of Pennsylvania, amount of Ten Dollars made to the Grand Lodge of the United 
States, for the purpose of sending delegates to Europe, as per the resolutions passed 
September 23, 1841, which please acknowledge the receipt of. 

*< I have long been wishing, that an effort would be maae by the Grand Lodge of the 
United States, to have a better understanding with the members of the Order in Eu- 
rope." 


Representation of Grand Encampments in the R. W . Grand Lodge of the 

United States . 

We acknowledge the receipt of a letter on this subject from our worthy 
Brother in the District of Columbia, and although we do not disagree with 
him in opinion upon the merits of the question, we must beg to differ 
with him entirely in his speculations as to the influence which led to the 
constitutional amendments, allowing Grand Encampments a Representa- 
tion in the R. W. G. Lodge of the United States. It was the result of no 
combination between New York, Maryland and Pennsylvania, aided by the 
Proxy system as is intimated. Pennsylvania was certainly divided on the 
subject, and if Maryland and New York were found voting affirmatively, 
it was the result of accident, rather than design. We think we may ven- 
ture to say for Maryland, that the Grand Encampment feels very little in- 
terest in the matter. This subject is one of great importance however, 
affecting as it does the Constitution of the Grand Lodge of the U. States, 
and we shall cheerfully allow both sides to be heard through the Covenant, 
believing as we do, that its pages can be applied to no better use, than to 
free, full, and temperate discussion upon the laws of the Order. We may 
have something to say hereafter about the Proxy system — at present our 
worthy Brother in the District is informed that if he is disposed to discuss 
the subject of Encampment Representation in the Grand Lodge of the 
United States, the “ Covenant’ 1 is open to him for that purpose. 
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Grand Lodge of Maryland . — We chronicle with no ordinary satisfaction, 
the following among the many evidences of the prosperity of the Order in 
this ancient jurisdiction. 

Grand Lodge op Maryland, ) 

Oct . Communication, 1841. $ 

Resolved, That the Finance Committee be, and they are hereby authorised to purchase 
the adjoining lot to Odd-Fellows’ Hall, at a cost not exceeding five thousand dollars, and 
upon payment therefor to procure a good and sufficient title to the same in the name of 
the Grand Lodge of Maryland. 

And we add with great pleasure that the resolution has been promptly 
earned out by the Committee, and that the valuable lot of ground 28 feet 
front by 180 feet deep adjoining the present Hall in North Gay street, 
Baltimore, is the property of the Grand Lodge of Maryland, subject to 
such disposition, as in her wisdom she may think proper to make of it. 


Lodge Funds . — We find in The Rainbow, a well conducted weekly, de- 
voted to the cause of Odd-Fellowship, published in the City of New York, 
a valuable article on the subject of 11 Lodge funds.” We make the fol- 
lowing extract, and commend its salutary admonitions to the serious at- 
tention of our Lodges. 

Within these few years, there has been a great extension and rapid increase in the 
number of our Lodges — an increase perhaps without parallel in the annals of either 
Freemasonry, or any other secret society. As a matter of course, many of our Lodges 
are composed of young and inexperienced brethren, who, being left to themselves in 
the management of their pecuniary affairs, are often, I fear, from a misguided spirit of 
rivalry with other bodies or with other Lodges, too much inclined to dissipate their funds 
in idle pageantry , foolish parade , or other really unnecessary expenditure. Blessed with 
r resent health , they do not dream of a reverse. Forgetting, too, that provident maxim 
»bich says, 44 in prosperity prepare for adversity” they do not consider that the pros- 
trating hand of severe sickness may simultaneously visit many of the brethren of the 
same Lodge when least expected, and when — with exhausted funds, foolishly squandered 
— they would be ill prepared to sustain the pressure. The members of a Lodge under 
such trying circumstances would be driven to the necessity of either closing their Insti- 
tution, or meeting the exigencies of the case by voluntary gifts. It is to be very much 
doubted whether this spontaneous liberality would, or indeed could be long continued. — 
Such an extreme course, as a dernier resort to sustain Lodges sinking under pecuniary 
difficulties, will rarely, if ever be needed, if a prudent system of economy in expendi- 
ture be but regularly and strictly adhered to, so as at all times to be in possession of the 
requisite funds necessary to meet every emergency. 


The Independent Odd-Fellow . — This is the title of a Periodical publish- 
ed in Richmond City, by brother Ford. The last number has been shewn 
to us by a friend, in which we find an editorial abounding with denuncia- 
tions, as inconsiderate as unmerited, against the Grand Lodge of the U. 
States, for its temerity in venturing to establish an “ official organ” We 
have but little room, and much less inclination to notice at length the folly 
of die article. It is due however to the cause of truth that some of its 
c 5gregk> us errors, not to use a harsher term, should be corrected. In ori- 
ginating this Magazine, its publisher had not the most remote idea of in- 
terference with the indisputable right of any individual brother to publish 
a similar work; further at least we are sure, than the effort to produce a 
book of such a character and value to the Order as would commend it to 
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the patronage of a free and intelligent constituency, could render her ob- 
noxious to such a charge. 

If the Grand Lodge of the United States in view of the means of which 
she is possessed, of giving useful and interesting information of the condi- 
tion and progress of Odd-Fellowship throughout the world, furnished bv 
the voluminous correspondence with the Manchester Unity of England, 
and every quarter of her own jurisdiction, in which her proper officer is 
constantly engaged, has thought proper to place her archives at the disposal 
of the Board of Supervision of the Covenant, and to endorse them as au- 
thentic , who shall gainsay her authority ? Nothing more has she done — 
nothing more does she desire to do. By what system of logic it is argued 
that the selection of a particular press as the proper organ of a particular 
party, sect, or association, amounts to an attempted exclusion of other pub- 
lications from proclaiming similar principles, we cannot divine. If a little 
patience had been exercised in awaiting the appearance of the Covenant, its 
object and design would not have been misconceived, and our brother of 
Richmond would have spared himself the mortification that he will cer- 
tainly experience, when he has learnt that the grave insinuations in rela- 
tion to this work, of the object of its publication, the influences which prompt- 
ed it, and the private ends that were to be subserved , are the mere flicker- 
ings of his own brain, “ the baseless fabric of a vision .” Pursue “the 
even tenor of thy way” brother, we wish you no such stinted reward of 
thy toil as the fat salaries that are in store for the Editors of and contributors 
to the Covenant— but we pray you, remember in Love and Truth, the teach- 
ings of that sacred injunction “Do thy Brother no wrong .” 


Presentation of a Medal . — We had the pleasure by special invitation 
of being present on the evening of the 15th December, 1841, at the cere- 
mony of presenting a gold medal to P. G. James Patterson, by Harmony 
Lodge, No. 6, under the Maryland jurisdiction. We confess that in gen- 
eral we are averse to the practice of presenting medals, and in this feel- 
ing we believe the Lodges generally unite in this meridian; but if ever 
there was a case which might fairly be excepted from a general rule we 
think this, that very case. Brother Patterson has been a member of the 
Lodge since its organization, and has during that entire period, now ten 
years, been absent from the Lodge we learn but four nights, and on these 
occasions he was detained at home by illness of himself or family. The 
Lodge itself has been the subject of many trials and has had difficulties to 
contend with, which at one time had well nigh entirely destroyed it — at 
this critical juncture Brother Patterson was the leader of a Spartan band 
of his brethren, seven in number, who advanced the means to the Lodge 
of discharging its debts, and meeting the just claims of sick and needy 
brethren. With a zeal as generous as it was devoted, this struggle to 
sustain the Lodge was successfully persevered in to the end. Harmony 
Lodge, No. 6, now numbers one hundred and eighty-six active members, 
and has a surolus fund invested’at interest, of eight hundred dollars. — 
During the whole period of the adversity of the Lodge was Brother Pat- 
terson always to be found at his post, animating, cheering, and invoking 
his little band “not to give up the ship,” and now that she has rode triumph- 
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antly through the storm, you may still find P. G. James Patterson, taking 
the humblest station in the Lodge, visiting the sick wherever they are lo- 
cated, without regard to distance, and in person superintending the educa- 
tion and comfortable clothing of the children of the deceased brethren of 
the Lodge : after serving in every subordinate station in the Lodge, passing 
all the chairs, and acting as Treasurer of the Lodge for eight years, the 
visitor of the Lodge will find him as Warden at the present quarter, active- 
ly engaged in promoting the comfort and ease of its members during Lodge 
hours. This is an Odd-Fellow in every sense of the word — and well has 
the Lodge presented him with a beautiful token of its regard and affection. 


Deputation to England . — The circular which was addressed by the Cor- 
responding Secretary to the Grand Lodges and Encampments, and im- 
mediate Subordinates to this jurisdiction upon this subject, it was hoped 
was sufficiently explicit in its terms to avoid the necessity of explanation. 
It appears however from the many letters of inquiry received, that the 
Secretary has not been so fortunate as to make himself distinctly under- 
stood. To respond by letter to all the interrogatories that have been ad- 
dressed to him in relation to this subscription would be extremely onerous, 
he begs therefore to state for the information of all whom it may concern : 
That Lodges and Encampments are not required to subscribe to this‘object, 
there being no authority or inclination in the Grand Lodge of the United 
States to levy a tax upon the Order for any purpose : that any donations 
(for such is the proper term) made by the Lodges or Encampments res- 
ponsive to this appeal, will of course be entirely of their own free will: 
that all subscriptions made are for the specific purpose for which they are 
asked, and if the scheme fail for want of sufficient funds, that as a matter 
of course they will be returned : that Grand Secretaries are authorised to 
receive the same, and where there is no Grand Lodge, it is requested that 
they may be remitted directly to the Grand Corresponding Secretary. In 
order that all may know the probable success of the measure, we shall pub- 
lish in the Covenant from time to time as advised, a list of the subscriptions 
to this fund. 


List of subscriptions to the fund for the proposed Deputation to England \ 
as far as returns have been made . 


LODGE OB ENCAMPMENT. 


Merrinuc Lodge, No. 7 

Jerusalem Encampment, No. 2. 

Franklin Lodge, No. 2 

•Cofnmbia Lodge, No. 3 

William Tell Lodge, No. 4 

•Harmony Lodge, No. 6 

Marion Lodge, No. 8 

Miller Lodge, No. 18 

Potomac Lodge, No. 31 

La Fayette Encampment, No. 6| 
Tennessee Lodge, No. 1 
Nashville Lodge, No. 2. 

WHdey Encampment,. . 

Old Dominion Lodge,. . 

Getty’s Lodge, No. 11 . . 
Tompkins’ Lodge, No. 9 


WHERE HELD 


Lowell, 

Baltimore,. ... 
. . .do 


.do-, 

.do., 


.do 

.do 


Easton, 
Hagerstown,.. 
Philadelphia, . 
(Nashville,. . . . 


.do., 


Portsmouth, . 
...do..... 


'individual subscription of memben. 


New York,. . 
do..... 


STATE* 


AMOUNT. 


Massachusetts, 
Maryland,. . . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Pennsylvania,. 
Tennessee, . . . 

do 

Virginia, 

do 

New York,... 
do 


#10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

20 

20 

20 
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Rev . Jno. JV*. Maffit . — We learn that this distinguished Brother has been 
invited by the Library Association of the Grand Lodge of Maryland, with 
the approbation of that body, to deliver a Lecture in the City of Balti- 
more on the principles and character of Odd-Fellowship, in aid of their 
Library. We hope it may not be incompatible with his engagements to 
gratify their request. 


Contributors to the Covenant . — Our friends are respectfully informed 
that papers which are intended for insertion in the “ Covenant” must be 
in our hands at farthest by the tenth of the month preceding the publi- 
cation. 


We know how vexatious it is to a writer instead of the language which 
he has thought proper to employ, to give force and expression to his own 
ideas to find other terms, or words used by an editor or printer as the case 
may be. We claim no such privilege and shall not presume to exei> 
cise it We have thought it however due to all contributors to this Maga- 
zine to advertize them at the outset, that in no case except where the 
chirograph^ is so illegible as to forbid the hope of making sense without 
our aid, will we intermeddle with the language of a manuscript. 


Independent Order of Odd-Fellows . — The friends of benevolence will 
be gratified to learn that this Society is rapidly increasing in numerical 
strength, both in the United State* and in Europe. From a very small 
beginning, the “Independent Order of Odd-Fellows* * has now attained in 
this Metropolis a vast growth, and is quite a thriving and flourishing body. 
The “Grand Lodge** has for some time past held its regular meetings at 
the City Hall, in the largest chamber of that extensive public building. — 
At the last meeting of the Order, held on Monday, the 9th instant, the 
following officers were elected: Samuel Stettinius, G. M.; H. Latham, 
of Alexandria, D. G. M.; John Sessford, Jr., G. W.; A. G. Herold, of 
the Navy Yard, G. Secretary; William G. Deale, G. Treasurer; and Wm. 
W. Moore, G. Representative in the Grand Lodge of the United States. 

[JVaf. InL 


The dedication of the new Odd-Fellows* Hall at Richmond, took place 
on Tuesday with the accustomed ceremonies. 

The new Hall at Alexandria, for the accommodation of the same Order, 
is nearly completed. — Balt . Amer. 


Our Correepondent *. — We are gratified that they have been profuse of their favours. The following 
•hall appear, « We Three,” by Bro. P. O. H. Gates. “Odd-Fellowship,” by R. L. J. The able and in- 
teresting address of Brother Rev. A. B. Chapin of Connecticut, upon “ the history of the principle upon 
which Odd- Fellowship is based.” was received too late for this number, will be put to press immediate- 
ly for our next. Deputy Grand Sire Kneatn will accept our thanks for the beautiful “ Gem” from Bro* 
W. D. Baker. 11 Mysteries Explained,” received and will appear in our next. Also, “ The secret a of 
Odd-Fellowship,” by Bro. L. Wyman. Charleston Celebration of (he Id January , 1842.— Will some of 
our friends furnish us at an early moment with an account of the ceremonies of the day, and a copy of 
the oration to be delivered on the occasion. Grand Sire Kennedy . — The address of P. G. G. W. Clinton, 
and the action of the Lodges thereon , which you were kind enough to mail for us at New York, together 
with valuable official papers in relation to the Order in Indiana, have never reached ua. Diligent in- 
quiry has been made at Baltimore Pott Offiee, but without success. 
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HISTORY OF THE SECRET PRINCIPLE.* 


BY REV. BRO. B. CHAPIN, OF CONN. 


Brethren and Friends: — In addressing you on this occasion ; the an - 
imerswry of the organization of t/us Lodge , it might be expected that I 
should entertain you with an eulogy, upon the principles ana practices of 
Odd-Fellowship. That would be, both a pleasant and an ample theme ; 
but I have chosen rather to present you with a brief and condensed view 
of the history of the principle upon which this society is based . This I have 
done, that those who wish to trace the history of our association, or of any 
similar society, may be able to mark the agreement and disagreement of 
kindred institutions; and thus to distinguish between societies, which, 
though based on similar principles, differ in the mode of their application. 

, Among the nations of antiquity Egypt stood first and foremost. That 
kingdom was planted in the lifetime of Peleg, and was at the meridian of 
its power and glory, within a hundred years after the death of Abraham. 
At that early period, it had reached an eminence in many of the arts and 
sciences, which no nation or people has ever surpassed. Amon§ this peo- 

£ 5, at that time, were found institutions, based on similar principles, and 
ring similar objects in view, with the one whose organization we now 
celebrate. How far the correspondence would hold, it is impossible for us 
Is say. We only know, that there were secrets which were revealed only 
fe the initiated, — that the mode of initiation was solemn and impressive, 
aid well calculated to make a deep and abiding impression on the recipi- 
ents. Advantages, too, were connected with the knowledge of these se- 
crets j but what the benefits were, it is not now possible for us to deter* 


ivron w m x h tbe QxAatfUe Dodge, No. 1, I. O. O. F., of New Haven, Conn., September 1840. 
— gibe tint Aamvenuiry of the same, by Rov. A. B. Chapin, M. A.; Mem. Conn. Acad. Science and 
Yale Nat, II*. Soc.j Mem. Conn. Hist. Soc.j Hon. Mem. Rhode Island Hist. Soc. Ac. Ac. 
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Besides the Egyptian mysteries, we find scattered throughout all Eu- 
rope, and over a large portion of Asia, secret associations, — founded on 
similar principles, — characterized by similar ceremonies, and having simi- 
lar objects in view. Concerning these, our means of knowledge are scanty 
and imperfect; but enough is known to show the identity and sameness of 
their origin and object. These are all, sometimes spoken of, as the mys- 
teries of the Cabirii a name which is of itself a mystery, and which no 
learning and research has yet been able to explain. We shall consider as 
briefly as possible, what is known of the mysteries of the ancients, in order 
to show the identity of their origin, and the sameness of their principles. 

The Eleusinian mysteries , so called from the city of Eleusis, where they 
were celebrated, belonged to the mysteries of the Cabiri , and were carried 
from Egypt to Greece, probably by King Erectheus, who first initiated the 
Athenians into that ancient association, and who instructed them in the 
manner of celebrating the same, several hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era. We have a much more full and satisfactory account of the mys- 
teries of Eleusis, than of those of Egypt, from which they were]copied ; 
and more full, indeed, than of any other of the ancient mysteries. Conse- 
quently we shall go more into detail here, than upon any other part of the 
antiquity of our subject. But it must be constantly borne in mind, that 
as the mode of initiation } and the signs by which the initiated made them- 
selves known unto each other , were not allowed to be revealed, we can 
only make out these things, by a careful comparison of the several inci- 
dental allusions, made by those who had been initiated, to the circum- 
stances attending their initiation. Bearing this in mind, we shall proceed 
to give the best account we have been able to gather from the ancients, 
concerning the matter. 

The Eleusinian mysteries were divided into the lesser, and the greater; 
the lesser being a state of preparation for the greater. Every native Greek, 
unless he had been convicted of some crime, might become a partaker in 
these mysteries, after undergoing the proper purifications. This was done 
by abstinence of the body, — by sacrifices, and prayers, and by certain cere- 
monial washings. When the candidate had been thus prepared, he might 
be initiated into the greater, and more sublime of the mysteries. At the 
opening of these a herald proclaimed ; “ Hence, far hence, be the impious, 
the profane, and those whose souls are polluted with guilt after which, 
death was the punishment inflicted upon him, who, not having been initi- 
ated, should have the presumption to remain in the assembly. 

The mode of initiation seems to have been nearly as follows: — The can- 
didates being crowned with myrtle, — the emblems and token of their puri- 
fication in the lesser mysteries, — were introduced by night into a place 
called the mystical temple ; which upon their approach^ was instantly in- 
volved in darkness. At their entrance, they were reminded of the great 
benefits conferred upon men by a participation in those rites, — and of the 
purity of heart necessary for a proper reception of them. They were then 
washed in water, in token, that as the body was thus cleansed from all im- 
purities; so they should come with minds pure and undefiled. After this 
certain of the mysteries were read to them out of a book, — when the 
Priest proposed to each candidate certain questions, to which they were 
required to make answers ; and secrecy was enjoined under the highest 
penalties and sanctions. Then followed a scenic exhibition of various 
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terrific spectacles, calculated to awaken the strongest emotions in the be- 
holder. Funeral forms passed by, personifying death, and the ills that flesh 
is heir to. Then followed other scenes, representing the gloom and hor- 
rors of Tartarus, the dreary abode of the guilty, — accompanied by awful 
groans, — amid which might be heard the exhortation ; “ Learn by our ex- 
ample to reverence the gods, to be just and grateful.” Accompanying 
these, were sudden flashes of fire, and the low rumbling, as of distant 
thunder; — rendered more terrific by the hideous phantoms and spectres 
that met their eyes on every side. To these succeeded still other scenes, 
representing the delightful abodes in the Elysian fields, illuminated by a 
serene and glorious light; from whence harmonious voices uttered the most 
enchanting sounds. Indeed, it was a general characteristic of all the 
Cabirian mysteries, that they began in sorrow, and ended in joy. 

Persons who had thus been introduced into these mysteries, were call- 
ed the initiated; and the mode of initiation was called regeneration, or a 
new birth. What were the tilings made known to the candidate which 
he was not at liberty to reveal, it is impossible to tell. There is however, 
much reason to believe, that the eternity and unity of the Godhead, his 
power in the creation, and the falsehood of polytheism were among the 
things thus taught. It is certain that a state of future rewards and pun»- 
ishments, was most clearly set iorth, and that many other things, in direct 
apposition to the prevailing vices of the age were inculcated and taught; 
and at one time, at least, the operations of nature, and the origin of the 
arts were among the topics of consideration. 

The initiated into these mysteries, were believed to live in a state of 
greater happiness and security than other men, and to be under the more 
immediate care of the gods; — to enjoy more distinguished places in the 
Elysian fields ; — to enjoy a purer light, and to live more emphatically in the- 
bosom of the Deity. Hence the Greeks came from all parts to be initiat- 
ed into these mysteries, and to receive this pledge of happiness. 

Pythagoras, to whom belongs the honour of commencing a new era 
in the philosophy of the ancient world, availed himself of this feature of 
the ancient religion, to instruct his disciples more thoroughly in the truths 
of religion and philosophy. Or perhaps Pythagpreanism, is only a more 
full account of some parts of Eleusinianism. What was the precise mode 
of initiation into the mysteries of Pythagoreanism, we cannot tell. We 
only know, that it was preceded by a state of preparation; — that it was 
accompanied by the strictest obligations of secrecy ; — that the members 
had particular words and signs by which to recognize each other, which 
they were neither permitted to write or reveal, and that all the secrets of 
the Order were handed down by memory. 

The instructions of Pythagoras, were twofold ; exoteric or public, and 
esoteric or private. These last were never communicated to any but the 
initiated ; — to those who having gone through with the previous training re- 
quired of a disciple, had arrived at the degree of companion, brother, friend. 
And even to these, the secret instructions of his philosophy were impart- 
ed only under the form of symbols and images, after the Egyptian mode 
of sacred instruction. And this Pythagoras probably borrowed from the 
Egyptian Priests, with whom he spent several years, before establishing 
his system of philosophy. The business of the Pythagorean schools, seems 

fame been principally the study of the arts and sciences ; but there is 
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sufficient evidence that they commenced and closed every day with reli- 
gious duties. Something of the nature of those duties may be inferred 
from the following lines, which are a free translation of the “Golden Ver- 
ses” of Pythagoras. 

“ Let not soft slumber close thine eyes, 

Before thou recollectest thrice 
Thy train of actions through the day; 

Where have my feet found out their way? 

Whnt have I learn ’d— where ’er I’ve been— 

From all I *vc heard— from all I *ve seen ? 

What know I more, that ’a worth the knowing ? 

What have I done, that ’a worth the doing? 

What have I sought that 1 should shun ? \ 

What duty have I left undone ? S 

Or into what new follies run ? ) 

These self inquiries are the road 
That lead to virtue and to God.” 

Another system of mysteries, different in name, and probably in many 
of its ceremonies, is also deserving of notice in this place. I refer to the 
ancient Druids of Gaul and Britain, and the mysteries called Druidisnu 
Much learning and speculation has been expended upon the origin and 
meaning of the word Druid, but without much success. To me, however, 
it seems clearly to be the ancient Celtic drui, in the plural druidhe, de- 
noting, a druid, an atugwr y and a charmer . It is in fact, a word denoting the 
same thing as the Magi , among the Eastern nations, that is, wise man . — 
This derivation agrees with the etymology, — with the signification, and 
with the ancient usage of the word Druidism, which agreed in many res- 
pects with the peculiarities of Eleusinianism, but in more respects with Py- 
thagoreanism. It agreed with both in its secrets, — its impressive mode of 
initiation, after a preparatory course, and in many other things. It corres- 
ponded also with the mysteries of Eleusis, in professing to confer religious 
privileges ; but its most prominent characteristic was in accordance with 
Pythagoreanism, — being to all intents and purposes, a school of science and 
the arts. And like that too, it taught a contemplative system of religious 
philosophy; — dealt in signs and symbols, and conveyed its learning by 
oral instruction. The Druidical seats of learning were located in the deep 
recess of some forest of oaks, where twelve years were required of one who 
would prepare himself for any of the professions ; for among them, as well 
as among us at the present day, religion, law, medicine, poetry, history, 
&c. &c., were considered as distinct professions. These however, formed 
the exoteric, or public branches of Druidical teaching, and give us no idea 
of the nature of their mysteries. 

But in all of these ancient rites, there were certain things in which they 
agreed. It was a leading characteristic of all ; that they began in sorrow 


and gloom , and ended in light and joy ; — that they were calculated to remind 
men of their weakness , their ignorance , their helplessness, and their sinful- 
ness of character, of the shortness and the uncertainty of life , of the ills 
which flesh is heir to, of the punishment of guilt, and the reward of virtue 
and the rising of the just to Kfe eternal and immortal . In all too, the mode 
of initiation was calculated to make a deep and lasting impression upon the 
mind of the candidate . For this purpose, striking exhibitions of the con- 
sequences of sin, and the pleasures of virtue, were presented in sudden 
contrast; and every thing was designed to impress the beholder with a 
lively sense of what was thus represented. To these we may add some 
other things, in which all the mysteries, did in effect agree ; though wily 
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hinted at, or slightly alluded to in some, while in others they were clear- 
ly and distinctly brought to light. And first among these, was the doc- 
trine of a new birth , or a wonderful regeneration . What was signified by 
this, has been the subject of much debate and dispute. Some have sup- 
posed, that these regenatory sacrifices denoted a deep conviction perva- 
ding the pagan world, that man had fallen from his original purity, and that 
they were symbolical of the new birth , which alone can fit us for heaven. 
But others suppose, that they have no allusion to this whatever; but are 
corrupted copies of an original primitive religious ceremony, kept in com- 
memoration of the preservation of Noah and his family in the ark. 

In my own mind, I have no doubt that both are partly right, and partly 
wrong. That those mysteries were corrupted copies of a highly primi- 
tive rite, probably reaching back nearly to the time of Noah, and celebra- 
ting his deliverance from the flood, has been satisfactorily proved by learn- 
ed men. Now we have the testimony of an Apostle to the fact, that the 
ark of Noah, in which he was saved from the flood, was a symbol of that 
salvation which is signified by Christian Baptism. If then, the mysteries 
of the ancients, were copies, however corrupted, of such an ancient and 
primitive rite, then they must also have had reference, at the beginning, to 
the spiritual birth signified in baptism, of which the salvation of Noah in 
the ark, was also a sign and symbol. 

I am veiy far, however, from supposing, that this idea was retained in all 
the mysteries of the ancients. On the contrary I do not find any evidence 
that it was often thought of. But still, I must express my most thorough 
conviction, that there was enough retained in these symbols, even among 
the most corrupted, to lead the mind of a devout and reflecting man, away 
from their outward meaning, to their original and spiritual signification. — 
The assistance which we receive from this view of the subject, serves as 
a key to unlock the origin and meaning of many of those ancient religious 
ceremonies, which otherwise must remain as mysterious to us, as they did 
to the uninitiated of olden time. Even many of the ordinary ceremonies 
among the religious rites of the Greeks and Romans, unfold a higher and 
more exalted meaning, than at first they appear to present, when viewed in 
the light of this explanation. And here, therefore, I may lay down this 
general and universal proposition ; that every form of religion which now 
does exist , or ever has existed , was copied from an original divine institution , 
though many of them have been most woefully corrupted by the wicked- 
ness or folly of sinful man ; and also that every form of the ancient mys- 
teries was copied , from some primitive and original religious rites . The de- 
sign and meaning of these were often, yea generally lost sight of, but this 
does not affect the question of their origin. The fact of there being such 
copies, was expressly and distinctly asserted by the writers of the primi- 
tive church, and the point was proved, as thoroughly as such a point is 
capable of being proved, by Justin Martyr, in his Defence of Christianity , 
addressed to the Roman Emperor, A. D. 150. 

But we must now leave this portion of our subject, and turn to one, 
where mysteries more august and imposing, though attended by less of 
pomp and show, present themselves. I allude to the mysteries of the 
Christian Church, as they existed in the second century, between which 
and those we have just considered, there is a most striking resemblance. 
And here I must not forbear to notice, that I am treading on delicate ground. 
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It has been the field of much Theological and historical controversy, and 
seems destined to continue so for some time to come. But this need not 
prevent me from declaring what are my own opinions on the subject, leav- 
ing other Theologians and historians, who care to travel the same road, 
the privilege of doing as I have done, — form their own opinions, from an 
examination of the original authorities. 

But in order to make myself more intelligible, it will be necessary for 
me to state, that for a long time the Christians were so much persecuted 
and trodden under foot, that they had no houses of public worship, but 
were obliged to celebrate the mysteries of our holy religion in dens, in 
caves, and in caverns, in the tombs, and in the fields, and in private dwell- 
ings. Nor was this all. They w r ere under the necessity of setting a watch 
to guard the entrances to their assemblies, lest some lurking spy should 
creep in and betray them. This, however, does not apply to their preach- 
ing, which w r as public ; but only to the administration of the Sacraments 
of Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper; especially to the latter. And hence 
arose a practice which has continued in the church to the present day; — 
and from which but few have ever deviated, — that of sending away the con- 
gregation, before the administration of the holy communion. No one who 
had not been completely initiated into the Christian religion, was permitted 
to be present at the celebration of that great and holy mystery ; — in which 
the Son of God gave his spiritual Body and Blood, for the support and 
strengthening of the souls of his disciples. 

But two things seem to have been incorporated into these secrets, which 
subsequently became severed ; one the spiritual edification of all initiated 
Christians; and the other, the procuring of places suitable for holding their 
religious services. Or perhaps they were originally one, and the necessary 
secrecy of their deliberations caused one to grow out of the other. The 
object of one, was to rear a material and visible house, in which Christi- 
ans in every land might worship ;— of the other, to rear spiritual temples, 
meet for the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. One was tne outward and 
visible representation of the spiritual signification that was designed by the 
other. Hence the same language is often applied to both,— or perhaps 
both were often meant, when only one was spoken of. And because the 
temple of Solomon was the type of the Christian temple ; so they adopted 
language that had been used of one, when speaking of the other. Out of 
this last seems to have arisen the Secret Discipline of the primitive Church, 
about which so much has been said and written, generally to very little 
purpose. 

It has, however, been made to appear as exceedingly probable, that after 
Christianity became more generally diffused throughout the civilized world, 
that the Secret Discipline still remained, and those who professed it, confin- 
ed themselves mainly to the subject of Church building. As soon, how- 
ever, as the influence of the Christian religion became general, the custom 
of commencing other buildings than Churches, with religious honours 
arose, and hence the same persons were called to extend their labours to the 
building, or at least, to the superintending of the building of towers, castles, 
and fortifications. To this was added, the symbols of operative labour, 
still retaining these emblems which originally had a spiritual, as well as 
a physical meaning. 

We have not the means of tracing the precise histoiy of this society or 
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usociation, until we cope down to the 8th or 9th centuries. The reasons 
of this are, that the subject has not been thoroughly investigated, so far as 
we know, except as it existed in England, and because England was not 
the original seat of this association. Still, however, there is reason to be- 
lieve, that some of these men were in England and assisted in the erec- 
tion of the Old Cathedral Church, of Canterbury, about A. D. 600, — the 
Cathedral of Rochester, about 602, St. Paul’s, London, 604, Westminster, 
605. Several palaces and castles were also built during the same cen- 
tury, and the institution increased rapidly in England. 

Soon after this, we find the same body of men in England described as 
Masons, and in later times as Free Masons . It would seem also, that about - 
the middle of the seventh century, or perhaps a little earlier some of the 
doctrines and practices of Pythagoras were introduced into the Masonic 
Lodges, and hence arose the appearance of study, which has so long per- 
vaded the books on Free Masonry. Masonry seems to have flourished to 
a great extent in the time of Alfred the Great, in whose reign numerous 
Churches, and more than fifty castles were built. From the days of Alfred,, 
to the present time, a pretty complete list of the Grand Masters of Ma- 
sons in England has been preserved. F rom the time of Alfred to the reign* 
of Henry VIII., no less than seven Bishops, three Archbishops, one Car- 
dinal, and six Kings were among the number of Grand Masters. We can- 
not pursue this inquiry, and we can only remark, that Masonry in its pre- 
sent, or nearly its present form, dates from A. D. 926, when a Grand 
Lodge was summoned to meet at York, England, when all the ancient 
writings on the subject which could be procured, were collected together, 
and the present constitutions and customs of the York Masons, compiled 
therefrom. 

To what eitfcnt Masonry existed on the Continent of Europe, I am un- 
able to learn. It appears however, that a Bull was issued by the Pope of 
Rome, in the reign of Henry VI., authorizing and directing certain Italian 
Masons to travel throughout Europe, and to erect Churches and Chapels. 
They seem also to have superintended the building of the Cathedral of 
Cologne, from 950 to 1211 ; that of Meisen about the same time; that of 
Strasbuig from 1015 to 1439 ; the Convent of Batalha in Portugal about 
1400, and vast numbers of the public buildings on the Continent of Eu- 
rope. 

But these associations, though approved and patronized by the best of 
men, and though they have been instrumental in rearing most of those 
magnificent buildings which now adorn the countries of Europe, have fre- 
quently met with a most determined opposition. The opposition was first 
made to the Secret Discipline , by the Pagans, who proved themselves ex- 
ceedingly expert in the propagation of stories concerning its professors. — 
A portion of the answer made by Tertullian, a Presbyter of the Church, 
who wrote about A. D. 178, is so well worthy of attention, that I will 
quote it in this place. 

“If we do all in secret, how came you to know what is done? Not 
from one of ourselves *, for none are admitted to the religious mysteries, 
without a promise of secresy.” 

A similar course has always been pursued by its enemies, and generally 
with the same result But among all the opponents of Free Masonry, 
the Roman Catholic Church has proved itself the most constant and unde- 
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viating. We have already remarked, that this society had its origin in the 
Church, — that it has been patronized by Laymen, Priests, Bishops, and 
Popes. But as the custom of private confession to the priest became more 
general, the subject became involved in difficulties. At first auricular con- 
fession was recommended as a good and pious custom, tending to produce 
humility and sincere repentance. Then “ auricular confession,” from being 
simply recommended as a good thing , — was preached up as a duty ; as the 
only mode of obtaining forgiveness, — but by the decree of the Council 
of Trent, about A. D. 1530, it was made obligatory upon all the people. 
By this, — all the members of that Church are obliged to confess every sin 
of their lives. 

It was under the influence of this feeling and principle, that some priests 
undertook to obtain the secrets of Masonry , at the confessional. And fail- 
ing in their efforts, they visited their victims with the full weight of their 
indignation. But in England where this Church had never obtained as 
strong a foothold as on the Continent, Free Masonry continued without 
much opposition, until 1425. At that time the rivalry of the operative 
Masons, seconded by the opposition of the Roman Catholic Church, pro- 
cured a]statute prohibiting the meeting of Lodges. This law produced little 
effect, and very soon went into oblivion ; until the repeal of the statute on 
which this was founded, in 1562. That it produced very little, if any ef- 
fect, is evident from the fact, that the Archbishop of Canterbury was G. 
M. at the very time of its enactment ; — that he was succeeded by King 
Henry VI., 21 years after, — 1446, — to whom succeeded the Bishop of 
Winchester, the next year; to him the Bishop of Sarum, 1471, — then King 
Henry VII., 1500; who was followed by Cardinal Wolsey, 1509, and by 
other prominent men, both in Church and state. 

We come now to speak of the Order of Odd- Fellows, which agrees with 
all the societies we have spoken of irnthis : — they all have a striking and im- 
pressive mode of initiation, — all are calculated to make deep impressions 
upon the minds of men, and forcibly to remind them of their situation in 
life, and of their wants and necessities. In all too, the mode of initiation, 
and the signs by which the members recognize each other, are secrets. — 
The principles of the several Orders are all published to the world, and may 
be known by others as well as by the members. They differ from the 
ancient societies, inasmuch as those were supposed to confer religious pri- 
vileges, these only conferring temporal advantages. 

We have now gone over with a brief, but comprehensive view of the 
ancient and modem mysteries ; or, as they are now called, secret societies, 
and we have found, that from the earliest period of history, to the present 
time, similar associations, with similar rites and ceremonies, and with simi- 
lar objects in view, have always existed . And yet the rites and ceremonies 
are by no means the same ; for membership in one, would not procure the 
person admission into any other. We have seen too, that the original rites 
and ceremonies were of a religious character; copied originally from a 
divine institution ; and that for ages they were mighty agents in preserv- 
ing and perpetuating a knowledge of the truth, bom as it regards God and 
man. This accounts most satisfactorily, for the resemblance between the 
early Christian rites, and those of the ancient mysteries, by showing that 
the mysteries were corrupted copies of that divine original, which Christi- 
anity restored in its full beauty and splendor. It shows us too, how that 
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the secret discipline of the primitive church, gave rise to an institution, 
which has since been called Masonic, and thus accounts for all the cere- 
monies and practices of that society. 

And this comparison will enable every member of all similar societies, 
to see that the same general principles have been incorporated into those 
whose name is of more recent date. While, therefore, the name of Odd- 
F ellowship, is of comparatively modern origin, the principles upon which 
it is founded, are as ancient as history; and have been far more universal 
than civilization itself. Their application has been variously modified, in 
different countries, and at different times ; but there has always been a 
similarity of principle, and a similarity of application. There is however, 
one remarkable point of difference, which must not be overlooked ; — the 
most recent applications of this principle, are the most simple in their 
form, — anti do not pretend to confer any religious privileges. Their object 
is, in short, brotherly love , and mutual aid. This has, indeed been for a 
long time, the main object of the Masonic institution. But Odd-Fellow- 
ship differs from that, in assigning a definite sum, to which each sick and 
needy brother is entitled. It also differs from that, in assigning to mem- 
bers certain specific duties to the sick and afflicted. And it requires this 
as an exemplification of those principles which are the basis of this insti- 
tution; ana a refusal to comply with these requisitions, is punished by 
withdrawing the aid and countenance of the Lodge. I have said that it 
does not profess to confer religious privileges, yet its principles are in strict 
accordance with the principles of the Gospel; so that any one who would 
come up to the full extent of what is implied in our principles, must lead 
the life of a Christian. 

Of the advantages arising from this association, I have not time, and 
there can hardly be any need that I should speak. Those who would be 
informed, can readily obtain the desired information from the published 
proceedings and, constitutions of the Lodges. And a small amount of re- 
flection will demonstrate the propriety of all our rules and regulations. — 
They will see, that temperance, sobriety, good-order, and brotnerly affec- 
tion, are among the things which must always characterize those who live 
in accordance with their principles. A genuine Odd-Fellow will be a 
good man, a good citizen* a kind husband, father, and friend. 


EDUCATION, 


BT B R O . B. B .. B A X, L O C K , Q f HBW YORK. 


It is conceded by all, without any regard to peculiarities of sect or par- 
ly, that individuals and nations have been distinguished and honored, or 
debased and corrupted, in proportion to the attention given to moral cul- 
ture, or to its neglect To say that Education is of itself invaluable, the 
very bulwark of a free people, the safeguard of thriu: liberties, and that it 
promotes the happiness of man, would be uttering in feebler language what 
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has been said by almost every scientific man from the days of Archimides 
or Galiileo down to the death of Benjamin Franklin. We hear one who 
utters as much truth as poetry in the couplet, declare, 

“ ’Tis education forms the common mind. 

Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclin’d.” 

and another whose judgment is worthy of consideration, tells us, “What 
the skill of the sculptor is to a block of marble, education is to the human 
soul ; if the skill of the polisher brings out the colours, makes the surface 
shine, and discovers every ornamental cloud and vein that runs through 
the body of it, education after the same manner, when it works upon a no- 
ble mind, draws out to view every latent virtue and perfection which, with- 
out such helps, are never able to make their appearance.” And still 
another, “ Intelligence is the life of liberty, a good education directs the 
best and noblest powers of man in the proper channel in which his Divine 
Author intended they should move/ 1 If the marble then (to use the figure 
employed above) would continue in its dark and secret quarry, and never 
discover its inherent beauty and excellence, if the hand of art did not seek 
it out and bring to the admiring eye its charms, so a mind without education, 
although possessed of innate and hidden powers, “like a pile without in- 
habitant to ruin runs/’ 

What is a mighty giant with the strength of a Titan or a Hercules who 
has no controlling and directing knowledge to guide and regulate his ener- 
gies ? Indeed what is all matter but inert ana motionless, till mind adorns 
and beautifies it, or sets it to work in the accomplishment of its destined 
end? “There is but one object,” says St. Augustine, “greater than the 
mind, and that one is the Creator.” When we reflect then, that this mys- 
terious, thinking, reasoning, feeling principle is so much dependant on a 
proper education, on moral culture for the development of its high and migh- 
ty energies, when we contemplate the works which it has performed und- 
er the fostering care of cultivation, it will not be thought a work of super- 
erogation that we call the reader’s attention to this matter. There is some- 
thing more than mere words in the injunction, “ Educate the orphan. * 
There are not only clustered around this short phrase all the tender and 
hallowed emotions of sympathy and brotherly affection, the chastening 
thoughts of pleasure brought to disconsolate hearts ; the defenceless pro- 
tected, and the unfortunate blessed and made happy ; but we may consid- 
er that in carrying out this requisition, we are not polishing the literal mar- 
ble and developing its intrinsic excellencies, but we are adorning and pre- 
paring mind, a spark of the Divinity ; mind, the powers of which have 
wrought all that is magnificent and wonderful in the universe. 

“ Oh what a patrimony this ! a being 
Of such inherent strength and majesty, 

Not worlds possest can raise it; worlds destroy’d 
Not injure ; which holds on its glorious course. 

When thine Oh Nature, ends!” 

See then the difference between the two objects here presented, as con- 
sidered in the abstract; marble, and mind. The one is cold and senseless 
matter, the other is a hidden power of a dignity and a grandeur which ex- 
cites the wonder and admiration of men and angels! it grasps the past and 
the present, eternity itself in a single thought, and flies swifter than the 
winged lightning or light e the rial to the utmost limits of the creation. Yet 
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both, be it remembered, must have the hand of “the polisher,” to exhibit 
their native powers and -worth. On this ground then, we found a reason 
or pgument for adhering to this one principle of “our Order,” the edu- 
cation of our orphans. We grant that there are other and weighty con- 
siderations connected with this matter; but we shall in this article view 
education in connexion with the subject or object upon which it operates. 
When one has digged into the bowels of the earth and laid open its treas- 
ures, when he has taken the dull and formless marble from its subterranean 
bed, fitted and polished it for its destined end, to garnish and decorate 
some splendid mansion, or to be as a memento of the worthy dead, he has 
done a good work ; and who does not look with pleasure on the shining 
and particolored surface as it comes from the hands of the sculptor? Who 
does not admire the great change which has been effected on the rough 
stone ? and w ? ho could have thought that the glistening and elegant speci- 
men of architecture which now excites our admiration, but a short time ago 
lay in the rugged mass an unsightly thing? Do we look with gratification 
on what the accomplished artizan has done on the coarse granite or the 
rough marble, and can we anticipate no pleasure in the prospect that our 
means and energies are to improve and cultivate and embellish the mind? 
He must be a strange kind of a philosopher who can see beauty to enchant 
the senses and regale the heart in the polished marble, and yet can feel 
no interest, no joy in a retrospect of the salutary influences that have been 
exerted over him by education. Cold must his soul be, who can rest sa- 
tisfied with the mere recognition of the motto, “educate the orphan,” and 
not feel that there are obligations drawn from the dignity and excellence 
of the human mind itself, from the necessity and importance of its culti- 
vation, aside from all other motives ; that there are strong and powerful 
claims urging to energetic and united effort in this matter. Is it true, as 
Aristotle has said, “that a statue lies hid in a block of marble,” then it is 
equally true that the chisel of the artist only, can give it the form and sym- 
metry of the human figure ; the hand of art must shape the unformed ma- 
terial into the “ marble that 3eems to speak.” This is the fact also in ref- 
erence to mind ; and it is no more a matter of speculation, or a fancy that 
will “melt as breath into the wind,” to say that our future Barbaula, and 
Moore and Brown and Sherwood &c. are among the orphans whom Prov- 
idence may commit to our charge, than it is to affirm that the statue is hid 
in a block of marble, or that future edifices and superstructures which are 
to be lasting monuments of our national glory are yet at rest in the original 
elements of matter. What, let us inquire, has mind accomplished ? It 
has garnished the wide earth with splendid cities where our ancient fath- 
ers spread their tents or lived in caves ; the extended plain and the desert 
bear the fruits of thought and meditation and inquiry ; the everlasting rocks, 
and hills of granite that stood for ages are removed and moulded into en- 
during fabrics of honor and comfort, or their places supplied with the mod- 
els of skill and invention. It has carried the freighted ship over seas and 
oceans along whose coasts the most daring seamen of antiquity sailed with 
their eye always on the “friendly shore.” It has led man to regions 
“where Phoebus* fire scarce thaws the icicles,** that he might store his 
memory or satiate his enterprise. 

ft Mind, mind alone— Bear witness, earth and heaven ! 

The living foantaim in itself contains 
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Of beauteous and aublime ! Here band in band. 

Sit paramount the graces ; here, enthron’d 
Celestial Venus, with divinest airs. 

Invites the soul to never fading joy.” 

In the appropriation therefore, of our funds to the establishment of schools 
and seminaries of learning, we shall afford means and facilities, not solely 
to “feed the hungry and clothe the naked,” but for the development of that 
living power which has led man to search sea and land, the earth and the 
heavens for the acquisition of new and momentous truths in the arcana of 
knowledge. It has not only sent him forth to grapple with the waves and 
winds, but he has laid hold on the fierce thunder-bolt, and weighed pond- 
erous globes as in a balance. “ He can almost make the marble speak, 
and the brook murmur down the painted landscape.” If then there are 
such energies in man which need the cultivating hand of education to 
bring them into exercise, we have much in the consideration to stimulate 
us to action and vigorous, combined effort in educating the orphan. Let 
* us consider that there are not only reasons found for pursuing such a course 
in the character of our “social compact,” but in the nature of the mind, its 
dighity, and its capability of improvement. 

Should these desultory remarks be acceptable to “ the Covenant,” it will 
lear from us again on the subject. 


ODE. 


BY 'HRS. C. K. SAWYER. 

Sung at tbo celebration of (ho Anniversary of Mercantile Lodge, No. 47, 1. O. O. F., New York, 

January 14, 1842. 


Oh 1 Who are they who ever stand 
Along life's rugged way, 

With pitying heart and gentle hand 
Misfortune’s tear to stay ? 

Who from the pleadings of the poor 
Ne'er turn their ear aside ? 

Whose footsteps often seek the door 
Where wo and want abide ? 

Tis the generous band, who, hand in hand. 
From the graybeard to the youth. 

Have sworn, they side by side will stand 
In Friendship, Love and Truth ! 

See stretched on yonder bed of death, 

A widowed mother lies, 

“ My orphan babes !" with struggling breaih 
And faltering voice, she criea: 
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“ Ob, who your young and tender forms 
From sorrows grasp will save, 

Or shield you from life’s crushing storms 
When I am in my grave?” 

Peace, dying Mother ! friends are nigh 
Will guard their tender youth. 

And round them twine the hallowed tie 
Of Friendship, Love and Truth ! 

See, lone and friendless on our shore 
An exiled wanderer stand ; 

Oh, where are they who came of yore 
To meet his eager hand ? 

Far — where he bends bis streaming eye3. 
Across the ocean’s foam. 

Till his sick heart within him dies 
With yearnings for his home ! 

But, lo ! with warm and sudden clasp, 

A friend is near to sooth. 

And cheer him with the well known grasp 
Of Friendship, Love and Truth ! 

Speed on, ye faithful brothers ! speed ! 
And blessings with you go ! 

Still aid the widow in her need. 

And sooth the orphans* wo ! 

Still by the heart-sick stranger’s side 
With words of kindness stay* 

And bid the deep and troubled tide 
Of sorrow pass away ! 

Ye generous band ! long may you stand. 
The graybeard and the youth. 
Shoulder to shoulder, hand in hand. 

In Friendship, Love and Truth ! 


SECRET SOCIETIES. 


“ By their fruits yo shall know them.” 

This rule laid down by the wisest and best moral philosopher that ever 
appeared in our world, is applicable to Pharisees and Christians, to indivi- 
duals and to communities. To its correctness when applied in the study 
of character our Lord bears witness in his sermon upon the Mount, from 
which the rule is extracted. “ A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, 
neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit.” ‘ ‘ Do men gather grapes 
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of thorns, or figs of thistles ?” How, I inquire, are we to learn the real 
principles of any society ? How are we to judge correctly of individual 
character? ~ Shall we, do we, take public professions as the test? I trow 
not. Profess what you please, we read your principles in your practice, 
your true character m the exhibitions of life. This is the language of in- 
telligent men and of the world generally, whether addressed to individuals 
or to societies, which are but communities of individuals. What is a fair 
and natural conclusion, reasoning from these premises ? [Whether I speak 
of myself as an individual or as a member of some society, the conclusion 
is one.] As it regards my standing in a liberal and enlightened commun- 
ity, it is comparatively unimportant what motives I may avow, what prin- 
ciples I may proclaim, or what character I may assume. Men will read 
my real motives, my real' principles, my real character, in the unfolding 
page of daily life. Here is the true test. Every act will add a letter, ev- 
ery day a line and every year its page to this volume of truth — this faith- 
ful expositor of motives, this register of principles, this history of character 
— “known and read of all men.” 

When sealed up in death, it may be styled the ‘book of fate;* for it 
shall be brought forth in the Great Day, and out of it will be made up the 
final sentence. But I will return to the train of thought which I had pro- 
posed in the commencement of the article to bring before the reader. Out 
of what has already been advanced I will draw three propositions. First : 
The Great Founder of Christian ethics has laid down this rule for the study 
of character — “By their fruits ye shall know them.” Second : Men of 
this age do carry out and apply the principle of this rule. Thirdly : This 
application is made, independent of all professions or concealments, which 
clearly proves that neither of these acts can be taken as the test of charac- 
ter. Upon the correctness of these three positions I will venture a fourth. 
One which has an important bearing on the design of the present com- 
munication. 

I have the right to leave my fellow-men to judge of my character by the 
rule which our Saviour laid down. — I am not necessarily obligated to per- 
form a work of supererogation, such as an avowal of my motives and prin- 
ciples evidently would be, when the uniform practice of man has shown 
that no such avowal is of weight in the great question of fixing character. 
If I see fit to unveil the motives which lie in my breast as springs of action, 
and to proclaim the principles by which I regulate and govern these actions 
— it is well — you have no right to dictate in the matter. Your true course, 
in either case, is to read in the volume of life for yourself, applying our 
Saviour’s rule. 

While this position might safely rest for its support upon what has al- 
ready been advanced, we will see if nothing more can be adduced to 
prove its validity. What said the Saviour when importuned in reference 
to his real character? “If I tell you ye will not believe.” — Again, “ my 
works, they bear witness of me.” The inspired apostle also exclaims — <c I 
will show you my faith by my works.” Who does not award to others ; 
who does not claim for himself the right involved in the apostle’s declara- 
tion, and the answers of our Lord ? The right of avowing or withholding 
professions, relative to his faith and character? The right is unquestiona- 
ble. If the right is conceded however to one individual, it must be con- 
ceded to any number of individuals. But these individuals may associate 
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and thereby become a society. The members of this society may choose 
to unbosom to each other, in the fulness of their confidence, that which 
they withhold from the community at large — but we have already seen that 
the right to withhold and to communicate is the right of every man — the so- 
ciety therefore is not chargeable with any injustice to the community at 
large, nor has the public j ust cause of complaint on the ground of conceal- 
ment. It cannot be made a crime of itself. It is not concealment, but the 
nature of the thing concealed, which renders the act criminal. 

For instance, here is a man accused and convicted of harboring treason- 
able designs against the country. Why is he punished ? For having con- 
cealed designs? No! The designs were of such a nature as to demand the 
punishment. Had they been openly avowed from the first, their punish- 
ment would nevertheless have been incurred. It is then the nature of that 
which is harbored or concealed, and not concealment which constitutes 
crime. We daily summon the soul to private counsel. Come my soul, 
let us take into consideration the business of this day ! What man has a 
right to sit in my soul’s counsels ? JV 'one / I may acquaint him with their 
nature if I see fit, or I may gamer them, in that sanctuary which the wise 
and holy Creator veiled from the gaze of mortals, and no injustice is done 
him. — He cannot take from me this privilege, nor can I prevent him from 
studying my character, in the application of the rule of our Divine Master. 
As the heart with its motives, and the soul in its councils — so “ Odd-Fel- 
lowship” with its secrets, and “Odd-Fellows” in their meetings, are in the 
acknowledged exercise of inalienable rights. These rights in either case 
may be abused. When such abuse is made known, sincere, merited, just 
censure will follow. But let it always follow! War not with rights, lest 
the spirit of just resistance arise in its strength. Here is a society. If 
you like the phrase better — a secret society . The members of this associ- 
ation peaceably assemble for the transaction of business, in which the so- 
ciety and its members are alone interested. Who is prepared to say that 
they are bound to throw open their doors to the multitude ? No one. 
Then they have a right to close them. But then “your secret society — 
your secret meetings — works of mystery — and deeds of darkness Not- 
withstanding the conclusive arguments by which * the right’ is establish- 
ed these sounding phrases are, and no doubt will be thrown out, to mis- 
lead the uninformed and prejudice the public mind; and by whom ? By 
those who are confessedly ignorant of that society to which they are ap- 
plied. Now there is more sound than sense in these precious phrases, when 
applied to one of these societies with which the writer is personally ac- 
quainted. 

Then I propose to offer a few plain and well meant remarks on “things 
which I have both seen and heard.” What is “ Odd- Fellowship ?” If I 
take the motto of the society, it is “Friendship, Love and Truth.” But 
professions are not tests; I will speak of that which I “do know” In 
one word, it is “Benevolence .” All else that pertains to “Odd-Fellow- 
ship” only has reference to the carrying out of this great principle, and 
extending the society over different parts of the world. What are “ Odd- 
Fellows ?” Persons of different nations, of different religions and political 
tenets, of different manners, customs and languages voluntarily associat- 
ed together, bound to each other by common principles of association, 
known to each other wherever and whenever they meet, and faithfully 
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pledged to the carrying out of the same great principles — “ Friendship , 
Love and Truth” 

To what class of wants does that particular manifestation of the great 
principle of “ benevolence termed “ Odd- Fellowship” address relief? — 
Those wants growing out of sickness, reverse of fortune, accidents and 
death. The society makes provision for the comfort of all the sick with- 
in its pale, for the maintenance of such as are from sudden and unavoida- 
ble misfortunes deprived of the means of support, for the burial of the 
dead, and extends its condolence and fostering care to widows and orphans. 

What is there peculiar in this society ? Its secrets. What is the na- 
ture, and of what use, are these secrets ? They consist of certain rites 
which are administered uniformly to all who unite with the * Order,* of 
certain rules for the government of the society in the transaction of its bu- 
siness, and of certain forms of salutation and address by which persons of 
different nations arid languages may be instantly known and acknowledg- 
ed as brethren. Without these, the society could not cany out the pur- 
poses for which it was instituted, beyond the limits of a few miles, or a 
single city. With these the society can be perpetuated from generation 
to generation, and extended over different nations, without danger of im- 
position, from time to time, by impostors who have no connection or int- 
erest with the society, or claim upon its funds. By these secrets the so- 
ciety can extend the arms of its charity over the wide oceans, and bind in 
brotherhood the isles of the sea. 

In addition to what has been urged in defence of this institution — in 
addition to all that has been offered in order to show the right, propriety 
and great utility of secrets (as they are called) in such an institution — we 
have still another consideration. The Saviour when on the earth with his 
select few, was much in secret. He taught that in private plainly to his 
disciples, which he delivered in parables to the multitude. After Christ’s 
crucifixion his disciples met privately — met in secret — were within, the 
doors being closed, &c. Christians in times of persecution met in seoret, 
not only in imitation of the Saviour’s example, but from love to each oth- 
er’s society, and through fear of their enemies. Our Lord enjoined the 
performance of duties in secret. Private duties unknown and unobserved 
of the world. Such as prayer, fasting, almsgiving. 

What must we conclude? That secrecy in itself is no crime. If it be, 
our Lord himself, and all his early followers were . I will not fin- 

ish a sentence which breathes so much of blasphemy ! Yet such is the in- 
evitable conclusion to which we must come, if 1 secrecy* of itself, is made 
out to be a crime. No ! As we have already shewn in this article that all 
men have secrets, and hold private councils in their souls; so all men are 
criminals ! daily criminals. But are men from this cause daily transgres- 
sors of true moral obligation in this respect? I think not. Who veiled 
the soul’s council chambers? Who hallowed and consecrated to yourself 
and His presence alone, the sanctum sanctorum of the inner man? The 
High, Holy, and Just One. He that inhabiteth Eternity. — He whose 
ways are at times mysterious — whose counsels are his own, hidden at 
time? even from angels, and known only when, and to whom , it pleaseth 
Him to reveal them. — He who has made man, in this respect, after his 
likeness, “in his own image.” 

We say then, unless some other charge, than the mere fact of secret 
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meetings, and ceremonies, and forms of salutation, can be brought against 
Odd- Fellowship, she stands acquitted by reason and revelation of all crime. 

It may be asked ; does Odd- Fellowship provide for the relief of the des- 
titute, tor the support of widows, the education of orphans, the comfort of 
the sick, the burial of the dead, out of the Order. As a society it does not. 
Are you not straitened then in your charity? Is not your benevolence 
partial and selfish? By no means. The society answers the end for which 
it was originally instituted. As we were free before, to give to general 
objects of charity, and to put forth the hand of benevolence, so we are now . 
To divert the funds of the society raised for a special object, would be to 
act dishonestly, as well as to defeat the great objects of the institution. 
lVho does not see this at once? Suppose a case. Here is a society rais- 
ing funds for the express purpose of relieving a particular class of suffer- 
ers. Sov. - .p >se the money is taken and appropriated to other purpos- 
es: you see at once the society acts, or those who have the dispositions of 
the funds act. dti Here is a church which makes a monthly, or 

a quarterl y collection for the poor of that church. Who would call it eith- 
er penevoience or justice, to divert the iund thus raised, to other purpos- 
es! We see that this objection which some have been pleased to urge 
against the Order is nothing. As OddUFeUows — ve make provision tor 
all who are in suffering and in want among our members; as individuals 
— we help others to as great an extent perhaps as most of our neighbors. 
May God help us to do even more. Where then is onr crime reader l “I 
do not say that your society has no good thing in it; but all the good ye 
have is bo ed from my Bible. Now do not suppose that I am so fool- 
ish as tots t second hand what I already possess.” — But stop reader, 
let us look your objection in the face for a moment and see where it leads 
us. I do. v that Sabbath Schools “have no good thing in them, but 
all the good fhey have was borrowed from my Bible, &c.” The same may 
be said of all benevolent institutions, of temperance societies, of tracts, of 
religious books and societies for their distribution. Now let such objec- 
tions for consistency's sake be laid aside. They are too absurd to serve 
any good purpose whatever, except to show a want of real objections, on 
the part of all who use them. But I must conclude this article, already 
drawn out to a greater length by the unfolding of the subject, and the an- 
swering of objections, than I had at first anticipated. 

^ To the candid reader I yield these thoughts on the subject of secret so- 
cieties, hoping that if no good has been done, the writer has at least been 
saved from uncharitable feelings and unkindness toward all who may differ 
from him in regard to the great utility of “Odd-Fellowship.” All have 
the right to judge and act for themselves in this matter. Odd-Fellow® 
would be the last to rob you of your rights, or force you to become one of 
Ifceir number. Do you wish to become one of them, that you may enter 
their sanctum sanctorum where the multitude intrude notr— that you may 
karo their rites — and enjoy common privileges with them i If you are an 
honorable man and make a proper application you will no doubt be accept-i 
•d. When admitted, if you see aught that is wrong, aught which you as 
a man or a Christian do not approve, you are free to withdraw. If you have 
no desire to become one of them, you have only to pass quietly on your 
way, in the full exercise of your privileges, and leave them to the enjoy* 

netU of theirs • Methodist Protestant and Family Visitor. 
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Old age is said to be “cold and Unlovely,’ * and it is perhaps natural 
that, to tne eye of youth, the frosted brow and tottering step of advanced 
years should present a painful contrast when compared with the flowing 
locks and energetic movements of manhood in its prime. To be old is, to 
the great majority of mankind, to have passed through a host of trials and 
vicissitudes well calculated to rob the form of its gracefulness, and cause 
the icy folds of distrust to encircle the heart. Who is there that has trod- 
den the toilsome path of existence for even a moderate portion of the space 
allotted to human life, without having suffered from the paralysing touch 
of disappointment, or the more painful recoil of confidence unguardedly 
bestowed or kindness unrequited ? and who does not heave a sigh on call- 
ing to mind the joyous forebodings that at the commencement of his ca- 
reer seemed to promise a calm and happy future ? Human life has been 
not inaptly compared to the term allotted to the glorious orb of light in its 
diurnal course. Youth is the morning of existence. Gay and glittering 
with the gems of hope that dazzle while they delight, it tells of scenes 
never to be realized and of budding flowers of bliss doomed to fall and 
wither beneath the scythe of time. Manhood is the noon-tide of our be- 
ing, glorious with the light of knowledge and glowing with the fervor of 
meridian power, but untempered by the balmy dews of sympathy that sink 
into the heart and win its throbbings back to quiet and repose. As years 
pass by and sobered thought assumes control where fiery passions once 
had held dominion, the evening shades steal on apace ana twilight comes 
to usher in the night of death. Nor are our closing hours though dim, de- 
void of charms. The blazonry of intellect is there and sage experience 
decks the sombre scene with gems of thought which treasured up for years 
and brightly pure now serve to grace our pathway to the grave. Again, 
our being’s type is found amid the seasons of the circling year. In Spring 
behold the picture of our boyhood. Our feelings then are fresh and aspi- 
rations rise like flowrets from the soil, of every form and tint, to deck our 
forward march, and lure us on through field and grove, o’er mountain side 
and dale. In every rill that gushing from its parent fount runs sparkling 
on, behold the sunny lapse of childhood’s round. Unsullied and without 
a stain it flows, and hides beneath its wave no hidden snare to trap the 
wandering step of passers by, but heedless whispers to the tell-tale winds 
the secrets of its course. A fleecy cloud may for a moment dim the glo- 
ries of its sunshine, but its shade, ere long, is seen no more, and only serves 
to make it feel returning brightness more. 

Behold in Summer’s golden stores and waving fields, the fitting types of 
manhood’s toils and gains. No more are seen the gaudy trappings of the 
joyous Spring, but in their stead survey the blushing fruits that hang from 
every tree and shrub to deck the landscape far and wide, and tell of effort 
crowned with rich reward. ’Tis thus that God to man vouchsafes fulfil- 
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ment of his hopes, and amply pays him for his vigors tried, amid the strife 
of sullen cares that hem him round and tangling throng his path ; whilst 
in due time the sobered tints of sage experience come to usher in the har- 
vest-home of thoughts matured and wisdom stored to cheer the Autumn of 
his days. Next see the yellow leaf that decks the brow of Time as, grow- 
ing old, he wends his way where naked boughs are spread to wake the 
North wind’s minstrelsy and hear it chant the dirge of beauties past and 
gone, till, chilled and dead they droop beneath the weight of Winter’s 
snowy pall. Thus man, the purpose of his being done, the harvest of his 
usefulness secured, no longer cheered by hopes that shone upon the spring- 
tide of his youth or joys that ripened in the summer of his power, still on- 
ward goes, his form attenuate and weak, until, his locks grown white be- 
neath the frosts of age, he lays him down and falls asleep in dissolution’s 
cold embrace. 

Dark and unlovely as advanced life may appear to the young and thought- 
less there have been attached to it in all ages a respect and veneration 
which have procured for it the affectionate solicitude of the wiser and bet- 
ter portions of mankind ; and indeed it may be added, that in proportion 
as nations have been distinguished for valor, patriotism and all the noblest 
virtues, they have been remarked for the care taken of the old and decrep- 
id. For examples of respect for the aged and the fondest solicitude for their 
welfare, we have only to consult the pages of sacred histoiy, where we 
will find that to them was reserved the greatest political and religious in- 
fluence. In the infancy of our race, when the largest communities were 
composed of only a few families, we find that as the oldest member in each 
family was considered its natural head, so, in the collections of families, on 
the oldest of the old was conferred the supreme authority, each dignitary 
taking rank according to seniority. Such was the course pointed out by 
nature, and the young were induced, as a matter of policy, to shew to their 
elders the respect and attention to which they would in the course of events 
become sooner or later entitled to themselves. In the times of the patri- 
archs when, as we are told, the duration of human life included: many cen- 
turies, and when mankind were dependent on oral tradition for the pres- 
ervation of their laws and customs and the transmission of them to poster- 
ity, it was particularly proper that those whose lives embraced the greatest 
portion of events should be the expounders and enforcers of the rules of 
conduct prescribed to the members of each community. When as we are 
informed the life of a patriarch lasted for nearly a thousand years, the fund 
of experience acquired must have been immense ; and although, from the 
want of sources of knowledge, the amount of information could have borne 
no comparison with what it would have been had the facilities of the pre- 
sent day existed, still as compared with that of the hundreds and thousands 
who had only lived one-half as long, it must have been very great. In 
those times of primeval simplicity the great object of the rising generations 
was to imitate the virtues and obey the precepts of those who had preced- 
ed them, and the consequence was that every thing connected with their 
histories and habits was religiously cherished and preserved. Nor are we 
without examples of this respect for the old in more modem times. In the 
palmy days of Greece and Rome we find that grey hairs always entitled the 
wearers to the highest places in their assemblies, and it was not until the 
inroads of vice and dissoluteness had swept away the salutary distinctions 
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which had attended the era of purer morals that we find the dignity of age 
unacknowledged and unrespected. If at a still later period we examine 
the records of the past we shall leam that among the hordes of hardy bar- 
barians who issuing from the “great northern hive” overturned the empire 
of the Caesars and extended their sway over the fertile fields of France and 
Italy, while it was reserved for the youthful and the strong to bear the brunt 
of the battle, to the old and experienced was allotted the more dignified of- 
fice of presiding at the council and giving direction to energies which with- 
out their aid would have been comparatively ineffective. The traditions 
of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors are no less illustrative of the universal pre- 
valence of deep veneration and devoted attachment to such among them 
as were of the most matured years, and who composed the assemblages by 
which laws of the land were prescribed. Nor are our own times, what- 
ever innovations may have crept in to mar the purity of the olden time, by 
any means without the strongest evidences of the high esteem in which 
age is held throughout Europe and even Asia. In the East to be old is to 
be respected, and in no way can the young give stronger evidences of the 
want of proper feelings, as defined in their codes of moral and civil law, 
than by any want of deference to those upon whom the seal of time has 
set its impress. If, again, we turn to modem Europe we shall find that in 
the most polished and refined as well as the bravest communities respect 
to age is a striking characteristic of the people. Among the modem Ger- 
mans for instance we find the young paying the utmost attention to the old, 
whilst in France, as noted for the gallantry of its sons as for their politeness 
and refinement, grey hairs never fail to command a becoming degree of 
deference. In Britain and Ireland where the domestic relations are sus- 
tained with a grace and beauty that have commanded the admiration of all 
who have enjoyed the opportunity of witnessing them, the oldest of the 
family is regarded by every member of it as entitled to a precedence to 
which the highest rank and most exalted station are always ready to yield. 
There, at the festive board as well as around the social hearth, the honor of 
ag;e is universally acknowledged, and from the youngest to the oldest seni- 
ority is recognized as the title to distinction. This is as it should be, and 
although we may be accused of an unnatural leaning in opposition to the 
land of our nativity we must add that we never compare what exists abroad, 
with reference to this subject, with what we daily see at home, without sin- 
cere regret if not indignation, 

Strange as it may seem, it is nevertheless, as we believe, true that to 
the United States of America, the greatest republic, and claiming to be 
the most prosperous and intelligent nation on earth, has it been reserved 
to apply the term “old” as an epithet of reproach when referring to man. 
In other countries whatever may be the foibles and weaknesses of advanc- 
ed life, they are forgotten jn the sense of gratitude entertained for past ser- 
vices and by-gone usefulness, but here those who have descended into 
the vale of years are treated as things “no longer loved nor needed.” — 
EUe where we find the young and the sturdy yielding to the whims and 
caprices of the aged, and watching over their welfare with the most tender 
solicitude, whilst, among us, the active and the strong are too busy to spend 
their time in acts of kindness to the very persons to whom they are in- 
debted for life, education, and all that makes life valuable. Instead of, as 

the epuse in other parts of the world, remaining near tp those who have 
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watched over the helplessness of their infancy and protected them when 
they were unable to protect themselves, and returning to them with filial 
affection, whenever the affairs of life may permit, the youthful are anxious 
to estrange themselves from the paternal roof and disenthral themselves 
of the ties that would seem naturally to bind them to their parents. To be 
independant of parental control and to take care of themselves, and them- 
selves alone, would appear to be the first aspiration of the young Ameri- 
can, and too often do we find instances, where wealth has crowned exer- 
tion, of an almost total oblivion of parentage to which however humble, 
these unnatural children stand indebted for the very intelligence which has 
been the source of their success in the world. Against such conduct we 
here enter our solemn protest as unworthy and disreputable, and deeply 
pained are we when in candour we must admit it to be the characteristic of 
our countrymen and our countrymen only. As the young sapling of the for- 
est grows up along side of its parent stock and in the course of time becomes 
the protection of the tree that once afforded it shelter, so should children 
be the guardians and comforters of the parents from whom they spring, 
and never should they forget the duties which they owe to them. It has 
always been deemed one of the most beautiful peculiarities of man, as dis- 
tinguished from the brute creation, that whilst the members of the latter 
forget and wander off from their sires, those of the human family retain 
their fondness for their parents and never cease to distinguish them from 
a 11 others . Let it not then be said that in America, the “ home of the free 
and the land of the brave/ * alone are the ties of relationship forgotten or 
trampled under foot. Unpalatable as the assertion may be to some of 
our readers, we do not hesitate to assert that no matter what may be the 
intellectual gifts and acquirements of a man, they lose their beauties and 
are shorn of their glories, when unattended by the moral graces that mark 
filial love. Men may be the observed of all observers, they may com- 
mand the applause of their fellow-citizens in the council and in the field ; 
their names may be emblazoned upon their country’s banner and their re- 
nown may fill the public ear, but shortlived must be their greatness and 
ephemeral their fame if so soon as the characters of age are written on 
their brows, and the unsteady step of advancing years proclaim them old, 
they are to be passed by and neglected by those for whose welfare they 
have toiled and in whose service they have exhausted the energies of their 
brighter years. 


ODDS AND ENDS 

PROM THE BLANK-BOOK OP A LANDSMAN AT SEA. 

Dec. 1 Oth, 1840. Lot. 37° 38' S. t Lon. 38° 21' W. 

Juin* before evening the sun, which during the greater part of the day 
had been obscured, peeped out of a cloud, and shineing forth through the 
rain-drops, painted in fair colours a bow of promise on the face of the hea- 
vens. I remembered the Covenant ! and , but I need not men- 
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tion the association of ideas which led me to meditate and record my 
thoughts on the 

Characteristic Colours of the Five Degrees of Odd- Fellowship. 

White has ever been regarded as emblematic of purity and sincerity. 
Thus, in the Apocalypse it is said (n. 17.) — “ I will give him a white stone, 
and in the stone a new name written, which no man knoweth saving he 
that receiveth it.” “ He that overcometh the same shall be clothed in white 
raiment” (hi. 5.) Near the Capitol, at Rome, stood the temple of Fides. 
When the priests offered their bloodless sacrifices to her, their faces and 
hands were shrouded in white cloths; — thereby intimating that faith, or 
fidelity, should be close and secret. She is called by Virgil “ Cana Fides'* 
(AS. i. 292.) probably because candour is essential to fidelity. One of the 
symbols of this goddess was a group of two young virgins clad in snowy 
vestments and joining hands ; which act signifies a pledge of faith for fu- 
ture friendship. In physics, white is the result of a union and reflection of 
all the primary rays of light: hence it is metaphorically used to signify a 
collection and reflection of those graces and virtues which adorn and dig- 
nify the character. 

Pink was the hue by which the ancients represented youth and modes- 
ty. It denotes, in poetry, the spring-time of life, — when faith is the most 
confiding, the affections most vigorous, and friendship is most constant. 
Nature herself seems to have dictated the choice of this ray as figurative 
of those very qualities with which the imagination has coupled it. In the 
prismatic spectrum, the red ray (of which pink is but a modification) is the 
most calorific and the least refrangible of all : the moral parallel is— our 
Covenant love should be ardent , and never turn from its purpose. 

Blue is the characteristic colour of the Third Degree. I have already 
shewed that the Roman mythology arrayed friendship in white, and that love 
was clothed in pink; popular usage has assigned to blue the representation 
of truth. Thus in due order of graduation we present to the eye an alle- 
gorical display of the three cardinal virtues of Odd-Fellowship— Friend- 
ship, Love, and Truth. The azure vault of heaven, and the deep blue 
sea are also employed to symbolize truth. In conformity with this exposi- 
tion and tending to substantiate its correctness, is the vocal concomitant of 
the p. 8. (sometimes called the d. s.) of this Degree, in which the words 
o. # . *. # . when simply considered, are an appeal for the truth as well 
as of the urgency of our condition and desires. Beautifully apposite with 
its ideal use is the chemical effect of the blue ray : when it is made to fall 
for some time on the needle, the rod acquires polarity, and points “true” 
to its mysterious attraction in the chambers of the north. 

Green is the enlivening shade that appropriately marks the Fourth, or 
Remembrance Degree. It is the most widely diffused of all the tints which 
adorn the material world. Nature has clothed herself in this rich garni- 
ture throughout her solid domain ; yet although it is so lavishly spread be- 
fore us from mountain-top to dell, the eye never rests upon it without a sense 
of refreshment and delight. In very remote ages Green was happily chos- 
en from all its sister rays to be the symbol of memory and eternity. As an 
oasis is never forgotten by the traveller who crosses the arid plains of Sa- 
hara, so we are accustomed to speak of those scenes and associations on 
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which the mind lingers with peculiar fondness, as things “dwelling green- 
ly in our memories,”— or, as “ verdant spots in the desert of our days.” 

u — . and lie down at eve, 

In the green pastures of remtmbertd days.” 

The evergreen, too, which lifts itself over the grave of some loved-one, 
seems to respond to our sighs with an instructive language — “He is not 
dead , but sleepeth: thy brother shall rise again!” 

Scarlet vestments, as allusive to the glory, dignity, and excellence of 
the sacerdotal office, are given to the Fifth, or Degree of the Priestly Order. 
And God spake unto Moses and said — “Thou shalt make holy garments 
for Aaron thy brother, for glory and for beauty.” (Exod. xxviii. 2.) In 
the several specifications which follow the divine charge, we find that scar- 
let was ordained to be a constituent part of the robe, the ephod, the curious 
girdle of the ephod, and of the breast-plate of judgment. (Exod. xxviii. 
passim* ) It also entered into the composition of the ten curtains of the 
tabernacle, (Exod. xxvi. 1.) of the vail of the Most Holy Place, (lb. 31.) 
and of^the hanging of the gate of the court. (Exod. xxvii. 16.) Thus, it 
became pre-eminently a sacred dye. In its typical character, perhaps, it 
had reference to the blood of the victims which were sacrificed by the 
High Priest’s hands, as an atonement for sin. The prophet Isaiah seems 
to favour this hypothesis: — “though your sins be as scarlet , they shall be 
as white as snow.” (I. 18.) As a token of gloiy, rank, and power, it was 
worn by monarchs not less extensively than the imperial purple. (Compare 
Mat xxvii. 28th and 29th verses, wnere the scarlet robe was put on in 
mockery of the regal claim.) 

Grouping these emblematic colours as they successively appear in the 
Five Degrees, they clearly convey to every Odd-Fellow this sentiment:— 
FRIENDSHIP, LOVE, and TRUTH, — ETERNAL, GLORIOUS! a 
sentiment as worthy to be had in honour and to be profoundly cherished 
in the heart, as was the aphorism of Solon, “ tnxvrl” (know thyself) 
to be inscribed on the Delphic Oracle in letters of gold. 

Shaking of Hands. 

In classical mythology the union of two right hands was a symbol of the 
goddess Concordia; but the custom of joining hands in token of good faith 
and friendship is a social rite of still greater antiquity, and of which its al- 
most universal diffusion, long continued, is a strong collateral evidence. 
There is an ancient example of this practice in 2 Kings x. 15: — “And 
when Jehu was departed thence, he lighted on Jehonadab the son of Re- 
chab, coining to meet him ; and he saluted him and said to him, Is thine 
heart right, as my heart is with thy heart? And Jehonadab answered, It 
is. If it be, give me thine hand. And he gave him his hand.” Virgil 
often incidentally notices this token of amity i — 

** Ipse pater dextram Anchises, hand multa moratus, 

Dat juveni, atque animum present! pignore firmat.” — ITT. 610, 11. 

Again: — 

<< Iocipe, aiqua animo virtue, et emtere dextram. ” — J&. IX. 741. 

So, also, Ovid: — 

M Junta Mm nbi nunc, oommissaque dexter* dartre.” 

Everywhere, indeed, it has the same general significancy, as the outward 
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and visible sign of good will and esteem, and hence, among all highly ci- 
vilized nations it is the first courtesy and the regular commencement of 
intimacy among men. No secret association of philanthropists has omit- 
ted to make some form or other of this representative act, a criterion of 
membership, and the Order of Odd-Fellows has retained it, not so much 
as a check or a test in examination as a mean whereby her sons may safe- 
ly and unobtrusively declare their filiation, whenever in the appropriate 
formalities of etiquette, they are introduced to strangers. If he to whom 
we thus avow ourselves be of the Order, he will probably return the salu- 
tation in kind. The G. of the subordinate lodge is strongly expressive of 
union ; and, though peculiar, yet it is not enough so to excite observation 
on the part of the uninitiated. Nor is it so unnatural but that it may be, 
and ia often actually reciprocated or given by those who have no suspicion 
that they hold us 


M Grasped in the holy hand of mystery.” — [ CJdlde Harold, 1. 70.] 

We ought, therefore, to be eminently careful against committing ourselves 
to any one from whom we receive this characteristic greeting, without oth- 
er and indubitable confirmation that “unto him it is given to know the 
mystery — that he may have fellowship with us.” When a case of this 
kind occurs, let the stranger be tried by a language less equivocal ; and if 
he abide the higher tests, it is then time enough to greet him as a brother. 


“ Then give me thy hand,— here’s an Odd- Fellow's grip, 
With heart in the grasp and truth on the lip ; 

The chain that now binds os shall ne’er part in twain, 
While Charity, Friendship, and Truth shall remain.” 


Some of our brethren need .to be reminded that the dialect of the Order 
was not framed for common, nor even for frequent use in promiscuous as- 
semblies, or before an inquisitive world. 


“ Be neither name nor emblem spread 
By prying stranger to be read.”— [Giaour.] 

Lai . 40° 30 S ,Lon. 44° 40 IV., Jan . 19, 1841. 


C. W. B. 


ODE — BENEVOLENCE. 


BY BR. P. DONALDSON, EDITOR OP THE RAINBOW. 

Bung at the Anniversary Celebration of Mercantile Lodge, No. 47, 1. 0. 0. F., N. York, 14th Jan. 1842. 


Fair, lovely daughter of the skies, 
Bless’d attribute of Deity, 

To thee our cheerful thoughts arise. 
And fain would re$t awhile on thee : 
Thy deeds oft dwell upon our tongues. 
And find a place in our glad songs. 
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Within thy smiles fair Friendship lives, 
Sweet Love exists where thou art known, 
Truth to thy cause her blessing gives, 

And Kindness dwells beneath thy throne : 
And peaceful Harmony is found 
Where'er thy voice is heard to sound. 

In lowly cot, or palace hall, — 

On land or sea* — in desert place, — 
Where’er thy gladsome footsteps fall. 

Thy bland address, thy smiling face. 
Cheers up the drooping mourner’s heart. 

And bid9 his fears and cares depart. 

Thy gifts are scattered wide and far: 

Where’er we tread thy deeds we trace; 

Thy bounteous, kindly hand of care 
Is stretched o’er man’s afflicted race. 

To cheer him in his rugged road. 

And lead him safe to heaven and God. 

Oh ! let thy light beam on him still, 

Still may he heed thy gentle voice. 

Till the whole world is freed from ill. 

And all mankind in Love rejoice : 

Till the dark reign of wo is o’er. 

And pain and grief are felt no more. 


STORY OF THE CHEVALIER DE BEAUVOIR. 

A short time after the 18th Brumaire, there was a rising in Brittany 
and La Vendee. The First Consul, anxious to restore peace to France, 
entered into negotiations with the principal leaders. Adopting the most 
vigorous military measures, and combining every thing in his plans, he 
put into play the Machiavellian resources of the police, at that time in- 
trusted to Fouche, and finally succeeded in quelling the disturbances of 
the West 

About this time a young man belonging to the family of Maille was sent 
by the royalists of La Vendee from Brittany to Saumur, to establish com- 
munications between certain persons of the city and its environs and the 
chiefs of the royalist insurrection. Informed of his design, the police of 
Paris despatched agents to arrest the young emissary on his arrival at Sau- 
na ur. He was actually arrested the very day he landed, for he came in a 
batteau under the disguise of a master-mariner. But he was c a man of 
deeds.* He had calculated all the chances of his enterprise, and his pass- 
port and papers were so well regulated that the agents sent to seize him 
were in utter doubt as to his identity. 

10 
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The Chevalier de Beauvoir had well conceived his character. He 
quoted his borrowed family, his false place of residence, and bore his ex- 
amination so well, that he would at once have been set at liberty, had not 
the officers placed the most implicit confidence in their instructions. They 
were precise ; in doubt, they preferred rather to commit an arbitrary act 
than suffer a man to escape, to whose capture the First Consul appeared 
to attach great importance. In those days of liberty the agents of the na- 
tional power cared very little for what we call now-a-days ‘ legalite .* 

The chevalier was proiwsionally imprisoned, until the higher authorities 
should decide upon his case. The official sentence was soon ratified; and 
the police received orders to guard his person with the strictest vigilance, 
notwithstanding his continued declarations of innocence. He was now 
transferred, in conformity with the new orders, to the ‘ Escarpe.’ This 
name was well worthy the situation of the fortress. Perched upon very 
high rocks, with precipices for its fosses, its only approach was by a nar- 
row and dangerous path, leading as is always the case to the principal gate, 
which was defended by a fosse, over which was thrown a draw-bridge. 

The commandant oi the prison, charmed to have in his keeping a man 
of distinction and of pleasing manners, and who seemed well informed, 
(qualities quite rare at that time,) received the Chevalier as a boon from 
Providence. He proposed to him the freedom of the ‘ Escarpe’ on his pa- 
role of honor, and that they should make common cause against the ennui 
of the place. Beauvoir asked nothing better. He was a noble gentleman ; 
but he was unfortunately also a very handsome youth. He had an attrac- 
tive face, bold air, engaging manners, and prodigious strength. He would 
have been an excellent chief for a party. The commandant assigned him 
the most commodious apartments of the chateau, and admitted him to his 
own table. 

This commandant was a Corsican officer. He was married, and very 
jealous; perhaps because his pretty wife seemed to him difficult to watch. 
Beauvoir, it transpired, made advances to the lady. They were without 
doubt attracted to each other. Did they commit any imprudence ? Did 
the feelings with which each inspired the other lead him beyond the 
bounds of that superficial gallantry which is almost our duty toward wo- 
men? Beauvoir has never clearly explained this point in his story. At 
all events, the commandant thought himself warranted in exercising the 
strictest rigor over his prisoner. He was thrown into a cell situated imme- 
diately under the platform of the turret, and arched out of the solid rock. 
The walls were of desperate thickness ; the turret was probably over a pre- 
cipice. There was no chance for escape. 

When Beauvoir became satisfied of the impossibility of gaining his lib- 
erty, he fell into one of those reveries which are the despair and consola- 
tion of prisoners. He occupied himself with those little nothings which 
grow into great things. He received the baptism of grief. He reflect- 
ed himself; and only remembered there was a sun. After fifteen days 
he felt that terrible malady, the fever for liberty, which urges prisoners to 
desperate enterprises. 

One morning the gaoler who brought food to Beauvoir, instead of leaving 
him, as was his custom as soon as he had set down his scanty pittance, 
stood with his arms folded, and gazed fixedly at him. Their conversation 
had never reached more than a few words, and the turnkey had never been 
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the first to commence it You may well imagine the astonishment of the 
prisoner, when the man said to him : 

‘Monsieur, you have no doubt your own object in view in calling your- 
self Le Brun or Citizen Le Brun. That is no business of mine. It is noth- 
ing to me whether your name is Pierre or Paul; but I know/ said he, 
twinkling his eye, ‘that you are M. Charles-Felix Theodore, Chevalier de 
Beauvoir, and cousin to Madame la Duchesse de Maille/ 

Knowing himself incarcerated in a strong prison, and inferring that his 
position could be made no worse by a confession of his real name, Beau- 
voir replied : 

‘Well, suppose I am the Chevalier de Beauvoir? — what will you gain 
by it? 1 

‘Every thing, * replied the gaoler, in a whisper. ‘Listen. I have re- 
ceived money to aid your escape. As I shall be shot if I am suspected of 
having had any thing to do with the affair, I will only assist you so far as to 
gain my money. Look Monsieur!’ — and he drew from his pocket a small 
file; ‘with this you can cut through one of the bars;’ and he pointed to a 
narrow loop-hole with two bars across it, through which the light entered 
the cell. ‘Monsieur, you must cut through before you can pass out.* 

‘You may rest quiet. I will pass.* 

‘ You must leave the lower part of the bar to fasten your cord to/ 

‘ Where is it ?’ 

‘Here,’ replied the turnkey, throwing him a knotted cord; ‘it is made 
of coarse linen, to lead to the belief that you made it yourself. It is of suffi- 
cient strength and when you reach the last knot, step quietly to the ground. 
The rest is your own affair. You will probably find in the neighborhood 
a carriage and friends awaiting you. Of that I wish to know nothing. I 
have no need to tell you that there is a sentinel posted in the street. You 
will risk perhaps a ball from his carbine ; but > 

‘ Very well, very well/ said the Chevalier; ‘ I will notrot here/ 

‘That might be best for you, after all/ sullenly replied the turnkey. 

The hope of once more gaining his freedom produced in his mind such 
an excitement that he could spare no more time in discourse. He imme- 
diately addressed himself to the work ; and the day was just sufficient for 
him to saw through the bar. Fearing a visit from the commandant, he fill- 
ed the crevice with crums of bread rolled in the filings, to give them the 
color of iron : he waited until he judged the garrison to be asleep, when he 
fastened his cord to the lower part of the bar, which he had left, agreeable 
to the instructions of the turnkey, and crept to the outer edge of the loop- 
hole, grasping with one hand the end of the bar which remained in the stone. 
Here he awaited the darkest hour toward morning, when he judged the 
sentinels would be the least watchful. 

Acquainted with all those details of his place of confinement, with which 
prisoners occupy themselves, even involuntarily, he awaited the moment 
when the sentinel who guarded his quarter of the building should have 
performed two-thirds of his duty, and retire to his box to avoid the fog. Then 
he began to descend knot by knot; suspended between heaven and earth, 
but grasping his cord with the strength of a giant. 

Every thing went well. He had reached the last knot, and was about 
to slip to the ground, when he bethought himself to try if he could reach 
the earth with his feet. He found none ! His case was really embarrass- 
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ing. Covered with perspiration, fatigued, perplexed, he was in a situation 
in which it might truly be said his life hung upon a thread. By a lucky 
accident his hat fell off. He listened for the noise of its fall, but hearing 
nothing, he began to entertain some vague suspicions of a snare. But 
whence the motive ? A prey to conflicting doubts, he resolved to defer his 
escape until another night, or at least until the uncertain twilight of day- 
break, an hour which might not be unfavorable for his flight. His great 
strength enabled him to clamber back toward the tower, but he was almost 
exhausted when he reached the outer edge of the loop-hole, where he 
remained watching like a cat on an eave-gutter. 

Presently, by the feeble light of early dawn, he saw there was the trifling 
space of about one hundred feet between the end of the cord and the point- 
ed rocks of a precipice ! 

* Thank you, Monsieur Commandant !’ said he to himself, with the sang 
froid which characterized him. 

After reflecting a moment on a fitting revenge, he judged it best to reen- 
ter his prison. He threw all his little articles of dress on the bed, and left 
the cord hanging without, to induce the belief that he had fallen: and tak- 
ing in his hand the iron bar which he had broken off, he stepped behind 
the door, and awaited the arrival of the perfidious gaoler. 

The commandant did not fail to come, and earlier than usual, to gather 
up what had been left behind. He softly opened the door; but as soon as 
he was sufficiently near, Beauvoir struck him a powerful blow over the 
head, and the traitor fell dead at his feet, without even uttering a cry. The 
bar had broken his skull. 

The chevalier quickly disrobed the dead body ; put on the clothes and 
imitated the walk of the gaoler; and, thanks to the early hour and fancied 
security of the guards at the principal gate, made good his escape. 

Knickerbocker, 


MAN’S AFFECTIONS. 

It is said somewhere, but where we neither know nor care to know at 
this moment, that the proper “study of mankind is man;” and certainly, 
if a study bejmportant in proportion to its all-pervading character, never 
was there a more just remark. Whether we behold the bright intelligence 
by which our race is distinguished, in the earliest periods of human history, 
exercising dominion over the beasts of the forest, the birds of the air and 
the fish of the sea, or on the more extended theatre of civilized life, we 
are alike surprized and delighted by the manifestations of its power, shed- 
ding a moral halo around every thing upon which it is exerted. Let us, 
for an instant, cast our mental vision into the remotest recesses of antiqui- 
ty and there we see the being whom the Creator made a little lower than 
the angels, surrounded by the crude materials of nature and, by his tact 
and skill, fashioning them in accordance with his wants and making them 
the ministers to his comforts. With physical powers very far inferior to 
those of many other animals, we see him exercising a controlling influence 
over their energies, and converting them into agents for affecting his pur- 
poses, instead of being the objects of his dread. In proportion as nis wants 
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have been increased and his tastes have been multiplied, we behold the 
resources of his intellectual superiority developing themselves and caus- 
ing: their light to shine wherever and whenever circumstances may de- 
mand, causing the mighty forests to bow their heads to his dominion, and 
making the hidden mines to yield up their treasures for his benefit. In 
vain did the ocean cast its vast and everchanging waste of w aters around 
the rock-ribbed earth, threatening, at the mandate of the tempest, to swal- 
low up and engulph whatever might be thrown upon its bosom, whilst, to 
the soarings of man’s imagination and the outstretching energies of his en- 
terprize, the restless movings of its waters only offered a more ample field 
on w hich to manifest his might, under the guidance of the lights of heaven 
set by the hand of Omnipotence amid the fathomless depths of ether, to 
guard and protect him in his wanderings. Great as confessedly are the 
outpourings of man’s genius, making every obstacle to yield to their resist- 
less mi^ht, they in turn must give place to the all-subduing intensity of 
the social affections, which have their sources in the human breast, and 
which, spreading themselves throughout the fair field of creation serve to 
engender the loves and sympathies, the pleasures and endearments, by 
which the great family of mankind is cemented and bound together. Let 
us, for a while, turn our attention to the dreary wilds, w r here sunlight is a 
stranger, and where the stinted products of the barren earth, hastily thrown 
forth, are speedily forced to shrivel and die before the rude assaults of 
the winter’s breath. One might suppose that in such a desert clime, 
w here the monarch of the storm, as he sits enthroned amid the snowy bat- 
tlements of his mountains, speaks in the whirlwind and beholds at his 
feet the outstretched ocean bound with the icy fetters of eternal stillness, 
there could be no home for human joys, no space in which the genial af- 
fections of our nature might shed forth their enlivening rays. Such how- 
ever, is not the case. There, even there, do we find the brethren of our 
race gathering around the social fire and cherishing attachments, as warm 
and devoted as the aspirations that gladden the hearts of those whose lot 
it is to dwell where the spicy breathings of the south winds play beneath 
the shade of the citron and orange grove. Clad in his skins and inhaling the 
murky' atmosphere of his pent up hovel, the poor Kamschatkan or Esqui- 
maux feels his bosom throb, responsive to the impulses of love and friend- 
ship. He is as tenderly bound to the humble partner of his hut and the 
mother of his children, and has as enduring attachments for the compan- 
ions of his wanderings, as if he had been bred amid the indulgences and 
refinements of civilized life. Nor is this all. ’Tis his privilege to think 
and feel as he plcfases and to give expression to his thoughts and wishes, 
unfettered by the conventional usages of more enlightened society. To 
identify himself with his friend and supply his place in the midst of dang- 
er and suffering, is to him the dearest boon of which he can form any idea, 
whilst to prove recreant to the calls of affection, is a baseness of which he 
is proud to be incapable. So far from being diminished by the absence 
of the refinements of life, the feelings of our nature become it would seem, 
more lasting and intense in proportion as the subjects of them are with- 
drawn from the scenes of civilization, where the affections are often dis- 
tracted and weakened by the multitude of circumstances which interfere 
with the fulness of their action. 

Some of the most beautiful examples of devotedness to the cause of 
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friendship and subjection to the power of love are to be found among na- 
tions living in a state of primitive simplicity, particularly where their oc- 
cupations have been of a pastoral and contemplative character. The so- 
cial virtues can no where be found to exist in greater vigor than among 
people to whom the distinctions of life are only known, as incident to the 
government of society, and where rank is attained by the superiority of its 
possessor over his fellows in achievements which are the offspring of gen*? 
erous and chivalrous feeling. Of the truth of this assertion a most beauti- 
ful illustration is to be found in the record handed down to us of the friend- 
ship that existed between David and Jonathan. In the histoiy of these 
two individuals as given in holy writ, the attachment between kindred spi- 
rits, differently circumstanced, is portrayed with a force, a faithfulness and 
at the same time a simplicity, that would put to shame the more artificial 
but infinitely less affecting narratives of modem times. Here we find the 
son of a king, surrounded by all that the power of a sovereign in that age 
of simplicity could confer upon his offspring, placing his affections upon 
one who was, comparatively, humble and friendless ; and cherishing his 
fondness for the chosen object of his love, in spite of paternal jealousies 
that might have proved fatal to himself. We find this exalted personage 
devoting himself to the cause of friendship and placing himself between the 
wrath of a jealous and misguided father and the object of his hatred. We 
see him watching with the most affectionate solicitude, the outbreaks of 
the evil spirit of his parent; reasoning and interceding with him, to avert 
harm from the individual on whom he had bestowed the endearing appella- 
tion of friend — and, when circumstances seemed to render the situation of 
that friend almost hopeless, devising plans whereby his safety might be en- 
sured. Who does not recollect with emotions of the most heartfelt admi- 
ration the portion of the sacred narrative in which the son of Saul, after 
having ascertained the deadly purposes of his father, warns the slayer of 
Goliah, and, having enabled him to escape from immediate danger, plans, 
an interview in which his friend should learn whether he must fly and be- 
come an exile or remain near his ungrateful master? 

Without intending to detain our readers by a dissertation on the antiqui- 
ty of signs as a means of intercommunication, sanctioned as it would seem 
to be by the fiat of Omnipotence itself, when Jehovah's bow of promise 
testifiea to the sojourners in the Ark that his wrath was satisfied, it may not 
be inappropriate here to notice the method adopted by Jonathan to make 
known to hi3 friend the result of his efforts in his behalf. It will be re- 
membered that the way in which this pattern of fidelity conveyed to David 
a knowledge of what he had to expect was by casting a spear, in recover- 
ing which ne was to address his attendant in a form of words the precise 
import of which was agreed on by the two friends, and could be under- 
stood by them alone. Moving in the midst of enemies and surrounded by 
spies it was necessary to prevent suspicion on the part of the person who 
was unconsciously to be the means of conveying the intelligence. To 
effect this object the spear was in the first place to be thrown in the di- 
rection of a certain stone, and in the event of its falling short of the 
mark, the fugitive was to understand that all was right, whilst in case of its 
going beyond the rock, he should infer that precipitate flight was indispen- 
sable. Added to this we find that in giving his orders to the servant who 
was sent to get the spear, Jonathan uses a phraseology perfectly natural 
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ind not calculated to arouse suspicion, but so arranged as to indicate clear- 
ly the course which David should pursue, by which means the object was 
attained without any compromise of Jonathan’s safety or intimation of the 
presence of his friend. It is almost needless here to remark, that among 
ancient nations, whose languages were of limited extent, as might be sup- 
posed would be the case when things to which names were given were 
few in number, recourse was frequently had to these signs, and hence it 
is that in modern times where brotherhoods have been formed, it has been 
deemed proper to make use of symbols which when seen may be under- 
stood by the initiated, whatever may be the difference of their spoken lan- 
guage- 

This language of signs is as beautiful and comprehensive as it is ancient. 
Having reference to objects universally known and understood, and being 
made in such strict accordance with the natural movements of the body as 
not to attract general attention, these signals become noiseless intimations 
of tidings which to those for whom they are intended are pregnant with 
meaning, whilst they elude the watchfulness of the most attentive observer. 
Exclamations uttered in the darkness of the night, or motions made in the 
midst of the battle fray, are thus made the medium of intelligence fraught 
with the preservation of life, and have arrested, even in the fury of the on- 
slaught, the arm that had been raised to destroy, converting it, in an in- 
stant, into a shield of safety. Of the correctness of these assertions the 
records of the communities to which we advert bear the most ample testi- 
monials. 

In returning to the theme whence we have, perhaps, already wandered 
much too far, the history of human affections, we must remark that how- 
ever education and habit may have disguised the real nature of man, there 
are always to be found in the human breast deep wells of feeling that 
never fail to open and pour forth their healing waters, beneath the influ- 
ence of the inbred sympathies with which it is endowed. Under what- 
ever circumstances man may be placed, and however lowered he may 
be in the scale of intelligence, the kindred ties that bind him to his fel- 
low-man can never be totally severed or undone. Wants and privations 
may blunt his sensibilities, and the all-absorbing appeals of self-preser- 
vation may at certain times deaden those keener susceptibilities which, 
under different circumstances acknowledge every impulse, yet it will be 
found that neither debasing ignorance nor the selfishness of over glutted in- 
dulgence can ever extinguish the bright spark of sympathy which is the 
polar star of human nature. Who does not recollect that when a deep 
sense of wrong and a burning thirst for revenge upon his country’s in- 
gratitude made Coriolanus, at the head of his victorious Volscians, deaf to 
all entreaties, for mercy on the proud city that was about to become the 
victim of his wrath, the tears of his kindred extinguished the angry fires 
of his passions, and made him lay all of his hard won glories at the feet of 
parental affection ? What was it that softened the heart of the tyrant Dio- 
nysius and made him relinquish the purpose of his cruelty, but the devoted 
friendship of a Damon and a Pythias, or what made an Anthony forget the 
proud aspirations of ambition, but the self-immolating attachment that he 
bore to a Cleopatra? If we be asked how it is that pride, revenge, thirst 
for fame, and all the host of feelings called into operation by outward and 
incidental circumstances, yield to the force of man’s kindly affection for 
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his fellow, we say that it is because their Maker constituted them one vast 
brotherhood, and planted in their bosoms a principle of mutual love coex- 
isting and coextensive with life itself — in a word, if we may be allowed the 
use of so strong an expression, he gave to the human race one vast heart, 
the sympathies of which are felt wherever man is to be found. 

Baltimore, Jan. 10, 1842. A. 


EARLY REMINISCENCES OF ODD-FELLOW SHIP. 

He who undertakes to chronicle the origin and progress of any insti- 
tution, is not less bound than the historian who records the rise and fall of 
the nations and kingdoms of the earth, to present a faithful narrative. 

Under this conviction of duty the writer of these desultory reminis- 
cences of Odd-Fellowship, offers no apology for exposing to the gaze and 
scrutiny of the world, the humble circumstances in which an institution 
now one of the most honorable and valued benevolent Orders of the age, 
had its origin. 

Among the numerous associations of mechanics that were farmed in 
England towards the close of the last century, and in the beginning of the 
year eighteen hundred, we find the first mention of Odd-Fellows’ lodges 
m that country. These lodges so called, were, after the manner of 
the many affiliated societies of workmen of the times, principally dedicat- 
ed to mirth and joviality, having for the mo&t part no other distinctive ob- 
ject in their formation. They were as a matter of course self-instituted, 
and held no connexion or community with each other, being in fact mere 
“ free-and-easy clubs.’ * 

In the year 1803 these various lodges in London and Liverpool were 
united by the adoption of a common system of work and regulations, by 
which the whole were governed under the style and title of “The Union 
Order of Odd-Fellows.” This organization added but little, if any, to the 
previous character of Odd-Fellows — the same indulgence in conviviality 
prevailed at their lodge meetings — they continued to be mere assemblages 
of workmen at the public Inn’s of London, for mirth and “harmony” as 
it was then termed; and were looked upon by the community as 
demoralizing in their influence, and by the government with distrust; 
nor is it a matter of surprise that originating under such auspices, Odd- 
Fellowship attracted no favorable regard for many years in England. — 
Notwithstanding these adverse circumstances which encompassed its early 
history, the Order continued to increase, and many lodges were formed 
from time to time especially in the city of London and its vicinity— com- 
posed almost entirely of operatives in the various branches of mechanics, 
wherever large bodies of these were employed, there lodges of Odd-Fel- 
lows were invariably established. The “Union Order of Odd-Fellows” 
as thus constituted did not however extend beyond the districts of Lon- 
don and Liverpool, and from the character of its practices, and the material 
of which it was composed, it w r as destined to remain as limited in its 
sphere, as it was humble and exceptionable in its origin. In the year 1809 
an individual by the name of Bolton, an itinerant from the city of London, 
having established himself in his trade as a marble mason in Manches- 
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ter, first suggested the establishment of a lodge of Odd-Fellows in that 
dty — with the aid of a few fellow-workmen, who like himself were at- 
tached to the “Union Order” in London, they instituted a lodge which 
they called “ Victory.” This body placed itself under the jurisdiction of 
the “ Union Order,” or “ London Order,” as it appears at this time to have 
been sometimes called — was conducted for several years upon the same 
principles in every respect as the London lodges, ana accordingly receiv- 
ed, as it deserved, but little favor or consideration in Manchester; many 
however were initiated, and among the number, were individuals of intel- 
ligence, who were at once satisfied that the institution as it was then or- 
ganized, did not deserve the public countenance ; they believed however, 
that in view of the great number of its members, the curiosity which its 
name and character were calculated to awaken, that these, and other cir- 
cumstances might be availed of, so to remodel it, as to make it an Order, 
worthy the aid and encouragement of all good citizens. In the attempt 
to effect desirable improvements, it was necessary to combat old and set- 
tled prejudices, and to assail the elementary, and as was then supposed, 
the vital principles and practices “of the Union Order.” Differences at 
first trivial, ripened into disputes, and the struggle which was long and 
earnest, resulted in the secession of a large number of the better informed 
members of “Victory Lodge” in the year 1813, who in convention as- 
sembled, declared themselves wholly “ Independent ” of the “Union Or- 
der,” and from this germ springing up in the city of Manchester, has the 
“ Independent ” Order of Odd-Fellows continued to grow and to expand 
from year to year, overshadowing entirely the “Union Order,” and ulti- 
mately assuming its just rank as a humane and benevolent institution. So 
great was the augmentation of the numbers of the Independent Order, that 
several lodges were formed in Manchester in rapid succession, and it very 
soon became necessary to enter into a compact, by which a uniform sys- 
tem of work, general regulations and a common head was acknowledg- 
ed. Many preliminary conferences were had upon this subject in the 
lodges, but no permanent organization appears to have been adopted until 
the 21st January, 1814, when a “ Grand Committee” as it was styled, as- 
sembled at “ Treasurer Chanley’s” in the city of Manchester, for the pur- 
pose of adopting a form of government for “the Independent Order of 
Odd-Fellows,” and “of constituting the Lodges into ( one family,’ under 
the jurisdiction of a common head.” 

The result of the deliberations of this meeting was the formation of a dis- 
trict entitled the “ Manchester District,” as the head of the Independent Or- 
der in England, which as such continues until this day. They adopted a 
code of laws, organized the body by the election of a certain James Chris- 
tie as G. Master, whose duty it was made to visit each Lodge in the District 
in person. The constituents of this Grand Committee are first defined 
et the adjourned meeting of this body held in March 1814, when they 
are designated as “a Committee of Grand Masters, Past Grands, Noble 
Grands, Vice Grands and Secretaries of different Lodges,” and as such 
* l exercise the power of enacting laws for the government and regulation of 
the lodges subordinate to them — and of passing upon grievances between 
brethren.” In May 1814, this body was declared “to be composed of the 
officers of each lodge in the district, who should meet quarterly,” and 
pome difficulty arising probably from the ambiguity of the term “ officers 
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of each Lodge ” it was at a meeting in August 1814, determined that the 
u three principal officers only” should be authorised to attend as the 41 Grand 
Committee” — that the office of Grand Master as previously established 
should be abolished, and every P. G. on leaving the N. G.’s chair should 
for the period of six months thereafter be elevated to the rank of a Grand 
Master, and be entitled to be respected as such at lodge meetings. Which 
of the many, in the different lodges, who thus became G. Master for the brief 
period of six months, presided at the meetings of the Grand Committee, is 
left entirely to conjecture. In October 1814, for the first time we meet 
with the title of a “ Grand Lodge ” the name appears to have been assum- 
ed by a subordinate lodge, which styled itself into “ The Abercrombie 
Grand Lodge” into which the Grand Committee was for a while also 
merged — this body proceeded to transact all business as the head of the 
Order — how this consolidation of a Grand Committee or subordinate lodge, 
and a pretended Grand lodge was with regard to propriety effected, we 
are at a loss to determine, and incline to the opinion that the notes from 
which we are compiling this condensed account of the Order has made the 
Grand Committee, to assemble in the “ Abercrombie Grand lodge” instead 
of as we suppose was the design, at the “Abercrombie Grand lodge Room;* 9 
this we think more than probable, as in the sequel it will be found that the 
meetings of the Grand Committee were from time to time moveable. — 
In January 1815, this committee assembled again, “ the Abercrombie G . 
Lodge f* is recognized by it as such, and the title “ Grand” appears to 
have been a mere capricious appellation, its business being that simply 
of a working lodge. In the month of April of the same year, this Grand 
Committee was enlarged by admitting into membership the P. G’s of lodges 
in addition to the three present principal officers; in June 1815, the office 
of Provincial Grand Master was created, each of whom was the head of a 
district. Under this organization the Independent Order progressed until 
the year 1817— during this period John Loyd was Grand Master. In con- 
sequence of the increase of lodges, and their scattered locality , it now be- 
came necessary to define the limits of the Manchester District, and ac- 
cordingly it was resolved in Grand Committee “that the Manchester Dis- 
trict be twelve miles round Manchester, and every lodge within that dist- 
ance shall join in the district to be called No. 1 district, that no division 
be allowed, but that all come under the Grand Committee, that further on 
for twelve miles they shall be called No. 2, and further No. 3, and so on ; 
that lodges at any further distance may come under the Manchester dis- 
trict if they please, if no reasonable cause can be shewn to the contrary, and 
their officers may attend and vote at the Grand Committee, for the lodges 
they represent.” This new division of the jurisdiction seems to have 
given renewed energy to their operations, and to have added many new 
lodges to the Order; all of which continued to render exemplary submis- 
sion to the Grand Committee as their common head, whose fostering care 
was spread over them all, cherishing and encouraging the true principles 
of Odd-Fellowship. The lectures were introduced at this time, as they 
are now first spoken of, in the records as formally communicated to the 
lodges. 

The Lancashire, Leeds and other districts being formed under the or- 
der of the Grand Committee, defining the limits of districts, an effort was 
made in the years 1819—20 to extend the usefulness of the Order by 
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uniting all lodges of Odd-Fellows in the kingdom. This subject received 
the zealous support of James Mansall who had been chosen to succeed 
John Loyd, as Grand Master of the Order in 1819. The Grand Com-' 
mittee also it appears gave countenance to this effort, and sanguine hopes 
were entertained of uniting the many lodges of Odd-Fellows in England 
and Scotland, most of which then held no communion with each other, or 
with the G. Committee under the Manchester j urisdiction. To accomplish 
this very desirable object a correspondence was opened with the London 
lodges, proposing the adoption of a common government, laws and regu- 
lations, and a uniform system of work : it was further suggested that “ Dis- 
trict Grand Lodges' * should be formed, to whom should be delegated the 
supervision of the work, and the power of local legislation. This corres- 
pondence so far from producing the desired result had the very contrary 
effect, the lodges in London refusing all connexion with the Manches- 
ter District, and proclaiming themselves in pompous terms, "the Grand 
Lodge of England” This self-styled Grand Lodge of England having 
thus constituted itself the head of the Order in London, required the Man* 
Chester District to come under its jurisdiction under penalty of expul- 
sion. The Manchester District then under the guide of William Armit 
its Grand Master, instead of taking fire at the assumption of authority by 
the lodges in London, resorted to conciliatory measures, and by a calm 
and dispassionate appeal to the good sense of the brotherhood in London* 
had the satisfaction of detaching the lodges in that city, one by one, from 
the pretending Grand Lodge of England, and gradually, of gathering un- 
der the Manchester jurisdiction the choicest lodges in the London dis- 
trict, and many others which had hitherto been associated with no com- 
mon head. From this moment of time all power appears to* have been 
firmly centred in the Manchester district, under whose auspices the Or- 
der progressed with wonderful prosperity. Lodges hitherto were self- 
instituted ; from this time they were created only by dispensation, one 
lodge thus authorising another. # On the 7th January 1821, it appears a 
charter was issued to Washington Lodge, Baltimore, North America, by 
a dispensation from Abercrombie Grand Lodge. This Grand Lodge as 
it was styled still assumed to exercise very plenary powers, although, 
for aught that appears, was never more than an ordinary working lodge. 
Its proceedings were from time to time considered as growing harsh and 
unbecoming, and on the 8th October 1821, the interposition, of Grand 
Master William Armit was invoked by twenty-eight P. G. M's and P. G's 
of the order, respectfully asking an investigation into the practices and 
pretensions of that body — this inquiry was duly instituted, by an extra* 
ordinary committee of Past Grands and presiding officers on the 11th Octo- 
ber 1821, and resulted in the adoption of two resolutions*— first 14 that 
Abercrombie Grand Lodge and the Order in general peremptorily abide by 
the acts of the Grand Committee," and secondly “ that the lodge be sus- 
pended in default of compliance" — thus silencing the pretensions of Aber- 
crombie G. Lodge and confirming the supreme jurisdiction of the Grand 
Committee of the Manchester Unity. In December 1821, after much 
deliberation at the quarterly meeting of the Grand Committee it was de- 
termined to reorganize the supreme government of the Order, and the 


*TWi Charter was neve* secdved— W. L. No. 1, being previously in exit teAec. 
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idea of a Grand Annual Moveable Committee as it was afterwards styled* 
was first suggested. It was resolved, “that the Manchester District as- 
sisted by country friends have brought from under a cloud the mysteries 
of Odd-Fellowship, and proved by example, that they have useful and 
beneficial ends in view, and that the name is not without meaning” — they 
propose holding annually in Whitsun week a general committee of Past 
Grands and present presiding officers, who shall adjourn their sittings from 
day to day, until all business be settled — that an officer from each lodge 
or district shall be deputed to form a monthly committee to settle urgent 
business : and that all their proceedings be laid before the Annual Com- 
mittee for sanction — all lodges are requested to send in any proposition or 
code, for general management, which are to be laid before the next quar- 
terly committee of various lodges for their sanction, or such in compliance 
as choose to attend;” the reason assigned for this step which it was now 
proposed to take in the furtherance of the interests of Odd-Fellowship 
were eloquently set forth by the officers present to be a desire “to raise 
the standard of peace and unanimity, to offer the olive to such lodges as 
wish to tome under its branches, compelling no one, and submitting that 
under our decisions some parties have tor a time felt themselves disap- 
pointed, yet they have generally shewn compunction, and fled for refuge 
under the fostering wings of those, who to the utmost of their power have 
exerted themselves to ameliorate and soothe conflicting passions.” 

Abercrombie Grand Lodge which had hitherto been suspended for as- 
sumed pretensions of authority, was now formally expelled the Order. — 
This explosion produced an unhappy series of criminatory and recrimina- 
toiy charges between the Grand Committee and that body. There is to 
be found oil record a calm, detailed narrative of the facts connected with 
this controversy, and an elaborate defence of the Grand Committee over 
the signature of G. M. Armit, the length of which precludes its inser- 
tion in this narrative— overtures were in a short time made to the G. M. 
of the Manchester District by the presiding officers of the expelled Lodges, 
for a reconsideration of their expulsion, which resulted m the “Mer~ 
crombie Grand Lodge 1 1 placing itself under the jurisdiction of the self- 
created Grand Lodge of England, already mentioned. On the 30th May 
18 22, pursuant to the resolution adopted by the Grand Committee at its 
session in December 1821, the Grand Annual Moveable Committee first 
assembled at Manchester. The Grand Committee as the head of the 
Manchester District thus became merged in the newly constituted Move » 
able Committee, which proceeded to organize itself, and to enact laws for 
the government of the Order — it determined to hold its sessions annually, 
to be composed of the present and Past Officers of the districts in strict 
compliance, to be jnoveable in its character, and to exercise the sole power 
of enacting laws — having elected P. G. William Armit Grand Master, and 
by ballot agreed to hold their next session at Hanley, Staffordshire, on 
Whitsun Monday 1823, the session was closed. This body again assem- 
bled as provided on 29th May 1823, when the name and tiSe of “the 
Manchester Unity” was assumed, and the power and jurisdiction of the 
body as the head and centre of Odd-Fellowship in the United Kingdom 
was firmly established — it was organized by the election of Grand Master 
William Armit as President, and D. G. M. Thomas Armit as Vice-Pre- 
sident. After the transaction of the business which was brought be- 
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fate them, a procession was held, which did much to dispel the prejudices, 
which prevailed in that section of country against the institution. The 
reports from the various Deputies, which were ninety-three in number, ex- 
hibited a great and growing prosperity in the Order, a large accession of 
lodges, and universal peace and concord throughout its extended juris- 
diction. By the constitution of the Moveable Committee, it was provid- 
ed that the supreme power during the vacation of that body, should re- 
side in a monthly committee composed of an officer from each district, 
from whose decision, however, an appeal was authorised to the Annual 
Moveable Committee in any matter of grievance. During this year the 
Leeds district and Yorkshire district, which had been disaffected, were 
added to the Manchester Unity, and no single instance of insubordination 
is recorded throughout the Order. On Whitmonday in 1824, the next An- 
nual Moveable Committee met pursuant to the general regulation, at Hast- 
ingden, the number of Deputies attending amounted to nearly one hun- 
dred. The great increase of the Order, bringing with it a necessarily 
greatly increased business, this body found it necessary to delegate to a 
committee who were termed jurors, the prerogative of trying questions of 
grievance in the nature of appeals from brethren in lodges. After an ar- 
duous session, during which many valuable regulations were adopted, not 
the least inconsiderable of which was a resolution to dispense with the usual 
procession, and instead thereof to appropriate a sum of money equivalent to 
the expense of the same, to be distributed among the charitable institutions 
of the place of its assemblage, — this body adjourned — Thomas Armit was 
re-elected Grand Master. This year appears to have been one of great 
anxiety and difficulty in the Order, in consequence of insubordination to the 
Unity by some highly respectable lodges in the Leeds district, and it be- 
came necessary to suspend the whole district from its function. The 
power and jurisdiction of the head of the Order had been so firmly laid 
in Manchester, that this disaffection which aimed at saping its foundation 
was entirely dissipated, and the great superstructure continued progres- 
sively its elevation. In the succeeding year of 1825, the “ Patriarchal Or- 
der* * was first suggested and discussed in the quarterly committee, and by 
them referred to the Annual Moveable Committee which assembled on the 
23d May and continued in session three days— eighty-two Deputies were 
in attendance. It was organized by the election of Thos. Armit as Presi- 
dent, and Robert Naylor Vice-President — a Deputation from the Leeds dis- 
trict presented themselves, and it would appear that considerable excite- 
ment prevailed preliminary to the transaction of any business ; what produc- 
ed that excitement we are not informed, but infer from the first resolution 
adopted by the assemblage, to wit : — “ That the Leeds’ District Deputation 
be admitted on the payment of arrearages and not otherwise,” that the sub- 
ject of the suspension of that entire District by the quarterly committee had 
been under debate, and their suspension was revoked upon the terms pre- 
scribed in the resolution which was adopted. The “Patriarchal Order” 
was deliberately considered, discussed, and finally agreed to at this session, 
and its author P. D. G. M. Smith of the Duke of Norfolk Lodge, Wigan, at 
the request of the Moveable Committee conferred it upon all the deputies 
present. The colours of the Order were also declared to be white — sky blue 
— scarlet, and for the Patriarchal Order, gold — the Odd-Fellows’ Maga- 
zine which had been originated by P. G. Wardle, was declared “id be 
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under the sanction and patronage of the Order” and the session closed by a 
generous subscription on the part of the deputies, which was presented to 
the Infirmary of the Town — an example which has ever since been follow- 
ed by the “ Moveable Committee” at its annual meeting. P. G. M. Thos. 
Armit having been specially deputed upon a circuit throughout the entire 
Unity for the purpose of disseminating the Patriarchal Order and giving 
instructions in the work, William Armit was chosen to succeed him as 
Grand Master. P. G. M. Thomas Armit has left behind him a detailed 
report of his labours upon the important mission, with which the confidence 
of his brethren had entrusted him, the fruitful result of which, earned for 
him the gratitude and esteem of the entire Unity. Setting out from the 
city of Manchester on 4th July 1825, he made a southern tour of England, 
visiting the New Castle and Pasley District Lodges — Wolverhampton, 
Birmingham, Gloucester, Cheltenham, Brighton, London, Leicester, Not- 
tingham, Mansfield, Derby and Uttoxeter, making a journey of seven 
hundred miles ; in each of these districts he visited the lodges, conferred 
the Patriarchal degrees, and delivered addresses and instructions upon the 
work of the Order. This mission was the source of incalculable benefits to 
the Order, the most important of which was the happy reconciliation which 
it brought about between the disaffected lodges in Liverpool, the Aber- 
crombie Grand Lodge and the Manchester Unity, by whicn the Liverpool 
lodges and Abercrombie lodge were admitted into compliance with the Uni- 
ty, the latter upon condition however of surrendering its number, one, and 
taking the first vacant number, and giving up its title of “ Grand Lodge.* 9 
This re-union of all the lodges under the Manchester District as their com- 
mon head, was solemnly authenticated by an interchange of signatures by 
the Deputies from their respective bodies, and may be considered as an 
epoch of great importance in the progressive history of the Order. 

[To be continued.] 


ODE. 


BT A MEMBER OF MERCANTILE LODGE. 

Sung el the celebration of the Anniversary of Mercantile Lodge, No. 47, 1. O. O. F., New York, 

January 14th, 1843. 


Father, supreme, above, 
Thou God of Truth and Love, 
Smile on us here; 
Bless this our natal land, 
Cherish our social band. 

Grant us thy aid to stand, 

Firm and sincere. 

Friendship we pledge to all : 
On whom misfortunes fall 
Those we assist ; 
This shall our motto be, 

“ Truth, Love and Charity,” 
Till our Fraternity 

Cease to exist 


Cheer we the wounded heart. 

Bid pining grief depart. 

Touch’d by our wand. 
Widow and Orphan's tear 
Dry — there is nought to fear. 
Brothers and friends are near. 
Help is at hand. 

Now the loud chorus roll, 

Spread it from pole to pole 

Wide earth around. 
Sing how the “ Golden Chain” 
Bindeth in Love again. 

Friendship and Truth shall reign 
When man is found. 
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The time has arrived in the history of Odd-Fellowship, when a Peri- 
odical devoted to its cause, is absolutely necessary, not only as a means of 
promoting uniformity in the Order throughout its extensive jurisdiction, 
but more especially, to disabuse public opinion of impressions formed in re- 
lation to its principles, as erroneous as they are unjust. The community 
at large, for many years have looked with distrust upon an institution, of 
whoee character, they have had but slender means of forming any correct 
idea. Many good men have been predisposed to condemn it, because of 
the little pains heretofore taken by its advocates to vindicate it from asper- 
sion, to define for the information of the curious, the detail of its char- 
acter, or to shew the precise influence which the lessons it inculcates are 
calculated to exert upon society. Religionists not unfrequently from the 
pulpit, in the lecture room, and in the many positions of influence over 
the church, which their particular office is ever affording them, have direct- 
ed talents and efforts worthier a better cause to the injury of an Order, of 
the objects and principles of which, from necessity they were wholly ig- 
norant. These things, among many others, have operated to mislead the 
public mind, hence Odd-Fellowship has appeared to many, if not posi- 
tively an improper, certainly an unnecessary institution. 

The relations of human society have been so constituted, that the char- 
acter of individuals and institutions, must alike be arraigned at the bar of 
pdblic opinion, and be there subjected to a rigid ordeal, upon the result of 
winch, essentially depends their regard or fame in the community. It is 
true that the decisions of this tribunal are sometimes arbitrary and caprici- 
ous, and not unfrequently so controlled by sinister influences as to elevate 
undeserving men and institutions, while real merit is proportionately de- 
pressed in the scale of moral excellence and worth : that sometimes virtue, 
honor, talent and character is cast into obscurity and even obloquy by its 
mandates, while the unworthy favourites of a jaundiced public opinion are 
permitted “to strut their hour;” but it is as certain as any thing in human 
experience can be, that ultimately, and in its own proper time, the light of 
truUi will break in upon such error of opinion, scatter the prejudices which 
have led its judgment captive, and presenting in clear and undisguised 
colours, the relative merits of individuals and institutions, will reduce to 
its proper standard, human character and principles. To this trial has our 
Order been subjected for the last twenty years in this country, and although 
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during a long period the public disfavor has been upon it, we indulge the 
hope that when its principles shall have been presented in their true light, 
when imaginary attributes of the Order, having no connexion with it in 
fact, but which have for years been imputed to it, as fruitful sources of 
crimination shall have been “ officially” repudiated, that Odd-Fellowship 
will be justly appreciated. We know that in attempting to correct public 
opinion, wherever it has been arrayed against our Order, that we shall have 
to combat the thousand prejudices, which are ever at work to control it, 
but we shall take from our adversaries at least, those factitious objections, 
which have so long prevailed, by presenting the institution before the pub- 
lic mind, divested of all other, man its real principles, and their influence 
upon society. 

The most serious opposition to secret societies, which has presented it- 
self in this country, was that which affected the fitness and integrity of 
their votaries as citizens, in view of obligations pretended to exist among 
them, which impaired the higher and holier claims of duty and fealty to the 
Commonwealth. This imaginary evil in such Orders was urged against 
them a few years ago, with an earnestness and zeal bordering on fanaticism. 
The temporary influence of this objection upon the public mind, will serve 
to illustrate the force of the remark already made, of the certainty of 
the ultimate triumph of truth. No claims of individual worth however 
exemplary, no consideration of patriotism, public service, station or honor, 
however distinguished, was sufficient to restrain popular clamor in some 
sections of the nation, in its zeal to disfranchise as unfit citizens, the en- 
tire constituency of secret societies, and so strong was the current of 
that feeling at one time, that it seemed destined to overwhelm all such in- 
stitutions, and to bury beneath their downfall, the character and reputation 
of their advocates. Never perhaps, was any set of men, subjected to more 
trying circumstances in any country, than were our Masonic brethren in 
some of the Eastern States, during the period when the public mind was 
filled with this poisonous mania — originating either in deliberate fraud upon 
public opinion, or in profound ignorance of the real principles of such in- 
stitutions, the excitement it created controlled the public mind for a sea- 
son, and invoked ostracism against “ a band of men,” one of whose elemen- 
tary duties it proclaimed to be, to prefer the force of individual obligations 
alledged to exist among them, to the paramount obligations of the consti- 
tution and laws. It is a melancholy truth that the persecuted members of 
secret societies in aland that is said to be “the last refuge of freedom on 
earth/ * were compelled in submission to its potential voice to suspend their 
lodge meetings, until its fury had been spent The more oppressed how- 
ever and persecuted the more faithful was their stoic adherence to the sa- 
cred principles of their Order — they were deposited in the “crucible” 
and brought forth from the furnace with increasing brightness. 

Public opinion ultimately arighted; and directing its scrutiny, unaffect- 
ed by corrupting influences, to the consideration oi the character of such 
institutions, fellow-citizens who had been aspersed, vilified and traduced, 
were acknowledged to be worthy men ; revering only, the obligations due 
to the living God, as superior to those of the constitution and laws of their 
country, and eminently to be commended for those practical benefactions 
to the human race, for the promotion of which as an Order, they were 
alone united. It was indeed a war of might against right, and when it is 
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recollected that upon the very scene of these persecutions, that Odd-Fel- 
lowship has within the last few years, planted its standard deep in the con- 
fidence of the people, and dedicated her lodges, in almost every village of 
this disaffected region, no fear need be hazarded of the ultimate correction 
of public opinion, however it may be, under particular influences, for a sea- 
son misled. 

This objection to secret societies may be esteemed as forever quieted, 
and so far as Odd-Fellowship is concerned, we now proclaim “ex-cathe- 
dra/’ that all its obligations are “ specifically” made obedient “to those, 
we owe to the government under which wc live.” There arc, however, 
supposed causes of opposition to our Order in particular, which to some ex- 
tent have had weight in the community, arising as we believe, from an en- 
tire misconception of the character of the institution — these, we propose 
very briefly to consider, in the hope as we have already said, that when pro- 
perly understood, Odd-Fellowship will be justly appreciated. Confiding 
heretofore in the integrity of the principles of the Order, and desiring to 
cultivate peace and good-will with the world, rather than to provoke its 
strife, the Grand Lodge of the United States has wisely avoided obtruding 
itself before the public, and has preferred as her only answer to the vari- 
ous aspersions cast upon Odd-Fellowship, silently to act out the objects of 
its institution within its own proper and legitimate sphere. That path she 
will continue to thread, but an opportunity now offering in this Magazine, 
originated for the internal welfare of the Order mainly, it will be availed 
of, to present Odd-Fellowship as it is, fairly before the world. 

The name we bear has furnished some with a sufficient argument to con- 
demn the Order — its secrecy, and the obligations alledgcd to be adminis- 
tered, by which that characteristic is maintained inviolate, arc usually the 
weapons employed against it by the clergy — and its so called “ mimicry ” of 
the ‘‘ancient Order” has excited prejudices, which it is scarce worth the 
pains to remove — against the force of these, and many other objections has 
Odd-Fellow r ship had to bear up for years, and it is only astonishing in view 
of the humble character of its votaries, that it has been able to sustain it- 
self so triumphantly, and to have prospered so signally wherever its stand- 
ard has been planted. 

At this day no correct idea can be formed, it is believed, of the circum- 
stances under w T hich the Order obtained its particular name ; nor does it ap- 
pear in any wise necessary to the defence of its principles, that the origm 
rf the name which it bears, should be relieved from the obscurity in which 
ftaceifis to be involved— various, and odd indeed, have been the names of 
associations of men and women for benevolent purposes in ancient days, 
edited not unfrequently after the particular incidents which gave them 
btrft; some of which remain in our time, subjects of speculation and won- 
der. In the political history of the world nothing is more common, than 
to find bodies of citizens united, under strange appellations for the promo- 
tion of some supposed good. The name we are free to admit is a quaint, 
peifcaps an eccentric one, and if the Order were about to be founded 
ifaew, fte present title would peradventure be dismissed as entirely too 
for file delicacy of modern taste — but as there ever exists a praise- 
regard fbr the early and ancient characteristics of any good institu- 
tion, tfe may be permitted to partake of that common feeling, in the at- 
ta ch m e nt vfe have for the name of our Order, and in the preference we 
12 
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entertain for it, over any of the more popular so called “charities” of the 
day. “What’s in a name?” the immortal Shakespear has well said — a 
name may be the creature of caprice, the subject of chance, the result of 
the merest freak on earth, and yet the individual, institution or particular 
object designated, each in their sphere, may exert upon the human family, 
influences equally beneficial, as if most appropriately titled, after diligent 
and laborious search in the vocabulary of ancient or modern times — a name 
indeed, can neither give to, nor take from the merit of any object, or sys- 
tem ; and although, all that is virtuous, revered, honorable and useful may 
be professed under a popular name, who does not know that frequently 
the veiy reverse of these principles are inculcated by the tenets whicn 
they teach ? that often times a well chosen name is selected with the single 
view of deception and fraud ? It may have been, that an odd name was 
chosen by the projectors of Odd-Fellowship in its infancy, to attract atten- 
tion and excite curiosity — its singularity, combined with the mystery of its 
system, was in all human probability adopted for this simple expedient — 
and if so, can it be a cause of exception to our institution, that to awaken 
the community to its interest and character, the means were taken by the 
founders of our Order, most likely to insure that object, especially when 
the gratification of that curiosity, has produced so much individual and so- 
cial good. 

It is true that consideration is due to decorum and propriety, in the name 
by which a public institution is designated ; to both of these, respect has 
been had in the title of our Order^— we must therefore be excused in our 
“ Oddity” if such it be, if we do not defer to the force of arguments direct- 
ed not against any supposed evil in the institution itself, but against its 
name as offensive to a fastidious tastq. 

These remarks having extended much beyond the space we designed to 
employ on this subject, we must defer a consideration of the two other ob- 
jections to our Order named, until our next. 


Officers of Lodges . — There is an important responsibility resting upon 
the officers, of our lodges. To their hands for the time being, the busi- 
ness, and the interests of their respective lodges are committed, and much 
of the peace, harmony and prosperity of the Order, depends upon the 
promptness and fidelity with which they discharge the duties of their sta- 
tions. This is especially true of the N. G. — who is the presiding officer 
of the lodge. The duties of a presiding officer are various, and some- 
times complicated, and perplexing, especially to a novice in the business* 
They require a quickness of perception, a suavity and dignity of manners, 
a thorough knowledge of parliamentary proceedings, and a decision and 
energy oi character, not often found united in the same individual. There 
are in fact, but few, who can discharge the duties of that office, in a mas- 
terly manner. Still, there are as few who may not, by a little observation 
and application, qualify themselves to preside with tolerable dignity and 
efficiency ; and the importance of the office, should stimulate every incum- 
bent, before he assumes the chair, to qualify himself for a respectable dis- 
charge of its duties. Nothing is more trying to the patience and good feel- 
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ings of a large body of men, than to be detained for hours, in doing business, 
that might be despatched in a few minutes, but for the inefficiency of the 
presiding officer. Frequently the harmony of an assembly will be disturb- 
ed, and every man will be completely in the dark as to the business in 
hand, for the simple reason, that the presiding officer did not understand 
a point of order, or could not clearly state a question. Wc think we should 
not err in saying, that nine-tenths of the difficulties and delays that occur 
in all deliberative assemblies, originate in the incompetency or inefficien- 
cy of those who preside. Sure we are, that our subordinate lodges in a 
particular manner, suffer much from this cause. And the reason may per- 
haps be found in the fact, that brethren think more of the honors of the 
office, than of an able performance of its duties. Let those who aspire to 
this office, study well the constitution and by-laws of their lodge, so that 
without a moment’s hesitation, they can decide upon the legality of any 
proposed measure. Let them study well the laws of their state Grand 
Lodge, and the general laws of the Order, as enacted by the Grand Lodge 
of the United States; let the prescribed rules of order Le made familiar; 
then let a strict performance of duty be enforced, upqn the subordinate 
officers, and the reward will be great, in the ease, harmony and despatch 
with which all the business of the lodge will be transacted. In this way 
the lodge may be made to move like a well regulated machine ; but with- 
out attention to these things, its operations will be like crashing and creak- 
ing of machinery whose regulator is lost. Will our brethren think of 
these things? 


The attention of our readers will be forcibly arrested by the first article 
in this number. It is the production of a mind profoundly learned and 
patient of the most laborious research. The writer evinces an enviable 
intimacy with the ancient arcana; it is in truth a most able disquisition 
upqn the subject of which it treats historically, from the days of the Car 
bin. This said, we have to ask the forbearance of the distinguished au- 
thor for the paragraphs omitted— our position is one of great delicacy — it 
will be apparent that in a community where religious and political tolera- 
tion forms a part of the organic law, and which is made up of heteroge- 
nous sects, that nothing should be said which might by possibility have a 
tendency to loosen that “ cement which unites in one bond men of the most 
discordant opinions .” We are sure no such thing was designed, but we 
feared such might be the effect, and as we could omit paragraphs without 
impairing in the slightest degree the value of the address, our Rev. Bra. 
will excuse us for having done so. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

We are in receipt of an interesting letter from Cor. Secretary, John Long- 
amore Shadwell, of the Liverpool district. We reciprocate most cordially 
the earnest desire expressed i( of creating a better feeling between the heads 
of the Order on both sides of the Atlantic ,” but we cannot agree with him 
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that any great object would be attained “ by adopting a permanent P. W. and 
S. for travelling brethren , to be common to the two countries' ' or a form of 
certificate duly attested We believe the same causes which have pro- 
duced the present difficulties, will ever have the same effect, no matter 
what form of work may be agreed upon — we mean the exercise of inde- 
pendent authority to mould, alter, amend, or abrogate at pleasure the lan- 
guage of the Order. Bro. Shad well has our sincere thanks for the valua- 
ble package of documents which he has been kind enough to forward us ; 
if Cor. Secretary Ratdiffe will permit us to hear from him, in obedience 
to the instruction of the Isle of Man A. M. C. we shall be thankful. 

The documents received consist of the Odd-Fellows* Magazine for last 
quarter (Oct. 1841,) the Laws of the Order as revised and adopted at the 
last A. M. C. (June 1841.) The proceedings of the A. M. C. — the March, 
June and September minutes of the Liverpool quarterly committee. We 
notice a decided improvement in the newly adopted code of general laws, 
many of which are worthy the consideration of the different State Grand 
Lodges. We annex a few in our opinion very commendable regulations. 

Article 15-t-No lo^ge shall be allowed to divide its funds, nor shall they have power 
to appropriate the same for any purpose except charity , distress , sickness , or death, the 
necessary incidental expenses of the lodge or district , or to members for meritorious services 
rendered , provided however nothing herein contained shall prevent the investment of 
lodge funds at interest upon good security. 

Article 39 — Any lodge making a person on the Sabbath day shall pay a fine of £5 9 s. 
into the district fund. 

Article 103 — All officers on taking their situation in the lodge after election shall be 
provided with a copy of the charges and duties, and if not perfect in the same in six 
weeks from that time shall be fined. 

Article 183 — No committee on business of any nature or kind whatsoever shall be held 
on the Sabbath day, under a penalty of twenty-one shillings — and the proceedings are 
declared null and void. 

Article 217— Lodges may be held at Temperance Hotels . 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 

Massachusetts — Extract of a letter from Grand Sire Kennedy , dated New 
York , Dec. 29 th y 1841. 

“I have just reached home in return from an “official visitation” to the city of Bos- 
ton. I have the pleasure to inform you that assisted by P. G. M. Small of this State, I 
opened in aihple form the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts in “Armory Hall,” city of 
Boston on the afternoon of the 25th inst. The Grand officers were all elected and in- 
stalled. and I have no doubt that the restoration of this Grand Charter by the G. Lodge 
of the United States, will tend to the advancement of the Order in Massachusetts. Tne 
brethren are zealous and attentive, and received my instructions with pleasure and sat- 
isfaction.” 


Connecticut — The following extract is from a letter received from a distin- 
guished Brother in Connecticut , dated East Haddam , Jan. 4, 1842. 

“At the last session of the G. Lodge of Connecticut, I brought up the subject of the 
proposed deputation to England, ana urged the members to lay the same before their 
respective subordinate Lodges and Encampments. This will be done, I doubt not ; and 
they will respond to the call of the Grand Lodge of the United States for funds accord- 
ing to their ability. 
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District of Columbia — Extract of a Idler from a distinguished Brother , 
dated Washington , January Is/, 1842. 

“Having read the first number of the new series of the Covenant, I have deemed 
it my first duty to felicitate you on its appearance, and the character of its contents ; and 
my next duty shall be, to wait upon your agent here and contribute my feeble aid towards 
its encouragement by enrolling my name upon your list of subscribers. So far as the 
plan is developed in your editorial notice, in the arrangement of the work, and the 
quality of its matter, it will, in ray judgment, be emincnUy deserving of the patronage 
of the fraternity, and warrants the expectation that the highest hopes of the Order in its 
establishment will be realized. 

“Not the least interesting part of the work will be that devoted to general literature, 
which, in connexion with the means of intellectual and moral culture that must neces- 
sity be afforded in essays treating of subjects pertaining to the Order, cannot fail to 
render the Covenant worthy of taking rank among the many useful literary periodicals 
of the day, while it will be rendered doubly valuable to members of the craft, by dis- 
seminating a knowledge of our institution in a manner the most effectual to ensure its 
speedy advancement to that yet more exalted standing in the public esteem which 
l think it is destined at no distant day to occupy. May Heaven prosper the undertak- 


Georgia . — We have great pleasure in publishing the following extract 
from the letter of Bro. Alvin N. Miller, accompanying the application for 
the formation of a new lodge in Savannah. The warrant has been issued 
for the institution of Oglethorpe Lodge No. 1, at Savannah, directed to P. 
G. Bev. Albert Case of Charleston, and when this lodge shall have been 
organized, there will be remaining but four States in the Union where 
looses of Odd-Fellows have not been instituted — to wit: — Michigan, N. 
Hampshire, Vermont, Maine. 

Savannah , Dec . 30, 1842. 

“Enclosed you have the petition for a Charter from six qualified brethren of this city 
— Two of them are of S. Carolina Lodge, No. 1, and four of New York Lodges.” 


Alabama— Extract of a letter from Annual Secretary P, G . Thos. String • 
er, accompanying report of Mobile Lodge y No. 2. 

“It is our happiness to be able to report to the Grand Lodge that during the past three 
months no cases of sickness have occurred amongst our members, which required pecu- 
niary relief and although the times are such as to preclude many from joining the Or- 
der at present, still this lodge entertains the most sanguine hopes of a large increase of 
the Oraer in Alabama. Tne class of brothers who now assemble are generally such as 
our brethren throughout the United States may be proud to hail as fellow workers in so 
good a cause, as that for which our ancient and honorable Order was first established. — 
All feel an interest in its welfare and future prosperity, and while we use so general a 
term we can confidently say, that to this rule we Know of few exceptions.” 


Extract of a letter from D . D. G. Sire Fisher , dated Mobile , Oct . 13, 1841. 

“Among the documents transmitted to-day is an application from the lodges in this 
city for a Grand Lodge charter. If this be granted it must greatly aid the progress of 
the Order here. We are building a new Hall and have the prospect of a large increase 
in our number. The other documents sent by to-day’s mail are the report of the lodges 
and of Mount Arrarat Encampment. 


Extract of a letter from Bro. P. G. Stringer , Annual Secretary of Mobile 
Lodge No. 2, dated Mobile , 1 5th Dec. 1841. 

“The prospect of a Grand Lodge here will very much aid the dissemination of pure 
knowledge in the precepts of our beloved Order” — P. G. Page of New York has arrived 
and active preparations are being made formally to open the Grand Lodge of Alabama.” 
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Abstract of the State of the Order in Alabama, up to October 1841. 
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fGco. R. Washburn, for conduct unbecoming an Odd-Fellow. 


Louisiana — Extract of a letter from G. Master MondeUi , of Louisiana „ 
dated New Orleans , Dec . 31, 1841. 

“Since the adjournment of the R. W. G. Lodge of the United States, the condition 
of the Order is much improved in this State. Tne members have rallied — I have con- 
sented to take the G. M.’s Chair again to stimulate the brethren. Two other P. G. M.’a 
have also united with me, brother Hillman and Williams, and we have placed the En- 
campment in this city on high ground again — a proper understanding with the Masonic 
order is much to be desired. 


Mississippi — Extract of a letter from Scribe Jno . R. Stockman , dated Nat- 
chez , Dec . 31 sty 1841. 

“ The promptness with which the Lodges have responded to the call made on them 
by the R. W. G. Lodge of the U. States, by furnishing the aid required, fully attest their 
approval of the projected mission to England, and the importance which tney attach to 
its success. 

“ The Order is in a prosperous condition here, out of debt entirely and determined to 
keep bo, with ample funds on hand for all proper purposes. This is particularly the case 
with their Encampment, which is increasing in number as fast as could be expected, or 
perhaps desired, and is composed of men of the right stamp, industrious, temperate and 

Kentucky — Extract of a letter from G. Secretary A . W. R . Harris, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky , dated Dec. 19 th, 1841. 

“I send you the names of thirty-one subscribers to the Covenant in this place, and 
I hope that you may receive them in time so that none may be disappointed — when the 
first number is seen, many more will become patrons of it.” 


Extract of a letter from Bro. P. G. Jesse Woodruff \ dated Lancaster , Ken* 
tucky , Dec . 31s/, 1841. 

“ I send list fourteen subscribers to the Covenant — please mail the same without de- 
lay as directed. Every town in this neighborhood is alive to the importance of having 
a lodge established within its limits, and I have no doubt if prudential counsels prevail 
in Kentucky, that the Order will number thirty lodges in the State before two years — 
you may expect to hear from me whenever any thing of importance to the Order occurs 
in this section of the State.” 


Missouri — Extract of a letter from P. G. M. W. S. Stewart , dated St. 

Louis , Missouri , Dec. 1841. 

“ I believe every Lodge in Missouri will contribute in order to assist in bringingabout 
a co-operation with the Manchester Unity in restoring uniformity to the work. Do not 
be backward in commanding me upon the concerns of Odd-Fellowship, for I always 
hold myself ready to do any thing in my power to advantage the Order/’ 
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Arkansas . — The 18th Quarterly Report of Far West Lodge is received, 
and we rejoice at her prosperity. 


Republic of Texas . — We have received the April report of Galveston 
Lodge No. 3, mailed for us at N. Orleans and post-marked Dec. 1, 1841. 
It has just been eight months on its way to its place of destination. The 
Lodge contains forty-three contributing members. We presume that the 
dispensation for the organization of the Grand Lodge had not reached the 
brethren, when this return was made up. 


Odd-FeUawt* Celebration . — Mercantile Lodge of New York held its anniversary cele- 
bration on the 14th of January. The Broadway Tabernacle was obtained for the pur- 
pose, and that vast edifice capable of containing not less than three thousand persons 
was filled to suffocation. The exercises consisted of a prayer by Rev. 1. D. William- 
son, R. W. G. C. t a neat and appropriate address by Bro, Poole of Mercantile Lodge, 
an oration by Rev. E. H. Chapin P. G. of Charlestown, Mass., and several odes, and 
the grand hallelujah chorus, by the celebrated vocalists Mrs. Strong, Mr. and Miss 
Pearson, and the New York sacred music society, who kindly volunteered their servi- 
ces on the occasion. The odes written for the occasion are presented in our present num- 
ber, they will find an approving response in the heart of every good Odd-Fellow. The 
oration by P. G. Chapin was one of the best efforts of that distinguished orator, and 
held the vast multitude assembled in breathless attention for about an hour and a half. 
Altogether it was one of the most splendid celebrations we ever witnessed, and it can- 
not /ail of doing much good. We expect to present the oration in a future number, and 
it will afford a rich intellectual feast to our readers. 


Mrs. C. M. Sawyer . — We present our readers with a beautiful ode from the pen of 
this charming writer in the present number. Nothing that we could say, we are sure 
would add one tittle to the present well deserved literary eminence of this distinguished 
lady— on every subject, and at all times her muse appears “ at home and easy?’ We 
have ever felt, if we may be allowed the expression, a warm “ affection” for the offer- 
ings of her gifted mind. 


To our patrons . — We feel that an apology is due to the patrons of the “ Official Ma- 
gazine” for the disappointment which we nave no doubt tne “ outward ” appearance of 
the first number occasioned many of them — difficulties which could not be controlled at 
the time, have now been removed ; and the more sightly garment in which it now ap- 
pears we trust will make all things right. 


Further returns of subscriptions for proposed Deputation to England. 
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To our Correspondents. — “ Mysteries Explained,” “ We Three,” and the “ Putriarchal Order,” on • 
avoidably deferred — “ The Secrets of Odd-Fellowship” and “ Friendship, Love and Truth” declined — 
“Odd Fellows’ Libraries received and will appear — articles unfinished in the “Covenant” cannot be 
concluded in “ 77te Covenant and Official Magazine” — our friends will therefore in future avoid taxing 
m with the postage on such- communications— our Brother in Rochester, N. York, is informed that the 
absence of P. G. Clinton's address before the Order in that city from our pages in the last number was 
occasioned by the miscarriage of the manuscript per mail— we return our thanks to the lodge for their 
well meant wishes “ that it should first appear in the Covenant We trust Bro. Clinton may be induced 
to write it out once more — Will the author of “To a Wave” continue his much esteemed favors? Our 
occasional correspondents— will they be good enough to place us in a position to make good the assurance 
which we have given to our patrons in the authorised use of their names in our Prospectus— our esti- 
mable friend and brother “ C. " . B.” we greet ns a distinguished exception to those who promise “<f 
jtrelcrca nilsil”— we earnestly hope he will give us more of his chaste and classic “ Odds and Ends ” we 
promise him to en -lighten the minds of his brethren with their useful teachings, and to employ other 
aids from our abundant btore ns il kindling timler.”— O. A. K. on the “Claims of Odd Fellowship,” from 
our friend in Albany, and the graphic account of the celebration in Charleston on 1st January 1642, re- 
ceived too late for this number, will appear in our next. 


I. O. of O. F . — This is the second time that these (to some) cabalistic letters have 
ever appeared in the columns of the New World. But, believing, as we do, that the 
institution of Odd-Fellowship is one of the noblest charities of which the world can 
boast, we take pleasure in directing the attention of our readers to the announcement of 
the Anniversary of Mercantile Lodge, which will be found in another column. If it 
were not that the Tabernacle will probably be filled with members of the fraternity, we 
could wish that thousands, not belonging to the Order, could attend and hear, from the 
eloquent lips of Rev. Mr. Chapin, an exposition of its principles . — New World. 


Independent Order of Odd-FeUows . — A report of the proceedings of the Grand Lodge 
of the United States, at its Annual Communication, lately hela in the city of Balti- 
more, has been handed us. It is printed in pamphlet fortn, and embraces 206 pages.— 
To the Order it is a work of special interest. It contains reports from the various lodges 
throughout the United States, setting forth the situation of the different associations. — 
The report of the most worthy Grand Sire, Zenas B. Glazier, is an ably written docu- 
ment, and contains information which cannot but be highly appreciated. The entire 
report recommends itself to every one connected with the Order and should be carefully 
perused by them. — Balt. Patriot. 


We have received a pamphlet copy of the proceedings of the Grand Lodge of the U. 
States, at its regular annual communication, held at the Odd-Fellows* Hall, Baltimore. 

We will merely observe that, although we are not members of the Odd- Fellows’ So- 
ciety, we have heard of so many instances of their charity, friendly offices and benevo- 
lence, that we should do injustice to our feelings were we not to express our warm ap- 

E rotation of the association, and to wish for a m6re general diffusion of the principles 
y which it is governed.— Ball. Clipper. 


/. O. O. F . — We have received from T. Wildcy, P. G. S., a document of upwards of 
two hundred pages of the “Proceedings of the Grand Lodge of the United States, at 
its regular communication, held at Odd-Fellows* Hall, in this city.** The work con- 
tains a vast amount of information, which must be of deep interest to the members of 
the Order throughout the country. — Balt. Republican . 


Liberality. — Messrs. J. C. McKelden and Samuel Stf.tttnius, from individuals of 
the Independent Order of Odd-Fellows, presented, on the 23d instant, to Mrs. E. B. 
Laurie, and Mrs. W. D. Hawley, one hundred dollars , for the use of the Female Or- 
phan Asylum of this city. The donation is most thankfully acknowledged ; and it is 
hoped that others will be induced to imitate so laudable an example, especially as the 
funds of the institution are entirely exhausted. — Nat. Intelligencer . 


Odd- Fellows .—' This association turned out in considerable strength on Saturday, be- 
ing the ce|ebration of the introduction of the Order into South Carolina. The proces- 
sion was formed at the corner of King and Wentworth streets, and proceeded with the 
standards, insignia, &c. of the Order, and accompanied by a band of Music to the Bap- 
tist Church, were, owing to the indisposition of JP. D. Torre, Esq., M. L. Hulburt, at a 
very short notice, delivered an excellent address to a large audience. The society then 
returned in procession to their place of meeting. This institution is acquiring a diffu- 
sive popularity and increasing strength in proportion os its benevolent objects become 
known and its valuable ends are understood and appreciated . — Charleston transcript . 
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THE SECRET PRINCIPLE.* 

* # • * # # Much has been said against secret 

societies, as if there werte something essentially wrong in them. Let us 
examine whether the assumption be correct. At the present day the best 
writers on mental philosophy agree that the loVe of secrecy is an element 
in the constitution of mind. If this doctrine be true, God has endowed us 
with a principle which in some mode of other must find its appropriate and 
lawful exercise. Like every other human faculty, it can doubtless be per- 
verted and become a minister of evil. Thus, I am free to admit, that if an 
organized body of men have withheld from the world the fact of such com- 
bination, or, allowing it, have refused to give a candid and full exposition 
of the principles on which it is based, ana the object which it proposes to 
attain, that of such an institution the public has just ground of apprehen- 
sion. It may be that this one matures treason against the state, and that 
that seeks to overthrow those moralities which are indispensably necessa- 
ry to the good and welfare of men. Such, on the one hand, was the cabal 
of Burr and his associates ; such, on the other, was that band of French 
infidel philosophers who, at the close of the last century, deluged France 
in the blood of her sons. But from these isolated instances of its prostitu- 
tion, let us beware how we condemn the employment of the abstract prin- 
ciple itself; lest, haply, in so doing, we “be found even to fight against 
God/’ On that holy throne, around which clouds and darkness gather in 
thick pavilion, and enshroud the divine essence and government from mor- 
tal gaze, sits the inscrutable Jehovah: — “No man hath seen his face at 
any time.” Of him and his the scriptures tell us that “great is the mys- 
tery of godliness;” — that there are “things which the angels desire to look 
into;” — that “of that day and hour (the day of vengeance and of retribu- 
tion) knoweth no man ; no , not the angels which are in heaven , neither the 
Son , but the Father.” They speak of the “ hidden viysteries which were 


•Extract, from a Lecture delivered before the public, and the member, of Middlesex Lodge, No. a 
L O. 0. F , of £»( Haddam, Ct, May 17, 1841.— By the senior Past Grand W.Bv 
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hid with God before the foundation of the world;” — they declare of the 
Deity “verily, thou art a God that kideth thyself;”— of St» Paul, that he 
was “caught up into paradise, and heard unspeakable words, which it is 
not lawful fora man to utter;” — and that of St. John it was said in apoca- 
lyptic vision, “Seal up these things and write them not.” Again: the 
primary idea conveyed by the Greek term (/.vripov (which in our New Tes- 
tament version is translated sacrament ) is a secret rite , something hidden 
from the world and known only to the initiated . Hence we have derived 
our English mystery , which exactly corresponds in significancy with the 
original word. In strict conformity with its etymology was the practice 
of the church in the apostolic and primitive ages ; at which time the sa- 
craments (particularly that of the Eucharist) were celebrated in the most 
solemn and secret manner, and in the presence of the initiated, or partici- 
pants only. A kind of monument of this historical fact still exists ; for, 
from this arose the widely prevailing custom of covering the sacred ele- 
ments with a linen cloth, and of sending away , or dismissing the great body 
of the congregation before the administration of the Holy Communion. 
Tertullian says there was secrecy and silence observed in all [Christian] 
mysteries ; — ‘ * Ex forma omnibus Mysteriis silentii fidcs adhibetur ;* ’ (Apol. 
cap. vii.) and St. Chrysostom often calls the table of the Lord 
/AvriKvi, “the mystical table.” 

But if, as is assumed, the love of secrecy be innate in the human mind, 
history — ancient and modern, sacred and profane, will testify to it by 
abundant and irrefragible proofs. — It was manifested in the bowers of 
Eden, when its undue operation 

“ Brought death into the world, and all our wo,” 

(see Gen. m. 5, 6/) and from that day to the present, no age however re- 
mote, — ho people nowever distant, no nation however barbarous or refin- 
ed, can be found on whose political, social and religious institutions this 
character is not indelibly impressed. In an especial manner, the Orient- 
als seem to have delighted in mystery ; and whether it be the cause or the 
consequence of this, I know not, but the very dialects of the East, beauti- 
ful and gorgeous, indeed, are only a sort of cloudy drapery to the mind, 
strongly marked with a love of secrecy. Hence it is that they speak in 
parables, and address the imagination rather than the reason, — rioting in a 
wild luxuriance of metaphors and in symbolical imagery. This imagery, 
although frequently but ill understood, was early carried into India and the 
western world, and thus the mythic systems of Hindostan, Greece, and, 
afterwards, that of Rome, were borrowed from the theology of Palestine, 
Egypt, Chaldea and Phenicia.* To the secret adoration of Apis and Isis, 
by the Egyptians, and to the less refined gentile idolatry which worship- 
ped “the host of heaven” under the types of Baal, and Ashtaroth, and 
Moloch, and Remphan, and Dagon, I can only allude: neither may I 
dwell on the classic rites of Eleusis,t so renowned among the Greeks, — 


•See Faber on the Cabiri, Vol. 11 . p. 3. ff. 

t There are some beautiful points of resemblance between these and our own initiatory ce- 
remonial. Sec Diodorus Siculus, iv. 14. 25.— Dem. 29, ult. — Xen. H. G., i. 4, 14. — Pausa- 
nias, (Taylor’s Tr») Book i. eh. xiv. (Vol. i. ) and Vol m. p. 200, notes. (Lond. ed. 1824, 3 
vols. 8vo.)— Gicsler’s Eccl. Hist., Vol. i,p. 18,71. (Philad. 1836, 3 vols 8vo.)— Robinson’s 
Archseologia Graeca, Book in. ch. 19, p. 292, (Lond. 1 827, Svo.) —Potter’s Gr. Antig. inloe. 
—Gillie's Greece, ch. 21, p. 249, ff. (Philad. 1829, Svo. )— Eschenburg’s Manual of Classic 
Literature (Fioke’sTr.) p. 424, (Philad. 1836, Svo.) 
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nor on the Latin orgies of Ceres and Bacchus, and the disgusting Saturna- 
lia — nor yet on the sacred mysteries of the Hindoos, nor the occult and 
terrible worship of the Druids. It would be interesting, indeed, to expand 
on this portion of the subject, and to evolve from it the philosophy and his- 
tory of the secret principle. — A volume, however, would scarcely suffice 
for a delineation of its most important features. 

I have already mentioned the existence of sacramental mysteries in the 
primitive church. Besides these there were other secrets, such as the 
unction of chrism (or confirmation,) the ordination of priests, &c. The 
chief reason which the Fathers assign for this discipline of silence, was, — 
that it begat a reverence in the minds of men for the arcana which they 
kept so concealed from them ; thus, St. Basil observes,* the veneration of 
mysteries is observed by silence , and as things that are trite and obvious are 
moat readily despised, so those that are uncommon and reserved are natu- 
rally adapted to excite in us sentiments of esteem and veneration. On 
this account, he thinks, the Apostles and Fathers of the church prescribed 
secrecy and silence to preserve the dignity of the mysteries. St. Augus- 
tin, also, gives the same reason for the practice, declaring it was the hon- 
our that was due to the mysteries which made him pass them over in si- 
lence, and not explain them.t Many more passages of a like character 
might be adduced from other patristical writers, if it were necessary. 
From that time until the present, multitudes of close associations have 
sprung up and enjoyed various degrees of popular favour. — My purpose, 
however, is to speak only of the Independent Order of Odd-Fellows, 
(which is comprehended in this class,) for the individual history and illus- 
tration of which we are now prepared. 

Perhaps it may be expected that something will here be said concern- 
ing the 

NAME 

of the institution. Nothing is further from my purpose than to enter into 
a defence of its singularity, or to apologize for its adoption. If it were not 
singular, it were not odd , and therefore it needs no vindication. But 

“ This ia an age of oddities let loose 

— there are societies odd enough to suit the most wayward fancies and 
the wildest fanaticism. Of this quality we bear the superscription , but not 
the image. Our title affords no clue to the vail within. Sensible men, in- 
deed, are not often deceived by mere words: “all is not gold that glitters,’ * 
nor is that all base metal which lacks the grace of lustre. Whilst so many 
associations are daily blazoning their virtues in the very appellation which 
they bear, we adopt one less thrasonical ; — a name which in itself promis- 
es nothing, and which, therefore, never raises hopes to delude suffering 
humanity. If I mistake not, it was once said by one w hose wisdom ana 
goodness have never been impeached, — “When thou doest thine alms do 
not sound a trumpet before thee.” 


* De Spir. Sancto, c. 27. 

fNoo mirari debetis fratrrs carissimi, quod inter ipsa mvsteria dc mvstcriis nihil dexirans, 
q«od non Katina ea qu® tradidimus interpretari surmis. Adhibuimns enim tam sanctis rebus 
augoe dirinis honorem ailcntii. [Aug. Germ. 1. inter 40. Edit. & Sirmondo, tom x. 
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There are three points of view under which the question of its 

ANTIQUITY 

Uiaf be considered. If in the first place, we look upon it etymologically, 
ana in its common acceptation, “Odd-Fellows” were doubtless a very ear- 
ly Order in community. But in this sense, I have already declared, we 
are not aware that it can be applied to us with any peculiar appositeness. 
If, however, we regard only the essential features which distinguish this 
fraternity from all others, it is of great antiquity ; and the Holy Scriptures 
themselves witness to every brother of the Covenant Degree, a beautiful 
illustration of the secret use and benefit of one of his own particular means 
of privately doing and receiving good. As a system of benevolence, it is 
even probable that the origin of such a society, under a different name, 
was far anterior to this ; for, although the testimony is by no means so de- 
cisive, yet very obvious traces of it stretch through remoter ages, until at 
last we discover only faint glimmerings of that light which, thence grow- 
ing brighter and brighter, now sends its still rising splendour, under the 
name of Odd- Fellowship over three quarters of our globe. Thus explained, 
its honourable lineage and ancient date, although they invest its true char- 
acter and usefulness with nothing of argument, are yet pleasant things to 
look upon. There is a feeling within the breast of almost every man which 
leads him to respect the institutions of old time. We naturally linger over 
the monuments and records of our forefathers with a pious veneration, and 
the reverence with which we regard them has a strong and direct ten- 
dency to keep us pure in moral and in social principle. 

J am not one of those who are disposed to yield to the Independent Or- 
der of Odd-Fellows, under its present , improved organization , a veiy long 
existence. Yet the fact must not be concealed that the origin of it, even 
in its existing form, is by many writers asserted to be coeval with Christi- 
anity. This flattering conclusion was arrived at after a great expense of 
ingenuity in travestying the Greek and Latin classics, — who seem to have 
been innocent of such an interpretation, according to all sober canons of 
criticism. I only wonder that these impartial antiquaries should have 
stopped short of any thing less than the first year of the whole Chinese 
chronology. But we are not to be judged of by our parentage, nor by our 
length of existence. 

“ So that the branch a goodly verdure flingt, 

I reck not if an acorn gave i( birth.** 

It is of uq practical consequence whether our armour was forged by the 
artificers of ancient days, or whether it be of yesterday. It is enough to 
know that in both hemispheres it has been worn long enough to have been 
proved, and that under the oft-repeated assaults of our enemies it has nev- 
er failed to achieve the only victory at which we aimed — that of reason 

oyer prejudice, and of truth over errour. 

# # • • • • • • « • * * 

Beset with foes, amidst contumely and reproach, its course has been 
onward and upward, — ever gaining new accessions of strength, and hon- 
our, and usefulness. In view of its wide diffusion, of what it hath wrought 
and of what it hath sustained, I cannot but apply to it, as happily appro- 
priate, the blessing pf the dying patriarch to the son of his love 
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eph is a fruitful bough, even a fruitful bough by a well whose branches 
run over the wall. The archers have sorely grieved him and shot at him, 
and hated him: but his bow abode in strength.” [Gen. xlix. 22 — 24.] 

From time to time it has been re-modeled, and some of its solemn and 
impressive rites may have been changed to suit the exigencies of the age 
and the genius of the respective governments under which it has flourish- 
ed: but in no instance has Odd-Fellowship departed from those seminal 
traits which have ever characterized it as one of the wisest and most hu- 
mane institutions which the ingenuity of mankind hath compassed. Such 
as it now is it has always been, essentially; and such we hope it will con- 
tinue to be until the consummation of all things. 

IS IT MA30NRY IN ANY FORM? 

A few outward points of resemblance have led the prejudiced and un- 
reflecting to deduce our Order from the Masonic ; and without the shadow 
of a proof it has by some been deemed a spurious, and by others a modi- 
fied form of Free-Masonry . — It will be apparent to every candid mind, that 
in order to decide this question correctly, the arbiter must be personally 
acquainted with each of these societies in all their objects, bearings, and 
operations; otherwise he cannot institute that comparison between them 
on which alone a just judgment can be founded. As I am not a member 
of the former , I cannot speak from my individual observation ; but it is the 
uniform testimony of those to whom the secrets of both have been given, 
that each is, in all its primal features and arrangements, essentially differ- 
ent from the other. That there could have been but little inducement for 
settingup a spurious or a modified form of Free-Masonry until within the fif- 
teen years last past, will be evident to every one who reflects on the unmeas- 
ured popularity and extension of that ancient brotherhood, until the period 
named. Yet, whilst in the very zenith of its glory, — whilst it enrolled on 
its lists a constellation of talent, and learning, and authority, and moral 
worth, — at this meridian of its day, Odd-Fellowship was first introduced 
from England into our Federal Union, where it has suddenly become a 
tower of beauty and of strength. ****** 

OUR OBJECT. 

The two great objects which the I. 0. of 0. F. has in view are to foster a 
tender regard for each other’s interest and welfare, and to provide a fund 
for life and health insurance to its members. For the amount of benefits, 
and the contingencies under which we become entitled, I refer those who 
wish for further information to our Constitutions and By-Laws. As a mu- 
tual aid association, it is constructed on the most generous principles, and 
is calculated for universal diffusion and use only by secret and conven- 
tional means of recognition. These means are absolutely necessary to 
guard ourselves against the impositions which might otherwise be prac- 
tised upon us by strangers, to obtain the pecuniary benefits of the Or- 
der. If even a brother be more than thirteen weeks in arrears to hip 
Lodge, he is not entitled to this class of benefits; nor can he, whilst thus 
delinquent, get into a Lodge of Odd-Fellows in any part of the world ; for, 
although he can make himself known as a member of this community, his 
indebtedness would be apparent, as he well understands. No Lodge asks 
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a visiting brother whether his dues to the Order be paid, for if they be not, 
that brother knows not how to pass beyond the door of the ante-room ; and 
his very ability to get within the vail is proof that no claims beyond the 
quarter have been left uncancelled. ****** 
The system of Odd-Fellowship taken in all its parts, is a machine of 
wise and wonderful adjustment, — abundantly supplied with moral springs 
and social motive-powers, with nice balance-wheels, and checks, and coun- 
ter-checks, as if the plan had been arranged by Suspicion herself. # # * 
With one hand she scatters her ample charities among her children, and 
her children’s children ; with the other she points to heaven, while her lips 
drop the wisdom of its holy precepts: — “Love as brethren;” “whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do unto you, even so do to them.” Thus, 
in the exercise of her social High-Priesthood she is arrayed in her beauti- 
ful garments, whereof Friendship, Love, and Truth, — Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, are golden threads interwoven throughout the whole texture of 
her robe. In the commerce of life her sons are knit together by ties which, 
though unseen, are strong and perpetual. If a brother languish on the 
bed of sickness, they are there with all their sympathies, and with every 
resource of alleviation which his wants may require and their ability will 
permit. And when, at length, he is about to bid farewell to all earthly 
communion, — when the shades of death gather around his brow, they 
stand by him; they offer him the last pledge; in the words of Almighty 
God they speak the voice of the Lodge — “Leave thy fatherless children; 
I will preserve them alive; and let thy widow trust in me!” The Order 
can do no more : she does not and she dares not go further. She does not 
claim that even the most perfect observance of her statutes will alone fur- 
nish a passport to the departing soul for admission into the courts above. 
The high and sacred initiation which the Holy Ghost teacheth is the only 
mode of access to the “ things which the angels desire to look into.” And 
now, appealing to that God “to whom all hearts are open, and from whom 
no secrets are hid,” we solemnly declare that every principle and rule by 
which we are characterized as Odd-Fellows, is fully and impartially laid 
open to the investigation and scrutiny of the world. * * * 

EXCLUSIVENESS OF THE ORDER. 

Woman has well been called “the fairest specimen of God’s earthly 
work.” She is endowed with a quickness of sensibility, a delicacy of 
taste, a refinement of sympathy, and an ardour of attachment, far beyond 
the sterner sex ; and on this account she is peculiarly fitted to adorn and 
enrich social life, — the very sphere and purpose towards which our ope- 
rations are directed. “In a word, (says the excellent William Jay,) wo- 
men have the finest heads, and hearts, and tongues, and hands for useful- 
ness in the world.” Why, then, since there is nothing unseemly in our 
rites, should we not avail ourselves of her larger experience, her better 
counsel, and the soft influence which her presence would inspire? First; 
we assume it as an axiom, that there is a positive inequality in the social con- 
dition of the two sexes . Woman need not resort to artificial systems in ord- 
er to insure the full exercise of her benevolent offices. The fountain of 
them, deep and beautiful, is her birth-right. Meekness smiles upon her 
features, pity lights her eye, the law of kindness dwells on her tongue, 
and her hand is ever ready to scatter blessings among the poor, or to soothe 
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the pillow of distress. Alas ! it is not so with man. Intercourse with 
the busy world blunts the finer feelings of his nature. He sees so much 
duplicity, and over-reaching, and self-love, and heartlessness, that his bo- 
som becomes estranged from philanthropy, and he is often cold and ne- 
glectful to the claims of compassion. Yet, with all the aid which he de- 
rives from this moral machinery, woman is still very far superior to man in 
the exercise of the affections: therefore, I say again, she needs not the as- 
sistance of artificial systems . A second, and a sufficient reason for their 
exclusion is found in the fact that circumstances might otherwise connect 
with the fraternity some whose natural protectors — (husbands, fathers, or 
brothers) might not be disposed to enter , or who might not be permitted to do 
so. The inappropriateness and the indelicacy of a female’s being thus 
circumstanced will be at once perceived without argument. Besides, the 
bond into which we are brought by the covenant of Odd-Fellowship is of 
the most tender, confidential, and endearing character; and it might be 
dangerous to the peace not only of the association itself, but much to the 
fair participators of our rites, were they admitted thereto. Such licence 
would in effect be a repetition of that mythologic story in which the apple 
of discord was thrown into the dwelling of harmony and content. 

«••*•*** »•»• 

Brothers : — I should be unfaithful in the discharge of my covenant 
love to you , did I neglect to urge upon your attention, as of priceless im- 
portance, a search after the “hidden manna.” “The secret of the Lord 
is among them that fear him, and he will show them his Covenant.’' Our’s 
is a society, it is true, that regards man chiefly in his subjection to the pains 
and disappointments and trials of this life. But it also reminds us of the 
obligations by which we are bound to our Creator; and that we may dis- 
charge them punctually and faithfully, it tells us likewise of the transience 
of our being. In the w r ide range of instructions which Odd-Fellowship 
sets before us, — whether in her emblems, in signs and symbols, or in les- 
sons from the sacred Scriptures, we are taught this great truth with more 
than common significancy. Come, then, with me ! Let us open the gates 
of Light — let us throw back the vail, and look upon the solemn monitor be- 
fore w hom our hearts pledged their fidelity to each other and to the Ord- 
er! Yes, 

** Go ponder o’er the emblem 

With which men image out the unknown thing 

That hides the past world.” 

O, does it not lead the mind to serious meditation ? And while it throws 
over us a sense of the littleness of life, and shows as in a glass a reflection 
of our own final image, does it not teach us to remember our end ? # # 

As members of this fraternity, too, we distinctly recognize in our initiation- 
office the divine authority of the Bible, and our obligation to be governed 
by its spirit. We are therefore bound in all our ways to acknowledge God, 
and to conduct ourselves as candidates for judgment and eternity. Let, 
then, the spirit of the Gospel ever guide our steps, and let us so apply our- 
selves unto true wisdom, that, w r hen the secrets of all hearts shall be re- 
vealed, we may abide the scrutiny. 

As members of the same great family, we are required to relieve dis- 
tress at all times, and under all circumstances, when it is in our power. 
We must aid the destitute and forlorn, — we must raise the hearts of the 
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bowed down,— dry the orphan's tear, and strive with eveiy effort to ame- 
liorate the sufferer's condition. To those of our own fraternity, wherever 
found, our duties are more peculiar and more binding still. — We must vis- 
it the sick bed of a languishing brother. — We must see to it that nothing 
is left undone that can relieve his pains of body or of mind. — We must 
watch with him in his hours of suffering. And if his light of life be but 
flickering in its socket, we must hold his last feeble pulse, — we must point 
him to the only ark of safety, where, when the lamp shall be extinguished, 
the faithful shall be welcomed to the Grand Lodge above ! And then, 
when his eyes are closed in death, we will solemnize the last funeral rites, 
and do all in our power to soften the stroke to the loved ones whom he 
has left behind. 


ODE. 

BY •. F. STREETER, OF BALTIMORE, HD. 


I. 

When earth was formless, void and drear, 
God’s spirit o’er the deep did move ; 

His voice commanded light to appear. 
And man to live ; — that voice was Lo vz. 


II. 

When, ’neath the weight of sin and shame 
And worldly wants, creation bent. 
Friendship inspired a holy flame. 

And Christ, the Comforter, was sent. 

III. 

When, passion-troubled, sorrow-sealed. 
Earth’s blinded children groped their way. 
Kind Heaven the word of truth revealed. 
And changed their darkness into day. 


IV. 

With God to love, Christ to befriend. 

And Holy Writ to yield us light, 

How can we fail to comprehend, 

The rule of charity and right ? 

V. 

Heavenward we look, high is our aim, 
And Lovb the rock on which we rest; 
Let Friendship keep our souls the same. 
And Truth illume each brother’s breast. 
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VI. 

God ! our great Master ! teach us e’er 
Thy Friendship, Love, and Truth to trust; 
So shall we meet without a fear 
The hour that gives us back to dust. 


NATIONAL CHARACTER. 


BY FRANCIS H . DA VIDOR, OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Every nation has its peculiarities in which good qualities are usually 
mingled up with traits of character which tend in a greater or less de- 
gree to detract from the excellence or agreeableness, of the tout ensemble. 
In the Englishman we find much sterling worth, uprightness and candour, 
accompanied by a reserve of manner towards strangers that causes him to 
be regarded as haughty and supercilious, when, in fact, his apparent cold- 
ness arises from modesty and a disinclination to intrude upon others. The 
inhabitant of North Britain with an infinite degree of warm heartedness, 
exhibits a caution in forming intimacies and a prudence in the gratification 
of his desires which procure for him the reputation of being selfish and 
avaricious, but which, when properly estimated, is nothing more than a 
desire for independence, and a fear lest the possessor may lay himself un- 
der obligation ; whilst to the son of the Emerald Isle is awarded the palm 
for generosity, hospitality and candour, when the real source of his off-hand- 
edness of manner may be want of proper reflection and a habit of yield- 
ing to impulse. On crossing the channel that separates the land of our 
fathers from their continental neighbours, the gaiety and courtesy of France 
present a most inviting picture, whilst the facility with which the offspring 
of her soil adapt themselves to the vicissitudes of fortune have obtained 
for them the name of practical philosophers, when perhaps that might be 
with more propriety ascribed to a want of depth of sentiment, the shallow* 
ness of their emotions rendering them subject to every new impulse as 
the waters of the smallest pond are ruffled by the passing breeze, the force 
of which would scarcely serve to break the glassy surface of the mighty 
Chesapeake. The German, like the waves of his own ocean, appears 
sluggish and apathetic, but let his energies be aroused and we behold him 
assuming the impetuosity of his mountain stream, and rushing headlong 
under the influences of passion as proudly and irresistibly as the “dark 
rolling Danube,” when, leaping from the caverns of its native hills, it 
spreads devastation and dismay along the vine clad windings of its fertile 
shores. In the character of the son of Switzerland, we behold the shadow- 
ing forth of the snow clad barriers with which the “ architect divine” has 
encircled the dwelling of his childhood. Stem and fearless he meets the 
battle’s fury, but, should some well known air salute his ears, as the voice 
of the south wind, amid his native glens, awakens their gurgling rills to 
14 
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melody, so do its cherished cadences unseal the wells of feeling and cause 
its streams to gush forth in purity and strength. 

If we turn to the fields of sunny Italy, we find the children of her 
flower decked vales glowing with the kindling emotions and accessible to 
all the sympathies that nestle round the heart, and cause it to throb with a 
force and energy to which the people of northern climes are utter strangers, 
but like the fires in their own Etna and Vesuvius their spirits when roused 
by the darker passions pour forth the lava of their wrath and destroy with- 
out distinction every thing that comes within the compass of their reach. 
With them, the flame of love or friendship is as bright and as warm as the 
rays that rest upon their vine clad hills, but, like those rays, the ardour of 
their hate too often dries up the springs of natural affection, and renders 
them callous to every appeal of honor or liberality. Did it suit our pur* 
pose we might thus pass along the catalogue of nations, and we should 
find, attaching to each, some peculiar characteristic, distinguishing it from 
every other member of the great family of mankind, but it better suits our 
present object to pass over the long list and come at once to our own coun- 
try, which claims so large a portion of our regards. 

With reference to the northern portion of our own great continent and 
the people by whom it is inhabited, strange as it may seem, we can affix to 
them no very exclusive qualities by which they are to be distinguished. 
Of the aboriginal American, the red man of the forest, we do not mean to 
speak, for to him as to the Circassian, the Ethiopian and other races of the 
old world, there belong distinctive marks which seem incapable of being 
obliterated. Proud of his independence and confident in his resources for 
the chase or the battle field, he roams through his native forests, untamed 
and untameable. The sun his guide by day, and the stars his counsellors 
by night, the wilderness is his home, and the howl of the hungry wolf the 
music of his lullaby. The breeze that fans his weather beaten cheek, 
warns him of the approach of his foe. Deprived of the aid of written lan- 
guage, he studies the great book of nature and reads with unerring preci- 
sion the signs impressed by the hand of Time upon the quailed oak or the 
shooting bud of the maize plant ; the rushing cataract, or the grass grown 
mounds that guards the ashes of his progenitors. In the pressed leaf and 
the tangled brier bush he learns his lesson of pursuit or retreat, and gathers 
his augury of to-morrow from the clouds that float around the honzon of 
the setting sun. To him the word of the Great Spirit is borne on the wings 
of the tempest, whilst the counsel of his fathers is whispered in the mur- 
murings of the gentle breeze. His slogan is his war song, and should death 
await him, he looks to some bright isle of the ocean, where 

Companion of thnt equal sky 

Hi* faithful dog shall bear him company. 

Such and so strongly marked are the peculiarities of the aborigines of 
America; but very different is the case with the white population of the 
more northern portion of this great continent. Made up of immigrants 
from eveiy part of Europe, and their descendants, whatever may be the 
sectional traits by which they are characterized, there is not to be found 
amongst them any set form of habits or dispositions which would mark 
them as a distinct and separate people. It is true, that we find in what is 
termed New-England a certain rigidity of manner, and matter-of-fact way 
of thinking, that serve to draw a strong line of distinction between the in- 
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habitants of that section of countiy and those of the middle and southern 
states, but even there, we find striking differences in matters of minor im- 
portance, that serve to break in upon any more general characteristic. In 
their habits they are industrious, frugal, honest and sober; whilst, in point 
of intellect, they possess a shrewdness in the business-affairs of life pecu- 
liarly suited to the people of a new countiy ; but these attributes attach to 
so many other communities, that we cannot affix to them the stamp of na- 
tionality. As we pass to the southward and examine the character of the 
people of the middle states, even the slight tinge of nationality observable 
in New-England disappears, and a motley tissue of manner prevails, the 
varieties of which assume a different appearance in every village or county, 
in accordance with the habits of its first settlers. In one place we see a 
little community very English in its tastes and modes of expression ; in 
another a strong resemblance to the habits of a Scottish ancestry ; whilst, 
in the next county, every thing is thoroughly Dutch or French. As we, 
however, approach the southern states we again find a general character 
beginning to pervade the people ; a character which becomes more and 
more strongly marked, in proportion as we advance into what are called 
the slave-bolding or southern states. It is true that, even here, the pecu- 
liarities of foreign nations are found to show themselves in limited districts, 
but they are like under-currents in a river, which do not materially affect 
the surface of its general stream. No sooner do we cross the Susquehan- 
na and enter the territory of Maryland, than we mark the absence of all 
bustle and haste in the affairs of life. To the busy trot of the northern me- 
chanic succeeds a loitering deliberate gait, indicating the presence of a cli- 
mate in which the muscular energies are rendered sluggish by long conti- 
nued heats. Nor is the morale of the inhabitants less changed than their 
physique . The reserve of the north gives way to a frankness and urbanity 
of deportment totally at variance with caution or distrust, and accompanied 
by the warmth of feeling that seems inseparable from a balmy atmosphere 
and bright sunshine. In going southward the change already noticed be- 
comes greater and greater, until it attains its full expansion among the hills 
of the Carolina’s and the savannah’s of Georgia. To a stranger the alter- 
ation of which we speak, addresses itself with peculiar force, whilst it 
makes him feel at home wherever he goes, and renders him less observant 
of the slovenliness of dress and want of attention to appearances, which 
enter largely into the southern character. On approaching the residence of 
a Planter of Maryland, Virginia, or any of the states south of “ Mason and 
Dixon’s line,” the first thing that attracts the notice of the traveller is the 
want of handsome enclosures and highly improved grounds. He sees in 
the distance an old-fashioned hip-roofed house, covering an immense ex- 
tent of ground, and surrounded by log tenements of all shapes and sizes, 
placed wherever utility or convenience may have dictated, and bearing 
the marks of having resisted the furies of many a wintry blast, without the 
aid of the mason’s trowel or the painter’s brush. In vain does he look for 
the stately proportions of a majestic gateway, and he becomes lost amid the 
variety of inlets, until, at length, he is relieved from his dilemma by a pas- 
sage or lane, skirted by worm-fences, staked and ridered, along which he 
proceeds until an ill-fashioned contrivance, called a gate, salutes his eyes 
and affords access to the domicile of the proprietor, of almost as many acres 
m would form a German principality. Inside of the fence around the 
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house he sees lilacs and rose-bushes scattered indiscriminately, ill-trim- 
med and wasting their sweetness on the desart air, whilst here and there 
he spies perhaps a clump of boxwood, upon which the art of man has nev- 
er been exercised, serving the purposes of the more troublesome but cer- 
jtainly more fitting appendage of a clotheshorse. Whilst he remains hesi- 
tating and in doubt whether it can be possible that he has missed his way, 
his doubts are ended by the appearance of a servant, or more probably the 
master of the mansion, who saunters forth indifferently clad and, in answer 
to any questions he may put, greets him with the hearty salute of warm 
hospitality. It is now that the beauty of the southern character begins to 
display itself. There are no tedious formalities, no excess of civility, to 
annoy and embarrass him, but in their stead he receives the shake of the 
hand and the cordial welcome that bespeaks genuine kindness, and ascer- 
tains to his amazement that his host is not only the person he is in search 
of, but an educated, well-bred, high-toned gentleman. Nor is this the 
Were impression of a moment, made only to be effaced by an acquaint- 
ance of a day, a week, a month, or a year. It is the beginning of the end 
and Jio finds that time only serves to develope new traits of character, all 
tending to shew that they have their origin in good intention. 

It may be that the new comer has pictured to himself in anticipation, a 
host who, being a slave holder, is of course a cruel tyrant, and he expects 
at every moment to hear the cries of the wretched victim under the lash of 
a merciless overseer. IJow agreeable is his surprise when he finds him- 
self surrounded by happy attendants, waiting with sparkling eyes to do his 
bidding, and as much at their ease in presence of their master as if he 
were their parent. In truth nothing can be more truly patriarchal than the 
relation in which the southern planter stands, with regard to the slaves over 
whom he exercises a control, strict only in accordance with the dictates of 
his own security and that of his family. We do not say that slavery in the 
abstract is not an evil, but we will state on the authority of experience that, 
as it exists in the southern states generally, it has a tendency to add a de- 
gree if ease and refinement of manner to the white population, the effect 
of which is to render the people of that region most agreeable companions. 
Courteous without affectation and unostentatiously hospitable, the planter 
on his estate is the object to which the affections of all around him are di- 
rected, whilst the entire absence of assumption on his part causes him to 
receive a deference and respect that spring from the impulses of the heart. 
Plenty presides at his board and innocent mirth is the companion of the 
fireside, and, if he occasionally forgets the strict rules of etiquette, it is 
pnly when they interfere with the unrestrained indulgence of the nobler 
qualities of the soul. It is here that we find the gentility that has its origin 
in kind feeling directed by good sense, untrammelled by the formalities 
prescribed by custom, to the higher ranks of European society. His own 
master, he recognizes no supremacy save that of the laws of his country, 
and is not deterred from the indulgence of the kindlier feelings by a fear 
lest the display of them may offend against the regulations of prudish or 
court form. In a word, whilst we do not claim for our countryman of the 
south all the refinement of the most polished nations of the old world, or 
the energy and indefatigable perseverance of our no less esteemed brethren 
of New-England, we believe that as a whole his character combines more 
beautifully the qualities that serve to give grace and strength to the social 
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relations, than any other with which we are acquainted. Studious to avoid 
giving offence, the southerner is ever ready to repel undue familiarity and 
redress injury ; honorable in all his sentiments and highminded in his ways 
of thinking, he despises in others the servility which he would not stoop 
to practice himself, and is always prompt in defending the independence 
which he is proud to make use of for the production of the most widely 
extended good. Let other nations then pride themselves on peculiarities 
which, however they may be entitled to respect and admiration, are never- 
theless sullied by defects to which the old age of society has given rise ; as 
for us, we are happy to believe that, although, strictly speaking, our own 
country possesses no well defined national character, so far as the mani- 
festations of uniformity in habits and feelings have advanced at the south, 
they present an outline of social excellence and beauty that only requires 
the lights and shadows which time and experience must supply, to pre- 
sent to the world a model worthy of the admiration of every age and of 
every countiy. 


ODE. 


BY F. O. R., ESQ. 

Boat at the Anniversary Celebration of I. O. O. F. of South Carolina, Charleston, January 1, 184 J: 


1 How i9’t the sons of men are sad. 

Oppress’d with grief and care ? 

How is’t that some, of this world’s goods, 
Have such a scanty share ? 

2 Why should the Orphan’s piercing cry 

Assail so oft our ear ? 

And thousands find this world to be 
All desolate and drear ? 

3 We do not solve the mystery, 

How wo’s the lot of man ; 

But in the Lodge we all unite. 

To do the good we can. 

4 ’Tis there we learn the pleasing task. 

To soothe the troubled breast — 

To educate the orphan child, 

And succor the distress’d. 

5 Our motto— Friendship, Love and Truth, — 

These e’er shall be our guide ; 

Our aim shall be, of misery, 

To stop the running tide. 
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6 We ask not what’s a Brother’s faith? 

What country gave him birth ? 

But ope the door to every creed, 

And nation of the earth. 

7 Hail Charity ! Odd-Fellows all 

Bow down before thy shrine ; 

They raise no altar — make no vow — 
That is not wholly thine. 


EDUCATION. 


BY BRO. B. B. HILLOCK, OF NEW YORK. 


The motives and obligations to act efficiently and vigorously in educat- 
ing our orphans are not found, solely in the nature and constitution of our 
“ Social Compact;” nor is the character of the human mind, its dignity, 
its capability of improvement, its resemblance to a “ block of marble in the 
quarry,” the only consideration to awaken energy and decided action in 
this matter. 

Education promotes happiness. When the helpless and dependant or- 
phan is cast upon our sympathies ; when the voice that was heard in the 
kindness and duties of the father is hushed in death, and the ardent ex- 
pectations and trembling hopes that gathered around his dying couch in 
reference to his children, are to be realized or blasted in our hands, there is 
a spirit in the emphatic words “ educate the orphan,” which seems to us to 
make the resistless appeal to our means, and efforts, and commiseration, 
on the ground that in educating the destitute children who may be com- 
mitted to our hands, we shall have in view, and shall best promote their 
happiness. 

But let us in the outset be understood as to what we mean by education. 
It is rather a generic term and is much modified by the character and con- 
dition of the age to which it may apply. Were Plato or Theocritus per- 
mitted to be among us now, although they had a good education, they would 
find themselves lar behind the present age ; and the learned “stars” of 
ancient Greece and Rome before whom admiring adorers bowed and were 
astonished, would themselves pay their obeisance at the altars of learning 
reared in the 19th century. If Gallileo and Herschel found gems in the 
vast heavens which their predecessors sought for in vain, how would their 
lofty and giant minds swell with rapture and wonder to behold the huge 
earth laid open and dissected by the “ Geologist” like “a subject” under 
the knife of the anatomist. 

Some would tell us that to be educated implies a knowledge of such facts 
and principles that placed the immortal crown of fame on the head of the 
poets, and orators, and philosophers of antiquity; but the education of 
which we propose to speak, and which, if imparted and received, will con- 
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dose to the happiness of the recipient, is connected and associated with 
the ordinary concerns of the present times. We would give our orphans 
just such an education as the parents who sleep in their graves would ap- 
prove and bless, could their voices be heard from beyond the “eternal 
bourne 5 7 where they repose. We would place them on a level with the 
rest of the community, and make them feel that they are not borne down 
to the dust by crushed hopes and the misfortunes of the world. We would 
have them realize the fact that when they were tender plants, ready to 
perish beneath the foot of the heedless traveller, about to wither at the 
blighting touch of frost, they were nurtured, and cherished and cultivated 
and brought to maturity as tall and stately and as strong as others. That 
such an education, such a knowledge of things and “men and manners,” 
such a “ calling, trade or profession” was bestowed on them as to make them 
quite forget that they were lonely orphans. And will this promote their 
happiness? Will the means employed, the funds appropriated, and the 
efforts put forth to give our orphans an “education,” be the measures to 
secure their happiness ? This is the ground which we have taken and on 
which, aside from other obvious reasons, we rear our argument in favor of 
“ educating the orphan.” 

When we speak of an education, let us be understood to say, the pro- 
per training and culture of the mind ; the effects of all those influences on 
the moral nature that make men good ana virtuous as well as learned. — 
Men commonly recognize the force of education, the prejudices of educa- 
tion, &c. Habits of thought and conduct are formed by education which 
are in many instances hostile to the happiness of their possessor. 

The education that is to promote the earthly felicity of those that receive 
it must be a good education ; one that makes a man truly good ; that fur- 
nishes him with knowledge which is to be used to a good purpose ; that 
arms him with a fidelity and rectitude of character which will be respect- 
ed by the world ; that brings him an “ honest avocation , 5 5 to be followed for 
good; that regulates the mind and accomplishes the man in such a man- 
ner, that the business of life to which he is destined, or which he has chosen, 
is pursued with good to himself and good to others. This is the education 
which we consider as identified with “ Odd-Fellowship ;” and which in our 
view is to shed around us the blessings of prosperity. 

The children of the rich may spend years, and their fathers may lay out 
much gold in the attainment of some “fashionable accomplishment 55 that 
may dazzle the eye and please the fancy and amuse the world, and “ perish 
in the using ; 55 they can afford it, and we suppose, “it is none of our busi- 
ness.” But it is our business to see to it that “owr funds” are frugally 
and judiciously and usefully employed. They are the fruits of honest toil ; 
the savings of industrious labor ; they are the droppings of sweat from the 
brow of the mechanic and the artizan ; and when they are expended for 
the education of our orphans, let there be no waste in this matter; let us 
net pass by pearls, to gather “trinkets ; 55 let us bestow an education, give 
such a character to the dependants placed in our care as shall tell to the 
world that we have sought, and successfully secured their happiness. 

What kind of an education, it may be asked after all, do we recommend 
which will produce so desirable an end and for which all are seeking hap- 
piness ? Shall we make “ Professors , 55 of our orphans ? We answer, yes, 
provided they discover, under proper and suitable tuition, mental powers 
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and capacities that will qualify them for such a name and station. Shall 
we make them Newtons, and Franklins, or Lardners and Sillimans ? We 
answer, yes, if by polishing “the marble” as it comes to our hands from 
“the quarry,” we can behold such “men as trees walking,” reflected from 
the 1 surface.’ Let the means employed, the energies put forth, be of that 
character, as though we are calculating, that the mantle of some of these 
“worthies” will one day fall on the orphan lads of ourselves or our Breth- 
ren. Let an education be given that will develope mind, call out its hidden 
and mysterious energies, fan a flame which shall cast its light into what is 
still an undiscovered chaos, and which shall dignify and adorn and bless 
all who are brought within its sphere. 

An education to be productive of happiness must be one that makes its 
subj ect virtuous. * ‘ Virtue alone is happiness below ; ” “ Peace, oh virtue ! 
Peace is all thy own.” We are so constituted, and this constitution is the 
impress of the Divinity, that vice produces misery, and virtue peace. The 
same hand that “clothed the lily and armed the thunder” has also fixed 
the eternal laws of mind, so that “with the talents of an angel,” or the 
knowledge of all men blended in one, a man cannot be happy unless he is 
good. 

Here then is the first feature in the education of which we are speaking; 
it may place in the pupil’s hand the key of the vast arcana of knowledge, 
he may mount the skies in search of truths or dive into “ earth’s spacious 
womb” for facts to embellish the archives of science, but to be happy he 
must be good. To learn to be happy, he must learn to be good ; to be ed- 
ucated for the society of men he must be made a man; to practice the only 
thing that secures human happiness, he must know it and love it; to en- 
joy the pleasures of being learned , he must have the evidence that he is 
virtuous. 

Another characteristic in the education which we are defending is ita 
adaptation to the wants and condition of those who receive it. It must 
enable those on whom it is bestowed, to have some distinctive and compe- 
tent business or employment which will gain for them a respectable live- 
lihood. One who feels that he has been so neglected by his parents or 
guardian that he has no occupation which he can follow with advantage to 
himself or others, and who in fact has learned none, is not in a situation 
to be happy himself, or to make his friends happy* When the subject 
then is presented us in the injunction, “educate the orphan,” and wnen 
God in the order of His providence shall call us to this benevolent work, 
let us not mistake the character of the education which we are to bestow, 
and its objects and ends. 

Should our means become ever so adequate to the purpose, we hold it 
wrong to use them in imparting a course of instruction founded on other 
principles than those which tend to make virtuous men, good members of 
community whose minds maybe enriched with the treasures of learning, 
and who shall be fully prepared to enjoy happiness themselves and add 
something to the enjoyment of others. A man may be good who is not an 
educated man in the ordinary sense ; he may enjoy much happiness with- 
out “ a liberal education but to be happy he must be good, and to be good 
he must be trained up under the influences of a good education. 

Brothers! there is a work before us; the “marble” in its native purity 
is placed in our hands ; shall we bring out its inherent beauties ? the orphan 
is looking to our altars with high hopes ; shall they be realized ? 
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FRIENDS OF MY YOUTH— DEPARTED. 

BY BRO. W. D. BAKER, Of PHILADELPHIA. 

Friends of my youth — departed ! 

Oh where, oh where are they j 
The witty and light hearted. 

The beautiful and gay ? 

Friends of my youth— departed ! 

I look in vain for you 
I think of when we parted, 

I hear your last adieu ! 

Your places are forsaken. 

Your voices heard no more. 

Full oft I’ve been mistaken 
By fancy’s magic power. 

I thought I heard you speaking — # 

Dismiss corroding care — 

The spell around me breaking, 

Then vanish’d ye in air. 

The books we read together 
Now fill my heart with pain ; 

And Oh ! I know not whether 
Til read those books again. 

Our childish, school-boy chiding, 

Our lawful rivalry, 

In memory still abiding, 

Your image bring to me. 

If ever I offended 
In childish word or play, 

Until my days are ended 
Forget I never may. 

In manhood's joyous hour. 

In folly’s beaten way. 

Dazzled by pleasure’s power, 

Too oft we went astray. 

Then heard we wisdom’s warning ; 

Oh ! heard ye it too late ? 

Ye left me here thus mourning 
Your sad, your early fate. 

But there is a bright heaven : 

Departed ! meet we there ? 

That blest assurance given, 

Begone corroding care J 
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ORATION. 


BY P. O. BIO. «. A. HOILBOT. 

Delivered at the Anniversary Celebration of the 1. O. O. F. of 8. Carolina,— Charleston, Jan. 1, 1843.* 


In obedience to your request, brothers of the ancient and Independent 
Order of Odd-Fellows, I have endeavored, so far as my poor ability can 
reach, to supply the place which was this day to be filled by one far more 
able, and more deeply versed in the mysteries of our Order. The hand 
of disease has been laid upon your earlier, and your better choice, and the 
vacancy which he has left, will be inadequately filled. But though the 
very short period allotted me, may have deprived me of an opportunity 
for deeper investigation, yet I trust that kindliness of feeling, which every 
Odd-Fellow should bear to his brother, will induce you to overlook my 
deficiencies. 

It will be my purpose to sketch a few examples in history, of the uses 
and benefits of secret societies. Roll back the dread and dark curtain of 
long past time ; lift the pall from the face of dead centuries ; penetrate the 
gloom that hangs like the thick mists of morning round the dawn of histo- 
ry, and we shall see that the first steps toward the independence of the 
people, and the promulgation of nobler motives and purer life, have been 
taken in associations somewhat similar to this whose anniversary we now 
celebrate. Their* s was the high office, to check tyrannic power, — to op- 
pose a shield, not the less effectual because unseen, between the despot 
and his subjects. The mysterious symbols engraved in time-defying chaD» 
acters on the tombs and pyramids of Egypt, are the dim vestiges of a pow- 
er — the power of intellect and union, impassable to the rude violence of 
anarchy, or irresponsible sovereignty. Those mysteries with which they 
veiled the lofty truths of science and of politics, were the means by which 
they preserved their institutions and their discipline. And when have the 
improvements, even of modem civilization, been so completely anticipat- 
ed. Discoveries on which European science has plumed herself, have 
recently been disinterred from the sleep of thirty centuries. Egypt stands 
revealed to us in her sculptures and her paintings, as she was in the day 
when the son of Jacob ruled in her borders. The vast advancement which 
she made before the other nations of the earth, was the offspring of that 
sacred brotherhood, which cultivated all that was beautiful in art and sound 


• It is proper, not only in order in some measure to excuse the defects of this address, but 
for the higher purpose of rendering credit where it is due, that the author should state soma 
of the circumstances connected witn the celebration, and the oration. 

D. G. M. Toaaa had, long before, been well and wisely elected to perform the important 
duty of explaining, for the first time, the principles of our noble Order. To this end, he had 
prepared a mass of information, which, it is hoped, he will hereafter give to the public. Hi# 
known talents, his devotion to the Order, had elevated public expectation to its utmost ; when 
he was seized with an attack, which denied him this proud privilege. The Committee of 
Arrangements, having waited for his recovery till the last moment, could postpone no longer. 
On Tuesday night, they did me the honor of electing me as substitute, and the present oration 
was prepare! ; and delivered on Saturday. How their draft at sight was honored, I leave to 
my readers. S. A. HURLBUT. 
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in doctrine. Kings sued for admission into their band. Crown and scep- 
tre bowed suppliant to the lofty and heaven-descended sovereignty of cul- 
tivated intellect. Nor only this. In the quiet and impenetrable retreats 
of their vaulted and subterranean halls, the purest principles of philosophy 
— the soundest maxims of morals then known, were elaborated and pre- 
pared. These were the shrines of truth, towards which pilgrims trode 
their weary way, and considered themselves more than repaid by the light 
and learning drawn from them. Thales and Pythagoras gathered from 
these treasure-houses, the mental wealth that placed them among the wise 
men of the ancients. But the iron tread of the Persian trampled into si- 
lence these antique oracles. The clang of the trumpet and the steel, ov- 
erwhelmed with their rude clash, the gentler voice, the mournful melody 
of the muse of science. 

Yet even among these warlike invaders, a similar institution existed. 
The Magi of Media and Persia were a select body of men, to whom by 
universal consent was permitted the highest influence, — the influence of 
mind over bodily strength and brute force. For ages unnumbered they 
kept up a form of worship, more pure by far than that of the Pagan world 
in general. Tradition supplied for them the great principle of a spiritual 
being, supreme and undivided ; and though, in process of time, this single 
and beautiful faith became merged in the idolatry of the material repre- 
sentative of the immaterial power, yet its influence, as sustained by this 
enlightened body of men, was to give a high and noble tone to the nation- 
al character. 

But they, also, fell from their proud station. Ceasing to exercise their 
nobler function, they threw the weight of their influence into political mat- 
ters, and lost their moral elevation. The Persian, in his turn, enervated 
and luxurious, melted like snow in the sunshine before the mailed step of 
the conquering Macedonian. Greece had drawn her lofty breathings of 
light and liberty from the Nile ; her mysteries disclosed to the initiated, 
far higher and nobler views, more grave and profound doctrines relating to 
the human soul — its capacity and destiny. To these mystic associations 
flocked, all that was pure in sentiment, renowned for intellect, devoted to 
patriotism and to virtue. Hence beamed out, with a stream of sunny ra- 
diance, the heavenly light of liberty ; — from these sprung those leagues for 
mutual aid and defence, which rendered Greece so strong, which consti- 
tuted the true foundation of her freedom and her power; and the dissolu- 
tion of whose bands — like striking out the key-stone of an arch — brought 
the whole splendid fabric down, a mass of beautiful ruin. 

But not to dwell farther on these speculations into the secret associations 
of by-gone ages, differing too in their objects very widely from our’s, let 
us pass on to one which has, with considerable justice, been supposed to 
be the parent of our society. 

There were men in the camp of the C®sars, during the first century of 
Christianity, who were noted as possessing some secret means of recogni- 
tion, and as always inculcating and practising the virtues and charities of 
life. They are supposed to have been the early Christians, then under a 
violent and cruel persecution, and compelled by the popular odium against 
their faith, to worship their God in caves and hiding places. In order that 
they might not betray their retreats to the many spies and informers who 
were thirsting to deliver them over to the bloody arena, the conflict for life 
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and death with trained swordsmen, or the more awful struggle with the 
savage monarchs of the forest ; they established a system of private signs, 
v tokens and passwords, by which they could at once and without peril dis- 
cover a brother, and convey to him such information as they might wish. 
With no aim at political power, but possessed with a high and holy deter- 
mination to exercise the loftiest privilege of man in worshipping their God, 
they gradually built up an association whose purpose was to protect and 
aid the sufferer, to extend and maintain their religious views. 

Thus organized, and thus conducted, the early Christians throve fast and 
well. They did not shrink when the time came, from publicly professing 
the faith which they believed. At the stake and the faggot, the lustre of 
their pure courage and holy hope dimmed the baleful glare of the consum- 
ing fire. Like the prophet of old, they were wafted to heaven in a tri- 
umphal chariot of flames. The deadly agony of the gladiator’s strife wrung 
not one cry of despair from their lips, baked with the scorching thirst of 
the dying. The rushing terror of the famished lion — the fatal spring of 
the tiger, brought no craven shrinking to their souls. Calm, peaceful, se- 
rene, they looked death in the face, though robed in all his terrors, and 
with hands clasped in prayer for the multitude that exulted in their tor- 
ture, they met the dispositions of their God. 

Such examples were not without effect. Their blood fell not to the 
ground in vain. It witnessed of the truth. The blessed contagion of the 
Faith that could work such wonders, spread through all ranks. From the 
lowly tenements of the poor it forced its difficult passage, sealing each step 
in blood, through the various stages of society. At length even the fierce 
gaze of the lordly Roman eagle cowered and shrank beneath the calm 
splendour of the New Day. The banner of Love hovered over the throne 
of the C©sars. Around and above the glory of the empire was shed anoth- 
er and a heavenly glory, whose ineffable purity dimmed into filthy sha- 
dows the blood-stained trophies of military prowess. It was as if anoth- 
er mom had risen on mid-noon. 

Then from their hiding places in the crowded city, the rude and martial 
camp, the silent valleys and the distant hills, came forth the multitudes 
who so long had waited for this auspicious hour. From that day no long- 
er subject to arbitrary cruelty, they converted the institution, by means of 
which they had kept alive tne light of truth, into one of general benevo- 
lence and charity, and flung abroad far and free upon the breeze of heav- 
en, heaven’s own banner of “ Friendship, Love and Truth.” 

As the warm breathing of the air of spring, and the pervading influence 
of the genial sun, brings out the treasures of bright flowers hidden in the 
night of winter, so did the day of their prosperity bring into actual and vis- 
ible life, the value of those secret associations formed and persevered in 
during their adversity. 

Henceforward these were to be the means by which true and discrimi- 
nating charity was to be bestowed. A charity far beyond the meaning of 
the word in these more modem days — a charity which puts not the giver 
on a higher stage than the receiver, nor compels a servile and cringing ac- 
knowledgment for its bestowal. Oh! no! — higher, purer, more wide- 
spreading and divine than the cold giving of broken meats, or the scanty 
donation of a pittance from an overflowing purse, was that charity which 
they and we their successors profess. 
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None of those lofty feelings of personal independence, which belong as 
well to the poor as the rich, are violated or outraged by us. No haughty 
insolence of rank, no false assumption of superiority contaminates our 
charmed circle. Whoso enters our walls, comes in as a man stripped of 
all factitious advantages, equal with his fellows. 

YVe might, in the pursual of the history of our Order, knit together the 
distant and fragmentary links by which we trace our progress from by -gone 
times. It would not be difficult to detect some vestiges of its spirit in 
those ages when the feudal system bore hard upon the people. The first 
successful resistance to its tyrannic power, was by the association of the 
freemen of the cities and boroughs into guilds or crafts, claiming and ex- 
erting influences the most beneficial to society ; until at length the com- 
bined energies of so many thousands determined to be free, established 
the rights of the commons of England, against the usurpation of a feudal 
aristocracy. But as we claim more reverence for our Order, on account 
of its inherent worth, than on account of its antiquity, let us proceed so far 
as we may, to unfold its sacred purposes. To you ray brethren of this an- 
cient and honorable Order, this may seem a work of supererogation. You 
are already too well acquainted with its pure principles, and the high 
standard of personal character it requires, to need confirmation in your 
devotion to it. But there are those in every community, whose honest 
doubts, or whose unfounded suspicions attach the character of wrong to 
all that is concealed. To such I would say, it were better, far better to 
suppose, as in charity and justice you should, that where a number of your 
fellow-men are so deeply interested there is something good. Conceal- 
ment is as often resorted to, to guard a treasure as to shield a crime. Is 
earth prodigal of all her wealth upon her surface ? Does the diamond 
gleam upon, or the pure gold enrich the common highway ? Are all the 
virtues and the duties of fife, paraded forth for the public gaze ? Is there 
no lurking violet in the green lanes of life, that only betrays its presence 
by its perfume ? Is there no secret in that very heart on which you so 
trustfully rely ? 

We do not choose that all men should partake with us in that close com- 
munion of interest and of feeling which we entertain for one another. 
And farther than this, we should always lie at the mercy of any deceiver 
from a distant land, but for those private tokens which we have establish- 
ed as the means of recognition. 

The lodges of our Order spread throughout the civilized world. In this 
union they sweep in unbroken harmony from the icy hills of Maine and 
Iowa to the tropic plains of Louisiana. Men of every station in society 
are applicants for admission. Circle beyond circle, each wider than the 
last, reaching out into the remotest portions of our country, yet all de- 
scribed round a common centre, spreads the influence of Odd-Eellowship. 
Celebration treads upon the heels of celebration, until spots, where lately 
the name of the Order was unknown, or treated with scorn and ridicule, 
are vocal with its praise. 

Scarcely twenty years have elapsed since its regular introduction into 
this country, and yet there are now forty thousand members under the 
jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of the United States. About two years 
since it was unknown in this city, and now I see around me, in the full 
array of banded brotherhood, many of the bone and sinew of the land* 
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It is not mere novelty that draws such large accessions to our ranks ; 
*tis not simply that craving after excitement that sometimes possesses the 
popular mind. It is far more solid than these. It i3 the mighty power of 
truth ; it is because of that undeniable attraction which the pnnciples of 
harmony, goodwill, peace and charity possess. 

Built upon such enduring and perpetual foundations — foundations as 
deep as the holiest impulses of the human heart — who shall dare prescribe 
the limits to which the proud and beautiful fabric of our beloved Order 
shall tower in its majesty ? So long as there shall be in this world of our’s, 
hearts sensible to the finer feelings, which make man but little lower than 
the angels ; so long as there is distress to remove, pain to soothe, an ach- 
ing heart to comfort, a widow or an orphan to console or protect, so long 
will our institution stand, a beacon-light of hope to the forlorn voyager on 
the stormy sea of life. 

Its good effects have been displayed wherever it has fixed its home. 
In England above all, when the panic and desolation of the late commer- 
cial distresses laid prostrate the energies of whole cities and districts ; 
when famine, gaunt and fierce, glared from the broken and fireless hov- 
els of her laborers, and murder and suicide were the common relief for an 
existence too grievous to be borne ; when the almshouses, the last halt- 
ing place for the poor man, the gateway to his grave, were crowded with 
a starving population, let it never be forgotten that no Odd-Fellow ever 
came upon the parish for aid. Yes, the energies of our noble Order bore 
her scatheless through the troubles that paralyzed even the mighty heart 
of England. 

Yet, while thus contemplating with a just pride, the vast progress of our 
principles, and the happy results already experienced, let us not forget the 
grave responsibilities, the lofty duties tnat devolve on each and every of 
us. To us, as members of this Order, has been committed, as a sacred 
trust, the greatest boon from heaven, the highest privilege of man. God 
himself is love. From every portion of this vast empire; from the sky, 
radiant by day for the use of man, or gemmed with the starry jewels of the 
night, dewy with repose ; from the whispering murmur of the summer 
breeze, or the sublime thunders of the storm ; from hill and mountain, 
ocean and river; but more, far more from the promptings of human affec- 
tions breathes the voice of love. 

To that universal voice, an answer comes from our halls. It is the echo 
of the pervading spirit around and within us. It is that solemn pledge 
which each and every Odd-Fellow has laid, as a deep sanction on his soul, 
to pass by no opportunity of relieving the distress of another. Meek eyed 
charity, the white robed minister of gentle kindness ; and sympathy, whose 
sweet breath dries up the tear of affliction, and inspires new hope and life, 
hover over the harmonious councils of our secret meetings. There, no 
party strife, no envy or uncharitableness, dare show its accursed head. 
The rude jostling of the world, its petty struggles, its miserable heart-burn- 
ings and jealousies, fail dead and blinded before the majesty of our Order. 
United in our holy purposes, only emulous who shall outrun in the race of 
good actions, is there any power that can sever those thus bound together ? 
Yet it specially becomes each of us so to deport himself before the world 
as that no scandal shall come upon the Order itself. 

The eyes of the community are upon us, and it would be strange indeed, 
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if there were not some anxious to detect a cause of fault-finding. There 
are always those extremely critical persons, who, in order to display su- 
perior acuteness, deeper insight than their neighbors, will cavil at the best 
work of nature or of man. 

Regardless of the glowing warmth and necessary light of the orb of day, 
they point, with infinite self-satisfaction, at the spots they discover on its 
magnificent surface. To such, our only reply should be a steady perse- 
verance in the line of our duty. Prejudice is but the mushroom that 
springs from shallow ignorance — truth, the oak of a thousand years, that 
battles with and braves the storm. 

But to those of my audience who believe that there is something sound 
in our Institution, in the name of our Order, I say “come and judge for 
Yourselves.” Enter the halls consecrated to the principles I have so hasti- 
ly sketched ; bring with you an honest heart ana a good conscience, and 
you will find that language falls short of the theme. 

Enter then, join with us in the noble work set before us, to give sight 
to the blind, to support the feeble, to comfort her who has lost her earthly 
stay, to educate the orphan, to promote among men the glorious annunci- 
ation which pealed from the skies, while cherubim and seraphim hymned 
in glad chorus, on triumphant harps, “on earth, peace and good will 

AMONG MEN.” 


THE PROCESS OF MACLOU GERARD. 

£a modern cause celebre.] 

On the 5th of October 1819, a young man stood at the bar of the Court 
of Montmersan, in the department of the Landes, accused of the commis- 
sion of a serious crime. The history of the case may be best gathered 
from the following summary of the advocate’s address to the jury in favour 
of the prisoner. 

Maclou Gerard was the only son of an humble but respectable farmer 
near St Etienne. At the age of ten, the youth left his home, being placed 
in the establishment of M. de Laborde, a wealthy proprietor of the Lan- 
des, who at first intended to train up Maclou as a domestic, hoping to 
make of him an attached and useful one. Ere long, however, the boy 
won so much upon the affections of his patron, that the latter resolved to 
give him the advantages of a superior education, and to take corresponding 
care of his fortunes in life. From that time forwards, Maclou Gerard be- 
came like an adopted child of the house, and grew up on terms of appa- 
rent equality with Mademoiselle Marie de Laborde, the daughter of his 
benefactor. The children were mates at school and play, being nearly of 
the same age. 

At sixteen, Marie de Laborde had sprung up into a very lovely young 
woman, and Maclou Gerard, at the same epoch, was even more peculiarly 
remarkable for personal advantages. He possessed, besides, a mind now 
highly cultivated. He had acquired the dead and several of the living 
languages ; was well instructed in drawing, music, and other accomplish- 
ments; and displayed an elegant taste for poetry. In short, the young 
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peasant of St. Etienne showed no traces of the comparative humility of 
his birth and early breeding. Thrown constantly together, in the case of 
these young people the usual and natural consequences took place. They 
loved each other; and M. de Laborde soon saw the error he had commit- 
ted, in giving opportunities for such a result. Though at heart good-na- 
tured, he was a proud and weak-minded man, and began to treat Maclou 
in a very harsh way, as if the youth was really the party in fault. At first, 
M. de Laborde only grumbled and murmured against his poor protege; 
by and by, he stormed against and insulted him ; and, finally, seeing mat- 
ters not likely to be otherwise cured, he resolved to expel from his man- 
sion the youth who had (he said) behaved so ungratefully. 

Mild in temper, and mindful of past benefactions, poor Maclou Gerard 
confined to his own bosom his anguish when M. de Laborde imperiously 
exacted from him the following promises. “You will go immediately to 
the new farm which I have given to your father at a league or two’s distance. 
You promise you will never seek to see my daughter, and never set foot in 
this village again?” Maclou gave these promises with a sad heart. “But 
if you would have me pardon your ingratitude in lifting your eyes to my 
daughter, you must do yet more,” said M. de Laborde. “ Would you have 
me dead?” asked Maclou, mournfully. “No; but I wish you to promise, 
that if you meet Mademoiselle de Laborde, you will not speak to her.” 
Maclou Gerard gave the desired promise. On that same evening, divest- 
ing himself of the handsome attire which he owed to the former friendli- 
ness of M. de Laborde, he put on the garb of a peasant, and setoff for his 
father’s house. 

For some time after his arrival there, the young man struggled earnest- 
ly to accommodate himself to his altered position. He had been wont to 
wield a pen — he took up in its place a hatchet; he had been used to la- 
bour in the field of letters and poesy — and he now set himself to toil on 
the sterile soil of the Landes. The rude jeers of the more skilful boors 
around him he bore unmurmuringly. In every respect, indeed, he made 
a manful struggle against fortune; but it did not last long. His spirits 
and strength gradually deserted him. Hope gave place to despair; and 
it was soon apparent to his anxious father, that the very reason of his un- 
fortunate son was tottering on its throne. One day Maclou Gerard proved 
the justice of these fears, by raising a weapon against his own life. By 
an accident, he did not injure himself; but the moment was a critical one. 
When the weapon fell harmless from his hands, his reason also departed ! 

It was afterwards said, by some persons concerned in establishing the 
opposite fact, that the young man had never lost his mental balance. 
This was an error. It is true that he was a monomaniac of the most harm- 
less kind, gentle, tranquil, and melancholy; but he was not the less un- 
settled in his wits. He roamed the dark woods all day, and often through 
the whole night, talking to the trees, or to a beautiful vision which was 
ever by hi^side. The birds seemed familiar with him, and scarcely fled 
his approach. He was so perfectly innocent, that no one harmed him, but 
at the same time so weakened in reason, that the village boys could make 
him dance to them for hours ; and many, many would gather to look up- 
on the poor innocent, for he excelled in the accomplishment. He also 
sang beautifully, and the villagers loved well to hear him. Strange to say, 
he still wrote songs, and songs that indicated a full sense of the sad state 
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into which he had fallen. A verse or two of one of his songs was produc- 
ed in court, when his condition was afterwards inquired into. 

Who, when he sees, at morning tide, 

The bird desert its nesu 

Can make it warble by hte aide, 

Or nestle in his breast? 

It is Maclou, the innocent, 

The crazy village boy, 

Who now pours forth a wild lament. 

Now chants a stave of joy ! 

Who knows at evening fall to sing 
Such songs beside the hearth. 

As can the tears to bright eyes bring,. 

Or children All with mirth ? 

It is Maclou, fee. 

What time the butterfly doth tower 
With pinion bright in air, 

As if it were a winged flower, 

Who runs to cull it there ? 

It is Maclou, fee. 

For two years the mania of Madou Gerard underwent no change, until 
& strange accident wrought effects upon his condition at once happy and 
disastrous. Mademoiselle Marie de Laborde suddenly and unexpectedly 
paid a visit to his father's cottage. The young lady, in spite of the care of 
her father, had latterly received a hint of the real estate into which poor 
Maclou had fallen; and then the wish to see him, suppressed before with 
difficulty at her father's command, became altogether incontrollable. She 
had been partly prepared for an alteration, but not such a one as she found 
in Maclou. The countenance on which the light of intellect once played 
vividly, was mantled in unmeaning smiles — the smiles of helpless imbe- 
cility. He gave Marie no other sign of recognition. Deeply shocked, and 
blaming herself bitterly as the cause of the ifl, the young lady knelt on the 
floor before him, as if to ask pardon, and burst into a flood of tears. 

The sight produced an instantaneous effect on Maclou. He knelt down 
beside her, and endeavoured, with trembling lips, to kiss away the pear- 
ly drops as they fell. “You know me, then, dear Maclou?" cried the 
young lady, eagerly; “oh, thank Heaven! I am come to see you, to 
speak with you, to save you ! Sit down by me, dearest Maclou ; I will 
embrace you because I love you — and yet I detest you !" “ Detest me ?'* 
cried Maclou, in an anxious voice. “ I shall tell you wherefore," answer- 
ed Marie. “The other day I had walked and wandered till I came to the 
limits of the lands of St. Magne. There I saw a young man lying on the 
ground ; the birds seemed to flutter and warble close by him without fear. 
I knew him. Trembling with anxiety, I called to him ‘Maclou! Maclou!' 
The ingrate heard me, and looked ; but immediately afterwards he fled and 
left me." “ It is true," said Maclou, and he spoke the truth. The com- 
mands of M. de Laborde had been too deeply stamped upon his brain to 
be forgotten amid all his craziness. Marie, heard his answer^and resum- 
ed her discourse. “Listen to me, Maclou. They wish to marry me to 
M. de Lachapelle, a rich gentleman whom I have seen once or twice. He 
is very gallant, and tells me he will die without me ; but I detest him. Are 
you pleased with me, Maclou !" The poor youth, whose faculties seemed 
to have been wonderfully revivified by the presence of Marie, only smil- 
ed in reply. Marie continued — “ Yes, this marriage never shall take place. 
My father cannot persist in what will kill me. And for you, Maclou, I 
16 
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have already spoken to an excellent physician ; he will come every day 
to see you, and I shall come too. You will recover your strength soon ; 
and, as I never can love any other, my father must consent to your com- 
ing back to us, never to go away again. But now we must part. Hold, 
however; I have a present — it is a knife, a knife for the woods, with both 
our initials upon it, and a chain of silver.* * 

“Ah!** cried Maclou, with a trembling voice, “do not give it to me, 
Marie; it is fatal as a gift! Sell it to me; here is a piece of money for 
it.’* “Well, well, dear Maclou,** said Marie, “as you please. Why,** 
continued she, turning with a joyful tear in her eye to the father of her lov- 
er, who had witnessed the scene, “ I find him well and thoughtful. Come, 
I have a long way to walk. Will you go so far with me ?” 

Maclou joyfully assented ; and, about six in the evening, the pair set 
out on their way, arm in arm. After a short walk, they reached the bank 
of the Gave, a stream which serves as the boundary between the Landes 
and Basses-Pyrenees. The Gave is in some places very deep, and the path 
which the lovers entered upon is a very narrow foot-way, closely over- 
hanging the river. One only could pursue the path at a time ; and Ma- 
clou was desired by Marie to go before her. He did so, and for a time 
they walked on, conversing kindly, until Marie chanced to mention M. 
de Lachapelle. The name jarred on the confused brain of the young man. 
He stopt suddenly, “Halt!”*he said, wildly; “who is this M. ae La- 
chapelle ?” “ I told you, Maclou, that he was the husband my father would 
have me to take,** said Marie. “ And you will wed this miserable man of 
wealth?** asked the agitated Maclou. “Dear Maclou,** answered Marie, 
somewhat alarmed at his manner, “you forget: I assured you that I would 
never marry him.** “You deceive me!* 1 cried the youth; “you are go- 
ing home to wed him; he is waiting for you now.’’ “He is our neigh- 
bour, and may be with my father just now,” said Marie; “but I will nev- 
er wed him, Maclou.” “You deceive me!” cried the youth, within- 
creasing wildness of tone ; “ you are about to abandon me! You shall re* 
turn home no more!” “Dearest Maclou, what mean you?” asked the 
alarmed young lady. “You have given me a knife!” exclaimed he; “it 
was meant to punish treachery, and I will use it” “ Maclou ! leave me, 
or I shall cry for help!” answered the trembling girl ; “I love you — I will 
never forsake you!” “You will!” said Maclou. He had now unsheath- 
ed the knife. Marie screamed loudly, and attempted to retreat; but the 
excited Maclou grasped her arm, struck her one blow, and she fell down 
the bank into the deep waters of the Gave ! 

Her screams had happily been heard. They were heard by one, who, 
knowing the unsettled state of the crazed youth, had watched the pair on 
their whole route. It was the father of Maclou Gerard. He was near 
enough to rescue the young lady from the waters, ere she had been there 
many minutes. Let the advocate for Maclou Gerard, at the trial which 
followed, tfil the rest in his own words. “ Gentlemen, the young lady was 
saved. Beautiful as formerly, and in blooming health, she is now before 
you, and listens to me, alternately with sobs and smiles. She has long 
pardoned Maclou Gerard. But how am I to describe the effect of his wild 
act on the young man himself? Gentlemen, feelings of terror and remorse, 
and, above all, the spectacle of the young object of his love, bleeding, in- 
sensible, and apparently dying before him, had the effect of perfectly re- 
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storing the reason of Maclou Gerard, the shock operating apparently on his 
mental system as the electrical fluid acts on the organs of physical sensa* 
don.” The advocate then concluded by calling upon the public tribunal 
for that pardon, which the condition of the youth had already gained for 
him from the private parties concerned* And a full acquittal was indeed 
the result. 

Restored to reason, Maclou Gerard was also reinstated in the favour and 
friendship of M* de Laborde, whom reflection had made conscious of his 
being the cause of Maclou’s misfortunes, and who saw his daughter’s at- 
tachment to be unalterable* A short term of prudent probation was all 
that the father demanded, ere he sanctioned the union of Maclou and Marie. 

Chamben’ Edinburgh Journal. 


ODD-FELLOWSHIPS. 


BT J. IVANS SNO SOI All, Of BALTIMOKB. 


Odd-Fellowships ! And what are they but proofs 
Of human weakness, that e’er bids U3 cry 
For help from fellows who have hearts to feel 
Another’s deepest wo ? What are they but 
Strong cisterns built to hold the bloody tears 
Wept by Huma nity, in gushing streams? 

Here gather they — as gather in some lake 
The streams that gush from everlasting hills 
And mountains drear,— as sorrow-floods that spring 
From sin-pierced fountains of the human soul. 

Ay, they shall hold secure those oft-shed tears 
As in strong bottles sealed for final day ! 

Those cisterns’ walls — are they not strong to bear 
The sinking hearts of Poverty and Wo? 

Oh ! when the head is rick, and the heart faint, 
Beneath the burdens of a hapless fate, 

Are they not treas’ries too, for holding gilts 
Which Charity, kind mother of the poor. 

Doth gather from the stores of Thrift, to feed 
The slaves of squalled Want who cry too oft. 

For succour — while they ciy for it in vain — 

At palace-doors ! Into such treasuiy 
By blessed goddess prompted, who presides 
O’er Fellowships, the poor man e’en, may cast 
His mite, or find full succour. 

Cease to scoff 

The doings, then, of men who wot it meet 
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Their names t* enroll with brethren who can feel 
As they, and bind themselves with solemn vows — 
With sacred oaths, which they would never break, 

For wealth of Ind. or threat of death— to be 

One of a Brotherhood so blest as that 

Whose eyes may scan these humble thoughts of mine. 

If man feels want, *tis folly to conceal ! 

Tis best to speak with brother, face to face. 

And to unburthen the full soul — that he 
May proffer shield of sympathy, to thee. 

And pour, like Good Samaritan of old. 

The oil of kindness, into bleeding wounds. 
Remembering — he may be the next to mourn ! 

Visiter Office , Balt . 


WHAT ARE THE CLAIMS OF ODD-FELLOWSHIP? 

This world to all, regarded as a whole, is at beat a wilderness. Through 
its umbrageous and thorny paths there is but sparsely scattered, here and 
there, an oasis to cheer the drooping and way-worn traveller. — And how- 
ever one may rejoice in the pride of health, and vigour of manhood — how- 
ever stores of wealth may have been poured out profusely at his feet— 
however often the sunny smiles of near and dear relatives greet his ach- 
ing heart, or the soothing caresses of a doating mother, or the anxious 
cares of a fond father light up a glow of placid and serene satisfaction 
for the passing moment, yet pain and misery, tears and sorrow, heart- 
throbbings ana achings, too often supervene, mar and blight the present, 
and blast and scathe the future before him. Man at best, like the wise 
king of Israel, when he surveys the prospects of the future, or gropes in 
retrospective the mazy labyrinths of the past, must arrive at the conclu- 
sion, “that all is vanity and vexation of spirit” In relation to the world 
around him, he is a creature of circumstance ; feeble and dependant as the 
ephemera of a summer’s day ; fragile and transient as a passing shadow. 
He shudders at the realities of this startling picture, and instinctively feels 
and admits, that all his sources of pleasure, of happiness, of interest, 
whether mental or physical, are closely blended and inseperably inter- 
woven with those of his fellow-beings around him — that his nature is so- 
cial ; that the adverse pressure of the external world is such, that it would 
be the height of folly, and the desperation of a madman to attempt to stem 
the storms and tide of adversity unaided and alone. The great and all im- 
portant inquiry, how shall I best add to my comforts, and smooth the rug- 
ged path of life — how combat successfully the storms and frowns of fickle 
fortune, is a problem he most anxiously seeks to solve. It is clear that 
friendless and alone, he can accomplish but little. — It is clear that in the 
constitution of his nature he is essentially dependant, and measurably help- 
less. — It is clear that he is constitutionally and pathologically social and 
wonderfully sympathetic. Hence we infer, that in order to promote his 
happiness, develope his resources of enjoyment, and accomplish the end of 
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his being, it is essential that social compacts should be formed, the domest- 
ic relations exist, families, communities, neighborhoods, states and nations. 
The arts and sciences lend their aid to contribute to his physical comforts 
and enjoyments; ethics and revelation come with their mighty sanctions 
to mould, modify and direct his propensities and elevate his sentiments. — 
He easily learns and readily admits, that the precepts inculcated in the 
moral code, whether with relation to his God or to his fellow-man, are self- 
evident axioms, grounded upon the rock of truth : that his own happiness 
essentially depends upon and is interwoven with that of his fellow in the 
same journey of life — but unhappily the regulations of society, moral and 
municipal, are so general and so broad that they become most lamentably 
too inefficient anil feeble to accomplish the end desired. — Hence the ne- 
cessity and superiority of communities and associations, circumscribed in 
extent, based upon a reciprocity and community of interests. — Thence the 
necessity, if we would cultivate, strengthen and call into active existence 
the too-often dormant virtues of his moral being, to ground an appeal on the 
first motive principle of his nature. It is a fact to be deplored, yet not the 
less true, that the holiest and finer feelings of our nature — those which adorn 
frail humanity, generally have their beginning, and date their existence in 
self-love, the ruling passion of all. — And indeed the very constitution of so- 
ciety is such, that it seems almost improbable, and hardly possible, that man 
can act otherwise. — This arises more from the conventional rules and re- 
gulations of society, which separate by their laws the interests of all, in 
every thing which affords an incentive to action, than to the perverse or- 
ganization of man. It follows, that whatever has a tendency to break 
down this barrier, by blending the interests of man, in relation to all sub- 
jects that call up into active existence the sleeping virtues and tender sym- 
pathies of his nature, is productive of great good to the individuals affect- 
ed thereby, and confers a lasting benefit upon the world at large. Odd- 
Fellowship is most happily designed and adapted to effect this great ob- 
ject. — Its fraternal bands, scattered here and there, circumscribed in num- 
bers. based upon a reciprocity of duties towards each other, and to the 
world without, their interests, in relation to the moral world, so intimately 
interwoven and blended, that all feel the existence of the community, and 
readily bear their proportions of the burdens, and contribute with a glad 
heart and ready hand to carry into practice the principles they profess — 
with Friendship, Love and Truth their motto— Faith, Hope and Charity 
their watchword, the bands of fraternal affection are made strong from a 
consciousness, that they are reciprocally binding upon all — the confidence 
of an affectionate family necessarily exists, and I believe we shall not err 
when w T e say that the bonds of the brotherhood are so firm, confidence so 
deep and abiding that we may safely challenge, even the domestic relation 
of families, to furnish brighter examples of the effects of fraternal affection. 
The fond father, when he looks upon the dear pledges of his love, budding 
and blossoming into life, sporting and gambolling in the innocence of joyous 
childhood ; his heart swelling, and expanding, with all the delicious reveries 
of a doating parent, feels, that he has a most precious guarantee, a sure pledge 
in the hearts of Odd-Fellows, that his prattling babe, if left an orphan, will 
not be turned loose upon a cold and callous world; perhaps to drag out a 
miserable life in infamy and crime ; or be left to the too often heartless re- 
lations, to torture into manhood, a disgrace to his name. The unfortunate 
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brother, who lies wasting away by disease, his pillow wet by the bitter tears 
of sorrow; his emaciated frame, struggling for life, with the cold hand of 
death ; poverty, want, and the grim, wo-begone visage of famine staring 
him fearfully, whithersoever he turns his aching brow, is cheered by the 
ministering angel of charity, speeded on her errand of mercy, and love, by 
the brethren of the mystic tie. The griping hand of meagre poverty is ar- 
rested, his wants liberally supplied, messengers of mercy watch around 
his couch of pain, smooth his sleepless pillow, and if the angel of death is 
commissioned, they pour the balm of holy sympathy into his bleeding bo- 
som-watch the fast flickering ray of the lamp of life, until his suffering 
spirit shall have winged its way “to that bourne from whence no traveller 
ere returns.’ 1 

Nor is this all — the kind offices of fraternal affection follow the departed 
brother to the bosom of his mother earth, and there leave the last memento 
of kindred love. The bereaved widow, though suffering under the keenest 
affliction that falls to the lot of humanity, is blessed with an inheritance in 
the fraternal family of which her dear departed husband was a member. 
Its fostering care, like the wings of a cherub, encircle her about; while 
with munificent hands her wants are all supplied. The way-worn pilgrim 
on the journey of life, in a foreign and strange land, if the cold hand of 
adversity overtakes him — if he has to cross the Sahara of cheerless pover- 
ty — if bitter suffering and sorrow press heavily upon him, turns to the 
nght and to the left, the callous-hearted and selfish world mock his dis- 
tresses, and lend a deaf ear to his tale of wo. The busy, bustling and 
heartless multitude pass him by without a pang; all are as cold and un- 
feeling as a marble statue ; but the good Samaritan, the brother, flies to 
his relief, hears his sad story, binds up his broken heart, whispers peace 
to his disconsolate bosom, administers to his necessities, cheers his droop- 
ing spirits, and sends him onhisjoumey with ‘God-speed thee my broth- 
er.* These are some of the effects of Odd-Fellowship in the world. — 
Ought it not then to be cherished as the apple of the eye ? Is it not above 
price? Surely we may say it is the hand-maid of Mercy — the angel of 
Love. 

And are these the wild vagaries of a distempered fancy? The distort- 
ed effusions of a fevered brain ? No ! but the unvarnished realities of so- 
ber truth. — And when we have searched the records of the past; remem- 
bered the startling instances upon the page of history ; called to mind the 
numberless deeds of mercy that swell the historic record of our own fa- 
vored land, we may exclaim with the far-famed queen of Sheba — “the 
half has not been told us.” 

o. A. K. 

Albany, N, F. 


MYSTERIES EXPLAINED. 

There are mysteries all around us. Man himself is a mystery, and in 
every department of nature there are secrets that the wisdom of man in its 
utmost profundity cannot penetrate. Their number, however, is gradually 
decreasing. For ages past the inquisitive human mind has been at work, 
pushing its researches into the dark things of creation; and thus truth af- 
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ter truth has been evolved, and pleasing subjects of contemplation have 
been opened, where darkness and gloom had dwelt for ages. Though it 
is true, as above intimated, that there are remaining many mysteries unex- 
plained, and though we may not hope ever to arrive at a full and perfect 
knowledge of the philosophy of every department of nature, yet, from the 
progress already made, we are authorised to conclude, that every remain- 
ing semblance of darkness or irregularity is owing to our ignorance, rather 
than any want of order or fitness in the works of nature. 

What a world of wonders has been opened to mankind by the science 
of astronomy, and the invention of the tellescope ! In former ages it was 
thought that the earth was the fixed and immovable centre of the universe, 
around which all the hosts of heaven revolved. The glorious sun was 
placed in the firmament merely to light this little world of ours ; and the 
moon and the stars were hung up as lamps to adorn and beautify the cano- 
py by night But philosophy has taught us, that this earth instead of be- 
ing the centre, is but a small and remote province in the vast empire of the 
Creator. It turns upon its axis to receive the light and heat of the sun— 
the sun itself is a million times larger than the earth, and is the centre of 
a grand system that revolves around it, and of which it is the light and the 
life. We have learned, that the stars that sparkle in the firmament, and 
so peacefully shed down their radiance upon a sleeping world, are not the 
mere garniture of the heavens, but mighty orbs, moving in their endjess 
circles round the sun ; nay, many of them suns themselves, centres of vast 
systems, and so remote that though larger than the earth, they appear to 
us as glittering diamonds, or are wholly mvisible to the naked eye. Thus 
we see system rolling on system, and world on world; countless and il- 
limitable orbs moving in everlasting grandeur in their respective courses, 
and swarming no doubt with life, and various degrees of intelligence. 
And thus, where confusion and chaos reigned, and to man all was blank 
and desolate, light, order, harmony and utility has been discovered. 

The meteorological phenomena with which we are surrounded have al- 
so been mysterious. The clouds gather, dark and frowning in the heav- 
ens. The hoarse murmur of the distant thunder, proclaims a storm at 
hand. It comes on apace, gathering blackness and darkness as it ap- 
proaches. Soon it is upon us ; the rain pours down its torrents, the light- 
ning flashes vivid and red, the deep-toned thunder rolls its peata, and the 
warring elements are all in commotion around us. The tall oak, that lift- 
ed its brawny arms on high, as in mockery and defiance of the storm is 
riven by the bolt, and the raven, that screamed in its branches, and the 
sheep that sought its shelter are smitten and dead. How now does su- 
perstition cower down afraid, and ignorance stand aghast ! And how has 
man for ages, seen here a scene of wild uproar and confusion without law 
or government, and wondered why storms and tempests should rise. But 
the light of science has long since explained the mystery. It has taught 
us that this “ war of elements/* as we are apt to consider it, is in fact but 
the result of well organized laws, operating for the general good. Even 
in the whirl of the tempest there is not a lawless particle of matter; and 
but for that storm, pestilence and death would ride upon the wings of the 
wind; for it is but the necessary, and indispensible means of purifying the 
atmosphere, and replenishing its stores of health for all that live. But for 
the lightning and the dreaded thunder, stagnation would be in the air, and 
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the life of the world would be destroyed. Thus the mystery has been ex- 
plained. 

So, the surface of the earth has presented to the ignorance of man many 
enigmas. The tall mountain rears its storm-smitten head above the clouds. 
Its sides are of bare and rugged rocks where no green thing is seen, and 
on its brow there reigns eternal frost and snow. Its giant form rears an 
obstacle full and impassible in the way of the traveller; and as he toils 
with an arduous outlay of bone and sinew up the steep acclivity, he sits 
him down on some projecting rock, and as he wipes the sweat from his 
face, he wonders why heaven has piled up the mountains in his way ; and 
asks why the earth could not have been a plain, so that man could traverse 
its surface with nothing to impede his progress ? Puerile as the thought 
may be to us, yet has it agitated the minds of many of our race. Happily 
we know, that, but for those bare mountains, no green and verdant vaUies 
would bless the earth ; no rivers or streams or spnngs of water would flow, 
or murmur, or gush from the ground. No cool refreshing breezes would 
blow, but sterility and death prevail over the wide earth. And even the 
bursting volcano itself, as it spouts up its red and burning lava, high to- 
wards heaven, proclaims to enlightened man, that its yawning crater is but 
an aperture, left open as a valve of safety for the escape of internal fires 
and steam, which if pent up, would gather strength and explode with pow- 
er to rend a continent in fragments. And thus it is, the more the works 
of nature are studied, the more are their mysteries unfolded, and the more 
abundant are the objects of the most pleasing contemplation. The pro- 
gress already made should encourage the student of nature to persevere ; 
and inspire nim with hope, that there are few mysteries too deep to be ex- 
plored, and that his labors in many things will be rewarded with success. 


ODE— THE COVENANT. 


BY BRO. , Or CHARLESTON. 

Sung at the Anniversary Celebration of I. O. O. F. of South Carolina, January 1, 184$. 


When the primeval world’s majestic plan 
Had vanish’d ’neath the overwhelming flood. 

The chosen ark that bore the race of man, 

In safety o’er the world of waters rode. 

Then back unto their distant deeps, the chidden Waves 
With a deep murmur shrank into their secret caves ; 
Clouds that had spread their dim and dreary canopy, 

Kent their dark veil and shewed the pure and glowing sky ; 
Then earth caught gladness from bright heaven above. 

And once more radiant, smiled beneath Almighty Love. 

Forth from the shadow of their late abode, 

The Patriarch led the remnant of the race ; 
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With tearful eye upturned he silent trade, 

And at the altar bowed his reverend face. 

His prayer was heard — up leaped the sacred flame, 

And from the trembling sky glad words of promise came 
On the retreating storm. A beauteous bow appears — 

(’Twas as the smile of Hope, bright beaming thro’ her tears,) 
The father raised his head, no longer lowly bowed. 

And saw that God bad set his Covenant in the cloud. 


ODD-FELLOWS’ LIBRARIES. 


Among the many ministries of good promised by the institution of Odd- 
Fellowship, the enlightening of the understanding is by no means the least 
important. And yet we fear, there is no department of the vast field of 
labor before us, which has been so much neglected. Hitherto our labors 
have been devoted mostly to the relief of the bodily sufferings of our mem- 
bers, and their widows and orphans. Our Order has seen the stranger, 
far from his home in distress, and has ministered to his wants. She has 
seen the strong man become helpless as a little child, with no means to 
procure the comforts of a sick chamber. — She has seen him go down to 
the grave, and has listened to the cries of the widow and the fatherless, 
as out of the depths of their distress, they have called for some friendly 
hand to guide them through the perilous journey of life. This she has 
seen and heard, and she has put forth her power for the rescue. She has 
provided a home for the stranger — she has gone into the chamber of sick- 
ness, and soothed the feverish brow of the emaciated sufferer, fed his 
children, and administered the balm to a disconsolate wife. And she 
paused not here, but when death has closed the scene, like some guardian 
angel whose birth-place is in the skies, she has lingered around the house 
of mourning, and done all that human power and sympathy could do, to 
wipe the tear from the eye of the widow, and hush the moan of the fath- 
erless children, and through long years she has continued to cherish and 
bless them. All this has been done, and well done. But in the overflow- 
ings of benevolence, it seems to have been forgotten, that we might great- 
ly benefit our own minds and understandings, and that too without at all 
interfering with our efficient labors for the relief of the physical sufferings 
that surround us. It may be time to pause and ask, whether the mind, 
the nobler, better part of man, should not receive a greater share of our 
attention ? And whether we ought not more fully to discharge that part 
of our duty which bids us enlighten the darkness of the human undep- 
standing. 

In this work the organization of our Order gives us facilities, that are not 
yet half developed or appreciated; and our present object is, to direct the 
attention of our brethren to the establishment of libraries, as an excellent 
means of promoting our mental improvement, and thus carrying out one 
great object of our institution. 

The utility of a well selected library in our lodge rooms, free of access 
17 
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to all our members, and their widows and orphans, cannot be doubted for 
a moment. Reading, is one of the best methods of mental improvement; 
and to cultivate the habit of reading, where it exists, and induce it where 
it does not exist, is to do a very essential service to our members. There 
are comparatively few who are able to purchase for themselves a good and 
suitable library, and hence the propriety of associated action in this re- 
spect. T wo or three hundred individuals may purchase at a'small expense 
each, a good library, which will be to every one, for all practical purpos- 
es, as useful as if it were his own. To secure this end our Order has pe- 
culiar facilities, some of which we will name. 

1. It is already an associated body, bound together by such ties as are 
not likely to be sundered. So that we are relieved from the necessity of 
raising a new organization, and measurably free from the danger of disso- 
lution, which threatens all associations united merely for a single purpose. 

2. Our lodges are generally in possession of a room, in all respects 
suitable for a library, and where it can be kept without additional charge. 
This is an important point, and will save much expense. 

3. Our lodges have their regular meetings, affording the best possible 
facilities for receiving and returning books, and transacting all necessary 
business, without the loss of any considerable time to any of the members. 
With such facilities as these, there can be no doubt of our perfect ability 
to possess ourselves of all the advantages of a well regulated library, and 
that too, at the least possible expense. Let us see how easily it may be 
effected. We assume as the basis of our calculation, the situation of the 
lodge to which we are attached. It meets in a hall with two others, numb- 
ering in all about eight hundred members. Now suppose each member 
of these lodges should contribute the apparently insignificant sum of one 
cent per week. It would amount in five years to, say, two thousand dol- 
lars ; a sum amply sufficient, with economy in purchasing, to procure a 
well selected library, of from fifteen hundred to two thousand volumes. 
And this may be done, and thus each member may secure to himself for 
life, and to his family, access to a good library, at an expense less than 
the annual subscription price of admission to institutions of the 3ort. How 
can we appropriate the like sum to a more useful purpose ? How can we 
better advance the interests of our own members, or of the widows and 
orphans, who are left dependant upon us, than by opening to them the 
fountains of useful knowledge, and the sources of mental improvement ? 
How can we better cheer the widow in the loneliness of her destitution, 
than by placing in her hands a pleasing companion in the form of a use- 
fill book, to store her mind with knowledge, and prepare her to endure 
the ills of life with fortitude and composure? We are pleased to know 
that the attention of our Order is being called to this subject; and that 
Maryland, the first in age* and ever the first in carrying out the benevolent 
principles of our Order, has engaged in this enterprise, and has already 
her library in a flourishing condition. We trust our lodges throughout 
the Union will follow her example ; and we hope the time is not far dis- 
tant, when a well assorted library will be deemed a necessary appendage 
to every lodge room. In the mean time, if any of our lodges are already 
engaged in this work, we should be pleased to hear of their progress 
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EARLY REMINISCENCES OF ODD-FELLOWSHIP. 


Continued from ptge 86. 


The success which had attended P. G. Thomas Amut’ s mission to the 
eouth of England, induced an invitation to that brother from the quarterly 
committee to make a similar official visitation to the north, which he cheer- 
fully acquiesced in, and on the 17th February 1826, attended by a vast 
concourse of his brethren to the place of his departure, he left the city of 
Manchester and visited Huddersfield, Yorkshire, Wakefield, Pontefract, 
Horbury, Yeadon, Burnley and Haslingden Districts; every where stimu- 
lating the efforts of the votaries of the Order, quieting contention, stilling 
the voice of discord and infusing a spirit of brotherly love — a new impulse 
was given to the Order in every section of the Unity by the untiring la- 
bours of brother Armit ; and at the next quarterly committee the bold pro- 
ject was mooted of joining in one body the “ United ” and “ Independent 
Order” of Odd-Fellows. — “The United , or Union Order” had never held 
any intercourse with the Unity. The practicability of uniting the two Or- 
ders was fully discussed by the quarterly committee, and it was resolved, 
“to recommend the subject to the favorable notice of the Annual Movea- 
ble Committee. ,, 

On the 15th day of May, in the year 1826, the Annual Moveable Com- 
mittee assembled at Manchester, pursuant to a resolution adopted at Hud- 
dersfield — 95 deputies attended, who w ere organized by the election of 
G. M. Wm. Armit as President, and D. G. M. Thomas Derbyshire as Vice- 
President — the session continued through the 16th and 17th days of May. 
This body was composed of men of talents and great respectablity of cha- 
racter; many valuable improvements were made in the work of the Order, 
and perhaps the most gratifying circumstance attending this session was 
the fact, that all the lodges in Liverpool, which had been disaffected saving 
one, and the Abercrombie Grand Lodge, which had for years been under 
expulsion, were now in regular compliance and duly represented. It does 
not appear that the proposed consolidation of the United and Independent 
Order received any countenance at this meeting. Thomas Derbyshire 
was chosen Grand Master, when the session closed. The next Annual 
Moveable Communication was held at Nottingham on the 4th, 6th and 7th 
June 1827, over which G. M. Derbyshire presided. 

At this meeting the Firm, or Board of Directors as it is called, was es- 
tablished. The object of this board was to provide all the necessary sup- 
plies of the Order, such as stationary, regalia, diplomas, cards, certificates, 
&c., to be vended at a moderate advance — the capital was raised by a sub- 
scription of 1 d per quarter from every Odd-Fellow in the Unity, and was 
denominated the “ Fund of the Independent Order of Odd-Fellows.” As 
auxiliary to this object they determined to establish a magazine of the 
Order, which was declared to be its “ official organ.” This magazine was 
designed to take the place of the one previously published by P. G. War- 
dle, which appeared to be in a languishing state. This Board was imme- 
diately organized, and this branch of the Order, as will hereafter be seen* 
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proved a most valuable and profitable adjunct to the Institution. At this 
session the P, G.'s Degree and the “Covenant” and “Remembrance,” 
which had been composed in America, were formally adopted and embod- 
ied in the work of the Order — they were conferred by G. M. Wildey, who 
was then in England, deputed by the Grand Lodge of the United States 
for the purpose of effecting uniformity in the work of the Order — he was 
received with great hospitality and marked attention. Above 300 lodges 
were reported at this meeting as in regular compliance with the Unity. 

In the following year, 1828, the Annual Moveable Committee met pur- 
suant to resolution at Dudley, on 26th, 27th and 28th days of May. — B. 
Redfemwas chosen President and Wm. Armit Vice-President ; the num- 
ber of delegates present is not reported, but from the fact, that a very great 
increase in the number of lodges and members had taken place during 
the past year, there was doubtless a full attendance. The newly organ- 
ized Board of Directors had conducted its functions with great prudence, 
having added more than £100 to the permanent fund by the profits they 
had realized in their infant scheme. A Corresponding Secretaryship was 
instituted to enable them to facilitate the business of the Moveable Com- 
mittee, and generally to meet the continued growing prosperity of the Or- 
der. The price of initiation, which had hitherto been regulated by the ca- 
price of lodges, was fixed as follows: under the age of 40 years, £ 1 Is — 
above 40 and under 41, ^1 13$ — above 41 and under 42, £2 8$ — above 
42 and under 43, £3 4 s — above 43 and under 44, £4 2s— above 44 and 
under 45, £5 5s — and no person over 45 years was eligible for admission. 
A correspondence was directed to be opened between England and Ame- 
rica, for the purpose of promoting uniformity in the work of the Order, and 
G. M. Wildey, of the United States, was by a vote of the committee con- 
stituted the corresponding agent in America. The minutes of proceedings 
of the Quarterly Committee were required to contain a detail of the ac- 
counts of the Firm, or Board of Directors — a tax of one shilling was levied 
upon each newly initiated member, in aid of the fund, or capital, of the 
Board of Directors ; and each lodge was required to return the same under 
a penalty of a forfeiture of one guinea — ana be it said, to the honor of the 
Dudley Annual Committee, that in consequence of the irreligious practice 
which had prevailed in some parts of the district, of assembling in lodge 
rooms on the Sabbath, they enacted, “that any lodge who should initiate 
a brother on that day should be subjected to a fine of five guineas.” — 
A wholesome regulation was adopted in this year which might, with great 
benefit be adopted in this country we think, of withholding a dispensation 
for the opening of a new lodge unless the lodges in the vicinity of its pro- 
posed location recommended its establishment. The power of issuing 
dispensations for the opening of new lodges, which had been exercis- 
ed by subordinate lodges for several years past, was now vested in the 
Quarterly Committee — The duration of the term of office of the three prin- 
cipal officers of a subordinate lodge was fixed at 13 lodge nights, exclusive 
of special meetings — and the G. M. and D. G. M. were made ineligible if 
other qualified brethren were willing to serve. In 1829 the most numer- 
ous body of delegates which had ever met together assembled in Annual 
Moveable Committee at Sheffield, on the 8th, 9th, 10th and 11th days of 
June — Joseph Barnet was elected Grand Master, to succeed Mark Wardle, 
who had presided over the Order in 1828. Ninety-nine deputies were in 
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attendance. This session was one of unusual interest to the Order. From 
the P. G.’s Degree, which had been introduced from America, P. G. Lodg- 
es had been constituted in the vacation of the Moveable Committee, and 
the subject of their authorization came up for consideration, which ultimat- 
ed in the entire abolition of the innovation, and the revocation of the dis- 
pensations which had beehi issued for that purpose. The reports from all 
quarters of the Unity exhibited the most unexampled increase and pros- 
perity. In view of the scattered extent of the jurisdiction of the Manches- 
ter District, which, notwithstanding the great increase of lodges, had still 
been maintained within its original bounds, it was suggested at this meeting 
to divide it into seven districts. This proposition led to an angry contro- 
versy, and was not finally adopted until the next Annual Committee, which 
assembled in 1830, at Leeds, on May 31st, 1st, 2d and 3d days of June. 
This Committee was opened by an eloquent address from G. M. Barnett, 
and transacted a large amount of business— one hundred and one deputies 
attended, and it now became evident that Odd-Fellowship was destined 
not only to cover the w r hole kingdom, but to unfurl its banner through- 
out the habitable globe. The Board of Directors, as the important fiscal 
agents of the Order, having now become one of its most valuable auxil- 
iaries and responsible t rusts, continued their exertions with indefatiga- 
ble ene and by great prudence and economy had swelled their amount 
of ca pi to £1000 sterling, in the short period of three years from the 

original establishment of the penny fund. The Order having penetrated 
Wales, the entire work was translated into that language. The number 
of lodges had increased to more than five hundred, and the districts under 
the jurisdiction of the Manchester Unity to sixty-five. John Church was 
now chosen Grand Master of the Order. The following year was one of 
great prosperity to Odd-Fellowship in Great Britain— one hundred and 
. seven deputies assembled at Liverpool in Annual Moveable Committee 
on 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th and 27th days of May, and organized the meeting 
by choosing G.M. Ashurst to preside — Wm. Gray was elected G. Master. 
The permanent fund, as exhibited in the account of the Board of Direct- 
ors, had increased to ^1400 sterling — a progressive accession had been 
made to the number of lodges, and unexampled prosperity prevailed 
throughout the Unity. Among the most interesting incidents of this ses- 
sion was the reading of an affectionate advisatorial letter from P. P. G. M. 
Renie, of the Monmouth District, a veteran in the good cause, well de- 
signated by an eloquent member — “as one of the brightest stars that 
ever made its appearance in the firmament of Odd-Fellowship.” The 
love, regard and respect entertained for this truly great and good man in 
the Order was universal, and at the close of the session, as an evidence of 
the esteem in which the beloved brother was held, the committee unani- 
mously resolved, in compliment to him, to hold the next Annual Commit- 
tee in Monmouth, the city of his residence : but alas ! 

u Like the spirits more blest than the planits of ev’n. 

Who mount to their zenith, then melt into heaven,” 

this venerable and beloved brother was not permitted to witness the assem- 
blage about to be convened in honor of his character and services in the 
city of Monmouth — he died a few days before the time appointed for the 
meeting of the Annual Committee in 1832. 

The committee assembled on the 11th June, and their first act was to 
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evidence their love and affection for the memory of this deceased patriarch 
by every token of honor and respect which was due to so distinguished 
a brother; a voluntary subscription, exceeding £100 was collected, and 
in the most delicate and touching manner presented to his widow and 
children. So great was the gloom which overspread the feelings of the 
assembled deputies at the sudaen extinguishment of this bright light in Odd- 
Fellowship, that but little business appears to have been transacted. The 
various reports exhibited a steady increase of the Order, and of the perma- 
nent fund in the hands of the Board of Directors — Robert Naylor was du- 
ly elected Grand Master of the Order for the ensuing year. 

The next Annual Committee convened at Bury, on 27th May 1833, 
when 101 deputies assembled — JohnR. White was chosen Grand Master 
of the Order. At this session the laws of the Order underwent an entire 
revision. The permanent fund had been so much augmented that the tax 
of one shilling upon newly initiated members was entirely remitted. In 
1834 the committee met at Hull, on the 19th, 20th, 21st and 22d May, to 
the number of 105 deputies, and organized by the election of John Or- 
mond as Grand Master. At this session the lecture book was revised 
and a very great change made in the signs and work of the Order, pro- 
ducing almost an entire difference in the work from that hitherto known, 
and for no good reason that we can learn— one certain ill effect of this 
movement, and a source of profound regret is, that it constituted Odd-Fel- 
lowship in England anew and entirely distinct from the work as practised 
in America. There is nothing that has ever overtaken the Order, looking 
to the establishment of its universality throughout the world, that can be 
regarded as so great an evil as the legislation of this session in relation to 
its work — there is no means of restoring the unity that should exist, ex- 
cept by the adoption on the part of the Grand Lodge of the United States, 
of the work as it now exists in England— of which there appears to be 
no probability. — It is to be hoped, however, that this subject will receive, 
as it certainly deserves, the continued attention of the Grand Lodge of 
the United States. In 1835 the committee renewed their labours in the 
service of the Order at Kendal — ninety-seven deputies were present, and 
held their session in a new and splendid Hall which had been erected by 
the brotherhood in that town. The balance-sheet of the Board of Direc- 
tors shewed a capital of £3108 sterling as the permanent fund. The 
number of districts had increased to 1 15 — the lodges now numbered 800 ; 
fifty-five thousand contributing members were reported in full compli- 
ance — and 3000 copies of the magazine were printed and sold. The laws 
of the Order were again subjected to revision, and much labour and anxi- 
ety were bestowed in attempts to perfect a system of general regulations. 
The triumph of the Order was now complete — not a speck of insubordina- 
tion was visible any where throughout the entire kingdom to the Manches- 
ter Unity, and the richest reward every where attended the efforts of the 
Moveable Committee. After a general thanksgiving the committee closed 
their session, to meet at Derby in 1836 — James Mansfield was chosen 
Grand Master of the Order. 
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In our last we considered in a veiy cursory manner, some of the causes 
of opposition to secret societies in general, and were led into a defence of 
Odd-Fellowship in particular, from the leading objections advanced by its 
enemies against its claims to public confidence — these w f ere stated to be 
its name , its secrecy , and its alledged mimicry of masonry — the first of which, 
having been examined at length, we proceed briefly at this time to review 
one of the remaining objections to our Order, — its secrecy. 

This , and the supposed obligations administered, constitute perhaps the 
most frequently employed weapons of assault against Odd-Fellowship, and 
it is a matter of regret to us that equal pains are not taken by those who 
are in the habit of urging these arguments to inquire into their truth, as 
are used in promulgating them. What is this secrecy, which has been 
represented as pregnant with so much evil to religious and civil Communi- 
ties ? Will it be believed in this enlightened age that this hidden , dark 
and impious mystery so much the subject of animadversion and denuncia- 
tion consists merely of a human language, intelligible it is true only to 
those who have been taught it, but suggested and adopted for the purpose 
of mutual recognition among the members of a particular community, upon 
whatever spot m this habitable earth their lot may be cast, and by which 
they are enabled at once to know and hail each other as friends and 
brethren ? The principle of secrecy in Odd-Fellowship is drawm from the 
first law of nature, self-defence, seif-protection, and this is its single pur- 
pose. Instituted as an Order for the aid and protection of its members for 
the diffusion of benevolence and charity, the language peculiar to it, de- 
signated by the world as its secrecy, is founded alone in the necessity of 
guarding against fraud and imposition. 

Such only is the secrecy of Odd-Fellowship, as harmless as it is simple 
In connexion however with supposed severe oaths alledged to be admin- 
istered in our lodge rooms, with the view of “awing” the fraternity into 
eternal silence, it has formed perhaps the most fruitful source of declama- 
tion against our Order. For the most part, as we have intimated, this ob- 
jection to secret societies is urged by ecclesiastics, and religionists, and 
while we are proud to number in our ranks as brother’s in Odd-Fellowship, 
ministers of the gospel distinguished for their piety and learning, we are 
constrained to believe that we are indebted mainly to the efforts of the cler- 
gy for the promulgation of the imaginary hidden danger to morals, religion 
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and liberty, which has been conjured up to alarm the community against 
the influence of such institutions. The tenets of one sect teach mat such 
Orders are sinful, because they trifle with the solemnity of an oath, which 
consistently with a due respect to the great Architect of the Universe, and 
in obedience to the canons of the church, can only be properly administered 
for the purposes of civil society in the furtherance of the end of justice — 
these abjure all connexion with Odd-Fellowship, and visit with anathemas 
those whose temerity prompts them to unite with such associations ; another 
denomination proscribes from all communion with them, the votaries of 
Odd-Fellowship, because, as a system, although it inculcates the strictest 
morality and virtue, yet by a failure to advocate sectarianism, it has a tend- 
ency to break down the barriers which divide Christians. These we believe 
constitute the avowed objections of the two leading churches in their homi- 
lies against Odd-Fellowship — of the real cause of their opposition it is, per- 
haps, as well to remain silent. Let us reason these things with them, and 
we shall see how a simple definition of the obligations of Odd-Fellowship as 
they really exist will overthrow grave charges against its character and 
principles. In the first place let it be known to all who are desirous of 
correct information upon the subject that there are no oaths whatever ad- 
ministered in any lodge of Odd-Fellows — this it is presumed will be a 
sufficient answer to the objections of the first sect of Christians referred 
to— and secondly we say “officially” that there are no obligations in the 
Order having the most remote tendency to interference with religion, or 
any of its various sects or denominations, but on the contrary all its in- 
junctions, lectures, and tenets, teach that with religion or politics as an in- 
stitution it has no concern, other, than to inculcate a veneration for the 
first, and a profound respect for, and a cheerful submission to the constitu- 
tion and laws of the land. It is due to candour however, to state, that 
Odd-Fellowship does strictly enjoin secrecy, so far as its own peculiar lan- 
guage is concerned, but by no other obligation than that parole of honor , 
which in alt civilized ages has been regarded no less binding and sacred than 
any other pledge however solemnly administered. Such is the secrecy, such 
are the obligations of our Order, and with the assurance to the uninitiated 
that there is no promise required of an Odd-Fellow, which in the slightest 
degree conflicts with the high and holy relations due to the Creator, to our 
countiy, our families, or fellow-men, we invite clergymen of all religious 
denominations to come “without money and without price” into our Or- 
der, to test for themselves the truth of our professions. 

In the midst of us, they may learn that our secrecy is in point of fact, the 
real source of our ability to carry forth, practically, the true ends of Odd- 
Fellowship, and of perpetuating the being of an Order, which acknowledges 
no superiority in its literal benefactions to the human race. — Among us, and 
of us, they will be taught that the secrecy of Odd-Fellowship is of the same 
essence as the confidence of the domestic circle, the privacy of public insti- 
tutions, the silence of government counsels, which enter into the very life 
of the happiness, wealth and strength which attends each, in its sphere, 
and that when these barriers of protection, thrown around them by the law 
of necessity, are once broken down, the secret of conjugal affection, of do- 
mestic happiness, of solid government, of harmony and order, is at once 
uprooted, and overthrown. Let us not then be adjudged obnoxious to 
censure for the exercise of a principle which we but noid in common 
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with human institutions of admitted utility and excellence ; and above 
all, let those who choose to remain ignorant of the real character of our 
secrecy , which they may fathom if they desire, desist from a course of oppo- 
sition which then becomes wilfully obstinate, and grossly irreligious. — 
Secrecy, it is true, may be abused ; and such abuse may legitimately en- 
list opposition to its particular connexion, but the abstract characteristic of 
secrecy, forms of itself, no just objection to any institution. — Indeed, every 
thing around us is wrapt in mystery — the air we breathe, the food we eat, 
the water we drink, the heaven above, the earth below, all, all is pro- 
foundly mysterious to man ; nay, man himself is the chiefest mystery, and 
the very secrecy which encompasses creation invests it with a moral sub- 
limity, which would be measurably lost if the hidden mystery of its forma- 
tion were unravelled to the human mind. 


Odd- Fellowship and Religion . — We have often been interrogated upon 
the subject of the relation between Odd-Fellowship and the institutions of 
religion. We have been asked, and we doubt not in perfect sincerity, 
whether our Order is a religious, or an irreligious society. Our reply to 
these queries is, that our answer must depend entirely on the sense in 
which the terra “religion” is employed. We are taught on the threshold 
of our institution, to reverence God, and never to mention his holy name, 
but with such feelings as are due from the creature to the Creator — to be - 
industrious, sober and temperate — to act upon the “golden rule,” which 
requires us to do unto others as we could wish that they should do unto us 
— to love our fellow-creatures, do them justice in all things, and never to 
be contented while they are in distress, and it is in pur power to relieve 
them. These teachings are illustrated and enforced upon our minds in ev- 
ery step of our progress, through the different degrees of the Order. Thus 
much for the theoretical teachings of the Order. In practice, its funds are 
devoted to the relief of human suffering in various forms. Its proper offi- 
cers are, from week to week, and from day to day, engaged in visiting the 
sick, and ministering to their comfort, closing the eyes of the dying, bury- 
ing the dead, relieving the widow, and protecting and educating the father- 
less children. If this is religion, or any part of it, then, as far as these things 
go, ouris is a religious institution. But if the inquirer includes in his idea of 
a “religious society,” one that is devoted to the dissemination of certain 
doctrines, embodied and carried out in detail, so as to form a system of 
ethics, or a complete body of divinity, then evidently to his mind our insti- 
tution lacks some of the elements of religion, and cannot be called a reli- 
gious society. True, we have, what may be called, our moral and religious 
teachings, and practices ; but these are merely the great truths and duties 
winch form the basis of all religion and morality, rather than a complete sys- 
tem of religion. Our object is to unite men in the performance of these 
great duties, and the recognition of these great principles, leaving them, 
without molestation, to believe, propagate and practice, whatever more their 
own understandings and consciences may approve. For this reason, all 
religious disputes, and sectarian discussions, and sentiments, are strictly 
prohibited in our lodges. In the world, a man may attach himself to 
18 
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whatever church he chooses, and believe what peculiar doctrines may ap? 
pear to him just and true, but in our lodges, he must be an Odd-Fellow, 
and a brother, nothing more or less. 

The conclusion at which we arrive then, is this : In the ordinary and 
strict sense of the term, our Order is not a religious society. At the same 
time, it would be grossly improper to call it an irreligious institution, be- 
cause it recognizes the first principles of religion and morality, practices 
some important duties, and forbids all, that is opposed to the duties we owe 
to God, our neighbors or ourselves. So far then, as it goes in these mat* 
ters, it may be called religious, but it stops short of what is necessary to 
make it strictly speaking, a religious society. In fact it never was design* 
ed to supply the place now occupied by the religious institutions of the day. 
They have their mission, and we ours , and though some of our objects are 
identical, yet there should be no union , or strife between them, except it 
he the union of mutual charity, and the strife, upon the question, which 
shall do most to relieve the wants of the poor and distressed. 

We have offered the above remarks, partly for the satisfaction of those 
who really desire to know the position we occupy ; and partly to open a 
way of saying a word, to our readers and correspondents. Our Order is 
made up of men of various and conflicting opinions and sentiments. Of 
these opinions they are sometimes tenacious, and in regard to them, many 
are peculiarly sensitive. To make them matters of dispute and controver- 
sy would break the links of friendship, that now bind us together, and to 
rend us in fragments. For this reason the highest authority of our Order, 
has strictly prohibited every thing of the kind, and enjoined it upon the 
officers of her lodges to suppress every improper sentiment, so that it shall 
not be uttered, lest the feelings of a brother might be wounded. Under 
these circumstances our duty as the conductors of the “ official organ” of 
our Order, and the authorised exponent of its principles, is plain. Like 
most other men, we have our own peculiar views of religion, but these 
must not find a place in our columns. As in duty bound, we shall utter no 
word, that shall grate upon the ear of a brother of any creed. This is the 
course that we -have marked for ourselves, and our respected correspond- 
ents will see the propriety of our exacting the same from them. Our duty 
will not allow us to insert any article of a sectarian character, and we wish 
it distinctly understood, that however valuable an article may be, in other 
respects, a tinge of sectarianism, either in religion or politics, will be re- 
garded as a sufficient cause for its rejection. We have thought proper to 
make this announcement, that our correspondents may be guarded in their 
expressions, and careful of encroaching upon grounds strictly forbidden, 
not only by the spirit, but by the positive laws of our institution. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 

Massachusetts — Extract of a letter from Brother L. Wyman, Jr. bearing 
date Woburn , February 2, 1842. 

•* The progress of our Order in tills State is such as to anticipate, even the wishes of 
Kb most sanguine Mends, scarcely ten months have elapsed since the little spark enkin* 
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died on a solitary altar has brightened into a steady flame and continues to gather strength 
and shed its beams far and wide ; the “ ancient land marks,” are again sought out, — the 
“supporting staff” again planted where the wayfarer had off in unconsciousness trod, — 
or forgetfulness wanaerea. The Phcsnix has raised her life-giving wing, and Odd- 
Fellowship sheds its benign influence in Old Massachusetts. The banner of Friend- 
ship, Love and Truth, again floats aloft, and brothers are daily assembling under its 
silken folds. The voice of benevolence and charity is heard, eloquent in its very 
nUnce , — powerful in its most feeble appeal — it is not heard in tempest, but seen in 
the rainbow hues of the departing storm cloud, and felt in the sweeter influences of 
covenant affection — of fraternal Love.' 


JVw Jersey — Extract of a letter from Grand Rep . Vn. Sickel, of New Jer- 
sey, dated Trenton , February 11, 184*2. 

“The Order in New Jersey is flourishing, we shall be able next September to tell a 
different tale about Odd-Fellowship in Jersey.” 


District of Columbia — Extract of a Letter — Encampment Representation. 

“ 1 should readily have availed myself of the generous invitation, contained in the 
first number of the Covenant, to submit a few observations on the subject of Encamp- 
ment representation, had I not hoped that some brother more capable than myself of 
conducting such a discussion would have promptly come forward to the rescue of the 
Constitution of the Grand Lodge of the United States from an innovation which, I fear, 
by trenching upon one of its fundamental principles, will prove detrimental to the in- 
terests of the Order. But, as I find by a glance at the second number that this hope has 
not yet been realized, I propose now, without attempting to elaborate an argument em- 
bracing the entire merits or the measure, to offer for consideration several of the objec- 
tions which I entertain against its adoption, and which I think should have some weight 
in its decision ; trusting that this communication may have the effect not only of attract- 
ing general attention To the importance of the contemplated change, but of eliciting 
the views of those who are disposed to regard it in a more favorable aspect than I do. 

My first position is, that Encampments do not require a special representation in the 
Grand Lodge of the United States. By the constitution of that body it is very properly 
provided that all its members shall be of the patriarchal Order, and this in itself, in my 
opinion, ought to afford ^sufficient guaranty for the protection of the interests, such as 
they are, of that branch of Odd-Fellow3hip. It W’ould be a reflection on any body of 
men, wire were themselves the embodiment, as it were, of a particular class of personsv 
to suppose that they could either be ignorant of their interests, or, knowing them, be in- 
different Co their welfare. Hence, how’ever members might be divided on other subjects 
of legislation, if any question should arise affecting the privileges of Encampments, there 
is no reason to apprehend that the present representatives would be either derelict in 
their duty, or discharge it with less promptitude or unanimity, than would such as might 
be specialty appointed, and whose appointment would, of course, release the present 
members from any responsibility whatever respecting Encampments, inasmuch as they 
would at once become the representatives of the Grand Lodges only in their respective 
States, instead of representatives of the Order , as they may now be considered.. 

My next objection is, that as the patriarchs are already represented as an inseparable 
constituent part of the main body of the Order, having no important interests distinct 
from the rest of the brethren in the legislation of the Grand Lodge, they are not entitled 
to special representation in that body. To grant such a franchise would be, in effect, an 
official recognition of the existence of some diversity of interest, which would* not only 
have a tendency to mislead nearly the whole fraternity as to a matter of fact, but would 
in all probability lay the foundation for feelings of rivalry and jealousy hereafter — a state 
of things which it should be the careful duty of the Grand Lodge to avoid, by so shaping 
its legislation as to unite more closely, if possible, those bonds of union which now nind 
together the entire institution in such beautiful harmony. To admit every sixth mem- 
ber lobe of the patriarchal branch, would certainly be a very liberal estimate in favor oC 
that class of brethren. Can any one present a justifiable reason why one hundred per- 
sons possessing this highest degree, should have a voice in the Grand Lodge equal to that 
of five I hundred (and in some cases a thousand) other members ? I am sure no substan- 
tial reason can be assigned fbr countenancing such a principle. And if the Grand Lodge 
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•hall finally determine to allow extraordinary privileges to members of one of the higher 
degrees, is there no danger that similar claims to distinction may not be preferred by 
members of other degrees to their respective State Lodges ? The principle being the 
same in every respect but one, though many are fully apprised of the impracticability of 
admitting such a pretension in that case, as well as in this, would it be so easy to con- 
vince the great mass of the Order ? Do not infringe the constitution in this respect, I 
beseech you. Under the old regulations, which make it a sine qua non that all the 
members shall be in good standing in the subordinate lodges, the prosperity of the two 
branches of Odd- Fellowship is so intimately blended, that it is hardly possible for the 
acts of the supreme head to operate oppressively on the one, without affecting injurious- 
ly the other ; and even were it otherwise, the proposed remedy would multiply rather 
than diminish the evil, because, as above intimated, it would divide the Grand Lodge 
into two classes of representatives. 

For all purposes of business, the Grand Lodge of the United States is now sufficient- 
ly large. The adoption of the proposed measure must necessarily increase the dimen- 
sions of the body, which would impede the despatch of business, as well as render it 
more difficult to obtain a quorum; and this mo3t probably would lead to another innova- 
tion of the constitution, by requiring the presence of a smaller proportion of members 
for that purpose, which would be an evil to the extent that it would lessen the weight of 
their counsels. 

It would certainly impair the revenue of the Grand Lodge of the United States with- 
out augmenting that of the Grand or Subordinate Encampments. Indeed, the effect 
of it must be to impoverish all ; for it will seduce the Encampments that are now con- 
tent, and would rather work under the jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge, to form Grand 
Encampments — a proceeding which, in most of the States, will prove more or less buid- 
ensome, as these separate organizations can only be sustained at an increased cost of 
time and money, to be disbursed in incidental expenses, and in attending meetings, per- 
haps in a distant county, and now and then sending a representative to Baltimore. For 
example : there are six Encampments in Virginia, paying a revenue last year of eighty 
dollars, which, should they be tempted to form a Grand Encampment, would pay but 
twenty dollars, and spend far more than the difference in defraying the expenses inci- 
dent to holding a Grand Encampment. So with the District of Columbia, and other 
States. In many cases, too, in order to obtain charters, the smallest number possible of 

E atriarchal members would be divided into two subordinate bodies, thus jeoparding the 
ealthful existence of both. > 

One of the consequences of the adoption of the proposed amendment, will display it* 
self in manifest injustice to the small States, whose voice in the Grand Lodge will be 
neutralized by the votes of Encampments ; and these States will be literally driven to 
the necessity of resorting to every means of organizing Grand Encampments, for the 
purpose of regaining the shadow, rather than the substance, of a just degree of power ; 
so that, in due season, although the relative representation will stand apparently as it 
now does, not the least disastrous result of this untried experiment will exhibit itself in 
an increase of, if not in perpetuating, Vie evils o f the proxy system. This is ground that 
I desire to approach cautiously and deferentially. — I do not mean to assert here that any 
one who has ever been commissioned to exercise the important function of proxy has 
abused the trust committed to his charge. The present prosperity and harmony of &o 
Order may be triumphantly referred to as unquestionable evidence that both discretion 
and wisdom have heretofore presided over the counsels of the Grand Lodge. But the 
fathers who have there so long successfully directed the helm, cannot always participate 
in its deliberations ; and therefore it is worthy of serious consideration whether it is prud- 
ent at this time so to remodel the constitution as that, under almost any circumstances, a 
controlling influence in the Grand Lodge of the United States will be continued in a par- 
ticular section or neighborhood of country. There are many brethren, having the wel- 
fare of Odd-Fellowsbip sincerely at heart, who have flattered themselves with the hope 
of beholding nearly all the States of the American Union present in the Grand Lodge by 
bona fide representatives. The increase of the Order in strength and resources can alone 
ensure such a consummation as this, and there is reason to believe it is one which is fast 
approaching. Shall we, then, at the very moment when representation is likely to be- 
come in some degree equalized, adopt a proposition that will again render it necessary 
for most of the States to keep at least one proxy representative in the Grand Lodge ? — 
For, however prosperous the Order mav be, many years must elapse before Grand En- 
campments located in distant States will be able to incur the expenses of a representa- 
tive; and thus the evils of the proxy system will not only be continued, but may be so 
far extended as to secure to this description of representatives the power of regulating 
the proceedings of the Grand Lodge for many years to come. 
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III short, view this subject of Encampment representation in whatever light, I can 
find nothing ia it to approve, nor conceive of any just ground on which the pretension 
can be sustained. I am aware that the maxim, universally acknowledged, that taxation 
and representation should go together, may be urged with some show of plausibility in 
(avor of such a claim. But such an argument, when applied to the present case, would 
not bear the test of examination. The patriarchal members pay an additional tax, it is 
tree, but this tax is voluntarily paid as an equivalent for a more extensive knowledge — 
or, in other words, it is the price of enjoying certain additional privileges peculiar to an 
elevated branch, the advancement to which, not being at all necessary to secure to mem- 
bers the ordinary benefits of the institution, may be attributed to motives of pleasure, of 
pride, or of ambition ; and therefore may be placed in the same category with what in 
domestic economy are termed luxuries. Hence 1 contend that brethren enjoying this 
immunity have no more right to special privileges out of the circles of the Encampment, 
or to separate representation in the Grand Lodge of the United States, than have the 
higher ranks of society a right to exclusive privileges when moving and acting as a 
portion of the entire body politic, or to special representation in the State or National 
Councils, because their circumstances enable them to indulge extiavagant habits of liv- 
ing, whereby they necessarily incur the payment of a larger proportion of the public 
taxes than those who, from necessity or choice, are satisfied to live more frugally. For 
instance, it is a recognised principle of our government that a man, to be eligible for the 
station of & legislator, must possess the qualifications of residence, property, and talent 
Tbe legislature being generally composed of men of such a character, all of them owing 
allegiance to tbe State, its honor and interests are deemed to be safe in their hands, and 
the interests of property-holders are also deemed to be secure, because the law-makers, 
being themselves of that class, are of course competent judges of the measures best 
adapted to ensure justice to their fellow-citizens holding the same relation in the com- 
munity* New, what would be thought of the wealthy or educated portion of the peo- 
ple, or any other class of persons living under our political institutions, if, after partici- 
pating in electing members from their own body to represent the entire community in 
tbe General or State Government, they were then to set up an additional claim to other 
special representatives of their own, who were not only to be selected, like the first, 
uom among themselves, but were to be voted for only by themselves, and pledged to 
represent their exclusive interest? Such a pretension, in this country, in regard to 
matters having relation to the body politic, could receive countenance noi favor from no 
quarter whatever. Why, then, should such a proposition meet with any support from 
an institution like ours, whose government is modelled after the fashion of tnat of the 
American States? For, if there is any essential difference, so far as principle is con- 
cerned, between the two cases herein imperfectly sketched, my intellect is too obscure 
to allow me easily to discover it. 

. But I must here close this letter, which has already greatly exceeded the limits I had 
at first prescribed for it. I am conscious that I have not done full justice to the subject, 
bull trust my positions are stated with sufficient precision to render them intelligible. 
If any of tbe evils which I apprehend as a consequence of departing from a fundamental 
principle in our government are unfounded, or any advantage be anticipated that will 
probably compensate for the risk of encountering them, I shall be happy if some of the 
advocates of the amendments will take the trouble to enlighten the Order in regard to 
it; and if this be not done satisfactorily, then I hope the different State Grand Lodges 
will lose no time in making their sentiments known in relation to this vital question, oy 
fiarfhwith instructing their representatives in the Grand Lodge to oppose its adoption. 


Yours, &c. 


w. w. M.” 


South Carolina — Extract of a letter from G. H. W. t of Charleston dated 
20 th January , 1842. 

“According to notice the members of the Order, and transient brethren (of which 
latter, there were quite a number,) assembled at the Masonic Hall, and under the su- 
perintendence of brother Francis Lance as Grand Marshal, and brothers James Jason 
and Wm. Walter, as Sub. Marshals, proceeded to the First Baptist Church with a fine 
band of music, in the following order; — South Carolina Lodge, No. 1, Guardians, and 
Noble Grand and Supporters— -V. Grand and Supporters — Secretary with W. and C. — 
Treasurer, with S. S. — Book Keeper, with two scarlet degree supporters — scarlet degree 
members* and each degree successively. Marion Lodge, No. 2, in same order. How- 
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ard Lodge, No. 3, in same order. Transient Brethren, and next the Grand Lodge of 8. 
Carolina. Each lodge had an extremely appropriate banner. The procession after ar- 
riving at the Church, halted, and faced inwards while the Grand Lodge and Marshals 
passed through, then closed and proceeded into the Church. 

An Ode was then sung, composed by a gentleman of this city, next a prayer by the 
Rev. Dr. Brantley, Pastor of the Church. Oration by Bro.S. A. Hurlbut, N. G. of How- 
ard Lodge, No. 3; and a more chaste oration never (to my knowledge) was listened to 
by a Charleston audience. Its beauty did not consist in its length, but it combined 
a fine flow of ideas, with a singularly beautiful manner of expressing them. 

“ D. G. M. Peter D. Torre, was appointed the orator for the occasion, but owing to a 
severe attack of palpitation of the heart, he was prevented. 

“ Bro. H. was then called upon and requested to deliver an oration, only three day t 
prior to the first , and he consented. To use his own expression, “ how he honored the 
draft, you must be the best judge.*’ But it is my opinion, nothing could have been 
better adapted to the purpose. 

“ After the oration, another Ode was sung, composed by Bro. S. A. Hurlbut, and after 
the Ode a Benediction followed. The procession then formed, and returned to the Hall, 
where the Grand Lodge was opened, and resolutions were passed complimentary to the 
Orator, the Pastor of the Church, the corporation of the Church for the use of it, and 
the committee of arrangements ; the brothers then separated. 

“ The weather for a week before, and two or three weeks after the celebration, was 
extremely unfavorable, and on that account probably over 100 thinking that the proces- 
sion would be postponed neglected to provide regalia. A larger number were also in 
the country spending the holydays. Tne day itself, was delightfully clear, and it seem- 
ed that Providence was smiling on our efforts. The number out was 211, such a re- 
spectable body has never yet been brought together, and in this assertion I am sustain- 
ed by every man in the city, who saw tne procession. The most prejudiced acknowl- 
edge that nothing has excelled it, and of those who heard the oration, several have been 
made converts to the beautiful principles which it proclaimed. 

“ On the Wednesday after the 1st January, 23 were proposed in S. Carolina Lodge, 
and on the 12th 27 names were added to the list of applicants. In Marion Lodge, No. 
2, 12 were proposed on the 1st Friday, and 15 on the 2nd Friday, to be enrolled under 
the wide spread standard of the Order — rich and poor, great and small, are alike anxious 
to be among us, and the question now asked is not “ who is an Odd- Fellow, but, who is 
not an Odd-Fellow?** Jetferson Lodge, No. 4, offspring of Lodge No. 2, has just start- 
ed for a place, among the lodges, and 7 names were proposed as candidates at their first 
meeting. Her members are many of them, “ tried men and true,’* and I have not the 
least doubt but that she will occupy a prominent place among us. South Carolina Lodge 
is walking up the hill at a rapid pace, Marion Lodge is brushing No. 1, very hard, and 
Jefferson Lodge, No. 4, has just shaken herself and has started off at a pace that as- 
tonishes even her most sanguine friends. 

Among my wishes is, the desire that you could have seen the procession, for I know 
it would have pleased you much.*’ 


Tennessee — Extract of a letter from Wilkins F. Tannehill, of Nashville, 
dated January 29, 1842. 

“Dear sir and brother — Our Order here is advancing with rapid strides, and enroll- 
ing under its banner many of our most worthy and valuable citizens. We have two 
lodges, numbering together near 200 members. There is a lodge at Columbia, compos- 
ed of about 35 members, since its organization in last October- Application will soon 
be made for a lodge at Spring Hill, in Maury county. Our march is “ onward — still on- 
ward” — the banner of “ Friendship, Love and Truth,” is floating in beauty and grandeur 
over our people, and shewing fortn the glorious principles of Odd-Fellowship. 

“ The “ Covenant” is looked upon by the Order as a very valuable work, and I hope 
soon to send you some additional subscribers.” 


Grand Lodge of Maryland . — -It is with great pleasure that we record the 
subjoined resolutions adopted at a recent session of this ever to be com- 
mended department of our Order. The city of Baltimore by reason of its 
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central position heretofore has been, and in all human probability will con- 
tinue to be, the seat of the Grand Lodge of the United States — in view of 
which, the Grand Lodge of Maryland has determined to enlarge her present 
Hall by the erection of an addition, to contain fire-proof offices, as a depo- 
sitory for the valuable work and archives of the Order belonging to the 
Grand Lodge of the United States — and a spacious saloon for the sit- 
tings of that body, embracing an area of fifty feet square. The sum of 
$8000, will be seen, has been appropriated for that object, lobe raised by 
the issue of a six per cent, stock. In authorising this loan, with prudent 
caution, provision has been made for the prompt payment of the interest 
and the extinguishment of the principal, by the addition of one dollar to 
the initiation fee, to be paid into her treasury and credited to the lodges as 
a three per cent, stock. We add with much satisfaction that the loan will 
promptly be taken by the Subordinates and the Encampments of the State, 
most of whom have an abundant treasury. The sum of $6000 has been 
already subscribed. 

Resolved, That the sum of $8,000 be and the same is hereby appropriated for the 
building a suitable addition to the present Hall : and that for the purpose of providing a 
fund for the certain payment of the interest upon this outlay, and for the gradual ex- 
tinguishment of the said debt, that the sum of $1, over and above the amount now charg- 
ed at initiation, be and the same is hereby added to the same, to take effect from and 
after the 1st April 1842. 

Resolved , That the Subordinate Lodges under this jurisdiction shall transmit the said 
sum of one dollar with their ordinary quarterly dues to the Grand Lodge ; and it shall be 
the duty of the Grand Treasurer to credit them respectively with the said sums of money 
•o remitted, for which they shall be entitled to receive certificates of Grand Lodge Stock, 
bearing an interest of 3 per centum per annum, payable semi-annually and redeemable 
at the pleasure of the Grand Lodge. 

Resolved, That the fund thus provided shall be set apart exclusively by tbe Grand 
Treasurer for the following use, and shall in no wise be considered as tbe property of the 
Grand Lodge for any other purpose whatsoever, to wit : he shall apply the same, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, to the payment of the dividends upon the Grand 
Lodge Stock debt, if the ordinary revenue should be deficient for that purpose — and 
bbouM tbe same be not deficient he shall from time to time apply the whole amount thus 
provided or such part thereof as may be, to tbe extinguishment of the stock debt under 
the direction of the Committee on Finance. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be and they are hereby authorised to issue 
proposals for a loan in the name of the Grand Lodge of Maryland for $8,000, to be dis- 
posed of only in the Order; the said loan to be created by certificates of shares of Stock of 
$10, each payable in instalments of $1 per month, bearing an interest of six per cent, 
per annum, and redeemable at the pleasure of the Grand Lodge. 


Progress of the Order . — Lodges and Encampments instituted since the 
adjournment of the Grand Lodge of the United States, under that juris- 
diction. 

1841 . 

No*. 5. Grand Lodge of Alabama, Mobile, Alabama— Deputation to D. D. Grand Sire 
C. J. B. Fisher, and P. G. Page, of New York. 

Dee. 27. Lebanon Encampment, No. 2, Springfield, Illinois — Deputation to D. D. G. 
8ire John G. Potts. 

« 23. Encampment, No. 1, Charleston, S. Carolina— Deputation to Rev. P. 

Grand C. Greer Clayton. 

1843 . 

Jen. IT. Damascus Encampment, No. 9, Smithfield, Isle of Wight County, Virginia— 
Deputation to Kev. P. G. M. Geo. M. Bain. 
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Jan . 28. Oglethorpe Lodge, No. 1, Savannah, Georgia — Deputation to Rev. P. G. Albert 

Case, Charleston. 

Feb . 10. “ Cape Fear” Lodge, No. 2, Wilmington, N. Carolina — Deputation to Rev. P. 
G. M. Geo. M. Bain. 

“ 10. Salem Encampment, No. 10, Hampton, Virginia — Deputation to P. G. E. C 
Robinson, Norfolk. 

New York Jurisdiction — 

1841. Sept. 14. Cortlandt Lodge, No. 65, Peekskill, Westchester County. 

Halcyon Lodge, No. 56, Troy, Rensselaer County. 

" 23. Mutual Lodge, No. 57, City of New York. 

Oct . 1. Grove Lodge, No. 68, do. 

“ 9. New York Degree Lodge, No. 1, do. 

“ 12. Hudson Degree Lodge, No. 4, do. 

“ 16. United Brothers Lodge, No. 5, do. 

“ 29. Friendship Lodge, No. 59, Poughkeepsie, Dutchess County. 

Humara Lodge, No. 60, New York City. 

Whitehall Lodge, No. 54, Whitehall, Washington County. 

1842. Jan. 21. Palestine Encampment, No. 9, New Yoik City. 

South Carolina — 

Lodge, No. 3, Charleston. 

Jefferson Lodge, No. 4, do. 

Pennsylvania — 

State Capitol Lodge, No. 70, Hamburg, Pennsylvania. 

Ohio- 

1812. Feb. 5. Warren Lodge, No. 11, Franklin, Hamilton County. 

England — 

“Loyal Perseverance Lodge,” was opened at Leintwardine, on the- 14th of October 
1841, under the distinguished patronage of James Ackers, Esq. of the Heath, M. P. for 
Ludlow ; Mr. Mason, Magistrate for the County; Lieutenant-Colonel Colvin, C. B.; 8. 
K. Russell, Esq ; and W. Childe, Esq. of the Grange ; the two first of whom were initi- 
ated as members of the new lodge. 


Independent Order of Odd-Fellows . — We are none of us exempt from losses, depriva- 
tions, and calamities, which from a state of high prosperity, may at any time hurl us 
into one of want and suffering. Such an institution as this is, is then invaluable. By 
becoming a member, you provide against the darkest of earthly calamities. In sick- 
ness, you are comforted ; and should grim death, bearing you to “ that home from whence 
no traveller returns,” tear you from the wife of your bosom — the children of your affec- 
tion, he is robbed of half his terror. You know, though your exchequer be empty — 
though ruin has blighted your prospects, and you are allied to hopeless bankruptcy. Pov- 
erty — the torturing fiend of many a death bed — cannot add to your misery, by pointing 
to a wretched hereafter for those you love, when your spirit, that would fain linger here, 
has obeyed the mandate of its maker. You know, that your wife in her sorrowing love 
will not have to deprive herself of her last cent to procure a coffin. You know that your 
little ones will not be left unprovided for. You know that when you have breathed your 
last, your brethren will gather together, that they will bury you with decency, and will 
«how their respect by following your remains to the grave. You know that your widow 
will receive a sum of money sufficient for her support for a considerable time, and that 
your children will be provided for accoiding to tneir necessities. Thus in your mem- 
bership are you assisted in sickness, and cheered and comforted in death. 

Our remarks upon the Institution of Odd- Fellows, has drawn us from our review of 
the magazine. It is an excellent one, and will be the means of inducing many a man to 
join the Society . — New York Atlas. 


To our Correspondents.--*' The Pong of the Gallant Man” is too lengthy for our limited pages. The 
address of Bro. Flint delivered before the lodges in Buffalo received, we have read it with much plea- 
sure ; and have marked some excellent passages for future publication. The address of G. Master J. 
H. H onour, of South Carolina, has been received, too late, however, for this number— it has the merit 
of brevity superadded to many other good qualities, and we hope to present it in our next. Our friend 
and brother “ W. D. B.V’— “fAotigAi*” have leave “ to breathe” — we have other u words to bum ** — 
We are compelled to decline “ Our Order ” — and the (( Retrospect.” 
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THE COVENANT 

AND OFFICIAL MAGAZINE 

OF THE GRAND LODGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


VoL - I- APRIL, 1 842. No. 4. 


WHAT IS BEAUTY? 


Is it in dimpled cheek or Sparkling eye, 
Lighted by transient blush of modesty ? 

Is it in rounded form or graceful mien. 

Or smiles where pearls of natore may be seen ? 

Is it in locks of auburn or of jet 

The stamp of beauty Is most plainly set ? 

Is grace in motion, footsteps lightly trod ; 

As fairy tripping o’er the floWery sod ; 

Are these the beauties which will always last 
As time rolls on, nor fade beneath the blast ? 

Or is not beauty more substantial made 
Not to decay, not easily to fade — 

Something unfolding from the hidden mine 
Which forms the galaxy when these combine ? 
The fountain of all beauty is the heart 
Which must radiate or dim each part, — 

If pure the gem the dazzling casket shows, 
Perfect the light with which the mirror glows. 
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BY P. G. M. JAMES L. KI DOILY, OP BALTIMOKE. 


My Brethren: — 

Gratified as my feelings have certainly been by the proud, and, 
I must be permitted to add, unmerited distinction extended to me in the 
invitation to appear before you on the present occasion, it must be confess- 
ed, that these emotions of pleasure are attended by others of a veiy differ- 
ent, and far less satisfactory character. In discoursing before the large 
assemblage by which I am surrounded, I cannot fqrget that expectations 
may have been entertained on their part, which it will not be in my power 
to realize, I may therefore hope that in your liberality I shall find the best 
safeguard against my own incompetency, whilst the pleasurable impres- 
sions left by my predecessor, will be such as to render you less observant 
of faults, which in your sterner judgments, you could not fail to condemn. 
Coming before you as a brother from a distant land, I would ask at your 
hands the indulgence to which honest zeal in the great cause of benevo- 
lence and truth would seem to entitle me, and request of you to bear in 
mind, that although uprightness of intention may not always be attended 
by highly gifted intelligence, it is not the less appreciated by the Great 
Being to whom we look with confidence for the rewards of Faith, Love 
and Charity. 

It has been often observed by all who have paid attention to the springs of 
human action, and watched the workings of The Great First Cause through- 
out the innumerable forms in which his goodness and power are manifest- 
ed, that the greatest results are frequently to be traced to causes which to 
human wisdom, appear totally inadequate to the production of ends so vast 
and so intimately connected with the prosperity of our race. As in the 
natural world, it is to the transportation of the tiny germ of the future for- 
est tree, on the wings of the idle wind that bloweth where it listeth, that 
we are indebted for the gallant navies that ride the ocean, and bear the 
thunders of their country’s vengeance to the earth’s remotest shores, so in 
the moral world do we find circumstances the most fortuitous, giving rise 
to changes in the temper and condition of the human family, calculated to 
excite our wonder and call forth our warmest admiration. Of the truth of 
this remark there is not perhaps a more striking illustration than the one 
afforded us by the origin and progress of Odd-Fellowship. Comparative- 
ly but a few years have elapsed since an institution, which at the present 
day exerts a controlling influence on the destinies of millions, had its birth 
amid scenes, which however well calculated to promote good humour and 
kind feeling, were certainly the last to which a casual observer would look 


•Delivered at the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, by invitation of Tompkins Lodge, No. 9, and 
Hancock Lodge, No. 49, at their union anniversary celebration on the 38th February, 1849. 
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for the origin of an Order governed by the highest moral impulses, and 
adapted in a higher degree than almost any other to foster, cherish, and pro- 
mote the cause of human happiness. The offspring of hilarity and amuse- 
ment, Odd-Fellowship has deserted the contracted limits within which its 
infancy was nurtured, and leaving the narrow confines of the social circle 
has soared aloft, bearing the blessings of benevolence to nations and com- 
munities, of the very existence of which, its first advocates were in all 
probability profoundly ignorant. Nor are its benefits of a character en- 
tirely speculative and theoretical — they mingle themselves with every re- 
lation of life, and are intertwined with the best feelings of the human heart 
— avoiding the haunts of dissipation, and passing by the resorts of revel- 
ry, they enter the chamber of the care-worn and the needy, and shed their 
vivifying and cheering light among the hidden recesses in which dwell 
the victims of disease ana penury, binding up the wounds of the distress- 
ed, and carrying peace to the bosoms of the broken-hearted. Would you 
behold a brother in the practical observance of the precepts inculcated by 
the Order? you must seek him in the loathsome prison, or at the side of the 
bed of sickness — you must see him watching with glistening eye the 
first flush of returning health, or attending the remains of his departed fel- 
low to the dreary abodes of death. Does the desolating breath of the pest- 
ilence sweep over the land ? he is there — or does famine stalk abroad and 
scatter wo around its path? he is there^notto expatiate on the charms of 
health, or of the blessings of plenty, but with the cup of healing in one hand, 
and the horn of abundance in the other, restoring the strength and reviving 
the exhausted spirit of his brother. — Hath death’s doings been there, and 
has the once happy hearth been robbed of the grey headed sire, convert- 
ing it into the place of lamentation and wailing, it is the Odd-Fellow that 
opens the deserted door, and becomes a father to the fatherless, and a hus- 
band to the widow. Nor is it only in the paths of suffering and disease you 
are to look for the votaries of Odd-Fellowship — they are to be found with 
the voung and the helpless, tending the desolate orphan and pointing out 
to him the way of knowledge and self-improvement. Whilst such are 
the characteristics of the Odd-Fellow, taken as an individual, there is still 
another point of view in which his relation to society becomes peculiarly 
interesting and admirable. — He is a member of a great body politic, which 
has to a greater extent perhaps than any other illustrated the great moral 
power of the principle of association, as an agent for effecting the meliora- 
tion of the mass of the community. In the times that have gone it appears 
to have been reserved for the hands of power alone, to extend aid to the 
distressed, and alleviate the sufferings of those who too frequently had 
been the victims of oppression. — Under such circumstances it may be well 
supposed that dependence on the one hand, and assumed superiority on 
the other, rendered even the exercise of charitable influences capricious 
as well as oppressive. — The minions of authority, accountable only for 
the discharge of their duties to those through whose instrumentality they 
were enabled to exercise their functions, estranged, and separated in inter- 
est from the recipients of their bounties, would be inclined to indulge par- 
tialities dictated by circumstances, and dole out their beneficence accord- 
ing to the instigations of selfish and narrow minded policy : nor had the 
ebjects of this one-sided benevolence opportunity, even had they wished 
to correct the abuses under which they suffered; as the humble sub- 
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jects of gratuitous charity they could not prescribe the terms in which it 
should be extended, and were obliged to recognize its presence with all 
the degrading subserviency imposed by a sense of obligation. Whilst 
“man’s inhumanity to man made countless thousands mourn,” the hand 
of power was ever willing to take advantage of the self-abasement arising 
from destitution, strengthening itself and replacing want by slavery. — 
How different a picture does the institution of Odd-Fellowship, particu- 
larly when transplanted to the soil of universal freedom, and sheltered by 
the wide-spreading tree of Liberty, present to the view of the philanthro- 
pist and the statesman. Founded upon the great principles of thorough 
equality and reciprocity, constructed of materials taken from the mass of 
society, and cemented by the affections that regulate and connect man in 
his daily intercourse, whilst all of its members may be the receivers of the 
benefit it disseminates, ail of them must be the providers and bestowers of 
its bounties. Fellows in all respects, the sons of the Order can enjoy 
without shame the blessings which they unitedly provide and without vio- 
lence to those feelings of independence which seem to constitute the nat- 
ural basis of man’s character. — Joined in the holy league of brotherly love, 
they present a front before which the shafts of misfortune fall blunted and 
powerless, whilst sheltered by Friendship, and guarded by the imperisha- 
ble a;gis of Truth, they move through life in harmony ana peace with one 
another, and defy the ills that hang upon their march and lay in wait to 
destroy them. If there be .on earth a place more suited than any other 
for the development and perfection of the principles of Odd-Fellowship, 
it must be where political freedom and self-government have taken up 
their abode — if there be a clime calculated to foster its growth and draw 
forth its energies, it is where the glorious sun of knowledge sheds its light 
alike for all, and where the budding germs of virtue burst forth and expand 
under the genial influence of universal beneficence. Taking the sympa- 
thies implanted by the hand of the Creator in the bosom of man for its 
guide, the spirit of our Order spreads itself, and mingles in every modifi- 
cation of the social system, imparting grace and beauty to every relation 
in which we are placed by the forep of circumstance. Do we want a broth- 
er, a son or a father, we find them all, all within the magic bond that en- 
circles the brotherhood, and binds it together with an embrace never, nev- 
er to be relaxed, unless at the command of Him who sends his viewless 
summoners to call his toil-worn wanderers home. Do I claim too much 
my brethren for our cherished Order, when I say that in it we find a sub- 
stitution for all the affections that unite the human family — Certainly not. 
Look around and tell rue where is the worthy Odd-Fellow in this vast as- 
semblage, who does not find in the hand which may grasp his own, that 
of a brother? Is there an aged sojourner among us who does not recog- 
nize in every youthful face, the countenance of an affectionate son, ready 
to soothe his sorrows and to comfort his age — is there a stripling that wears 
the honored emblem of our moral faith, that does not regard the brow 
where time has gathered its harvest of years, and scattered the snows of 
many winters, with all the veneration and respect of a devoted son? No, 
not one — and should there be an individual by whom the ties of which 
we speak are not recognized, of him we say, he is not one of us. — Let 
him stand forth an object of pity, and separate himself frorq mpn with 
whom he is not worthy to be associated. 
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If again we look to the happy era which is to behold the world at peace, 
on what means of promoting this desirable end can we rely with so much 
confidence as the spread of institutions which like Odd-Fellowship advo- 
cate harmony and good will among men, and teach them to regard each 
other as brothers bound together by the ties of friendship, having one com- 
mon object in view, — the happiness and prosperity of our race. In our 
Order national distinctions are lost sight of, and sectional feelings are merg- 
ed in the all-pervading principle of universal benevolence. Nor are we 
permitted to stop here, as Americans and Republicans; for if there ever 
was an association formed for the support and maintenance of popular gov- 
ernment, that association is Odd-Fellowship, where thorough equality of 
right and self-government is practically illustrated, the more beautiful be- 
cause carried to its original and legitimate length. The honors and dis- 
tinctions of our Order are the free gifts of its members, bestowed upon the 
worthy in token of high appreciation and confidence, without regard to what 
may be termed the patronage of rank, or the influence of place. Here 
are banded together the sons of every nation and of every clime, , of 
every rank, faith and calling, rich and poor, humble and exalted ; from 
the high places of power to the more virtuous and happy abodes of pov- 
erty. The chain of our love extends to all, embracing within its circle 
no man for his wealth, honor or fame, but estimating all, all alike by the 
pure standard of moral excellence and worth. Its form of government is 
congenial to the character of its constituents : from one fountain-head it 
sends forth its genial influence, disseminating its principles throughout the 
land, invigorating in all its details the lesser departments, and carrying 
countless blessings among the people. The governments of the earth may 
quake and totter to their deepest foundations, revolution may follow revo- 
lution in the war of strife, and the jarring discord of power against power 
upraised to strike down the fabric of the people's hate, may convulse the 
earth, still the banner of Friendship, Love and Truth floats aloft on the 
battlements of our Temple, unharmed by the mighty storm without, “ glist- 
ening like angel’s wings amid the darkness and sorrows of the earth.” 

Nor are the benefits that spring from this great moral agency confined 
to the afflicted. — The centre of a vast moral and intellectual universe, it 
sheds its light on every side and spreads its influences far and wide among 
the abodes even of those whose prejudices would lead them to regard it 
with scorn and derision. — Independently of the immediate effects of the 
genius of Odd-Fellowship, in making its advocates love one another, its 
power is felt indirectly in making all men better and happier. Can it be 
supposed for an instant, that an institution which teaches a strict observ- 
ance of moral obligation, a thorough self-command and universal charity, 
does not make its members better husbands, better sons, better brothers, 
better fathers, and in a word better citizens ? Can the man who spends 
his hours in works of practical beneficence whilst in communion with his 
fellows, go forth from his lodge unmindful of the lessons he has learned, 
and regardless of the precepts that make him contented and happy, by sub- 
duing the tempest of his passions and calling all his better feelings into 
active operation ? Nor is this all. Behold the school rooms of our Order, 
in which the rising generation are taught to value the lights of knowledge 
and to follow the paths of virtue, where many a mind formed to aid in 
wielding the destinies of this proud country, is enabled to understand the 
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lessons handed down by the iron race of men, by whom our glorious liber- 
ties were consecrated and achieved. 

It has pleased those who are ignorant of the real character of Odd-Fel . 
lowship, and are willing to decry an excellence which they neither under- 
stand nor properly appreciate, to open upon it all the batteries of their 
wrath, invoking at the same time the powerful aid of raillery and ridicule. 
One of the points with which these wise heads would find fault is the name 
of the Order, which they condemn as unmeaning and absurd. Now were 
I so disposed I might with little trouble prove the absurdity of opposing, or 
advocating any thing merely on the score of the appellation it bears — were 
such the proper standard of excellence it would only be necessary to call 
religion infidelity , and thereby to change their respective natures: but I 
shall only remark in passing, that had an appropriate name been the espe- 
cial object of our forefathers in Odd-Fellowship, there could not have been 
one more peculiarly suited to the effects produced by the requisitions, forms 
and ceremonies of the Order, than that which perhaps in a moment of whim 
its founders have adopted. In the first place, being general in its character 
it operates on every rank and description of men, and is constituted of ma- 
terials the most various and uncongenial, the most odd and unsuited to 
each other; and in the second, inasmush as the spirit of the institution is 
such as to bring into the most harmonious union, “ men of the most discord- 
ant opinions” and make them fellows or equals to each other, the mystic 
tie which connects them by the name of Odd-Fellows could not have been 
better designated. Could any thing be more odd as they regard each oth- 
er, than the Hindoo, the Mussulman, the Jew and the Christian, banded 
under the magic influence of this institution, and brought to act in unison 
as fellows in the great work of benefaction to universal man. Perhaps too 
much consequence has been attached to this absurd objection to Odd-Fel- 
lowship and, but for my desire to meet it, even on the score of propriety, 

I should not have extended to it a passing notice. 

Man being social in his nature we find in looking back to the earliest 
ages of his history, that societies were formed exactly in proportion to the 
increase of his race. No sooner were these societies drawn together than 
it became evident that the existence of the social compact was dependant 
upon the practice of certain cardinal virtues, the exercise of which had a 
tendency to promote individual as well as public happiness. Among the 
most early known and most highly appreciated of these virtues were Friend- 
ship, Love and Truth — the first indicating the relations of those who were 
not specially connected or related to each other; the second denoting the 
ties of a closer union, and the third, or truthfulness, the foundation on which 
the other two rested. Of the fidelity with which all three of these affec- 
tions, or attributes, were cherished the Old Testament affords us numer- 
ous and touching examples. Who does not remember the story of the 
attachment of David and Jonathan, so beautifully narrated in the simple but 
forceful style of Holy Writ! Who is there within the sound of my voice 
that does not recollect the deep and absorbing interest with which he first 
read or heard narrated the simple tale of the shepherd boy, who with his 
sling slew the great Goliah, and was thus made the instrument of the Al- , 
mighty in rescuing his country from the thraldom of the Philistines ? Nor 
was the interest in any way abated as the narrative of the subsequent life 
and adventures of the hero proceeded. — With what delight did we trace 
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his path amid the fascinations and allurements of the primitive court to 
which he was introduced, and how did we dwell upon the lovely simpli- 
city of deportment, and freedom from the baser passions, by which he at- 
tracted the notice and won the affections of his devoted friend and protec- 
tor, Jonathan the son of the king. 

To one accustomed to observe the workings of the human heart, and 
watch the play of sympathies by which kindred spirits are united, and 
then to picture forth to the mind’s eye the fears and anxieties, the joys 
and pleasures mutually experienced by those whose souls are thus knitted 
together, feeling for each other as for a second self, the scenes present 
an imaginaiy gratification that beggars all description. David became the 
object of the king’s jealousy, and when we beheld the friend who braving 
his father’s wrath, dared to stand between him and destruction, and finally 
to work out his rescue, how did our hearts glow within us with admiration 
at the sublime exhibition of the purity of the highest human virtue. Who 
does not remember the interview between the friends, whom nothing but 
death could separate, near the stone Eazel, and the ingenious device by 
which they held communication without suspicion — and who did not wit- 
ness with a thrill of heartfelt gratification the escape of God’s anointed, 
and his high elevation to the throne of which he had been so firm and faith- 
ful a defender? Whilst we thus witnessed the struggles and the vicissi- 
tudes, the anxieties and the persecutions of the chosen instrument of Je- 
hovah, gradually fitting him for the government of God’s peculiar people, 
how forcibly were we reminded of the fulfilment of the covenant promises 
of Him who is from everlasting to everlasting, and the glories of whose 
Arch of Love were before seen to encircle the earth as with a girdle, an- 
nouncing to man the satisfaction of his justice and the return of his mercies. 
How beautifully emblematic, my beloved friends, was that bow of prom- 
ise of the shining forth of God’s goodness as manifested in the moral world, 
and of the restoration of that sun light of the soul which never fails to fol- 
low the storms of adversity with which it is his pleasure, for the fulfilment 
of his own decrees, to try the hearts of his creatures. Is there one among 
you my friends who has not deeply and sensibly felt the vivifying influ- 
ences of the glorious halo, which encompasses the spirit of him, who in 
the dark hour of prejudice and persecution, has clung to the great ark of 
safety until the Messenger of reconciliation comes forth, bearing the olive 
of peace, and returning joy beams around him in all the fulness of bliss? 
If there be such an individual here I would entreat of him, in the sinceri- 
ty of a brother’s love, to probe his own heart to its depths, and if he do 
not find there the lurking demon of distrust, withholding from his maker the 
boon of confiding faith, fiien and not till then, can I believe that the source 
of truth is untrue to itself, and that there exists a solitary exception of the 
fulfilment of God’s promises to man. Can it be that He who set the sun 
in the firmament, and gave laws to the seasons, bidding the planets to re- 
volve in their spheres, could permit uncertainty to hang about the purpos- 
es of wisdom, when he has numbered the hairs of our head, and does not 
suffer a sparrow to fall without his knowledge. Of the gradual and sure 
.fulfilment of the promises of the Almighty the most ample and satisfactory 
evidences are to be found in the revolutions in things effected in the age 
in which we live, changes so vast and astonishing as to startle unbelievers 
in the existence of a Great First Cause, changes which have put to fault 
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the most astute calculations of all the powerful intellects that have com- 
bined to sustain the bold speculations of infidelity. 

Among the agents at work to produce the happy results to which we 
refer, there is as I am willing to believe none that has furnished more 
powerful aid than the Order of which we are members, whose influences 
are daily extending themselves, and silently, but efficiently promoting the 
cause of morals, and of high intellectual enlightenment. If we would be 
convinced of this truth, let us glance at the rise and progress of Odd- 
Fellowship, marking its rapid growth and we shall witness in its present 
mighty Empire rather the influence of extraordinary, than of ordinary 
moral causes. — The origin of our Order has been the subject of many vague, 

I will not say idle speculations, here and abroad. Some who have spoken 
of its history have penetrated the night of heathen mystic lore, and in clas- 
sic strains have proclaimed its birth divine. Others have invoked the his- 
toric page of the Visi-Goths, the Vandals and the Suevii, and traced the 
progress of its mysterious wanderings through the labyrinth of countless 
ages, until they saw it peering above the horizon which separates the 
gloom of the past from the brightness of modem days. I will not deny 
that the secret principle was cherished in the days of Gothic ignorance ; or 
that the mystic tie was known amid the voluptuous splendors of the Rom- 
an Court; yet I prefer to discover the application of the principle, as em- 
bodied and illustrated in Odd-Fellowship, in far purer and more hallowed 
days. I will not say that associations partaking of the nature of Odd-Fel- 
lowship have not existed in times beyond which the memory of man run- 
neth not, but I would bring your minds my brethren, to the contempla- 
tion of Odd-Fellowship as the offspring of civilization, and of the highest 
intellectual and moral enlightenment. Not yet half a century has elapsed 
since the institution of Odd-Fellowship, the germ of which was sown by the 
hand of an humble brother. In its infancy it was blighted by the withering 
breath of so called “ social mirth ” — there was no interference of power or 
rank in its behalf, but shooting its roots into the mass of the people, it spread 
its branches to shelter and protect the working classes, to whom its growth 
and prosperity emphatically belong. — Based upon the kindest and best 
feelings of our nature, it interwove itself with the interchange of kind offi- 
ces in the every day concerns of life. Standing aloof from all abstract 
speculation, its energies were devoted to the cultivation of practical virtue 
as elicited in the relation between man and man, tending to render them 
better and wiser, not in mere theory but in action. — Its surprising growth is 
the sure evidence of the congeniality of its precepts with the feelings and 
opinions of mankind, and its chief utility consists in curbing the excesses 
of passion, and giving a proper direction to impulses, which if left uncon- 
trolled however excellent in themselves, might be so perverted as to de- 
generate into abuse. This may be seen in the thorough application which 
it has made of the cautery and the knife to the morbia excrescence which 
like a hideous incubus hung around its early years, marring and blurring 
its fair proportions. It may be seen, when thus made healthful, in its princi- 
ples as if wafted upon the wings of heaven it spread throughout this vast 
Republic. — Not quite a quarter of a century has elapsed since the first ( 
lodge of Odd-Fellows was formed in this jurisdiction, and he who bid it 
into existence, still lives and ranks among its members. Proud indeed 
must be the emotion of that favored man when in the evening of life, he 
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beholds around him as the fruit of his labours a moral spectacle, defying 
all description, destined to reflect undying honor upon his name and char- 
acter. Here as in England our Order had its origin among the productive 
classes to whose devotion, unaided by wealth, or patronage it mainly owes 
its present all pervading influence. — It is needless to dwell further in ad- 
dressing citizens of what has been so aptly called the Empire State upon 
this subject, but I may be permitted to say that within this mighty sov- 
ereignty the members of this Order have within the last few years from 
a mere handful, swelled to thousands, whilst the number of their lodges 
have multiplied in the ratio of seventy, to four. — Nor is this all, the mighty 
change of which I speak has occurred during a period, and in a land, in 
which every thing that malice could invent, and prejudice could suggest 
has been employed to suppress the “ secret principle” in whatever form its 
votaries may have cherished it. — It may be my friends that the height of 
the storm had passed and the troubled waters of popular feeling were be- 
ginning to subside into a state of comparative calm, when the apostles of 
Odd-Fellowship unfurled the glorious banner of Friendship, Love and 
Truth and raised on high the typical emblems of their moral faith: yet 
the elements of the tempest remained within your borders, ready to be 
called into active life by the demon spirit of its power. Behold around 
you on this evening, the fruits of your embassy of mercy, in the hundreds 
and hundreds who now crowd this vast edifice. — Look abroad throughout 
your beautiful State to its very remotest limits, and behold where the name 
of an Odd-Fellow was but a few years ago unheard, or if heard at all, it 
was mentioned in the cautious whisper of distrust, there behold on every 
side its advocates hand in hand, and shoulder to shoulder, putting forth the 
sounds of triumphant voices, and bearing its insignia as marks of proud 
and honorable distinction. — Not alone in this noble city are its influences 
recognized and acknowledged, they are shed abroad throughout the length 
and breadth of the State, from the hills of the East to the mountains of 
Pennsylvania, and from the dark rolling billows of the Atlantic, to where 
your own mighty Niagara . displays the wonders of creation beneath the 
bow of promise that rests upon its waves. 

Having already referred to the motto of our Order, it may not be in- 
appropriate for a moment to recur to the age, in which the characteristics 
to which it refers, have been manifested in their greatest perfection and 
purity. Unfortunately for mankind, experience has shewn, that it is not 
to the times of the greatest civilization that we must look for the bright- 
est evidences of the high attributes by which our Order claims to be dis- 
tinguished. It is not in the crowded city nor in the dazzling circles of 
regal splendour, nor amid the strife of ambition, that Friendship, Love 
and Truth take up their abodes, and delight to dwell. Whilst Friend- 
ship is too free from selfishness to contend with interest, Love devotes 
herself too exclusively to the welfare of the chosen object of her attach- 
ment to mingle with the crowd, bestowing her favors on all alike, and 
Truth is too frank to wear the mask indispensible in the contest for world- 
ly pre-eminence. If the question be asked then, where are we to seek 
*these heaven-bora maids, I will answer that they must be sought in the pri- 
mitive forms of society, and in the remote ages, when Friendship knew no 
bounds to its indulgence save the worth of the object, when Love was un- 
conscious of the impulse of gross desire, and when Truth submitted to no 
30 
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guidance but that of the all-seeing eye. It is amid the primitive simpli- 
city of Patricu'chal government that we must look, if we would have bright 
examples of these exalted virtues. — If we desire to behold man, as he was 
formed by his Maker, affectionate and truthful, we must cast back our vi- 
sion to the lives of a Jacob or an Isaac, the tenor of whose existence will 
afford us the most exquisite illustration of that practical purity of inten- 
tion which can alone give dignity to our nature. — Governed by a conscious- 
ness that the eye which never sleeps was ever scanning their actions and 
thoughts, these models of integrity never suffered human passion to get 
the mastery over reason ; and when, in time they were gathered to their 
fathers, they could review their career with a satisfaction which can alone 
soothe the last agony, and welcome death as a friend. — Bright as the ex- 
amples of these holy men must be admitted to be, it must not be imagined 
that even in our own time, instances not unfrcquently occur, in which the 
brightest illustrations are afforded of practical virtue ; nor is it right for any 
one to believe, that his moral faculties are not susceptible under proper 
culture of the highest degree of excellence. Although the times, in which 
pur lot is cast are not so favorable for the exercise of virtue, we must never 
forget that in proportion to the difficulties to be surmounted is the glory of 
overcoming them, and that he who successfully resists passion in the midst 
of temptation is entitled to a higher reward than the person whose path is 
free from the seductions of pleasure or of vice. We must look therefore 
fo the peculiar principles of our Order for aid against the allurements that 
beset us, and by becoming better Odd-Fellows, seek to be better men. — 
Let the world learn from our conduct, that Odd-Fellowship is no idle mum- 
mery, no empty, unmeaning parade, but consists of the purest morality 
that can be practised on earth. Let the ignorant and the prejudiced seek 
to decry us, their scoffs shall fall harmless, and their sneers shall be un- 
availing, if we but show forth a moral bearing which must command re- 
spect — all of us are ready to bow before the throne of public opinion, and 
however fools may affect to think little of what men say of them, it is the 
privilege as it is the duty of the good and the wise, to strengthen them- 
selves against the ills pf life, by taking shelter beneath the imperish- 
able shield of honor and character. In this as in all human institu- 
tions imperfections must exist, but I may say in sincerity that there is noth- 
ing to be found in what constitutes its vital and effective excellencies 
w hich is not eminently calculated to promote an elevated tone of moral- 
ity, and thus to check the inroads that base and selfish motives, unless re- 
strained, are sure to make upon the character of human action. In enter- 
ing the ranks of our Order the citizen is taught at the threshold, that he 
should not live for himself alone, but that the object of his existence is to 
render others happy tq the utmost of his power, by sharing with them the 
gifts of Providence, by soothing their distresses and protecting their rights 
when unjustly assailed. — As a member of society he is required to vener- 
ate the laws and to maintain the institutions under w hich he lives by cor- 
recting all derelictions of duty and opposing whatever may be calculated 
to loosen the ties of the social system. — This is the theory of genuine Odd- 
Fellowship, but happily this is not all of the duty of an Odd-Fellow — ho* 
is required to reduce this theory to practice, and by his works of benefi- 
cence and charity, by his strict observance of decorum and propriety, to 
shew that his zeal does not alone consist in mere words. — Does he heap of 
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destitution, he must be prompt to take from his abundance and provide 
the remedy. — Does he witness the ravages of disease, the agonies of be- 
reavement, his hand must be raised to administer the healing draught, 
whilst he soothes in the gentle tones of sympathy the bruised heart. — 
To him the ordinary cares of life furnish no apology for remissness in at- 
tending to these plighted labours; the charities of life are no holy-day 
phrase to him, nor does he await the season of convenience to exert these 
holy ministerings of brotherly love. Such is a summary of the duties, 
and the pleasures of an Odd-Fellow, but it may be said as it has been 
often said by the envious caviller against our Order, that if such be the real 
character of an institution constituted of such various materials, why is it 
that so much goodness is concealed under the garb of secrecy, and how 
is the world to know that this outward shew is not a mere cloak to hide 
other and far different purposes — why it may be said are not the mysteries 
of our Order laid bare to the world that all may enjoy their benign in- 
fluence, and the benefit of so excellent an example ? Let us respond to 
such, that whilst secrecy might be defended as the best safeguard against 
imposition, it has its sanctions in higher than human authority, and its ex- 
clusiveness may be found sustained in the example of him, who in his re- 
tirement to the privacy of the Mount of Olives did not suffer even his 
chosen disciples to witness his silent communion with that father who 
heareth in secret , and rewardeth openly . 

In regarding the great family of mankind, we behold it subdivided intp 
an immense number of varieties, each distinguished by peculiarities in 
point of domestic habits, religious observances, and above all with refer- 
ence to language, and it would seem that an institution having for its ob- 
ject universal philanthropy, embracing in its circle the entire human family, 
without regard to differences of a secondary character, should possess some 
means of intercommunication common to all of its members — hence the 
necessity of signs and tokens, conveying their meaning without the in- 
tervention of what is termed written or spoken language ; I need not stop 
here to explain their efficacy, or to defend their use in an age when such 
varieties of language are spoken. They are peculiarly adapted to human 
intercourse, and are as useful as they are simple — they are most frequent- 
ly employed it is true in the hour of need, but their utility does not con- 
fine itself to the invocation of individual aid; the influence exercised 
by them extends itself to hundreds and thousands, and constitutes a tie of 
brotherhood to which time and distance can affix no limitation — their power 
is accumulative, and as he advances in a strange land, instead of finding 
their virtue exhausted, the wandering brother will behold them invoking in 
his behalf, new friendships at every step of his progress. 

Such is the Order of Odd-Fellowship ; resting its foundation upon the 
best and purest feelings of man’s nature, it lifts its head to heaven, and 
spreads itself beneath the fostering favor of the great “I Am.” Its tem- 
ples are dedicated to the perpetuation and promotion of practical and uni- 
versal benevolence, whilst its precepts indicate the paths of life in which 
man may be most happy in himself, and most useful to his fellow creatures. 
Its object is to disenthral human action from the degrading operation of 
the grosser passions, and to mould men to generous, confiding and affec- 
tionate relations with each other. 

Whilst we look with unbounded confidence to the internal capabilities 
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of our Order for the objects which it has in view, their powers it must be 
admitted become infinitely more active and efficient when aided from with- 
out by a proper state of moral preparation on the part of those to whom its 
arguments and appeals are addressed. In order to be the proper reci- 
pients of the principles of Odd-Fellowship men should be enlightened, 
refined, and governed by a high moral sense, qualities that owe their exist- 
ence to no source in a greater degree than to the influence of “ fair crea- 
tion’s fairest part/’ I must not be suspected of a disposition here to fall 
into the beaten track of those who are wont to administer idle compliments 
to man’s companion. Regarding woman as “ God’s last best gift to man,” I 
should feel ashamed, were I to attempt to enlist her friendship and co-op- 
eration by appeals to the weaknesses of her character. I would invoke 
her aid because I am aware of the influence she so usefully and properly 
exerts in the cause of benevolence, civilization and refinement, and of the 
power she possesses in controlling and giving direction to the energies of 
man. If there be in her character one more lovely and commanding trait 
than all others it is that of benevolence, the pure spring of all her actions, 
and the controlling spirit of her highest aspirations. Let me in this cause 
invoke its cheering influence. Let me beseech the mothers, wives, sis- 
ters and daughters of our land to join in our covenant of good works and 
gladden the pathway of our ministe rings by the invigorating radiance of 
their approbation. 

The poet has beautifully said that 

“ Without the smile from partial beauty won 

Ob I wbat were man ?— a world without a sun.” 

and the deference paid to the sex wherever knowledge and enlightenmenl 
prevail is the sure evidence that the sentiment is as just as it is beautiful 
and forceful. — I would then in view of the power of their influence entreat 
the ladies of America to exert themselves in fitting the sterner partners 
of their existence for the introduction of principles and rules of action 
which must tend to render them wiser, better and happier. Do the matrons 
of this great Republic desire to see their husbands and sons beloved, hon- 
ored and respected ? Do they wish to behold in our statesmen models of 
learning and dignified worth, then let them inculcate the virtues of Friend- 
ship, Love and Truth, from the cradle to the first dawnings of manhood, 
and from the meridian of life to the dim evening of existence. I am well 
aware that a jealousy sometimes exists among ladies against institutions, 
the duties of which claim a portion of the time, which would otherwise be 
devoted to the domestic circle, but certain I am, that when they are con- 
vinced that this temporary estrangement arises from obligations of the 
highest moral character, calculated to make those who discharge them 
more worthy of woman’s love, they will feel no hesitation in acceding to a 
sacrifice, which however trying, is attended with such happy results. — Of 
what value leLme ask is the conversation of a few hours at evening, when 
compared with the heartfelt gratification that springs from having been the 
advisers of charities, that carry delight and happiness to the bosoms of hun- 
dreds and thousands of helpless widows and orphans — or where is the fe- 
male that would not most readily abridge even the pleasures of her own 
domestic circle, when by doing so, she lights the cheerful blaze on many 
a hearth which otherwise wouid be cold and comfortless ? 

And no w my brethren, in taking leave of you, to whom I feel endeared 
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even by the short intercourse which this festival has allowed, I would ex- 
hort you as an affectionate brother to, hold fast to the principles of our Or- 
der. With the same veneration, the same devotion which animates the 
heart of this great people for the perpetuity of the Republic, let the bond 
of our fellowship be ever cherished, and the kindred forms of our social 
government, under whose invigorating influence we have achieved so 
much in the cause of human benefaction, equally claim your love and re- 
gard. In the depths of this love for our constitutions and laws as the ele- 
ments of our union, rest the strong foundations upon which our temple 
has been erected, and there lie imbosomed all, all our hopes of its en- 
during strength. Animated by this sacred love, influenced by unity of 
heart and soul, with nerves strung to deeds of high and heavenly bear- 
ing, who, who shall say what shall be the destiny of Odd-Fellowship ere 
this age shall fill another quarter? You and I, my friends and brethren, 
may be sw r ept by the desolating hand of time from the high privilege of 
further ministering around her altars, our light may have waned— ex- 
pired, ere the broad day of her full glory shall have broken forth, yet if 
panoplied in the moral power of virtuous union, high and imperishable 
fame lies before it. 

Within a very few years past this great State, which in all that con- 
cerns the skill, the enterprise, genius and talent of man, whether ex- 
erted in the walks of busy life, in the faring spirit which levels the moun- 
tain and fills the yielding valley to bring time and space within man’s 
easy grasp, whether in the more peaceful and alluring paths of science, 
literature and the arts, has ever stood proudly preeminent, has Odd-Fel- 
lowship put forth a rapid and a vigorous growth. Would you foster and 
cherish the plant — would you preserve it unharmed from the rude winds 
and storms of passion that beset human effort on every side, let harmony 
be your watchword, let peace and brotherly love be your token. Does 
ambition seek to rise to ephemeral distinction on the ruins of the general 
welfare, lay its unhallowed head by the magic wand of Friendship, Love 
and Truth. The harvest lies before you — rich, unspeakably rich is the 
prize to those who remain faithful to the end. 

Brethren, the task which it has been my pleasure to assume at your 
bidding has been but imperfectly performed, — Let me as a sojourner 
for a season in the land of promise give an expression, however in- 
adequate, to the feelings with which the occasion has inspired me. Flat- 
ter ed by your preference I obeyed your summons with alacrity, confid- 
ing in the strength of the cause which I came to advocate, and the well 
known character of the people of the Empire State for kindness and hos- 
pitality. In returning to my home I shall carry with me sentiments of re- 
gard for my brethren of New York that no change of time or circumstance 
can ever efface ; and when I shall hear of your commercial prosperity, your 
advancement in manufactures, your stupendous works of internal improve- 
ment, and above all, your matchless zeal in the cause of universal charity, 
I shall be ready to exclaim, that however wonderful these may be, they fall 
short of your unbounded hospitality. Great as had been my anticipations 
of the kindness and courtesy of my reception amongst you, they have I 
confess been far more than fulfilled. Arriving as a stranger I find my- 
self surrounded by brothers, and already I feel 

‘That ties around my heart are apun 

That cannot, will not bo undone.’ 
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ODE. 


BY MRS. C. M. SAWYER. 

Bung at the union Anniversary of Tompkins and Hancock Lodges, Nos. 9 and 49, 1. O. O. F. New York, 

February yS, 


Hark ! hark ! a sound of anguish 
Upon the breeze floats by — 

A voice, from those who languish 
In want and misery ; 

From many a gloomy dwelling. 
From many a fireless hearth. 

That mournful sound is swelling 
Through all the boundless earth l 

Oh, brothers, when to meet you 
Your wives and children come, 
And glad young voices greet you 
Within your happy home ; 

When round you, fondly twining. 
Their loving arms are thrown, 
Remember those who/re pining 
Unpitied and alone ! 

They sit, their tears fast falling. 
Bowed down with grief and want. 
On you for aid they 're calling — 
Ob, haste that aid to grant ! 

Haste, haste, the tears of sadness 
From each wan cheek to dry. 

And bid the smiles of gladness. 
Beam bright from every eye ! 

Ah, haste ! the breath of sorrow 
Is withering and cold, 

And death perchance to-morrow 
May shroud them in its fold ! 
Haste, and the widow’s blessing 
Your footsteps shall attend. 

While orphans round you pressing. 
In grateful love shall bend ! 

Go forth, ye love-linked brothers. 

On virtue’s radiant way ! 

And be your strength to others 
A changeless hope and stay i 
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Around each care-worn mortal 
The arms of Friendship cast — 
So, through life’s last, dread portal, 
May you be stayed at last ! 


EDUCATION. 


BY BRO. B. B. HILLOCK, OF NEW TURK. 


In this paper, we propose to consider the injunction, “educate the or- 
phan” as a call, not merely on the charities or the duties and obligations of 
the Order, but as an appeal to our patriotism. It is altogether congenial 
with the spirit of our institution to love our country ; this feeling is iden- 
tified with the “mysteries” of Odd-Fellowship, it is enjoined upon us by 
its laws and regulations. Any enterprize therefore, which contemplates 
the public good and is calculated to promote national prosperity, will meet 
our hearty co-operation. So far as regards a submission to “the powers 
that be,” and a carrying out of those principles upon which the very bul- 
wark of this great republic ig reared, the “ Independent Order of Odd- 
Fellows,” be it known to all men, is not wanting in obligations, and should 
not be, in practical and demonstrable services. 

We shall then find occasion at present, for enforcing the duties called 
up by our motto, “educate the orphan,” on the ground that education pro- 
motes national prosperity. We were delighted in reading in the last No. 
of the “Covenant” an article from a well known and esteemed brother, 
on “Odd-Fellows’ Libraries,” and we hope the suggestions there offered 
may ripen into a future harvest that will pour its golden sheaves of truth 
and blessings into the gamers of the Order. The funds of this city alone 
would be but slightly impoverished, should each lodge in it set about the 
work immediately of establishing a library of books that would be a foun- 
tain of improvement and benefit to send forth streams of richness, and joy, 
among the fraternity and its friends. 

We regard an education, such a one as we have heretofore considered, 
as intimately connected with our liberties, and our national rights, and 
therefore, conducive to national prosperity. A nation is composed of in- 
dividuals, and these to become our future jurists and legislators and states- 
men who are to act for the public weal, must be educated. Place ignor- 
ance in our senate halls and the temple totters to its fall ; give empyricism 
and quackery the lancet and the pill box and you jeopardize our race ; palsy 
the hand of the mechanics, or let blind men direct our steam powers and 
manufactories, and ignoramuses assay to take the places of learned profes- 
sors and teachers and divines, and tne cloud of destruction big with dan- 
ger, and black with portentous wo, lowers over our happy land. It is pretty 
generally conceded, that one’s happiness depends not so much on his ex- 
ternal condition, as on the state of his mind. We suppose that a man can 
look on a delightful landscape, a finely executed piece of music or me- 
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chanism, with as little pleasure as a brute does, if he knows no more than 
.a beast. But let the mind be stored with useful knowledge, let the intel- 
lectual and moral nature of a man be properly improved, and he has re- 
.sources in his own soul of pure enjoyment. 

“ All thing* are open to the searching eye 
Of nn attentive intellect, and bring 
Their several treasures to it, and unfold 
Their fabric to its scrutiny. All life 
And all inferior orders in the waste 
Of being spread before us, are to him 
Who lives in meditation, and the search 
Of wisdom and of beauty, open hookn 
Wherein he rends the Godhead, and the ways 
He works through His creation, and the links 
That fasten us to all things, with a sense 
Of fellowship and feeling ; so that we 
l.ook not upon a cloud, or falling leaf, 

Or flower new Blown, or human face divine, 

Hut we have caught new life, and wider thrown 
The door of reason open, and have stored 
In memory’s secret chamber, for dark years 
Of age and weariness, the food of thought, 

And thus extended mind and made it young 
When the thin hair turns gray, and feeling dies.” 

We need not cite the case of Archimidcs running almost frantic with joy 
through the streets of Syracuse, on having discovered a principle in ma- 
thematics ; nor shall we notice the bright gems of knowledge appearing be- 
fore Harvey and Newton, and others, to show the fact that there is plea- 
sure in knowing something , and solid, substantial joy in highly cultivated 
minds. As we have before remarked, a nation is composed of individuals, 
and that which promotes or secures the happiness of a man will do this for 
the nation. 

“Tfie duty of every man, (says Dr. Johnson) is to endeavor that some- 
thing may be added by his efforts, to the aggregate of knowledge and hap- 
piness. To add much, can indeed be the lot of few; but to add something 
however trivial, every one may hope, and of every honest endeavor, it is 
certain that however unsuccessful, it will at length be rewarded.” We 
regard our labors therefore, brothers of the Order, our endeavors to “ edu- 
cate the orphan,” as an effort towards securing the permanency and pros- 
perity of this vast republic. We are not merely to bring into action, bone 
and sincw r , to raise from helpless childhood men with sturdy brow, and 
strong arm to level the forest, and dig down the mountains, and remove 
the hills ; but to us are committed, in a great measure, our future national 
interests and glory. Who can tell but from among our orphans is to arise 
one who shall fill the chief magistracy of this commonwealth ? To see 
this, to foretel it with any confidence, we must employ our means and our 
energies to impart useful, sound, extensive knowledge. 

“There is no power on earth, (says an elegant writer) which sets up its 
throne in the spirit and souls of men, and in their hearts and imaginations, 
their assent also and belief, equal to learning and knowledge, and there is 
scarce one instance brought of a disastrous government, where learned 
men have been seated at the helm.” What then, we ask, can better se- 
cure the prosperity and perpetuate the glory of our country, than the edu- 
cation of our children, or the orphans committed to our care ? It is not 
merely to our “star-spangled banners” that float in the breezes of every 
clime under heaven; not to the impervious walls and battlements which 
protect our commerce and our liberties; not to the right of suffrage that 
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we are to look for our national peace and happiness, but to men , who know 
their rights, and knowing them, dare maintain them in defiance of all the 
fulminations and terrors of the w r orld boside them ; men who are taught in 
all the arts of war, the intricacies and depths of science, the knowledge 
of things that appertain to what is useful, benevolent, social and humane. 

Laws that are made by men who have learned to govern themselves, 
who have studied the philosophy of mind, who can appreciate the motives 
and springs of human action, will be honored and obeyed. So that in con- 
forming to the requirement, “ educate the orphan,” we are not only pro- 
moting individual and general happiness, but we are raising up men to bless 
us for our good deeds, and placing sentinels to guard our liberties and pro- 
tect the free institutions of our beloved country. If there is any thing on 
earth that will give stability and permanency and prosperity to our happy 
lorm of government, that will sunder the chains of superstition, and dis- 
pel the darkness of error and defy the tyrant’s power, it is the spread of 
know ledge. On the other hand, ignorance is the mother of vice, the cause 
of feuds and dissensions which convulse empires and dissolve kingdoms, 
and subvert republics. It is the very soil in which the exuberant growth 
of lawless aspirants and heartless demagogues, and dominant sectarists has 
been nourished and promoted. Are the people unlearned, they are neither 
capable of ruling themselves, nor are they prepared to submit to their 
rulers. They are the victims of their own unbridled passions, or the dupes 
and tools of turbulent, aspiring and bigoted leaders. 

Bear in mind then, ye favored brothers, that the exertions which you 
make, the means which you devote to the promulgation of knowledge, are 
rearing around the pillars of our constitution an impenetrable palisade that 
must forever mock the assaults of the despoiler. The language of the il- 
lustrious Washington on retiring from his country’s service was ; “promote 
as an object of primary importance, institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a government gives force to 
public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
As we revere then the memory of the “father of his country,” as we de- 
sire the happiness of our children, as we purpose to magnify the name of 
the Order, as we intend to leave a halo of glory and honor around our 
graves, as we mean to preserve the nation’s prosperity, let us rear Up the 
temple of learning. If a voice is ever heard through our happy dales and 
on our mountain-tops uttering a doleful sound of farewell to our facilities 
for diffusing knowledge, that voice will be the death-knell of our liberties. 
Forbid it Genius of our “ Social Compact,” forbid it, Heaven ! 

It may be expected, after what has been written on this subject, that we 
shall propose some plan of operation to carry out the objects alluded to.— j- 
Shall a certain number of lodges in each city in the Union have a school 
for the orphans of deceased members ? Shall the G. L. be petitioned to de- 
vise “ways and means” to have this matter arranged? Shall we have a 
school or schools at all, under the direction and control of the Order? — 
These are questions which, if not answered by some abler and older 
brother, may be considered in our own humble way in future. “We be- 
lieve and therefore have we spoken;” the subject is worthy the attention 
of the fraternity, however short we may have come of presenting its im~ 
portance in the most striking manner. 

21 
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SUNSET. 


BY R R. O i W . D . OAKCR, Of PHILADELPHIA. 


Hail lovely hour! producing soften’d thought; 

Ineffable and holy is thy calm. 

When mental sorrowing slumbereth and nought 
But the mellow’d influence of nature’s balm 
Above, below, around is felt, 

And all things earthly seem into heavenly forms to melt. 

The forest’s sun-lit top looks glad and seem9 
As if the genii of the upper air 
Came forth to wanton in thy latest beams 
O sun and then to darkness to repair. 

It is a sad but glorious sight 

When all terrestrial things seem murm’ring, sun, good night! 

And setting sun thou still art kind to man. 

And bid’st the herald clouds reflect thy light 
Proclaiming tby existence, that again 
Thy presence shall annihilate the night. 

Departed sun ! the evening star 
Peeps modestly to view thy glories from afar. 

Then hosts, night’s starry hosts come clust ? ring forth 
And tremblingly look down upon this earth ; 

Then comes the snowy drapery of the North 
As if t’ enwrap a form of heavenly birth. 

Now silence reigns and *tis the hour 
When God in kindness speaks— the God of love and power. 


OLD SIMON’S REVENGE. 


BY MSI. C. M . SAWYER. 


On the outskirts of a pleasant little village in New England, once lived a 
poor gray-haired old man, usually known by the appellation of ‘Old Si- 
mon.’ He occupied a little cottage on the bank of a small but beautiful 
river which went quietly meandering along through smiling fields and rich 
valleys, its clear waters revealing thousands of bright colored pebbles with 
which its bed was thickly strewn, and, what was of far more importance 
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to ‘ Old Simon/ furnishing an abundance of excellent fish. It was by catch- 
ing fish and disposing of them at a neighboring city that old Simon chiefly 
gained his subsistence. A comfortable one it was too, for, though he liv- 
ed entirely alone, having neither brothers nor sisters, nor wife nor children, 
yet during the summer season, particularly, he managed to gather a good 
many little nice things about him which hardly any one who saw what a 
rough looking old fellow he was, would suppose he had a taste for. All 
along under his windows he had pretty rows of garden flowers which he 
kept quite free from weeds ; large, handsome cinnamon rose-bushes grew 
on each side of his door, which, completely shading his little porch, lifted 
their sweet-smelling branches high above the eaves of his humble dwell- 
ing, and really gave it quite a pretty, and even elegant, appearance. These 
rose-bushes it was the delight of old Simon to train and so manage as to 
make as much show as possible, and if there ever was a time when he in- 
dulged in the sinful feeling of pride, it was when a way-farer paused to 
admire them, or a quiet, demure little school-miss stopped to beg a rose or 
two for a present to the “ school-marm ,” — this latter personage being in 
the eyes of the simple-hearted old man, so far exalted above the rest of 
the community as to be deserving, not only of a single rose, but of all 
which grew on his bushes. 

But as old Simon was one who always heeded the adage, that it is bet- 
ter to blend the useful with the sweet, he did not bestow all his spare time 
on ornamental plants : he had besides a nice vegetable garden j ust back of 
his house, in which he could grow as much “sarce” as he could make use 
of during the whole year, and such glorious dishes of roasted potatoes as 
he was wont to entertain a friend with in winter-evenings, are seldom seen. 

So much for the exterior of his little cottage — the interior, strangers 
might perhaps have sometimes thought, presented a somewhat incongru- 
ous appearance, for old Simon had never been initiated into the most fash- 
ionable methods of arranging furniture, or of decorating a drawing-room, 
and had it been otherwise, precious little use to him would his knowledge 
have been! for — poor man — his cottage boasted only one room, and that 
had to serve him for ‘‘parlor, for kitchen and hall;” as to furniture, the 
inventoiy is soon given, for he had nothing save a pine table which he 
kept very white, considering all things, two or three straight-backed kitch- 
en-chairs and a large, old-fashioned, leather-bottomed arm-chair, the gift 
of an old-fashioned friend, out of pure old-fashioned affection, and which 
he had kept nicely polished, not so much by hard rubbings, as by sitting 
in it daily for about twenty years. His capacious fire-place was adorned 
with a crane, a pair of iron fire-dogs, which looked as fierce as the old man 
did mild and pleasant, a shovel, and — what need had he of tongs ? were 
not fingers made before tongs, and were not his old calloused fingers tough 
enough to take up a fire-brand that was only moderately hot? As for bel- 
lows, he would have scorned the thing while he had so strong a pair of 
lungs. These two last mentioned articles were therefore dispensed with, 
but, for the sake of convenience and comfort when he returned from his 
labor, and sat down in his pleasant chimney comer, he had a boot-jack 
and almanac hung up on one side and pipes and a large wooden tobacco- 
box, manufactured by himself, on the other. 

Here the old man would sit of an evening and smoke his pipe, while 
he mended his fishing-nets and arranged the rods and lines with which hia 
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bright yellow walls were decorated, every now and then stooping to stroke 
the back of an old gray cat who sat purring at his feet, and looking love- 
ingly into his face, and who some of the neighbors, who occasionally drop- 
ped in to hold a chat with the old man, declared must be as old as Methu- 
selah. When he was hungry he ate, and when he was sleepy he went 
to bed ; and so he lived on year after year, in the same unvarying round, 
enjoying himself in his own way better than a king. 

But by and by old Simon began to grow infirm. Rheumatism screwed 
his fingers and wrenched his back, and even sometimes went so far as to 
threaten to make him wrap up his feet in flannels and sit by the fire all 
the day long. But this part of the business he strenuously resisted — and 
to say the truth he generally came off with flying colors ; for it was a max- 
im, he asserted, which held good with the rheumatism as with another un- 
welcome visitor, “ Resist the devil and he will flee from you!” 

Unwilling, however, as he was to confess it, the infirmities of age were 
really getting fast hold on him. He was beginning to have, what he call- 
ed, 1 lazy days/ that is, days when he was obliged to sit moping by his fire- 
side, or by his little shady porch, sighing and looking wistfully at his fish- 
ing apparatus, and wondering what in the world was the reason he could 
not go out now in all weathers without taking cold, as he had done in form- 
er days. “Ah well!” he would exclaim, meekly folding his hands, “I 
really suppose I must be getting a little infirm, but blessed be God ! I’m 
pretty hale and hearty yet for such an old boy as I am!” Then compla- 
cently stroking down his gray locks over his forehead, he would try to wile 
away the time by reading a chapter in the bible, or a page or two in Rob- 
inson Crusoe, or in consulting the almanac to see whether it was likely to 
be good weather for fishing to-morrow. 

As might naturally be expected, old Simon sometimes in long winters, 
particularly when the fishing season had been bad, was a little straighten- 
ed for ready money. However, as he had a plenty of vegetables, there 
was no danger of his starving, and his principal difficulty was, an occasion- 
al scarcity of fuel. But every body knew him to be an honest, upright 
man, who always had a cheerful word and a pleasant smile for every one, 
and therefore, as you may suppose, he was not lacking in friends. These 
were to be sure worthy poor people, but the} r all had a little to give him, 
just out of neighborly good-will towards the lonesome old man. So one 
would send him a wheelbarrow load of wood, another a few faggots, and a 
third a trifle of peat, and in this way he seldom found himself in absolute 
want 

JJe had other little God-sends too; the good- wives of the village seldom 
forgot that he had no one to make him pies, and dough-nuts, and such lit- 
tle nic-nacs, and whenever thanksgiving-time came, or any other meriy- 
making, when it is considered a duty to eat as great a quantity of good 
things as possible, a nice pumpkin, or some other kind of pie, a huge slice 
of plum-pudding, a long chain of sausages, or a little pot of “ biled-cider- 
apple-sauce” was sure to find its way to the cottage of old Simon, from al- 
most eveiy thrifty matron in the village. These well-meant offerings they 
generally entrusted to the care of their rosy *cheeked little urchins, all of 
whom were his particular pets, and who were always delighted with an 
opportunity to visit the good-natured old fisherman. On these occasions 
his little pine table literally groaned under the weight of the good things 
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which the kind-hearted little folks proudly brought him, and he was often 
not a little puzzled to know where under the canopy he should bestow 
them, or whether he should ever be able to eat them all. But it is worthy 
of remark, that old grimalkin never shewed any of her master’s embarrass- 
ment on the subject, but would stand with her fore paws resting on the ta- 
ble, licking her whiskers and enjoying the prospect before her without a 
single drawback to her pleasure. She never once named trouble on the 
subject, — not she — and so that she had only her share of the spoils, and 
she never looked in vain for it, it was all she cared for. 

It may appear wonderful that so harmless and unoffending a man as old 
Simon should have enemies, or that he should ever be looked upon with 
any other feelings than those of good-will. But so it was. There was one 
man, the wealthiest in the village, who lived on the other side of the river 
just opposite the old fisherman’s cottage, who had conceived a violent ill- 
will against him, and who often treated him in a very disrespectful and 
even insulting manner. This was observed with much surprise by the 
neighbors, but old Simon never satisfied them as to the cause, although he 
himself was perfectly aware of it. 

The fact was, certain dissolute practices of ’squire Benson, — for by this 
name the rich man was known, — had come to the knowledge of the old 
man, and he had plainly and seriously remonstrated with him on the sub- 
ject. The squire was excessively irritated at this, and though he tried to 
laugh the matter off as a good joke, it was evident old Simon had planted 
a barb in his breast which rankled deeply ; and he never could forgive him 
either for presuming to know what he wished to keep concealed, or for dar- 
ing to remonstrate with him — a rich man, and a squire — as if he had been 
a common person, whom he had a right to advise. He had it in his pow- 
er to annoy the old fisherman in various wavs, and he was dastardly enough 
to do so whenever opportunities presented themselves. 

So matters went on, when one very cold day about the middle of wint- 
er, old Simon found himself entirely out of fuel, and unless he would sit 
by a fireless hearth he must bestir himself and obtain a new stock. He 
well knew that he had only to mention his want to almost any of his neigh- 
bors in order to obtain the needed supply, but he had an honest pride 
which forbade him to do any thing which looked like begging, so long as 
he could possibly avoid it. But then he had no money, and what was he to 
do? There was but one alternative, so he crept out into a neighboring 
woods, belonging to a friend who had given him free permission to go 
there and pick up fuel whenever he chose, with the intention of getting a 
quantity of dead branches, and the like, and dragging them home. But 
he was on that day unusually lame ; the ground was covered with a deep 
snow, and it was with great aifficulty that he, after a long search, contrived 
to rake together a few ragged branches which he found scattered about 
here and tnere, showing their tops above the snow, and, binding them into 
a bundle, lift them upon his shoulder. The task was however at last ac- 
complished, and weaiy, and stiff with the cold, he slowly plodded along 
through the sled-path, on his way homeward. He had just reached the 
little foot-bridge which was thrown across the river in front of his cottage, 
when squire Benson suddenly burst out of his house and running after him, 

“Stop, old man!” cried he, “ where did you get that wood? That wood 
is not yours. You stole it from me!” 
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This violent and sudden accusation, coming as it did so unexpectedly, 
quite terrified the old man; “I did not steal it!” he replied, in a trembling 
voice. “None of your lies to me, you old villain!” exclaimed the angry 
squire furiously. “ I missed some of my wood yesterday. It lies up there 
in the grove and you stole this from it! Here give it to me !” 

“ No Sir!” answered old Simon more stoutly, “I did not steal as I told 
you before; I dragged it all, stick by stick, out of the snow in Mr. Ard- 
ney’s woods, as he gave me permission. I am no thief, and I shall not 
give up my wood !” 

“Do you tell me you wont, you old gray-headed, lying rascal?” cried 
the squire, shaking his fist in the face of the poor old man, who however 
still manfully stood his ground, “give it to me I say!” 

“Look,” said the old man, retreating out the bridge, “you can see very 
well that this is not your wood. There are nothing but dead fallen branch- 
es that I found under the trees and dragged out of the snow.” 

“You stole them, I say!” shouted the enraged squire, “now see what 
yo get by lying!” With these words he darted towards the helpless old 
man and, before he was aware of his intention, tore the bundle from his 
shoulders and threw it over the bridge directly into an airhole in the ice, 
and it was instantly carried under. 

“Now the dispute is at an end, and you may go about your business!” 
said the unfeeling man with a spiteful laugh, and instantly retreated into 
his house. 

Old Simon looked after him a moment with a swelling heart, then turn- 
ing away with his eyes full of tears, he sorrowfully pursued his way to- 
wards his lonely little cottage. When he arrived there he found a kind 
neighbor just unloading a small supply of wood which he had brought him, 
so that his loss was more than made up, but he sat down in his chimney 
comer with a heavier heart than he had ever felt before. His pipe was 
neglected, he forgot to examine his fishing tackle, and even Robinson Cru- 
soe had no power to wean him from his sorrowful reflections. He had 
been called a thief and a liar; his gray hairs had been insulted, and he 
felt as if the glory of his youth, and the crown of his old age, — an unspot- 
ted name — had been rudely wrested from him. He that in all his poverty 
had never before been suspected of the smallest deviation from truth and 
honesty. — It was too much for him to bear, and laying down his head up- 
on his little pine table, he wept like a heart-broken child. 

For several days old Simon was little seen about his cottage door; he 
was sitting sorrowfully by his hearth, brooding over the wrong and insult 
he had received from the haughty and overbearing squire, and wondering 
why the rich should so often have it in their hearts to oppress the poor and 
lowly. His only companion, the venerable old cat, seemed to be aware 
that something was amiss with her master, and all the kindness of her na- 
ture was called into action. She purred around him continually, rubbed 
her soft coat against his limbs, jumped upon his shoulder and laid her 
whiskered cheek to his, all the while looking into his eves with the utmost 
affection, and in every way in her power expressed her sympathy for his 
troubles. 

“Poor old puss!” said he, kindly stroking her back, quite moved at her 
demonstrations of affection, “poor old puss! perhaps you will soon be my 
only friend, for who know’s but the squire will make all my other friends 
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believe that I have been stealing ! Old Simon then may lie down and 
die, lor how could he live to be pointed at as a thief?” Here the old man 
paused, for a fresh torrent of tears ran down his wrinkled and weather- 
beaten face, and he felt as if he had no heart left to enable him to bear up 
under his troubles and infirmities. 

Thus he would sit musing hour after hour, and so absorbed in the recol- 
lection of his insult and injuries, as quite to forget to make preparations for 
his frugal dinner, until he was brought to the recollection of it, by the un- 
obtrusive but significant pleadings of his dumb companion. Poor puss! 
it was a new thing for her wants to be forgotten by her master, and let her 
not be judged too harshly, if she thought more of eating and drinking just 
then, even though her best friend was in trouble, than she did of sympa- 
thizing with him; for it would be quite unreasonable to expect more self- 
denial from a dumb animal than is usually manifested by human beings. 
Her signs were at length understood, and old Simon would then instantiy 
set about providing for their mutual wants, although his own appetite was 
fast waning away. 

One day, just as he w r as placing his dinner on the table, some of his 
neighbors came in to see him. The abusive treatment he received from 
the squire had been observed, and was whispered about from one to the 
other until it was in the mouths of the whole neighborhood. As is gene- 
rally the case, the greater portion of the community took part with the op- 
pressed and warmly exclaimed against the oppressor, so that the squire, 
never popular among the villagers, w as now in a fair way of bringing down 
the execrations of the whole body upon his head. Some even went so 
far as to advise old Simon to retaliate, but he was a man of peace, and ad- 
vice of that character found little response in his bosom. “No,” said he, 
shaking his white locks, “ no — let him go! Since I find there is no dan- 
ger of nis poisoning the minds of my old friends and neighbors against me, 

I feel very willing to forget every thing he has made me suffer. 

“But you ought not to do so!” exclaimed one, “If you go on in this 
way, forgiving every abuse he has a mind to heap upon you, you will have 
enough to forgive after awhile I promise you! No, you ought to revenge 
yourself in some way that he will remember, and then he w r ill let you alone!” 

“Well, well, leave it all to me?” answered the old man, “I will find 
some way of revenging myself by and by; sometime, perhaps, when he 
least expects it. But after all, what do all the little insults and injuries of 
the squire weigh against the kindness and good-w r ill of such friends as you 

VI 

are ; 

His neighbors soon departed, but old Simon went about his customary 
avocations with a lighter heart than he had felt for several days. Even old 
grimalkin seemed perfectly to understand and appreciate the revolution in 
his feelings, and frisked about the house in a manner which, in so staid 
and venerable a member of the feline family, was quite wonderful to behold. 

Thus affairs went on — the squire scowling at the old fisherman whenev- 
er he chanced to meet him, and old Simon patiently and unoffendingly go- 
ing on his way quite disregarding his threatening aspect. “It will all come 
right some time or other,” he would say to himself. “At any rate I will 
act so as to have a clear conscience.” So matters stood when that period 
came on known in New England by the name of the ‘January thaw!* A 
soft, warm south wind, accompanied by a gentle rain, had for two or three 
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days prevailed. The vast mantle of snow, several feet in depth, which, 
far and wide, enveloped the hills and valleys, was vanishing away, while 
the strong ice, which bound the ponds and rivers and brooks, was, with 
reports louder than those of pistol-shots, every where breaking up. 

For several winters there had not been so much snow on the ground as 
at this time, and its sudden melting occasioned much alarm among the vil- 
lagers. The country in that neighborhood and for many miles around was 
extremely hilly, and they had indeed reason for apprehension. On every 
hand the little mountain rivulets, swelled to mighty torrents, came roaring 
down into the valleys, rending deep gullies in the hill-sides, and bringing 
with them immense masses of gravel, earth and brushwood, sometimes 
depositing them on the level fields, and sometimes in their headlong course 
pouring with them into the river. The river itself, swelled to a broad an 1 
majestic tide, now swept on its way dashing the huge blocks of ice, with 
which it was covered, against each other, rooting up the small trees which 
grew in its course, and threatening every moment to burst its barriers and 
inundate the village. 

As might be expected, all was confusion among the villagers. In their 
terror and excitement they had collected together in scattered groups, and 
stood watching the gradually rising stream, and discussing the probability 
of an irruption of its waters. The younger portion were generally the most 
silent, ana listened with opened eyes and mouths to the boding conjec- 
tures of the older men, or to their exaggerated tales of floods and freshets 
from which, in their younger days, they had barely escaped with their lives. 

In one of their little groups stood squire Benson, together with his only 
son, a beautiful boy of twelve years, tne idol of his heart. Bold and dar- 
ing in his disposition, he delighted in scenes of excitement and danger, 
and during all that morning, while all others stood pale with terror, he had 
strode about the village, his head erect, his nostrils dilated, and his bold 
black eyes flashing with eager enthusiasm. He was now standing by 
his father, watching the river with a restless eye, and hardly able to re- 
strain his headlong impetuosity. 

“Father,” said he, “let me go unto the bridge and see the ice go down 
the river!” 

“Not for your life, Edgar!” exclaimed the father, grasping him tightly 
by the hand, and growing pale at the very thought. “Do you not see 
that the water is already almost on a level with the bridge ? and it is so 
slightly made that it may go to pieces any minute.” 

At this moment a sudden and deafening sound was heard, like the hoarse 
roar of a cataract ; the river suddenly became agitated to an extraordinary 
degree, and at the same time rose several inches. A large mill-pond about 
twenty rods above them had burst its banks and its whole waters, accom- 
panied by immense quantities of ice, were pouring into the river. 

“ The pond ! the pond !” screamed the villagers, struck with sudden dis- 
may, while Edgar, no longer able to restrain his excited feelings, burst 
from his father’s hand, and, with a loud shout, bounded forward and, be- 
fore any one was aware of his intention, was two-thirds of the way over 
the bridge. 

“Hurrah! hurrah'” shouted he, swinging his cap high in the air, his 
fine face glowing with enthusiasm and his bright locks streaming on the 
wind. “Hurrah! Come on! I am ready for you!” again shouted the 
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bold and reckless stripling, as, almost maddened by the excitement of the 
scene, he stood on the very edge of the bridge, daringly fronting the long 
and dense crowd of miniature icebergs which, urged onward by the im- 
petuous torrent behind them, came dashing furiously down the tide, like 
war-steeds rushing to battle. 

* 4 Come back! Edgar!” shrieked the terror-stricken father, “quick! 
for God’s sake! quick!” 

“ This way, boy!” shouted the old fisherman, who had stood at his cot- 
tage door a witness of the scene. “ This way and instantly, or you are lost ! 
You cannot turn back! The ice will be upon you before you are half way 
over!” 

“ Come back !” again shouted the infatuated father, “ do not listen to that 
old rascal!” 

The boy, confused by these contradictory commands, and suddenly 
awakened to his dangerous situation, lost all presence of mind. One fear- 
ful moment he stood, his black eyes wildly dilated, helplessly gazing on 
the frightful scene before him,— the next, a crashing sound was heard and 
the bridge was swept away as if it had been but an infant’s toy. An ap- 
palling shriek burst from the panic-stricken spectators, as the boy went 
down amid the drifting ice and the scattered fragments of the ruined bridge* 

Fortunately, however, he had stood near the end of the bridge, and, as 
the main body of the ice was in the middle of the current, there was an 
opportunity for him to rise, and scarce a moment elapsed after his disap- 
pearance before he was seen clinging with incredible exertion to a large 
ice-flake, and hurrying swiftly down the river. 

“Father! father!” wildly screamed the boy, in a voice which was dis- 
tinctly heard above the roaring of the waters, “father! save me! I am 
drowning.” 

“ Oh who will save my child ! Will nobody save my child ?” cried the 
father, helplessly wringing his hands, and franticly running up and down 
the bank of the river, while the paralized spectators stood, either 6taring 
vacantly at the fast receding form of the hapless boy, or gazing irresolutely 
in each other’s faces, but all immoveable as the ground on which they stood* 

“Father! oh quick father! save me! I am drowning!” again, but in 
fainter tones, rung on the ears of the wretched parent. But he had never 
learned to swim, and who that was able to, dared trust himself to the fury 
of that rushing torrent?— a torrent in which huge masses of ice were dash-^ 
ing against each other with a force sufficient to crush a human being out 
of the very form of humanity. 

Where then was old Simon ? With the alertness and strength of a young 
man, he had rushed to the water's edge and dashing his boat which had 
been drawn up on the bank, into the current, threw himself into it, and was 
seen bending his aged form to the oars, and urging the little vessel swiftly 
along through the driving ice, at the momentary hazard of sure destruction. 
But, as if guarded by some supernatural power, he darted on towards the 
spot, where, far down the river, the helpless and almost exhausted boy, 
still resolutely clinging to the ice, was drifted against a small tree which 
just lifted its head above the water, but which threatened every moment to 
give way before him. 

“Hold on my brave boy!” shouted the old man, standing up in the boat 
that he might be seen by the child, “hold on! I am coming!” and he 
22 
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again strained his sinewy arms till the boat seemed absolutely to dart over 
every impediment, while liis long white hair, streaming benind him on 
the wind, and his garments dripping with water, gave him the appearance 
of some fhbled sea-god just emerging from his native element. 

Stimulated by the sight of the old fisherman, though the hissing and 
roaring of the waves, as they swept madly by him, prevented him from 
hearing his voice, Edgar still clung with a desperate grasp to the freezing 
and slippery mass which alone saved him from the jaws of destruction. 

But chilled and benumed by the ice, and dizzy with the roaring of the 
waters, his senses were fast forsaking him. His eyes closed, while vague 
and dreamy visions of pleasant fields, smiling faces and sw T eet voices, float- 
ed in mingled confusion through his mind. From this dangerous condition 
he was aroused by a real voice sounding close in his ear. 

“ Hold on a moment longer my brave lad \ Hold fast and firm, while I 
swing my boat around so as to reach you without disturbing the ice, and 
then you are safe!” 

In another moment a careful arm was stealing around the waist of the 
almost senseless boy, and a strong grasp lifted him into the boat. One 
moment he unclosed his eyes and saw that he was reclining on the breast 
of old Simon, whose wrinkled and weather-beaten face was bending over 
his, and streaming with tears of joy. 

But the exigencies of the moment required all his attention, and careful- 
ly placing the boy in the bottom of the boat, “lie there,” muttered he, 
“good child of a bad father, and God be praised that I have saved you!” 
Then without another word the old man again zealously plied his oars, and 
without accident, in a few minutes fortunately reached the opposite shore, 
some distance below his dwelling. Here he was met by the overjoyed 
father and a crowd of sympathizing neighbors. 

“ Here is your son,” said he, in a calm but severe voice, “here is your 
son, safe ana sound, though cold and fatigued. Take him and remember 
to whom you owe his life!” 

With mingled emotions of joy and shame the father folded his recover- 
ed idol to his breast, while, without another word, old Simon turned away 
to seek the shelter of a neighbor’s dwelling for a few hours, until the river 
should become so free from ice as to enable him to return to his cottage in 
safety. 

Edgar was carefully carried home, and, thanks to a good constitution and 
judicious treatment, suffered no permanent injury from his accident. As 
old Simon had truly said, he was a good boy, and the next morning as soon 
as he awoke his first inquiry was for the generous fisherman. Naturally 
.enthusiastic, and glowing with gratitude for the infinite service he had rena- 
*ered him, he was all impatient to see him and thank him with his whole 
heart. Unobservant of the restless and abstracted manner of his father, 
who was walking up and down the room, apparently deaf to the strong 
and earnest expressions of gratitude which the eager boy was so freely 
pouring forth. “Father,” said he, “when may I go to see good old Si- 
mon, and tell him how grateful I feel towards him?” 

One short but painful moment the father paused, — then suddenly snatch- 
ing his son to his breast, “Noble boy!” he exclaimed, “we will go togeth- 
er! we will go to-morrow if you are equal to the visit; for I would show 
the.ald man, that I am not quite unworthy to have so good a son !” The 
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wondering boy looked inquiringly into his father’s face, but, too happy at 
this promise, soon forgot the remark which had excited his surprise. 

The next morning the river was entirely free from ice, and stepping in- 
to a boat with his son the squire was soon on his way towards the 
cottage of old Simon. The fisherman, who had witnessed their approach, 
stood at his door to receive them, nowise surprised at the visit. The 
moment they landed Edgar bounded forward towards him, and his affection- 
ate thanks and grateful expressions fairly made, the old man’s eyes run 
over. The squire was soon at their side, and Edgar, taking his father’s 
band, “My father has come to thank you,” said he, “and tell you how 
grateful he is to you for saving my life !” 

Old Simon spoke not. He appeared to be patiently waiting until the 
squire, who stood before him his eyes fixed upon the ground, while strong 
and varying emotions flitted rapidly over his face, should break the em- 
barrassing silence. At length the latter suddenly raised his eyes, and, 
looking the fisherman full in his face, he grasped his hand, and, wringing 
it almost convulsively, exclaimed, while tears long strangers to his eyes 
rolled fast down his cheeks, “ I cannot find words to express what I would 
say to you! I have wronged you! generous and noble-hearted man! I 
have basely wronged you ! But if my sins have not been beyond forgive- 
ness tell me that you forgive me !” 

“There is nothing left to forgive!” answered the old man with a benev- 
olent smile, “do you not think I am sufficiently revenged?” 

“You are revenged! nobly and generously revenged!” answered the 
subdued father, with a feeling of respect and admiration for the poor old 
fisherman, which a king could not have excited in his bosom. “ You have 
given me a lesson on true greatness which I shall never forget! But tell 
me that I am forgiven, and tell me, too, how I shall repay the infinite debt 
I owe you, for saving the life of my son.” 

The forgiveness of old Simon was easily and heartily granted. But, as 
he stood silently regarding the father and son, a something seemed strug- 
gling in his bosom, to which he in vain strove to give utterance* At length, 
suddenly drawing nearer to them and laying his hard, brown hand on the 
bright head of Edgar, “I will tell you,” said he in a softening voice, “how 
you can repay me for this boy’s life. I am a lonely and friendless old 
man ; others have families .or connexions around them who care for them 
in sickness or in health — who bid them God-speed when they go out, and 
welcome them when they return. But for me,” and his voice grew low 
and smothered as he proceeded, “ for me there are no such blessings. Go 
where he will, at home or abroad, who is there that cares for the old fish- 
erman ? When I was young it mattered not ; but now I am old I am chang- 
ed and weak, and my heart often yearns for the love and sympathies of my 
kind. I have struggled against it, but it would return, and always with 
greater force. I have prayed for something to love, that could love me in | 

return, and now — my prayer is answered. I feel as if I had a right to 
love this boy, for I saved his life. Let him sometimes visit me, then, and 
let him learn to love me, if he can love one so rough and unpolished as I 
am, that I may not go down to my grave, feeling that I leave not a heart 
behind me that will be heavier because old Simon is dead.” 

“I will love you, and love you all my life!” exclaimed Edgar, sudden- 
ly throwing his arms around the unyielding frame of the old fisherman*” 
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“ And you shall live with me, if you will, and I will be a son to you as long 
as I live !” 

“ God bless you, boy !” exclaimed the old man, bending down his head 
until his white locks mingled with the shining ringlets of the beautiful boy. 
But too much moved by the warm-hearted expressions of Edgar to give 
utterance to his feelings in words, he stood patting him on the shoulder 
with a convulsive kind of movement, while the strong workings of his 
rough and weather-beaten face, showed how deeply the tide of feeling 
was stirred within him. 

For forty years had that old man dwelt isolated and alone. True, he 
was surrounded by kind neighbors, who often visited him, and endeavored 
to cheer his solitude, but through all that weary circle of years, he had 
laid down on his lonely pillow at night, and risen up again in the morning, 
with the melancholy feeling that there was not in the wide world a single 
human being to whose happiness his life was in the smallest degree neces- 
sary. For the first time, therefore, as Edgar now stood before him, he felt 
that, as the saver of his life, he had a claim upon the heart of one fellow- 
creature ; and, as he listened to the warm gu^hings of grateful affection 
from the lips of the generous boy, every fibre of his heart seemed fast knit- 
ting to his. 

The life of Edgar was a life well worth saving, and never during the re- 
mainder of the old man’s days, did the boy forget the promises of duty and 
affection he had made him. Old Simon was too strongly attached to his 
cottage, and to his peculiar modes of living, to be willing to exchange the 
one, or suffer much alteration to be made in the other; else would his little 
dwelling been transformed into a palace by the grateftil father and his son. 
As it was, one article after another of pretty and useful furniture found its 
way quietly into the humble cottage. Warm and handsomer clothing in 
abundance was left in the little sitting room by Edgar, who had the faculty 
of persuading the old man to any thing he chose. A pleasant addition of 
two new rooms was even made to the dwelling, and, before winter came 
round again, it would scarcely have been recognized even by its owner, 
so entirely but imperceptibly had it been changed. 

A new and strong bridge had been erected across the river, and the first 
occupation of old Simon every morning was, to station himself by the door 
or window and watch the approach of Edgar, . who never failed, rain or 
shine, to make his appearance running over the bridge to visit father Si- 
mon. These visits he often prolonged, to partake of the nice breakfast 
prepared by the neat-handed housekeeper,— for Edgar had insisted on pro- 
viding the old man with one — and never did a more grateful and fervent 
blessing go up before God than that which, on these occasions, was utter- 
ed by the simple-hearted and pious fisherman over his morning repast. 

Years went by, and old Simon still lived on, a hale and hearty old man, 
long after Edgar had arrived at an honorable and useful manhood, and ne- 
ver father was prouder of his child than was the old fisherman of the noble 
boy whom he had rescued from a watery grave. 

The squire too lived on to a good old age ; but from that fearful day in 
which his son was so providentially restored to him, he was a changed 
man. He grew mild and benevolent in all his words and actions, and was 
ever after as much beloved and respected as he had hitherto been disliked 
and shunned ; and many and many a time was the stranger who visited 
his dwelling, entertained by him with the tale of “ Old Simon’s Revenge !” 
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ODE. 


[Masonic.] 


BT P. O. M. JOHN L. WILSON. 

Sung ml (be dedication of the Masonic Hall, Charleston, S. C., 23d September, 5841. 


See ! see ! the sons of light 
Arjray’d in jewels bright, 

How in these courts they flow ; 
The symbol banner see ! 

It speaks of Masonry, 

Which only Masons know. 

Sound, sound the tuneful string ! 

Corn, oil and wine they bring, 

Around the Lodge they go ; 

Raise high the solemn note ! 

Let it to Heaven float ! 

This Hall shall shield from wo. 

Mark how that aged man. 

Whose life seems but a span, 

The sacred pages bear ; 

The compasses rest thereon, 

A gem too, all should own. 

The never erring square. 

At earths foundation laid, 

All things our Father made. 

The prototype is here : 

Once strike aloud again 
The soul-inspiring strain ! 

Let music banish care. 

Father in Heaven, see ! 

Thy children here agree ! 

*Twas thine own wisdom’s plan ; 
Open to ev’ry eye 
The sacred pages lie, 

•That all thy truth may scan. 


EARLY REMINISCENCES OF ODD-FELLOWSHIP. 


Continued from page 134. 


The Derby Annual Moveable Committee accordingly convened in 1836 
on Whitmonday, one hundred and fifty-two delegates were present. This 
was the most numerous assemblage which had hitherto been had of the 
Moveable Committee, and the fact itself may well serve to shew the vast 
increase which the Order was making— one hundred and twenty-seven 
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districts, comprising one thousand and two working lodges, with sixty- 
eight thousand members in strict compliance, were represented at Derby. 
This gratifying augmentation of the strength of the Order during the past 
year, was a source of just pride to the assembled Deputies, more especi- 
ally as universal peace and brotherly love prevailed throughout the Unity. 
The Derby Committee regarded with great earnestness the important re- 
sponsibility of their office, and looking to the vast constituency spread ov- 
er so extended a jurisdiction, for whose interest and harmony they were 
assembled to legislate, they considered the public business which was 
brought before them with great attention. Among the most important re- 
sults which attended the deliberations of this body was the establishment, 
upon a firm basis, of a “ Widows' and Orphans' Fund” an institution which 
may justly be regarded as an evidence of the increasing practical utility 
of the Order, and as a source of pride to every Odd-Fellow throughout 
the globe. Many and various efforts had been previously made to perfect 
a scheme so commendable, and destined to reflect so much honor upon its 
founders, but the triumph of the measure was reserved to the generous 
and intelligent spirits of the A. M. C., by whom the plan was digested, 
and the ways and means suggested of insuring its stability and prosperity. 
This fund was secured by appropriating the profits of the magazine, which 
had been taken under the fostering wing of the Order, exclusively to this 
object — at that time the circulation of the official magazine was, compara- 
tively to the strength of the Order in Great Britain, very limited, ana ma- 
ny deputies who doubted the feasibility of the scheme of a general “wid- 
ows’ and orphans’ fund” altogether, were induced to support the plan 
adopted, under impressions, that the magazine would yield no profit what- 
ever and that the scheme would necessarily fail. The very small circu- 
lation of the magazine, which did not exceed five thousand copies, as has 
been remarked favoured the idea: how greatly those who entertained such 
an opinion were destined to be disappointed, and how abundantly were the 
hopes of the friends of the fund realized may be seen from the practical 
working of the scheme. At each succeeding session of the A. M. C., the 
patronage of the official magazine gradually increased until, at the meet- 
ing in 1840, its subscription list had swelled to 17,000, and was continuing 
to increase in proportion as the Order was spreading throughout the coun- 
try. Thus was one of the most beautiful and interesting features of the 
Order originated, and cherished into active being — nor could the ingenuity 
of the committee by possibility have devised any plan which could have 
been more successful. It addressed itself to the constituency of the Order 
as an instrument of two-fold beneficence — affording, on the one hand, a 
valuable miscellany of literature and official statistics, and on the other, 
dispensing the fruits of the first, in the succour of the widow and the edu- 
cation of the orphan — and as inseparably blended with these objects was 
the welfare and interest of the Order at large, vastly to be promoted by the 
circulation of a magazine designed to disseminate its- true principles 
throughout the entire kingdom. It is not therefore, surprising that with 
such an impetus in its cause, the “ Official Magazine” was so liberally pa- 
tronized by the brotherhood, and the permanency of the widows’ and or- 
phans’ fund became so thoroughly secured. “Fund’s” had been previ- 
ously instituted “for the relief of the sick, the burial of the dead, in aid of 
the distressed, and to assist the traveller and sojourner;” but there was 
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wanting a remaining link to complete the chain of benefactions of Odd- 
Fellowship in England; this was nobly supplied by the Derby A. M. C., 
who have given to the Order the brightest attribute that adorns its character# 
It would have been gratifying to have gleaned from the British reports 
some information as to the present aggregate amount of this fund, but the 
references within our reach do not furnish this interesting detail; the sum 
must doubtless be very large, since the profit from so large an edition of the 
official magazine has been entirely appropriated to that object for several 
years past. The officers at large, who had been previously chosen by a 
subordinate committee, were by a resolution adopted at the Derby Com- 
mittee to be elected thereafter in the body of the A. M. C., and William 
Gray, P. G. Master, was accordingly chosen by the Deputies, Grand Mas- 
ter of the Order. 

In the year 1837 the A. M. C. assembled in London, and upon organ- 
izing eighty-seven deputies answered to their names. The proceedings 
of this body furnish but little interest, and it is not important to detain the 
reader with a recurrence to the many questions of grievance and appeal 
from the various Districts, which find their way to this tribunal, by virtue of 
its final appellate jurisdiction. Leaving the A. M. C. it is interesting and 
truly gratifying to look through the subordinate jurisdiction of the Order in 
England, and to mark its continuous dignified and prosperous course during 
this year. At no period, perhaps, since the organization of the Independent 
Order, did a deeper interest prevail throughout the various districts for the 
promotion of the cause of Odd-Fellowship, and especially for the elevation 
of its character in the community. Many brethren began to reflect serious- 
ly upon the subject of disconnecting the Order entirely from public houses, 
and of ridding it of its convivialities, especiallyso far as they were allow- 
ed during lodge hours. The attention of the A. M. Committee had been 
affectionately invited to this evil by the G. Lodge of the U. States, at the Sep- 
tember session 1836, of this body* — but either not appreciating this sug- 


**• The M. W. G. Sire qf the Order qf Independent Odd-Fellows , of the United States qf 
America,— the R. IV- Grand Representatives of the Grand Lodge of the United Stales , — 
Officers and Brethren,— to the ill. W. Grand Master, D. G. M., Officers and Brethren qf 
the Manchester Unity (England) qf the Independent Order qf Oda-Ftllows , in Friend- 
ship, Love and Truth , Greeting : — 

" Will- beloved Brethren, 

" At the Annual Meeting of the Grand Lodge of the United States, of the Independ- 
ent Order of Odd-Fellows, convened in the City of Baltimore and State of Maryland, pre- 
aent a Representation from Maryland, New York, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, Del- 
aware, Ohio, New Jersey, and Louisiana, the following Resolution was unanimously adopted : 

“‘That the Committee of Correspondence of this Grand Lodge, be directed to address a 
congratulatory letter to our brethren in Great Britain, upon the state of the Order in that 
country ; and respectfully to suggest to them the propriety of discontinuing all convivial prac- 
tices in their Lodges, and to solicit from them a detailed historical account of the origin, rise, 
and progress of the Order; and to transmit to them ( neatly bound) a copy of the constitu- 
tion and proceedings up to this session, inclusive, of the Grand Lodge of the United States, 
and the revised work of the Order as adopted at this session ; and most especially to request 
them to make no alteration whatever in the general features of the Order, without a mutual 
consultation on the subject,— as uniformity of actions and principle is essentially necessary 
to the welfare of the Order.* 

“The undersigned, being the Committee to whom the duty enjoined in the Resolution 
was confided, avail themselves of the opportunity presented to congratulate the brethren of 
oar Mother Land upon the prosperous and onward march of Odd Fellowship in that great 
and absorbing Kingdom ; and while we arc thus truly gratified that we are permitted to 
tender you oar gratulations, it is a source of most unfeigned pleasure to ourselves to inform 
yoa, that Odd- Fellowship seems indeed to be a plant peculiarly adapted to the soil of our 
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gestion, or restrained from giving it a dispassionate consideration, from the 
peculiar constitution of the Order in England, that body appeared to have 
officially taken no note of the expostulation of their American brethren 
upon this and other equally interesting subjects brought to its attention. — 
Individual members of the Order however in different sections of the Uni- 
ty, who had read the correspondence of the Grand Lodge of the United 
. States, which was published in the Official Magazine in England* with 
commendation, were inclined to consider the subject far otherwise : many 
able writers in the magazine pressed the subject upon the Legislators of 
the Order, and from that moment of time, the suggestion of the Grand 
Lodge of the United States, although its adoption would tend to overthrow 
vast individual interests as the sacrifice to the public good, has been stead- 
ily gaining friends and open advocates. The success of this measure may 
be deferred, but it must we think ultimately triumph, and an obstacle 
which must ever while it is permitted to exist, impede the growth, and 
limit the usefulness of an institution, destined under better auspices to 
pervade the Earth, must be surmounted, if not at once, certainly in the 
course of a very few years. 


own happy country. Scarcely ban one score of years marked its existence in America, and 
behold its banners unfurled and its temples erected in every valley, on every plain, and upon 
every mountain top of this immensely extended domain ; numbering among its votaries tens 
of thousands of the choicest sons of the Republic, every where visiting and comforting the 
sick, burying the deceased, succouring the disconsolate widow, and educating the orphan. — 
Nor is this an ideal picture, but the rigid truth, as you will observe from a perusal of the 
documents accompanying this communication. Next to religion, we believe Odd-Fellow- 
ship the best Institution which Providence has given to man for the amelioration of his moral 
ana social relations. Prizing it thus sacredly, a pious regard to the purity of its purposes 
has been most religiously inculcated with us ; and in the attainment of this desiueratum, 
anxious efforts have been made from time to time to lop from it every excresence, and disem- 
barrass it from all extraneous habits and customs which were not strictly auxiliary to its 
benevolent purposes, and more particularly to divest it of all practices which were at war 
with its first principles, and were calculated to bring it into disrepute and odium. Among 
the first of the improvements to the Order in America, required by duty and a decent res- 
pect for the opinions of mankind, was the abolition of all social and convivial practices at 
Lodge- meetings; since when it has rivetted the respect and esteem of the virtuous of all 
classes, and augmented our numbers almost incredibly. This subject, as commanded by the 
Resolution of the Grand Lodge of the United States, we most earnestly and affectionately 
submit to your early consideration. As uniformity and harmony in the Work of the Order 
throughout the globe is so obviously essential to the universality of Odd-Fellowship, we do 
not deem it necessary to enlarge upon this part of the Resolution, confident that in so import- 
ant a matter as any alteration in the work, no definite action will ever be made by the bre- 
thren in England without our knowledge and assent. We are charged to solicit from you a 
detailed historical account of the origin, rise, and progress of the Order, and this part of the 
Resolution we desire complied with literally and promptly. No matter how humble or ob- 
scure may have been its beginning — no matter for what purpose instituted — let us have the 
period and circumstances of its origin, that it may be preserved in the archives of the Order 
m America. Wc are neither ashamed nor unwilling to expose to the public gaze what we 
have been, since we are prepared to exhibit what we are ; and thus, by instituting the com- 
parison, claim the rank among the benefactors of mankind to which our works justly enti- 
tle us. 

“ With our fervent prayer that Providence who has thus blest our joint labours in the 
cause of Humanity, Benevolence and Charity, will continue his outstretched care and guard- 
ianship over our devoted Institution, 

“We remain, 

“ Your Brethren, in Friendship, Love and Truth, 

“ JAMES L. RIDGELY, Ref. of Maryland. 

“ CHARLES MO WATT, Rep. of New York. 

“ H. HOPKINS, Rep. of Pennsylvania. 
“THOMAS WILDEY, P. G. Sire.” 

•July 1838. 
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The efforts of the friends of reform in this important particular attained 
something in the authority which was granted to the Lodges to hold their 
meetings at Temperance hotels, and a favorable feeling in many districts 
on this subject led to the erection “ of Odd-Fellows’ halls” in several towns 
in England — an intelligent writer in the “official” magazine informs us 
that but for a legal difficulty which is found to exist in the protection of the 
right of property of shareholders in stock companies for such purposes, that 
very many splendid halls would have been added to the number already 
erected. Efforts have been made to remove this disability by application to 
Parliament, as yet they have not been successful, no doubt however is en* 
tertained of accomplishing the object, when we shall have the gratification 
we trust of witnessing a divorce final and absolute between Odd-Fellow- 
ship and public houses. The “widows’ and orphans’ fund” which had 
been firmly established by the Derby Committee of 1836, seems during 
this year to have been the all-absorbing subject of interest to the broth* 
erhood, and to have enlisted in its cause the powerful influence of their 
wives, sisters and daughters — a writer in behalf of this fund, in view of 
the zeal of the ladies in promoting its success, has beautifully said “that 
woman last at the cross and first at the sepulchre, who softens the spirit 
of the fiery savage, and pours oil and ,wine and the balm of consolation in 
the bosom of civilized man, who in the hour of sickness smooths his 
pillow and moistens his parched and fevered lips, who lulls us to repose 
in infancy, teaches us to raise our hands and lisp our first prayer to the 
giver of all things, who when the storm of life assails us shares and 
softens the blow and cheers us to brighter days” was ardently engaged 
in the holy office of gamering for the “ widow and orphan.’* Ihe vast 
increase of the subscription list to the magazine will afford some idea of 
the value of the efforts of the ladies in behalf of this fund, and the zeal 
which they evinced in the success of the measure was no less indicative 
of purity of heart, than of an elevated and refined literary taste* 

While this interesting scene, was enacting in the subordinate depart* 
ments of the Order, and the delightful prospect of the success of the 
“widows’ and orphans’ fund” was thus opening before its friends, a cloud 
was gathering in the distant horizon, which blackening as it approach* 
ed, seemed destined to overwhelm the Order. It had become necessary 
in vindicating the authority of the laws to make an example of several 
individuals in the Manchester district, two of whom were expelled, and 
one was suspended at pleasure. These individuals had been formally 
tried before a special district committee, and their condemnation had 
created some excitement which it was presumed would pass off with the* 
occasion as a mere temporary ebullition ; but as it will be seen the 
friends of law and order, and the advocates of loyalty to the principles 
of the Order were to be greatly disappointed in this just expectation.—* 
These misguided brethren found ready champions in their respective 
lodges, who with intemperate haste denounced their trial and condemnation, 
and espousing their cause as victims of oppression, soon gathered 
around them a party, willing to overthrow the entire structure of Odd- 
Fellowship in their eager defence of a few obnoxious brethren — for a 
while the prospects of the Independent Order were dimmed, and the 
reckless war of the disaffected threatened seriously the harmony of Odd- 
Fellowship; but as the history of human experience has ever demon- 
23 
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strated, in this instance as in all others of a similar character the spirit of 
force and insubordination contained within itself the elements of its own 
destruction, and these efforts of violence opposed to law, system and 
government ultimated so far from injury to the Order, in fixing more stably 
if possible the deep foundations ot the institution. The lodge itself to 
which one of the expelled members belonged had espoused his cause, it 
dared most ridiculously to pass an order of expulsion against the “Inde- 
pendent Order** and to proclaim in an imbecile address to the community 
a justification of its course. This silly act of the lodge was followed up by 
a formal demand on the part of the obnoxious members for the amount 
of all the monies that they had respectively paid into their lodges since 
they were initiated. — The demand as a matter of course was treated with 
its merited contempt, when under legal advisers, suits were threatened by 
these expelled individuals to compel the lodges to refund their respective 
payments. — The publicity thus given to this internal difference in the In- 
dependent Order, afforded an opportunity to its enemies of uniting their 
aid with the disaffected to subject the institution to popular disfavor, and 
every encouragement was held out to them to persist in the vin- 
dication of their absurd claim. — Instigated by such counsels suits were 
accordingly brought against the officers of the lodges, the first of which 
was tried at an early period by consent, a report of which may be here 
annexed for the sake of preservation. 

Royle vs. Heaton and another — In this case the defendants who are the 
Noble Grand and Secretary of the “Rock of Hope Lodge of Independent 
Odd-Fellows,” were summoned to answer for the amount of subscription, 
which the plaintiff a member of the lodge had from time to time paid 
thereto, from the period of his entrance to that of his expulsion for an al- 
ledge breach of one of the laws in revealing the pass word of a degree. 
The chief commissioner having heard the cause proceeded to give judg- 
ment thereon. “ He said he had with great care read over and consider- 
ed the act of Parliament relative to secret societies, and he was clearly of 
opinion that “ the Order of Odd-Fellows was strictly an illegal association — 
that the law under which the plaintiff had been expelled was also illegal, 
and consequently that the plaintiff was entitled to recover the amount of 
his subscription, or otherwise to be fully reinstated in his lodge.” This de- 
cision was no less absurd in itself, than destructive of the best interest of 
the fraternity — absurd because if the premises were sound, to wit, that the 
society was illegal, it was not competent for a court of justice to award 
judgment that an individual should be reinstated in an illegal association — 
and because the reinstatement of the individual was not a question be- 
fore the court in a simple action of debt to recover a sum of money 
alleged to be due— it was destructive of the best interests of the Order, 
because it struck at once at its root, by seeking to take from it, an inher- 
ent right, the conservative principle of self-protection. The report of this 
case was tauntingly published in the newspapers of the day, and the en- 
tire corps of expelled and suspended members of the Order from the ear- 
liest period were invited to come forward and vindicate their alleged rights. 
Mr. Goulding a suspended member emboldened by this decision com- 
menced an action against Nelson lodge, to which he had formerly belong- 
ed, for a similar recovery. Preliminary to the trial of this cause , the G. 
Master of the Order and Board of Directors, in view of the great import* 
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ance .of the question at issue determined upon a consultation with 
the highest judicial authorities in the kingdom, and submitted to Sir John 
Campbell, his Majesty’s Attorney General, a statement of the case, accom- 
panied with the subjoined interrogatories, to which they had the satisfac- 
tion to receive the following succinct opinion. 


QUESTIONS. 

I* the Manchester Unity of the Independ- 
ent Order of Odd- Fellows, a legal, or an il- 
legal Society. 


ANSWERS. 

Some Tittle doubt may be entertained wheth- 
er the Society of Odd- Fellows may not he 
considered as coming within the letter of the 
provisions of the statutes respecting affiliated 
societies ; but it appears to be a very loyal, 
moral, useful, and praiseworthy Institution, — 
and I think the members may continue to meet 
according to the rules of the Order, as they 
have so long dote, without any danger of 
being called in question for a breach of the 
law. 


If the Manchester Unity is an illegal So- 
ciety, can a party expelled, or an individual 
who is desirous of leaving the Order, recover 
by an action in the Court of Requests, or any 
other Court, the amount of money paid by 
him into his Lodge ; and if he can recover, is 
he entitled to more than an equal quota or pro- 
portion of the surplus fund in possession ot the 
Lodge at the time of his expulsion ? 

If the Manchester Unity is an illegal So- 
ciety, what proceedings should be adopted to 
lender it a legal one ? 

If the Msnchestcr Unity is an illegal So- 
ciety, can the Lodge set-off against any claim 
a member may make after bis expulsion or 
withdrawal, sums of money paid him during 
sickness ; as also his proportion of the quar- 
terly expenses of the Lodge, from the date 
of his entrance up to the time of exclusion or 
withdrawal? 

Could not a rule for a writ of prohibition be 
obtained from the Court of King’s Bench, upon 
aa sifidarit of the facts, to restrain the Court 
of Requests from issuing execution, on the 
pound that their verdict (if against the So- 
ciety) is illegal, and contrary to law, and thus 
br»g the whole matter before that Court ? 


If the Society were illegal, an expelled 
member cannot, by law, recover back any part 
of the money paid by him to his Lodge, 


I do not see any necessity for the Society 
being remodelled. 

If the Society were dissolved, no member 
could elaim more than his share of the sur- 
plus : and if an account were taken on the foot- 
ing of the sums he has paid, there must be n 
setroff in respect of the sums he has received. 


1 think the Court of Conscience has ex- 
ceeded its jurisdiction, and if it proceeds in 
such coses, it might be restrained by a pro- 
hibition. 


And generally to advise? 


I would strongly recommend to the Odd- 
Fellows to keep clear of law proceedings al- 
together if possible ; let them try to go on 
quietly and harmoniously as hitherto. But 
should the Court of Conscience absurdly at- 
tempt to pot them down, by encouraging ac- 
tions against the Society by expelled or dis- 
contented members, I think an appliculion 
should be made to the Court of King 1 * Bench 
fora prohibition. 

(Signed) 

J. CAMPBELL. 

Temple, January 30 th, 1837. 


The case of Goulding vs. the Nelson lodge came up for hearing before 
the same court, and notwithstanding the opinion of the Attorney General, 
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it was decided as the former case had been against the lodge, but upon ap- 
plication for a stay of execution it was granted, and upon the request of the 
Court a copy of the case submitted and the opinion of the Attorney General 
was left for its consideration — at the next meeting of this court, the judge 
having reviewed the case of Royle, and discussed the ground of the opin- 
ion of the Attorney General, concluded by reversing the judgment, or re- 
fusing to allow any execution. The salutary effect of this decision cannot 
be conceived, unless it be regarded as having saved from entire destruc- 
tion the whole Order, and of having beyond all controversy established 
the legality and rightful authority of its government. Nothing had occur- 
red in the whole progress of the Order from its inception so alarming to 
its welfare, and nothing has contributed more to animate and cheer its 
votaries than the trying scenes through which they were called to pass in 
this eventful year. These difficulties were reported to A. M. C. at Roch- 
dale in the year 1838, and the course adopted highly approved. 


THE BURIAL. 


BY REV, BRO. E. YBiTBI REESE, OF BALTIMORE. 


They are moving to the church-yard, 
For “ the soul of one has fled !” 

And the sound of solemn music 
Follows close behind the dead ! 

There is gloom upon each feature — 
There is sadness in each eye. 

As the long line of the brotherhood 
Is passing slowly by ! 

They are moving to the ohurch-yard 
In regalia-honour clad — 

But each step is slow and heavy. 

For each anxious heart is sad. 

The widow’s grief— the orphan’s tear— 
Have claimed their kindred sigh 
From that noble band, who never pass, 

A suffering brother by ! 

They will stay the widow’s anguish. 
They will dry the orphan’s tear. 

In the darkest hour of sorrow. 

Will the helping hand be near; 

And the man of after years shall bless. 
Those guardians of his youth, 

And link his father’s memory 
With Friendship, Love and Truth! 
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According to our promise we proceed to review the third and last ground 
of objection to Odd-Fellow r ship named in our editorial of February — “ its 
mimicry of Free- Masonry We have often reflected with surprise ming- 
led with regret upon the jealousy entertained bv some of the members of 
the Masonic Fraternity in regard to the Order of Odd-Fellows, when those 
who compose the two brotherhoods should look upon each other in the 
endearing relation of joint-laborers in the cause of virtue and benevo- 
lence. Twin offspring of beneficence and united by kindred sympathies 
the two Orders should go hand in hand and, so far from suffering jealousy 
or invidious rivalry to sever the bonds that link them together, should 
make common cause and shew to the world that however they may be 
separated by mere shades of distinction, the two are essentially alike in 
feeling and principle. It has been urged by the exclusive advocates of 
Free-Masonry that Odd-Fellowship is nothing more nor less than an imi- 
tation of that institution — that its ritual is copied from the forms and cere- 
monies of Masonry, and that therefore it is not entitled to the veneration 
which attaches to the more ancient, but certainly not more useful associa- 
tion to which they belong. Being ourselves Masons as well as Odd-Fel- 
lows we claim to possess, so far as the essential degrees of both are con- 
cerned, a fair opportunity of judging of their respective merits, and we 
confess that we have never been able to see the slightest ground for jeal- 
ousy, or unfriendly feeling between them. That they both avail them- 
selves of signs and tokens as the means of intercommunication is true, and 
that their ceremonies have reference in common to incidents and usages 
that belong to ages long past cannot be denied ; nay more, that they both 
have for their object the amelioration of the condition of the human race 
will be readily aamitted, but that therefore the one must be a copy, mimic- 
ry or imitation of the other, we most unhesitatingly deny. — Joint off- 
spring of benevolence, they both bear the stamp of their common parent- 
age, but as well might we say that two brothers are copies of each other, 
because of the likeness of each to the common parent, as to assert that two 
institutions which, notwithstanding their general resemblances have their 
distinctive marks so strongly defined, are copies of each other. We are 
ready to acknowledge that the existence of Masonry as an ancient and 
honorable institution, which had been fostered by the good and the wise 
for centuries, might have suggested to the founders of Odd-Fellowship 
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the idea of association for the promotion of good feeling and universal phi- 
lanthropy. Nor are we backward in admitting that the successful use of 
signs and tokens for the purpose of distinguishing the initiated from the 
world at large, had great weight in causing the adoption of a similar plan 
to distinguish Odd-Fellows from others, but further than this we cannot 
go, as in doing so we should do violence to our sense of justice and right. 
It must be distinctly understood that the use of signs ana tokens, is by no 
means original with the Masonic Order, but is of origin among the primi- 
tive ages of the world, and may be said indeed to be of divine authority. 
In effecting similar ends, similar means are apt to suggest themselves, not 
because of any likeness between them, but because they grow out of the 
circumstances of the case and are necessarily incident to the general pur- 
poses in view. So is it with Odd-Fellowship and Free-Masonry, the pro- 
motion of benevolence is the object of both, and therefore brotherly love 
and affection are inculcated by both, as the readiest mode of arriving at the 
end. A limitation as to the recipients of the charities of both, growing out 
of the propriety of doing the most possible good with means comparatively 
small, is found to exist in both, not because the one is copied from the oth- 
er, but because the same experience and wisdom acting originally and in- 
dependently have led to the same result. As an auxiliary to this very lim- 
itation, and to prevent the misappropriation of the funds contributed, it was 
deemed proper in both institutions to adopt a mode of intercommunication 
which should be understood by the affiliated alone, and in selecting the 
plan best suited to embrace the whole human family, it appeared that spok- 
en or written language was too sectional in its character, and that a some- 
thing that might be universally understood at all times and in all places, 
in the broad light of day and during the darkness of midnight, amid the 
din of arms and in the silence of the council chamber, and the same discri- 
mination that dictated to Masonry the use of signs and tokens suggested 
to Odd-Fellowship similar channels of intercommunication. The history 
of benevolence and brotherly love is the history of the human family, par- 
ticularly during the earlier ages of the world, of which the old testament 
is the most ancient and best authenticated record, and consequently the 
source to which the founders of Masonry and Odd-Fellowship would ne- 
cessarily look for incidents and other materials, illustrative of the moral 
lessons which they wished to impart. That in making out the groundwork 
of the two associations reference was had to the same common fountain of 
wisdom must be evident, and is it strange then, that the emblems of both 
should point to passages of Holy Writ for their sanctions, or is it proof of 
imitation on the part of either, that the illustrations selected bear a resem- 
blance to each other, when, if made use of at all, they must be derived from 
the same volume ? Thus much for Odd-Fellowship’s being a servile imi- 
tation or mimicry of Free-Masonry, and we would nere close what we de- 
signed to say on this whole subject, but the occasion invites to some' remarks 
on the effects of this jealousy on the part of some of our Masonic brethren, 
not only upon the Masonic Order itself but upon the world at large, and to 
a review of the influence which it exerts, in defeating the very object for 
which both of the fraternities were instituted. As joint laborers in the 
same glorious cause, Odd-Fellows and Free-Masons should, in their inter- 
course with each other, be governed by the enlightened liberality dictated 
by mutual and entire confidence. Instead of bemg envious of the increas- 
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ing power of Odd-Fellowship, our Masonic brethren should view and treat 
us as so many members of the same family emulating their virtues, and 
carrying out practically the same human benefactions. Where jealousy 
now exists there should be nothing but generous and magnanimous rivalry 
and mutual effort, not to be outdone in the race of well-doing. As for the 
insignia of the two Orders they should be regarded as the emblems of 
Friendship , Love and Truth united to Faith , Hope and Charity. When 
such shall become the feeling and the course pursued, the distinctions be- 
tween Free-Masonry and Odd-Fellowship will be merged in the more 
comprehensive name of Philanthropy exerted for the welfare of the human 
race, and the good and the wise of all nations will unite under the banner 
of Charity and Love. 

We have already said that we are Masons as well as Odd-Fellows, and 
we can safely add, that, apart from the shades of difference in the details, 
we know of no distinction so far as purity of motive and active benevolence 
are concerned. As Odd-Fellows we might perhaps claim a superiority in 
the active means employed and the never-ending watchfulness required 
in working out the plans of beneficence designated by the Order. On the 
other hand, as Masons we might be disposed to demand superior consid- 
eration for antiquity and the weight of character which it generally confers, 
whilst 8s philanthropists all of our wishes would be gratified were we to 
behold Masons and Odd-Fellows equally vigilant and self-devoted in pro- 
moting the holy ends for which they are alike united. We pray that there 
may be an end of the evil spirit, w r hich in creating heart-burning and di- 
visions among good men, can tend to no beneficial result, but must im- 
pede the onward march of “ peace on earth and good-will among men.” 
Let not the opponents of benevolence rejoice that they behold its votaries 
at war with each other, and let not the revilers of secret associations be 
gratified in witnessing two of the most powerful that have ever existed 
engaged in detracting from the excellence and effectiveness of each other. 
Our anxious desire is that the same bright sunshine that sheds its glories 
on the triumphant banners of Odd-Fellowship may pour its radiance on 
the uplifted standard of Masonry, and that whilst the rallying words of our 
Order — Friendship , Love and Truth — are borne on every gale, they shall 
be mingled with the breathings of “Faith, Hope and Charity .” Let jeal- 
ousy be at rest and hand in hand let us cheer each other in the rivalry of 
good works. When the bigoted and illiberal persecutions which have pur- 
sued, and to some extent still continue to attend the two Orders shall have 
ceased, when the spotless banner of universal concord shall float in tri- 
umph on every breeze then, and not till then, will we consent that any but 
the kindest and most hearty co-operation shall exist between institutions 
consecrated to the holiest and purest purposes. In the warfare that we 
wage against vice and its attendant evils — penury and want — we tell our 
brethren in Masonry to press onward and excel us if they can in relieving 
the needy and sustaining the weak, in cheering the broken-hearted ana 

E ’ving comfort to the careworn and, at the same time, we exhort our be- 
ved brethren in Odd-Fellowship to raise their standard still higher and 
win the laurels w r hich ever crown the toils of all whose lives are guided 
by Friendship , Love and Truth. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

We are indebted to Grand Sire Kennedy for a perusal of his interesting 
correspondence with a distinguished P. P. G. M. of the Stockport dis- 
trict England, and it is with great pleasure we announce to the Order 
in this country the gratifying intelligence, that the prospect of reproducing 
uniformity in the work in the two countries is truly encouraging. We 
subjoin extracts from the proceedings of the Grand Annual Committee of 
the Stockport district, and are permitted to add that the Liverpool district 
is equally alive to this all-important subject. When it is recollected that 
the Stockport and Liverpool districts are two of the largest in the Unity, 
we may well hope that success will crown their united efforts. 

Grand Annual Committee of the Stockport District , held at the Flower of 
the Forest Lodge House , Bee Hive ) Portwood, Dec . 27, 1841. 

Propositions for the Wigan A. M. C., 1842. 

From Unity Lodge — That as we perceive from the American correspondence, that 
many of our brethren have emigrated, taking along with them their cards, in full ex- 
pectation of being duly regularly admitted into lodges in America, but unfortunately 
they have been disappointed, through some misunderstanding that has hitherto existed 
between the heads of our Order in both hemispheres ; we therefore beg leave to c&U 
the attention of the deputies, who are about to assemble at the next ensuing A. 
M. C., to take into their* most serious consideration, the propriety of forthwith estab- 
lishing the signs, pass- words, and grips, of the old degrees, and such other measures as 
will be calculated to allay all unpleasant feelings that may 3till exist, and bring the Or- 
der in both countries into one focus; finding that our American brethren have not yet 
deviated from those philanthropic principles, upon which our Order is based, we there- 
fore deem them worthy of our strictest attention. 

From Samaritan's Pride Lodge — That the G. M. and board of directors be called 
upon to produce the correspondence from America, as relating to the application from 
the U. S. to be furnished with a knowledge of our work of the Order, to enable them to 
know our members with cards or clearances, in order to their being admitted members 
in the American lodges. 


The following letter was addressed by the Corresponding Secretary in obe- 
dience to the resolution of the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States , 
at its last session , to the Manchester Unity , Great Britain . 

I. O. 0. F. 

Office Coa. & Rec. Sec’ry, R. W. G. L. of the U. S. > 
Baltimore, January 27 th 9 1842. J 

THE a. W. G. LODGE OF THE D. STATES OF AMEBICA, 

To the Grand Man ter, Deputy Grand Master , Board qf Directors of the Manchester 
Unity y and Brethren qf the Independent Order qf Odd-Fellows in England — 
Greeting : 

Well-beloved Brethren — 

The undersigned. Corresponding Secretary of the R. W. G. Lodge of the United States, 
has the honor of presenting the sincere grutulations of that body to the brotherhood in Eng- 
land at the prosperous condition of our beloved Order throughout that jurisdiction, and to 
renew the assurances so often heretofore expressed, of her ready, earnest and ardent co- 
operation with the Manchester Uuity, to extend the principles of Odd-Fellowship to every 
'“nook and corner” of the earth. 

During no period of the history of the Order in America, has its condition been so pros- 
perous, orits prospects more brilliant than at the present time. Peace and harmony — “Friend- 
ship, Love and Truth’* prevail in every quarter of our jurisdiction, and the march of Odd- 
Fcllowshin is still onward in strength, character and usefulness. Herewith you will rcr- 
ccive the Journal of the Proceedings of the Grand Lodge of the United States, held in the 
city of Baltimore, on the 20, 21 , 22, 23, 24 and 25th days of September 1811 — from this docu- 
ment you will learn the interesting detail of the Order in each State of the Union— and will 
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be enabled to institute a comparison of its present, with its former history and position in this 
eonntrv. While it is thus a source of profound satisfaction to the undersigned, to acquaint you 
with the healthful and prosperous condition of Odd-Fellowship in this hemisphere, he will 
not disguise the fact that the aspect of the present relations between the Manchester Unity, and 
the Grand Lodge of the United States, are by no means calculated to promote the interest 
of the Order in either jurisdiction. Those relations, inauspicious as they appear, are the 
resalt of misconception and misunderstanding it is believea, and may now easily, in the 
opinion of the undersigned, be adjusted, when if permitted to continue in their present in- 
harmonious posture, they may tend to results of the deepest injury to Odd- Fellowship as a 
system, throughout the worla, and become the source of evils, sadly to be deplored by all. 
The undersigned in the winter of 1841, addressed an official letter to the Grand Master and 
Board of Directors of the Manchester Unity, the delivery of which was entrusted to brother 
Pooly, G. Marshal of the G. Lodge of New York, who mailed the same at Liverpool to the 
address of Grand Corresponding Secretary Ratcliffe at Manchester — to that letter no reply 
has been received — yet, the minutes of the Proceedings of the Moveable Committee which 
assembled at the Isle of Man on the 31st May, 1,2, 3, 4 and 5th daps of June, 1841, furnish 
evidence that it had been duly received, and gave rise to proceedings in that body, which 
have been the subject of profound regret to your brethren in this jurisdiction. Those pro- 
ceedings arc to be found on page 8 of the Journal referred to, and are of the following tenor: 

Resolved 11, We perceive from the American Correspondence that brethren arriving in 
that country labour under great disadvantages, and can seldom, if ever, avail themselves of 
the benefits of Odd- Fellowship in American Lodges as at present constituted. We consider 
it advisable that the Board of Directors be empowered either to open Lodges , or to take such 
step* as may seem to them better calculated to carry out the principles of our Institution 

“ Resolved, That the Grand Master and Board of Directors communicate to the next con- 
ference of the United States, that unless arrangements be made in America previous to the 
next A. M. C., to treat members arriving from England in the true spirit of Odd- Fellow- 
ship, the Directors will be under the necessity of making such arrangements for the inter- 
est and comfort of the members of the Independent Order now in America as may accm to 
them most proper." 

la the discharge of my official duty these proceedings were made the subject of a special 
cocamaaieation to the Grand Lodge of the United States at its last session, and after mature 
deliberation upon the importance of the matter, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted by that body. 

Revolved, That the Grand Corresponding Secretary address a communication to the A. M. 
C. on the subject of the difference existing between us, and endeavor to impress on that body 
(be importance of adhering to the ancient language, rules and regulations of the Order — 
and mildly bat firmly protest against any attempt to interfere with the Order in the United 

States.” 

In obedience to the instructions of the resolution just cited, the undersigned begs leave, 
in relation to so much of the resolution of the A. M. C. as proposes “ either to open Lodges 
in. America, or to take such steps as may seem to them best calculated to cart y out the princi- 
ples of the institution,” to refer to the subjoined Charter of the Grand Lodge of the United 
States, the terms and language of which it is presumed will sufficiently explain the relative 
position of the two bodies, and will demonstrate of itself without the aid of comment, the 
entire independence of the Grand Lodge of the United States in the business of Odd- Fel- 
lowship in America. 

I. O. O. P. 

This Dispensation granted by consent of the Grand Master and past and present Officers 
from various Lodges connected with the Manchester Unity, assembled in Grand Committee. 

In consideration of the Charter formerly granted by the Duke of York Lodge, Preston, to 
certain Officers and Brothers of the Independent Order of Odd -Fallows in Baltimore, in the 
United States of 4merica, We tho undersigned respectively Officers of the Independent 
Order of Odd-Fellows in Great Britain, do ratify, grant and confirm such Charter, and also 
hereby grant, authorise and empower the Grand Sire, Deputy Grand Sire, Representa- 
tives and Proxies of the Grand Lodge of the United States oT America to conduct the busi- 
ness of Odd- Fellowship without the interference of any other country , so long as the samo 
is administered according to the principles and purity of Odd-Fellowship. This Charter 
beine granted as a free gift from tho Grand Annual JVJovcablc Committee, m Manchester as- 
sembled on the 16th day of Mav in the year 1926. 

In soilness whereof we have ncreunto affixed our seals, displayed the colours of our Order, 
and subscribed our names the day and year above written. 

William Axmit, G. M. [sbal.1 I Robert Naylob, Pr. G. M. [seal.] 

Thomas Derbyshire, D. G. M. [seal.] | B. H. Redfern, Pr. D. G. M. [seal.] 

Mask Waedle, P. G. & C S. [sbal.1 I Thomas Armit, P. G M. (seal.) 

Blaumoyt Hodgson, Trca. [seal.] | John Duckworth, Pr. P. G. M. [seal, j 

L. W. Smith, Pr. G. M. [seal.] 

Moses Lbe, Pr. P. G. M. [seal. | 

John TAYLon, Pr. P. D. G. M. [seal.] 

T, Abott, Pr. G. M. [seal.] 
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It is needless for the undersigned to add more to this part of his instructions, than to reit- 
erate the entire sovereignty of the Grand Lodge of the United States, in the concerns of Odd- 
Fellowship in its owu jurisdiction, and to assure our brethren in England that whilst that body 
has a most sincere and affectionate desire to co-operate in the spirit of brotherly love with the 
Manchester Unity in spreading the principles of Odd-Fellowship throughout the earth, 
she can never at auy hazard permit her exclusive legitimate authority in Odd-Fellowship in 
this country, to be in the slightest degree infringed. The language of the resolutions of the 
Isle of Man Moveable Committee are calculated to give offence, but regarding it as rather in- 
considerate, than designed, the Grand Lodge of the U. States has contented itself at this time 
with the simple direction to the undersigned “ to protest mildly but firmly iu her behalf 
against any attempt by the Manchester Unity to interfere with the Order in the United 
States.*’ it is due to the importance of the subject, that an inquiry should be made into the 
causes which led to the passage of these resolutions by the Moveable Committee. It is said 
** that brother ’« arriving in the United Stales labour under great disadvantages , and can 
seldom if ever avail themselves qf the benefits of Odd- Fellowship in American lodges as at 
present constituted.” If by the language of this resolution the idea is meant to be conveyed, 
that our English brethren who visit this country are unaided when destitute or necessitous, 
by American lodges, it is proper to disabuse our friends abroad of an opinion concerning the 
principles and practices of the Institution in America, as erroneous, as it is unjust. None 
such are ever permitted to go unassisted, as the records of the Grand Lodge of the United 
States will amply testify ; but if however it is designed to be intimated that American lodges 
do not receive into their lod»e rooms as members, or visitors, individuals claiming to be Odd- 
Fellows, whether from Eugland, or from auy other quarter of the Earth, who are incapable 
of furnishing evidence of that fact, by tbc character of their work, we are bound to acknowl- 
edge the truth of the remark, and a consideration of the circumstances which have produced 
this difficulty, will shew clearly, that our Brethren in England, have reproached us withoutjus- 
ficc,for results, which they have by a series of independent changes in the character of the 
Order, themselves successfully brought about. The Work of the Order as originally known 
was practiced in this jurisdiction with strict fidelity until the year 18*26, when it became ne- 
possary in consequence of a change in the very first principle in England, that an effort should 
be made to produce uniformity in the Order — Thomas W ildey then G. Sire of the U. States, 
visited Manchester by appointment for that express object. Whilst in England he was in- 
structed in this change, and in tbc entire work ; upon his return he submitted an official report 
to the G. Lodge of the Uqitcd States, and at his urgent solicitation it was resolved by that body 


to conform to the change, not however, without the most earnest and continued remonstrance 
against the measure by the State of Pennsylvania, then, the most influential jurisdiction in 
the Ordei in the United States. The language of Odd-Fellowship was thus again made 
uniform, and has continued unchanged from that time in this country — and the lodges in Amer- 
ica “ os now constituted ,** arc precisely the same as they ever have been. How then does 
it happen “ that Fnglislt Brethren arriving in the United States , labour under great disad- 
vantages, and can seldom , \f ever , avail themselves cf the benefits of Odd- Fellowship in Amer - 
ican lodges as now constituted ?” The answer is at haud. They know not the ancient lan- 
guage of the Order, and speak a tongue unintelligible to this jurisdiction. Is it not there- 
fore apparent that the failure on your part to consult the Order in the United States, and 
the exercise of independent authority to mould its features at pleasure in England have pro- 
duced this much to be deplored result? It has beeu the anxious desire for many years of 
the Grand Lodge of the United States to preserve a regular, and full correspondence with 
the proper authority in the Board of Directors of England, in relation to the general con- 
cerns of the Order, and especially in reference to the momentous subject of the work or lan- 
guage of Odd-Fellowship— this wish has been heightened, by circumstances which have 
brought to her knowledge the necessity which has compelled many Lodges in America to 
distrust, if not to turn away, members from your jurisdiction, inconsequence of their inabil- 
ity to converse in the language of the Order as wc received it from England, and as we now 
know it, and desire to preserve it. The great solicitude of the Grand Lodge of the United 
States on this subject, has from year to year impelled her, earnestly and affectionately to ex- 
postulate with the Manchester Unity upon the propriety, and justice of maintaining the ori- 
ginal institutes of the Order, and although she may have subjected herself to the imputation 
of importunity by the number and frequency of her appeals to the mother country, yet she lias 
ever Deen influenced by a sincere desire to preserve unimpaired the work of Odd-Fellow- 
ship, and has not yet abandoned the hope of closing securely the doors of her lodge rooms 
against that spirit of change and innovation, which in its all pervading influence now*a-days 
is making fearful inroads upon the ancient teachings of the temple. Hitherto her remon- 
strances if they have not been received with positive displeasure, certainly have produced 
no congenial response, and have awakened no interest indicative of a regard for the subject 
corresponding with the great importance, which has ever been attached to it in this country. 
It is true that in the “official correspondence’* of 1838 with this department, the senti- 
ment which we expressed “that next to Religion Odd-Fellowship was the best institution 
which Providence had given to man for the amelioration of his moral and social relations*' 
is cordially reciprocated, * * * * * * 

find assurance is added “ that no definite action would ever be made without our knowledge 9 * 
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—yet the most important changes in, and departures from, the ancient language have been 
made in your jurisdiction, and propositions further materially to change the structure of 
Odd-Fellowship are now pending before the Order in England. We do not venture to 
deny, or doubt the authority of the Manchester Unity in the premises, but having been 
educated in the principles and teachings of the ancient school, we venerate the early 
simplicity of the language of Odd-Fellowship, and earnestly but respectfully, once more 
invite your calm and dispassionate consideration of the subject. If the principles of the Or- 
der are worthy of preservation — if they are destined to be spread throughout the civilized 
earth, wherever the enterprising and daring spirit of Englishmen, and Americans may lead 
them, the language by which they are to be understood, and made practically operative should 
be one, consistent, identical— otherwise in the confusion of tongue* the fate of the Order, 
in another quarter of a century, may be read in the history of the ancient tower. It may 
be that in the strength and power of the Order under your jurisdiction, iu the volume of its 
details, and the scattered location of its subordinates, great difficulties may be found to lie 
in the wav, of reproducing uniformity; but these obstacles although great, have not de- 
terred us from again pressing the subject upon your attention, nor has the unwelcome re- 
ception of the repeated suggestions hitherto respectfully offered, forbid the hope, still ardent- 
ly indulged by the Grand Lodge of the United States, that this important concern will 
cease to be of no regard to the Manchester Unity. If the protection due to the thousands 
of Odd-Fellows, whom necessity or inclination brings to our happy land in quest of employ- 
ment and gain, now uncxerted by reason of the confusion in the language of the Order, will 
not admonish the Manchester Unity of the error already committed in the change which lias 
been made, and of the necessity of a return to first principles, it may still be hoped, that 
the welfare of the institution itself, as essentially interwoven with its identity wherever 
practiced, may not be longer disregarded. The Grand Lodge of the United States influenced 
alone by an anxious desire to preserve the most affectionate communion with the Manchester 
Unity, and regarding the wider difference in the work of the Order between the two juris- 
diction so likely to flow from independent and distinct modifications of it from time to time 
without mutual consultation and agreement, as certain, in the end to lead to entire estrange- 
ment in their relations, at its last session gave to this subject its most serious consideration. — 
The nndersigned has the honour herewith to submit “ official” copies of the several resolu- 
tions adopted by that body. 

R. W. G. Lodge of the United States, I. O. O. F. > 
September Session, 1841. { 

“ Resolved , That the difficulties existing in the Order by a want of uniformity in tho 
Work, is deeply deplored by this Grand Lodge. 

“ Resolved, That so soon as sufficient funds can be procured to defray the expense, one or 
more members of the Order shall be appointed to visit England — with instructions to confer 
with the Manchester Unity, on the subject of the difference in the Work of the Order, and 
to use their beat endeavours to procure a return to the ancient work. 

“ Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary address a communication to each G. Lodge 
and Grand Encampment working under the jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of the United 
States, stating the importance of the object to be attaiued by a deputation to England, and ask- 
ing a contribution of at least ten dollars from each Subordinate Lodge or Encampment under 
their jurisdiction, to be applied to defraying the expenses of one or more members to be ap- 
pointed to visit England authorised to use their best endeavours to obtain uniformity in tne 
Work of the Order.” 

These proceedings furnish on earnest of the deep interest which is felt in this country for 
the prosperity and preservation of the institution of Odd- Fellowship, — the unanimity with 
which they were adopted may serve to shew, the all-pervading character of that interest 
throughout our whole jurisdiction. 

The Grand Lodge of the United States being exclusively a legislative body, exerting a 
raeral supervisory care and protection over the various State governments in Odd-Fel- 
lowship, possesses a very limited revenue — hence the necessity of the appeal made to the 
working Lodges and Encampments, in the resolutions of that body to furnish tho means for 
the proposed visitation to your jurisdiction. The uniform devotion to the general interests 
of the Order manifested by the lodges in the United States, leave no doubt of a ready, cor- 
dial and cheerful lesponse on their part, to this application, and wc indulge the hope that ere 
a Deputation of your American brethren will visit you, to confer with the Manchester 
Unity upon this interesting subject. That you will meet them in a Spirit of brotherly love 
and liberality, wc cannot permit ourselves to doubt, and that their mission may be crown-* 
H with success is the anxious wish of every American Odd-Fellow. 

I am, very truly, your 

brother, in F. L. & T. 

JAS. L. RIDGELY, 

C. S. 
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HOMS CORRESPONDENCE. 

New York — Extract of a letter from P. G . Horatio Gates of Buffalo , dated 

January 31, 1842. 

“ Our lodge being the youngest is of course considerably tbe smallest in numbers. — 
It however contains over one hundred good paying brothers. Niagara, numbers about 
8(H), Buffalo over 200, — No. 48 was necessarily at its start involved in considerable debt. 
The other two lodges having just undertaken the erection of a suitable room for their 
meetings, our little band then only 16 in number, boldly entered into the plan at one- 
third of the expense. We have since discharged the entire debt and now stand in good 
credit among the brethren. We have no reason to complain of the character of our Or- 
der anywhere in New York; but we have certainly good reason to be proud of its high 
moral tone in Buffalo and Rochester. Genesee Lodge No. 51, at Rochester, is a swarm 
out of the Tehoseroron hive, and is probably as select a band of brethren as can be 
found in the Union.” 


Virginia— Extract of a letter from District Deputy Grand Sire Geo . M. 

Bain, dated February 28, 1842. 

** According to the authority vested in me by our M. W. Grand Sire, I proceeded to 
Smithfield on Wednesday the 16th inst and on that evening opened and installed tbe 
officers of Damascus Encampment No. 9, in ample form. The officers chosen are J. 
B. Southall, C. P., M. T. Dickson, H. P., David A. Bain, S. W., D. Wills, Scribe, and 
W. P. Jourdon^ Treasurer. The character of the Order is well sustained in Smith- 
field, being in the hands of men of the right stamp.” 


Ohio— Extract of a letter from Grand Master Thomas, dated March 2, 1842. 

“ I proceeded to Franklin, a flourishing town distant about 35 miles from Cincinnati, 
in Warren county, accompanied by D. G . M* Sherlock and others, where I duly insti- 
tuted “ Warren Lodge No. 11,” on the 12th ult. A large number of brethren from Day- 
ton were present and participated in the ceremonies. From tbe zeal manifested In this 
new lodge, and the general character of the members as citizens, I feel warranted in 
saying, mat the brightest prospects are before them. I am happy in assuring you that 
the Order in this State is highly prosperous — the greatest harmony and good feeling pre- 
vails in all its branches — the meetings are well attended and the true spirit pervades — 
the entire Order increases with a healthy pace. We shall celebrate the Anniversary of 
Odd-Fdlowslrip (26th April,) by a public procession, which promises to be the largest 
ever held in the west. The dinner on the occasion will be on strict temperance priner- 
pies. The oration will be delivered by P. G. John Brough of Columbus, Ohio.” 


Missouri — Extract of a letter from Grand Master Me Kenney, dated Si . 
Louis , February 14, 1842. 

« Several English Odd-Fellows have latterly made efforts to visit our lodges, but I 
regret to say we have not been able to admit them save in one instance. The change 
of the language has been such in England that we can scarcely recognise their country- 
men any longer as Odd-Fellows. Tnis state of things should not be : and I am truly 
gratified that the Grand Lodge of the United States has taken the matter in hand to bring 
about uniformity in the work throughout the Earth. The lodges and encampments of 
this State have cheerfully subscribed $10 each ($50) to be applied to the defrayment of 
the expense of the proposed Deputation to England. I am rejoiced to say that the Or- 
der in Missouri is in a flatteringly prosperous condition. From advices from the interi- 
or, we shall have doubtless to open several new lodges north of the Missouri in the 
spring, at Lexington, Fayette, Richmond, Columbia, Palmyra and Liberty. I contem- 
plate making an official tour next March through the Nortnern part of the State.” 


Louisiana — Extract of a letter from Grand Master A. Mondelli, dated JV*. 
Orleans , February 28, 1842. 

“ It is with pleasure I communicate to your department the information that the R. 
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W. G. Lodge of Louisiana and her two subordinates in this State have promptly res- 
ponded to the call in aid of the all important deputation to England — the amount shall 
be remitted as directed ($30). The state of the Order in Louisiana is, considering our 
difficulties, quite cheering.” 


Extract of a letter from H. P. John C. Brady , Louisiana Encampment , No. 
2, dated Bayou Sara , February 18, 1842. 

u I enclose ($10) subscription to the English deputation, for the object so much to be 
desired. We are progressing here, adding to our little band, and hope erelong to mus- 
ter a goodly number.” 


Illinois — Extract of a letter from D. D. G. Sire John G. Potts , dated Ga- 
lena, February 8, 1842. 

" Pursuant to the deputation from the Grand Sire I am by appointment to proceed to 
Springfield to reinstitute the Grand Lodge of Illinois on the 10th of March, from which 
time I think a brighter prospect will open before us. I will report at any early day; 
meanwhile herewith is. transmitted the return of Iowa lodge, No. 1, Wisconsin Territory, 
with its dues— you will perceive that it is in a healthful condition.” 


Alabama— Extract of a letter from Grand Master C. J. B. Fischer , doled 
Mobile , February 20, 1842. 

“ Herewith is the official return of the organization of the Grand Lodge of the State 
of Alabama. This State will respond to the request in aid of the English Mission, and 
we heartily wish it all success — all is well in this State.” 


Tennessee — Extract of a letter from Grand Master Kezer of Tennessee , 
dated Nashville , February 28, 1842. 

“ We are anxious to have an Encampment, and we desire to be perfected in all the 
Work of the Order. It is our misfortune never to have had the benefit of the personal 
counsel of one, well qualified to instruct us in the details of the work. We are never- 
theless anxious to be improved, and in point of zeal, and earnest love for the principles 
of Odd-Fellowship we defer to no lodge in the U. States. To accomplish if practica- 
ble this great end, I transmit the following resolutions adopted at a Convention of the 
lodges in this State. 

M Resolved, By the Odd-Fellows of the State of Tennessee, in Convention assembled. 
That the manifest interest of the Order in this State requires that an agent from the G. 
Lodge of the United States should visit this State to instruct the brethren in many im- 
portant particulars of vital interest. 

Resowed, That in view of the inability of the Grand Lodge of the United States to 
meet such an expenditure this Convention will and does hereby appropriate the sum of 
two hundred dollars to insure the presence of a qualified agent from that body. 

Resolved, That the Chairman and Secretary be requested to transmit a copy of these 
proceedings (o brother Jas. L. Ridgely, and earnestly to solicit his influence in behalf of 
this request. 

The above proceedings were submitted to the Grand Sire, and our breth- 
ren in Tennessee will no doubt be gratified to learn that they have receiv- 
ed his prompt attention. — ( Editor .) 


Extract of a letter from P. G. C. C. Trabue , one of the earliest and most 
distinguished members of the Order in Tennessee — we are pained to hear 
of his declining health , and pray that he may be restored to his former use- 
fulness in all his relations of life — NaskviUe , March 11, 1842. 


“ It grieves me that my declining health has not allowed me to visit the lodges this 
winter, so that I am not able to speak very accurately or minutely of all recent transac- 
tions, I know however enough to say that the Order is in a most flourishing state, in- 
deed could not w ell be more so ; as there is seldom a meeting but there arc some initial 
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tions, and those of the most respectable citizens, young mechanics, doctors, lawyers, 
and merchants. — Nor is the enthusiasm on the subject confined to the two lodges in 
Nashville and her citizens, but has extended to the neighbouring towns. A lodge was 
constituted a few months since at Columbia, and is filling up as I learn very fast with 
good and worthy brothers. At Spring Hill also a number of brothers are qualifying 
themselves to apply for a charter, and the same may be said of the other surrounding 
towns, but none of them so far advanced as Spring Hill. 

“The very best feelings exist towards the Order, on the part of all of the citizens and 
especially the ladies, who are always first and foremast in every good, and perfect word 
ana work, since many of them have witnessed the blessings, in time of need, of Odd- 
Fellowship. 

“It affords me much pleasure to say that the Masonic Order, has always treated U9 
with the utmost kindness ; and seem disposed to act in concert with us in the distribu- 
tion of blessings through the city, rather than to array themselves in a belligerent atti- 
tude towards us. We are now about of equal number with them ; and I trust that the 
only struggle between us may ever be, to vie with each other in our efforts, to do good. 

To raise the widow'* head, and restore the wonted smile, 

To aueud the tick man'* bed, and teach the orphan child. 

m ‘‘As the friend of HUMANITY, I rejoice exceedingly that Odd-Fellowship has found 
its way to Nashville, and I trust that the universal benevolence of its principles and 
precepts may be diffused throughout this community ; and that 'ere long its mild, and 
gentle teachings may be the guide of all of its citizens in their intercourse with each 
other. 

“ As one of the earliest advocates of Odd-Fellowship, and among the first to embrace 
it in this place, it has fallen on me in part, to defend it from some of the many objec- 
tions raised against it, and assist to place it upon that high footing, it so well deserves. 
It has been said that the human family were kind by nature, and that there was no ne- 
cessity for secret societies, and this working in the dark in a matter so universally prac- 
tised by the good, and kind of all countries. Those who speak thus forget that in union 
there is strength and that it is the duty of a benevolent man to keep secret his charities. 

“ A conscientious and good man is bound by inclination and duty to set apart a por- 
tion of his annual income, to the relief of the poor , but as the demands for relief might 
often be larger than convenient to spare, it is necessary to embody our donations to en- 
large their usefulness. — Again, the fastidiousness of our nature might revolt at the ac- 
ceptance of the beneficence of an individual neighbour, and yet accept with gladness 
the temporaiy relief voted by the lodge of which he was a member, and to the funds of 
which he baa in more propitious days contributed. 

“The value of a kindness is often enhanced by the manner of the giver, so the inde- 
pendence of the acceptor might not be affected by the manner of its acceptance ; — and 
as a single failure in business, or in our legitimate enterprises may involve us in per- 

J ietual trouble the desire of independence, (should sickness accompany the wreck of 
brtune,) would seem to dictate tne prudence to provide a haven into which we might 
steer to await returning health and genial sunshine. 

“But heretofore I have merely considered our institution in the light of a charitable 
society, which all the initiated know is the least of its virtues ; nor is it fit, and proper 
for me here to extend ray remarks upon the more hidden mysteries, and deeper treasures 
of the Order, which affect the well-being of its members m life, reputation, family and 
friends. — Nor will I speak of the obligation it imposes to preserve good order in society, 
while it forbids interference in the affairs of the rest of mankind; and makes us repudi- 
ate distracting discussions of politics and religion.** 


South Carolina and Georgia — Extract of a Utter from Rev. Bro. Albert 
Case , dated CharUston, March 7, 1842. 

“ Herewith I transmit an official return of the institution of “ Oglethorpe Lodge^No. 
1,” at Savannah, Georgia — the officers elected were — Bro. Alvan N. Miller, N. G.; 
James Read, V. G.; Hall Goudy, Sec’ry ; John Dorsett, Treasurer. Five gen- 
tlemen were initiated on the night of the 4th, and the lodge is in a fine way to become 
large as it is already respectable. 

“ Our lodges here are doing business enough, I think for the present. Odd-Fellow- 
ship has taken a high stand Here, and the prospect is it will sustain its present exalted 
character. Wo have good brethren who arc deeply interested in the Order. The En- 
campment has been formed, and is rapidly increasing in numbers. Many of our Ma- 
sonic brethren have become ‘ Odd-Fellows,* and the two institutions seem desirous to 
be at peace with each other. The Mason’s (or some of them ) at Savannah did not favor 
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the new Order at first, but being somewhat of an old Mason, I was enabled to remove 
their prejudices, and even initiated some in the new' lodge who were high Masons. 

“ I understand there will be an application soon lor a lodge at Columbus, Geo. Also 
that a lodge will soon be formed at Columbia in this State. Many gentlemen residing in 
the country have been initiated and doubtless Odd-Fellowship willsoon extend o’er the 
plains of South Carolina and Georgia.” 


Republic of Texas — Extract of a letter from Past Grand Master J. De Cor- 
dova, dated Houston, February 21 , 1842 . 

*- 1 herewith transmit a triplicate copy of my official return of the opening of the R. 
W. G. Lodge of this Republic under deputation from Grand Sire Glazier. This is the 
third report made, and I trust this will not miscarry — I opened the G. Lodge on the 19th 
April, 1841, and duly installed the following officers. 

J. A. Young, G. M. A. Ewing, G. T. 

C. W. Buckley, D. G. M. J. N. O. Smith, G. Sec’ry. 

La. Casper, G. W. J. W. White, G. Chaplain. 

“ The exercises of the day were conducted in an orderly manner, and a splendid pro- 
cession took place. The Order is progressing slowly — this is mainly owing to the in- 
stability of the population in a new country.” 


Mrs. C. M. Sawyer.— Out readers will be gratified to find the name of this highly 
giited and tasteful writer added to the list of our regular contributors. The story of 
Old “Simon’s Revenge” which we give at length in this number is no less beautiful 
than simple. No real “Yankee” can read this tale without recognizing an old friend 
in “ Simon,” and in the flood, a scene of truth and reality often witnessed “ down East” 
We have ever held Mrs. Sawyers’s WTitings in great esteem, and congratulate our patrons 
upon the pleasure and instruction in store for them from her pen. 


Grand Union Celebration of Tompkins Lodge No. 9 , and Hancock Lodge , 
No. 49 , city of New York. 

The first Anniversary Celebration of Tompkins and Hancock Lodges, Nos. 9 and 49, took 
place on the 28th February last at the Broauway Tabernacle, city of New York, and hav- 
ing been kindly invited to take a part in the ceremonies of the day, we cannot avoid the op- 
portunity of giving utterance to impressions which the occasion and its incidents have left 
upon our hearts, which no time or circumstance can ever efface. P. G. Sire Wildey and 
the Senior Editor of this Magazine, upon the special invitation of the joint committee of the 
two lodges to whom had been entrusted the arrangements of the celebration, repaired to the 
city of New York, where, at midnight, upon our arrival at the “Commercial Emporium,” 
we were met by a committee of reception at the head of which was the Grand Sire of the 
United States, and conducted to the American Hotel, so justly celebrated for the urbanity of 
it* proprietor Mr. Cozens, where splendid accommodations had been provided by Tompkins 
and Hancock lodges through their committee. On the following day we were honored by 
the visits of our brethren, to whom we bad the pleasure of being introduced by Bro. P. G.’s 
Anberry, Van Antwerp, Sutton and Frost of Tompkins lodge and P. G.’s Gilbert and Bing- 
ham of Hancock lodge.— The Grand Sire of the United States, G. Master McGowan, P. G. 
blaster Small, G. Sec. Treadwell, and G. Marshal Fairchild especially, by their unremitting 
kindness have placed us under the deepest obligations. 

On Monday evening, agreeably to appointment, we were conveyed by the Committee of 
Arrangements in a carriage to the Broadway Tabernacle, which we found already filled by 
an audience of not less than 3000, and perhaps of 4000 persons of both sexes When we 
were seated the spectacle which our eye9 beheld beggars all description The arrangement 
of the building, which as we learn was constructed especially for purposes similar to the pre- 
sent, is peculiar. — The house is circular, and the seats, which are constructed in amphitheat- 
rieal order, rise in tiers from the centre, leaving space at the base for the speaker’s stand, 
whilst in his rear the choir is seated in like order; — on this occasion it consisted of 150 per- 
sons, 60 of whom were ladies most beautifully and tastefully clad in pure white, bearing each 
m scarlet rosette on their left breast. — and arranged in rows ascending above each other unto 
the very ceiling of the temple. If the view which we surveyed was brilliant, far more 
thrilling and sublime wa9 the opening and closing performances of the occasion. The cere- 
monies commenced with a voluntary on the organ t>y professor Alpers, which was followed 
try the first ode sung by the whole vocal power of the orchestra led by Bro. Pickering. The 
*oJo of * f Pilgrim Fathers,** by Mr. Bell, and that of “ Sound the Trumpet in Jerusalem,” 
hjr W. H. Oakley, were inimitably fine, and notwithstanding the character of the place of 
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meeting (a church) were rapturously encored and repeated. An original poem was pro- 
nounced with grace and energy by P. G. William Sutton of Tompkins Lodge, of whom w© 
beg to say that we shall long remember him as an Odd-Fellow after our own heart. After 
the singing of a second ode an address was delivered by Past Grand J. Bingham of Han- 
cock Lodge, giving adetailed history of the founding and progressive careerof the two lodg- 
es — the oration was then pronounced, and the ceremonies were concluded with a benedic- 
tion by the Rev. Mr. Sawyer. On the following day, Tuesday, the brethren continued 
emphatically to load their guests with kindness, extending to us unbounded hospitality, 
and furnishing the most ample evidence that their hearts weredevoted to the service of Odd- 
Fellowship. In the evening we visited Tompkins, Gettys and Mercantile Lodges, where 
as in every other place we realized the fact, that we were in the very midst of a brother- 
hood — we were received with the honors of the Order and in our way did tbe best we knew 
how to express our sense of the hi<?h distinction — on the following evening we visited Han- 
cock, New York, and New York Degree lodges when we were again the honored subjects 
of every mark of respect — after retiring from the lodge in company with a numerous band 
of brothers we partook of the abundant hospitality of Grand Sire Kennedy and of Grand 
Marshal Fairehiid, at their respective private residences. On the morning of our departure 
for our homes we were accompanied to the steamboat by our assiduous and devoted friends, 
the committee of arrangements, the Grand Sire, Grand Master of the State, Grand Secre- 
tary and other distinguished brethren, from whom we parted with hearts filled with the 
kindest feelings in return for affectionate acts of hospitality, tbe recollection of which are 
engraved upon the tablets of our memories — Our warmest acknowledgments arc due to all of 
our brethrenjin New York, but if we may be permitted even at the risque of omitting to mention 
perhaps the most assiduous, to distinguish where ability seemed to be the only limit of desire 
to shew their kindness, we beg particularly to express our profound respects to broihers 
Auberry, Van Antwerp, Gilbert, Frost, Sutton, ana Bingham of the committee, and to tho 
Grand Sire, G. Master, Grand Marshal, Grand Secretary, and P. G. M. Small, for their un- 
remitting hospitalities and affectionate regard for our every comfort. The ceremonies of 
this occasion throughout were characterized by an enthusiasm and brilliancy of which no 
adequate conception can be formed except by those who may have been eye witnesses of 
them. 


FURTHER SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ENGLISH MISSION. 


LODGES AN D ENCAMPMENTS. 

Amount forward 

Mariners Lodge, No. 23 

Hancock, No. 49 

Meridian, No. 42. 

Greenwich, No. 40 

New York, No. 10 

Marion, No. 34 

Travellers Rest, No. 1 

Wildey, No. 2 

Germania, No. 3 

St.. Louis, No. 5 

Wildej Encampment, No. 1 

Louisiana, No. 2 

Grand Lodge, Louisiana 

Union Lodge, No. 1 

Feliciana, No. 2 

Wildey Lodge, No. 5 

Alabama, No. 1 

Mobile, No. 2 

Grand Encampment, New York.. . 
Mosaic Encampment, No. 6 


STATE. 


New York,.... 
...... do. • • • * . 

• . . • • .dO. a ... a 

• • .... do ...... 

..... .do 

do 

Missouri,. ...... 

...... do .••••* 

..... .do ...... 

...... do ..... . 

do 

St. Francisville, 

Louisiana, 

...... do • . ... 

...... do. a .... . 

Illinois 

Alabama, 

• . • ■ • .do. . • • • • 
New York, 

... . * *dO. a . • • . 


PLACE8. 


AMOUNT. 


New York City,.... 

...do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

St. Louis, 

.... . • a .dO. *•••... 

do 

do 

do 

Louisiana, 

New Orleans, 

• .... . .do. ....... 

Bayou Sara, 

Galena, 

Mobile, 

• do 

New York City,. . . 
...... .do. ....... 


$295 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

io 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

IO 

10 

10 


To our Correspondents.— (i Lines to on Eagle” will appear, when we have space.— The excellent lec- 
ture of P. G. John It. Dicks before Mississippi lodge. No. 1, at Natchez has been received, we cannot 
spare room for its publication at length at this time, it shall not however be overlooked. The addrewa 
of G. M. J. H. Honour is in type, but has been crowded out— it will certainly appear In our next. W’e 
return our thanks to the Grand Sire for the sweet gems from his gifted female friend— may we hear from 
her often.— Welcome again brother “ W. D. B.” We cannot comply with the request of our respect- 
ed brother “ P. D. T.” in relation to the withdrawal of his name, we trust his health may be restored, 
when we are sure we shall hear from his ready pen. — We add with much pleasure the name suggested, 
and shall be gratified to number him among our regular contributors — “ Spring” from our valued cor- 
respondent, is wo regret too late for this No.— So also M Travelling and its utet ”— they will appear in our 
next. Our much esteemed friend “ O. W. B.” will not be more vexed ihan wc have been disappointed, 
that the revised proof of his valuable contribution has failed to reach us. 
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SPRING. 


If FRANCIS HATItORN DAVIPOE, ESQ., OF WASHINGTON C1TT. 


Spring has, from time immemorial, been the theme of discourse for the 
lover of nature and the moralist, and notwithstanding all that has been said 
and written continues to furnish a subject for reflection and remark to every 
contemplative mind* There is a something in the emancipation of the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms from the icy fetters of winter and the 
development of beauties and energies which have been for months dead- 
ened and rendered torpid by its cold embrace, that cannot fail to awaken 
sensibility and give impulse to thought. Apathetic indeed must be the 
heart that can view unmoved the jubilee of nature at the return of the 
season which clothes hill and dale in its mantle of green and decks the 
landscape in its blazonry of flowers. To behold the tender plant shooting 
forth from its humble birth-place and spreading itself to the gentle wind 
that, kissing all it meets, speeds on to tell its tale of peace and happiness, 
must excite emotions of delight and gladden every philanthropic bosom. — 
Nor is the gratification of animal sense the only and most important form 
in which the glories of the new born year shed around them the benefits of 
.which they are made the bearers by an all wise and merciful creator. As 
spring unfolds her treasures she calls upon the mind of man to scan the 
law's by which they live, and trace the wanderings of the wondrous plan 
by which the parent earth is made the source of endless forms and tints 
of ever changing loveliness. To watch the swelling of the germ and see 
it doff its shroud and upward shoot its thread-like stems to bear the verd- 
ant leaf and blushing flower, and then to learn the law r s by which the Ufe 
of life extends from year to year, gives ample room for converse with the 
Great First Cause and teaches us to love and venerate the power that made 
us what w*e are. Is it not pastime worthy of our kind, to walk abroad and 
25 
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watch the storm-cloud in its flight ; to listen to the deafening peals that 
herald forth the tempest on its course and watch the gleaming track of 
fiery messengers, dispatched from heaven to earth, that on the mountains 
light and make them clap their hands and laugh aloud for joy ? No errand 
theirs of awe and dread — they come with blessings from above and with 
their thrilling touch awaken energies that long have slept within the hard- 
ened rind of every plant or tree that spreads its giant arms abroad, to catch 
them as they fly, whilst gushing showers descend and slake the thirst of 
dried up roots that, hidden, long for nourishment. 

When spring returns she summons forth the aged and the sick and bids 
them taste of joys they long have sought in vain. At her approach the 
time worn pilgrim in this vale of tears, is gladdened by her smiles and takes 
his staff, to mingle with the young and gay and bid her welcome. The 
feeble tenant of the couch no longer dreads the north wind’s breath, but 
now released from pain is seen to revel where the balmy airs and cheering 
sunshine soothe his limbs. On every hill top and in every vale the brows- 
ing herd now crop the tender grass, whilst whistling as he goes the merry 
ploughman turns the sward and future harvests cheer his sun burnt toil. — 
All nature is alive, and water, earth and air are teeming with the myriad 
tribes that God has made to feast the sense of man. Their plighted mates 
the feathered songsters seek and jointly ply their task of love, while every 
grove is vocal with the notes of joy, that rise in anthems wild of gratitude 
and bliss. Now Health is seen with glowing cheek and sparkling eye to 
court the sports of flood and field — the woodcock’s twitter and the snipe’s 
shrill cry are heard where marsh reeds lift their heads and rank grass, wav- 
ing o’er its oozy bed, bespeak the place where food abounds. The wild 
duck now has winged its flight to northern climes and flocks of swans are 
seen aloft in lengthened line speeding their way to where the inland seas 
their baylets spread to greet their coming. Commeroe now spreads afresh 
her sails and storms no more old ocean vex, but gentle gales before them 
drive the freighted ships that onward speed from clime to clime, their tall 
masts quivering to the welcome breeze. No longer kept at home the fisher 
trims his line and eager hies to seek the treasures of the briny deep, 
where dark Newfoundland fogs their mantles spread and wrap in mist the 
watchful seaman’s way. Amid the shadows of his sylvan home the red 
man, tired of ease, prepares him for the chase ; his faithful dogs around 
him leap, and as his rifle’s shot proclaims the work of death begun, the 
echoes answer to the hunter’s cry. 

Such are the joys that welcome spring-tide brings, and is it strange that 
when it comes, 'creation’s face should smile when all that is, is filled with 
bouyant hope; or, would it not be stranger still if man alone should prove 
insensible to the impulses to which the season gives rise? Then let us 
hail with hearts filled with gratitude the advent of the time when the Crea- 
tor’s mandate sweeps away the bonds that winter has wrought and look 
forward to brighter scenes — the promise of the year. Let our spirits cast 
from them the gloomy garb of sorrows that are past and arise with reno- 
vated strength to mingle in the race of future effort, trusting that the seeds 
which may now be sown by good intent and uprightness of purpose will in 
due season bear their fruit of just rewards. Should the winter of discon- 
tent still darken our path, it is our duty, as it is our interest, to protect our- 
selves from it with the confident belief that its duration will be brief and 
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that those who contend against its influences with steady and unshaken in- 
tegrity will in the end be crowned with success. Experience has shewn 
that man’s existence is marked with the glooms of disappointment and sor- 
row, but there is a spring-tide of the heart produced by the cheering and 
renovating sunshine of high toned moral feeling, which can never be per- 
manently chilled or obscured by the blasts of misfortunes or the clouds of 
doubt. With proper culture of our faculties and unwearied watchful- 
ness against the weeds that may be the product of prosperity, we have 
nothing to fear, but may look with confidence to the summer of lifet hat 
shall witness the joyous harvest-home of our hopes. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


by utss c . c . ii., or n i: \v yoki:. 


Is it to smile when others weep, 

Nor help them climb the rugged steep ? 
Is it to pity with a sigh, 

Nor try to glad the hollow eye ? 

Is it to join the festive boaftl 
’Till empty is the once well stor’d. 

And turn aside when naught remain 
But meagre fare, nor give again ? 

To pass the needy in our way 
Forgetful of their prosperous day. 

Nor deign to see the tatter’d garb, 

Or mark how deep affliction’s barb— 
Or does not friendship seek to know 
The cause of anguish or of wo ; 

To watch the moment when the dart 
Was sent to wound the brother’s heart. 
And be the first to wipe the tear. 

The first the tale of wo to hear. 

The last remaining pence to share 
To-morrow in the face to stare. 

Lo I He who doth the sparrow feed 
Will be with thee in time of need, 

Then feel that almoner art thou 
For Him who makes thee steward now: 
For bread upon the waters cast 
Will sure return to thee at last, 

If not to thee, it will to thine 
From the all bounteous hand divine. 
Who freely gives what thou hast given 
And record keeps of all in Heaven. 
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ADDRESS. 


E Y REV, E R O • J 0 I! H I! . HONOI'R, O . M . <1 t 8 . C A R O L I X A .* 


Wb are this evening engaged in the performance of the delightful work 
of adding another link to the chain of Odd-Fellowship in Charleston. In 
a retrospection of the past, we have abundant cause for congratulation at 
the unparalleled success which has attended our beloved Order since its 
introduction into this country. It is little more than twenty years since an 
isolated few met together in an obscure place in Baltimore, and organized 
the first American Lodge. Being strangers in a strange land, without 
wealth or influence, the prospect of success was gloomy indeed ; it was 
like hoping against hope, and none but men of the most determined cour- 
age, possessing unbounded confidence in the immutable principles of the 
Order, could have stemmed the torrent of opposition with which they had 
to contend. Being foreigners they were regarded with a suspicious eye y 
and suspected of a design, through the medium of a secret society, of sub- 
verting the government. The name induced the belief in the minds of 
others, that they were nothing better than a club of bacchanalian revellers, 
met together for the purposes of dissipation and excess. The churches 
were immediately arrayed in open hostility, and the name of Odd-Fellow 
was deemed sufficient to expel him who bore it from the pale of religion — . 
the sanctuary of the Most High was closed against him and he was pro- 
hibited from mingling his sacrifice with others upon the altar of his God. 
But this Spartan band quailed not before the storm of persecution which 
raged with so much violence around them. Conscious of the rectitude of 
their principles, and firmly trusting in that Almighty Being, to reverence 
whom was the first lesson taught them in the lodge, they continued to hold 
on in the even tenor of their way, quarrelling not with those who from ig- 
norance abused the Order and expecting that time, which tries all things, 
would fully develope the purity of their intentions, and make manifest the 
Godlike principles of their institution. Nor were they disappointed in 
their expectations. The lowering clouds of prejudice and bigotry were 
gradually dissipated by the genial influence of the sun of truth, and Odd- 
Fellowship stood revealed in all its radiant glory of Friendship, Love and 
Truth. 

And now behold the pleasing contrast — instead of the few solitary memb- 
ers almost unknowing and unknown, met together to practice the rites of 
the Order, there are tens of thousands scattered through the Union. The 
banner of Odd-Fellowship streams from the mountain top and the valleys 
are vocal with the songs of the initiated; while from the St. Lawrence to 
the Gulf of Mexico, from the Atlantic Ocean to the Rocky Mountains, 
bands of the faithful are met together and greet each other with the 
warmth of brotherly love. Men of all ranks and creeds and professions, 
without distinction, vie with each other in the noble emulation of best 


* Delivered’ on the opening of Jefferson Lodge, No. 4, I. O. O. F., hi Charleston, South Carolina, 
January 1 3th, 1841. 
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subserving the interests of the Order. From the stately halls of legis- 
lation to the humble residence of the poor mechanic the bright chain of 
Friendship extends, uniting together those who are most distant from each 
other — regardingno man for his extrinsic merit, but estimating him accord- 
ins: to mental worth and moral qualifications* 

This is but a transient glance at the rise and progress of the Order in the 
United States — let us take a nearer view of the subject and notice briefly 
its establishment and progress in our own State. Two years have not yet 
elapsed since the first lodge was organized under very unfavorable circum- 
stances. An esteemed brother who had but recently taken up his resi- 
dence in Charleston, and was desirous of introducing the benign principles 
of the Order in a place where it was unknown, inserted an advertisement 
in one of the daily papers, inviting any Odd-Fellow who might be in the 
city', to meet him at his house on a specified evening. We may form some 
idea of his anxiety respecting the result of his invitation as the hours ap- 
proached. He no doubt recollected that he was pursuing the identical 
course of him who had the honor of first introducing the Order into the 
United States, and the favorable issue of his predecessor’s exertions inspir- 
ed him with the hope that he would be alike successful — nor was he dis- 
appointed in his expectations ; at the appointed time four members of the 
Order arrived, making with himself the necessary number to constitute a 
lodge, although personally unknown, they w r ere enabled by the mystic 
language peculiar to Odd-Fellows, to recognize each other as brothers. An 
application was made to the Grand Lodge of the United States fora chart- 
er, which was granted and South Carolina Lodge, No. 1, was constituted 
in due form-; it is worthy of remark, that as the first lodge in the U. 
States bore the honored name of the father of his couritiy, so the first lodge 
organized in South Carolina w T as constituted on the anniversary of his birth, 
a coincidence which seemed to prognosticate success to the Order. These 
pioneers of Odd-Fellowship in South Carolina w r ere but few in number, in 
limited circumstances and comparatively unknowm, they therefore had to 
struggle with many discouragements but their hearts failed them not. Ob- 
taining from the Board of Fire Masters the gratuitous use of the upper part of 
the engine-house on Anson street, they met together, and there without fur- 
niture or regalia, gave the first impulse to Odd-Fellowship in South Car- 
olina. They gradually increased in number and in influence, until after the 
lapse of little more than one year it was found desirable and expedient to 
form another lodge, and he who so short a time before had given the first im- 
petus to the Order in Charleston, was honored with the appointment to 
open and constitute Marion Lodge, No. 2, highly respectable in number 
and character. The time had arrived when South Carolina was to emerge 
from a Territorial standing in the Order to one of State sovereignty. The 
two lodges conjointly applied for and obtained a charter for a Grand Lodge, 
and South Carolina assumed an equal standing among her sister sovereign- 
ties. Although I have so recently had the honor of being called by 
the partiality and kindness of my brethren, rather than to any merit on 
my part to fill the high office of Grand Master, this is the second time 
that I have had the pleasure of constituting a lodge and the respectabili- 
ty of the brethren who compose Jefferson Lodge, No. 4, is a sufficient 
guarantee that the principles of the Order will be maintained in their pris - 
tine purity. Thus a single lodge composed of but five members, has in- 
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creased in two years to four lodges with a Grand Lodge at their head, 
numbering in all near four hundred members ; an increase which is prob- 
ably unparalleled in the history of the Order. 

Bretlu'en of Lodge JVo. 4 — To you will.be committed to a considerable 
extent the welfare of the Order. Be careful of the important trust — ad- 
here closely to the constitution and landmarks — suffer no innovation even 
in what may be called trivial matters ; a laxity of discipline is the sure pre- 
curser of anarchy — beware of the dangerous practice of suspending rules 
to suit particular cases — better, far better, that an individual, or even a 
lodge should suffer inconvenience, than that innovations should be allow- 
ed. Be particularly careful whom you admit to your fellowship — suffer not 
an overweaning desire to increase the number of your members to induce 
you to receive any of doubtful reputation — scrutinize closely the character 
of those who are proposed, and let your strength consist rather in the un- 
impeachable character than in the number of your members — it will be 
infinitely more to your honor and ultimate prosperity that your increase 
should be gradual and of good materials, than rapid and defective. . Thus 
acting you will maintain a good reputation among your brethren, your 
lodge will be a bright star in the galaxy of Odd-Fellowship, and its estab- 
lishment will be regarded as a happy era in the annals of the Order. 


ODE. 


BY BRO. W . K. TiVLOF, OF BUFFALO LODOR, N. YORK. 


Oh tell me, tell me, who are these 
That now appear in sight ? 

Are these the Messengers of Peace, — 
The Guardians of Right ? 

Is this that ever-kindly band 
Who cheer the Widow’s heart. 

Who take the Orphan by the hand. 

And wipe the tears that start ? 

Is this that philanthropic band 
Of sages and of youth, — 

Who round the banner ever stand, 

Of Friendship, Love and Truth ? 

Go, ask the Widow, left to mourn 
Her Husband, — now no more, 

Her heart with deep affliction torn. 
Starvation, at her door ; 

Ask her, who now can comfort give. 
Who now support her head— 

How now in this cold world she’ll live — 
Who gives her children bread ? 
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She’ll tell you, that this noble band 
Of Friends around her move, 

The motto of whose heart and hand 
Is, Friendship, Truth and Love. 

Go, ask of yonder Orphan lad. 

Who clothes and feeds him now? 

Why beats his little heart so glad — 

While joyfully his words do flow ? 

He tells you, when his parents died, 
Himself and sisters wept, 

That they from friends and hope denied 
To poverty were left, 

How then appear’d a friend indeed, 

One of this Fellowship, 

Whose words and actions all agreed 
In Truth, Love and Friendship. 

Speed onward then, good friends and true, 
God bless your noble band ! 

May Truth be constant in your view, 

With Charity in hand. 

Speed onward then, my country’s friends. 
Speed on, Odd-Fellows all, 

Thine be the path that Love attends, 

E’er answer mercy’s call. 

Speed on, speed on, to honorgo, 

Old men, speed on, and youth, 
Odd-Fellows, may your hearts o’erflow 
With Friendship, Love and Truth. 

Bmfiato, 2M February , 18-12. 


EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED ORATION. 


BY REV. DRO. I. 1). WILLlAMKOI, O F NEW YORK. 


One of the earliest and most common customs, a knowledge of which 
has been borne dow n to us upon the records of the past, is that of cele- 
brating by periodical and appropriate observ ances important and interest- 
ing events. When the descendants of the ancient Patriarchs groaned in 
the bondage of Egypt with limbs galled and sore, by the chains that 
bound them and necks bowed down by the yoke of a tyrant the angel of 
destruction came and smote the children of the oppressor, but he passed 
by and spared the babes of the oppressed. It was an event worthy of 
being held in remembrance; and hence, the great lawgiver of Israel es- 
tablished by a binding and perpetual ordinance the “ Feast of the Pass- 
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over” in commemoration of this signal interposition of divine providence, 
in behalf of “an afflicted and poor people.” The law was obeyed, and 
through long ages the blood sprinkled door posts of the sons of Abraham 
and the “ Paschal Lamb” proclaimed the return of the day on which this 
deliverance was wrought. When afterwards the same people wandered 
in the wilderness and trembled before Sinai, or drank from the rock of 
Horeb and ate the manna from above, their heads were sheltered only by 
the rude and humble tent. It was an event deemed worthy of remem- 
brance, and hence, it was celebrated in the “Feast of the Tabernacles.” 
Through all subsequent ages when the ripened grain had been cut by the 
sickle of the reaper and the garner was full, then the green tents and arbors 
were built, and the thronging multitudes with joy waved their branches 
of palm and myrtle and willow and shouted together their hosannas in 
grateful memory of the past. In these early days, and in the infancy of 
letters these rites and ceremonies were the necessary means of transmit- 
ting the history of great and interesting events, with a good degree of cer- 
tainty to the future. Oral tradition, or a single history, known only to a 
few, were but poorly adequate to the necessities of the case ; and for this 
reason these observances, were established, for they could at once speak 
to the whole people, and remain as standing monuments of the truth of 
their history. 

But the custom to which I have referred, has prevailed where this ne- 
cessity cannot be supposed to have existed. Rome, once glorious but now 
fallen and prostrate Rome, had her triumphal processions and celebrated 
the exploits of her heroes and the success of her arms, with all the pomp 
and circumstance that her vast wealth could command. And Greece too, 
wise and learned Greece, had her days of rejoicing, her festivals and splen- 
did celebrations in memory of the past. And these were perhaps held, 
rather for the purpose of cherishing the spirit of patriotism and the love of 
glory among her people, than for any gratitude for blessings, or reference 
to their utility as historical monuments. But passing these, and a thousand 
others, we may come to the present and to our own land and still the 
custom prevails. What means the merry pealing of the bells upon a 
thousand towers ? Why float the streaming banners so gaily in the breeze ? 
Why comes the booming of the cannon borne upon the wind like the 
voice of the distant thunder? And why sounds the trumpet’s stirring note 
and the softer strains of gentler music through every city and village and 
hamlet, and on all the hills and through all the vallies of our land? The 
lisping child shall answer — for in his very cradle, he has learned that 
this is the day that gave birth to a nation — the day when our fathers pledg- 
ed “their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor,” to the cause of 
human rights, and swore upon the altar of liberty, that for themselves and 
children they would be free. Or it may be, that these are the notes of 
honor, that proclaim the day when a conquering hero was born, and are 
designed to pay respect to the memory of one who towered far above his 
fellows and left all his compeers in the distance, to gaze and admire his 
prowess in the field of battle. These are things familiar as “household 
words,” and the sentiment of the world, if it has not asserted their abso- 
lute necessity, has at least acquiesced in their propriety. Of their utility I 
need not speak. It may be doubted by some, but that they are calculated 
to excite a spirit of emulation and an ambition to copy the examples of the 
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heroes, and perform the deeds of those they are designed to honor, cannot 
well be questioned. Strip them of their tinsel ana ornament, and they 
are the voluntary homage of man to his superior, or the grateful oblations 
of the human heart for benefits received. 

But why should not humble virtue be celebrated, and why may not the 
triumphs of benevolence be celebrated? Are there no laurels but those 
gathered in the field of battle mid bustling bayonets and clashing swords ? 
Has earth no honors but those that have been purchased with the price of 
blood ? When charity toils with bleeding feet over barren rocks and thorny 
desarts, that she may staunch the wounds of the traveller, weltering in 
gore by the way side, ought she not to be honored ? And is there no peace 
for her, when with locks wet with dew, she stands and knocks at the door 
of poverty, that she may go in and feed and bless the hungry and heart- 
sick tenants of the humble cot? Are these things so common, that they 
need not be remembered, or so unworthy, that they deseirve not our notice? 
Nay, but hei that labors for the good of his kind, he is the true man . Though 
his deeds may be done in silence arid obscurity, and to the most lowly of 
his fellows, yet he deserves more honor from man, thin all the kings that 
ever waded through slaughter to a throne, yea, and he shall be honored 
of him who said, “Forasmuch as ye did it unto the least of these my 
brethren, ye did it unto mei” 

He may shout the praises of the conqueror, who made bare his arm in 
the 1 battle where the image of God was well ni^h effaced from humanity, 
and man flew like a vulture at the heart of his brother; but except he 
fought fof right and liberty and for the melioration of his race, the hum- 
ble and unknown peasant, who feeds the hungry traveller dr wipes one 
tear from the eye of the poof and the afflicted, best deserves the gratitude 
of the world. We may sing “Te Deums” to the hero who dare not be a 
coward, and whose ambition like that of '‘Napoleon Le Grand,” wet the 
green earth with the blood of millions, and deluged half the world with 
the tears of widows and orphans, but Howard, the immortal Howard, who 
visited the abodes of the down trodden and the poor, who went like a min- 
istering angel from some better world to the damp dungeon of the pri- 
soner, and w ho breathed the noisome vapor of the Lazar^hotise, that he’ 
might soothe the anguish of its plague-smitten and leprous tenants, aye, 
Howard, the lover of man who toiled for human good, deserves to be 
placed upon a pedestal far on high, looking dowp upon the blood stained 
Colossus of Europe as unworthy to brush the dust from his feet. The one 
toiled with a martyr's zeal for the interests of weeping humanity, and gave 
4 fresh impulse to the benevolence of man, stirring up new thoughts, and 
exciting new emotions of love to our fellow-men.’ The other, knew no 
interest but his own, and on the altar of self, immolated his fellows in huge 
hecatombs, without compunction or remorse and taught the world what, 
it knew too well before, that he who would strike for blood, and escape the 
mark of Cain, must make it run down in broad and deep rivers to astonish 
the world. I repeat again, he that labors for the melioration of the condi- 
tion of his race is the true man. He alone acts the noble and godlike part, 
and however humble his condition, he deserves thfc gratitude of the world 
and should be honored. 

These observations may be applied to the occasion on which we are as- 
sembled. It is one, that might seem to sofne too trifling to be honored 
20 
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with a celebration like the present. We come to celebrate no triumph of 
arms, no deeds of valor upon the tented field. But we come to honor the 
day when was laid the foundation of a comparatively small society, known 
by a quaint and humble name. We come to recount our feeble labors in 
the cause of suffering humanity. We have looked in upon the abodes of 
the poor and distressed ; we have watched by the bed of the sick, we have 
closed the eyes of the dying, have followed the dead to his last resting 
place and returned to the desolate hearthstone to do what little we could 
to comfort and bless the widow and her orphans. Humble our efforts may 
appear, but indeed nothing is humble, or low, which seeks to hush a sigh 
that comes up from the pained heart, or wipe away a tear that falls from 
the eye of a distressed or sorrowing fellow-creature. If then this asso- 
ciation has administered to the wants of one poor sufferer prostrate upon 
a bed of sickness and pain, if it has gone to the abode of one widow in the 
loveliness of her destitution and made it glad by its sympathies or bene- 
faction, if it has saved one friendless and fatherless child from want or 
danger and placed him in the way of usefulness to the world and himself; 
then has it contributed so much to the sum of human good, and that simple 
act is more worthy a paen of praise, than all the blood and carnage evercon- 
ceived by the mad ambition of man, or wrought by the iron arm of war. 
Then let it be honored, and loud let the anthem swell till virtue and be- 
nevolence long crushed and despised, shall rise from the dust and assume 
their true rank, as the glory of man and the true test of all human great- 
ness. 


ODE. 


BT PROF. BRO. J . B. MAFFITT. 

Hail, Holy Seraph, Charity, 

From EdeD*8 sonny groves above. 
Upborne on balmy wing of love. 

To bless and save Humanity ! 

Where sorrow reigns and death pervades, 
Thon pourest radiance on the eye. 

And briogest gladness to our shades. 
Through darkening clouds of destiny. 

O God, of dread Eternity ! 

From thy high throne in light serene. 
Long files of Cherubim between, 

O God, bless our fraternity ! 

To Thee, the Noblest Grand, well go, 
When we have left this world of wo, 

To celebrate beyond the skies. 

The Charity that never dies. 
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PATRONOMATOLOGY, 

OR THE PHILOSOPHY OF SURNAMES. 

BY BRO. C. W. B O F CONNECTICUT. 

Within the last half century the advancement of learning has been 
rapid without a parallel, and the present age beyond any other is charac- 
terized by the value and brilliancy of its discoveries. Yet the science of 
Languishes, though in reality one of the most useful, (when considered in 
its relations to etymology, ethnography and history,) and offering to the 
scholar one of the most delightful fields of research, has, nevertheless, 
been comparatively neglected. To a portion of this field still less culti- 
vated than the rest, but not entirely unproductive, the writer has devoted 
some hours of recreation, the fruits of which he now lays before you. 

It is the remark of Greppo, the able commentator on Champollion’s sys- 
tem of Egyptian hieroglyphics, that “the study of the names of men, 
which are generally significant, is connected with the study of a people 
and their manners, and on some accounts philology should not neglect 
it.” (I) Among the few older writers on this subject, there are not 
more than three of any note. It is extremely difficult at this day to 
obtain a single copy of their works ; which, however, is the less to be 
regreted for the reason that being destitute of a critical apparatus, their 
hypothesis are often unphilosophical and their inductions false. (2) 
The ground on which we are entering is, therefore, new, and almost 
untrodden; — but as every thing that is, whatever be its condition of 
existence, must be governed by certain fixed laws, whether we have 
been able to read these laws or not, let us try if we may discover the 
canons which have here prevailed. 

The imposition of personal names owes its origin to necessity. Without 
them it would be impossible to distinguish between individuals of the same 
family when spoken of. Hence, no sooner did the emergency occur, than 
the remedy was applied ; for in the book of Genesis, the oldest historical 
record extant, Adam is uniformly called “the man,” until the time when 
“every beast of the field and every fowl of the air” were brought, “to see 
what he would call them.” Then it was that he first received his own 

(1) Essay on the Hieroglyphic System of M. Champollion, Jr., Stuart’s Tr., p. T9. 
Boston. 1830, 12mo. 

(2) Two important works on this subject have appeared since the commencement of 
the present century, viz : Wiarda’s “Ueber Deutsche Vor und Geschlechtsnamen.” Ber- 
lin, 1800; and “Essai Historique et Philosophique sur les Noms d’Horames, de Peu- 
ples et de Lieux, consid^r6s principalement clans leurs Rapports avec Civilisation. Par 
feut^be Salveitc.” Paris, 1824, 2vols. 8vo. The last named author has committed the 
amusing blunder of mistaking Trbtram Shandy for a very truthful piece of biography ! 
As an illustration of family names taken from places, he gives “Shandy, of Shandy- 
Hall,” and then refers to Smollett’s Life ofMons. Shandy, for the authority ! 

In addition to the above, the following works may be consulted with advantage 
••Tbeatrum Genealogicum.” Mngdenburg, 1598, (on Roman and Gothic names); — 
‘•Spanish Genealogy and Heraldry, (an Art. in the Lond. Quart. Rev., July, 1828, No. 
123 ; Amer. ed. vol. x. No. 1.);— On the “Latinization of Proper-names” see a paper in 
the “Huettiana,” (by Huctt, Bp. of Avranches,) from which a good article has been 
drawn, in the “London Classical Journal,” vol. r. p. 247, Lond. 1810, 8vo.; and Dolz's 
work on Baptismal Names. Leipsic, 1814. 
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specific name among the works of God. It js impossible to determine 
what was the original word by which our common parent was designated, 
for the proper names in the first ten chapters of Genesis are mere transla- 
tions from the primitive language lost in the confusion at Babel. We are 
certain, however, that these and all scripture appellatives were significant, 
denoting sometimes the circumstances of birth; as “Thou shalt call his 
name Ishmael, because the Lord hath neard thy affliction.” (3) “And 
she called his name Moses: and she said, because I drew him out of the 
water.” (4) “The name of the one was Gershom, for he said I have been 
an alien in a strange land :” “ And the name of the other was Eliezer, for 
the God of my father said he was my help.” (5) Sometimes the name 
was monumental , qr commemorative of an extraordinary event e. g. Pe- 
leg, Salah. (6) Again; it was sometimes prophetic : “Behold a virgin 
shall conceive and bear a son, and shalt call his name Immanuel.” (7) 
“And the Lord said unto him, call his name Jezreel, for yet a little while 
and I will avenge the blood.” (8) “ And she conceived again and bare a 

daughter, and God said unto him, call her name Loruhamah, for I will no 
more have mercy. * * * Now when she had weaned Loruhamah, 

she conceived and bare a son. Then God said, call his name Loammi, 

(3) Gen. xvi. U. From audivii , and Deus, 

(4) Ex. li. 10. “The name of the Legislator of the Hebrew? Mc£a5r s 

Moyses, Motes, appears to signify drawn from the water , according as Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter saith in scripture. This name is certainly Egyptian, since it was given by a prin- 
cess of this country; and besides, whatever its etymology may be in the Bebrew lan- 
guage, it never has the sense indicated by Exodus. We might add, that it exhibits a 
remarkable analogy with many names of the Pharaohs, as rfmotis, Thouthmosis , etc . 
However this may be, the name of Moses, like that of Joseph, has exercised the acute- 
ness of the learned to no purpose. Jablonski derives the name of Moses from two 
Egyptian words, the first of which signifies water , and the second has the meaning to 
save. (Opusc. tom. n. p. 52.) Josephus also says that in the Egyptian language 
signifies wattr. (Cqqtra. App. i. 81.) 1 ’ Greppo, pt. ii. c. 3. pp. 81, 82. 

(5) Ex. xviri. 3, 4. ofcnt* from j, hospes. nrV’V.Jt. from !>* Dent, and 
adjuvit. In the subsequent examples the Hebrew character wifi be omitted, and 

the etymologies only will be given. 

(6) I oner these two names, — the first which occur to me among many that might 

be given, — to show that Fatronpmatology may be employed as a useful auxiliary in cor- 
roborating a scientific hypothesis, as well as to illustrate an obscure point in the world’s 
history. It is said (Gen. x. 25, — 1 Chron. x. 19,) that Peleg, — which means a physical 
division , or separation, (from — was so named because “in his days the earth 

was divided.” While the Hebrew scriptures are silent on the subject beyond this sim- 
ple mention of it, the archives of Egyptian, Chinese, and Hindoo chronology show a 
most remarkable geological change to have taken place on the earth’s surface in the years 
2357 and 2456 A. C., both of wnich dates are comprehended within the life of Peleg. 
Some philosophers of the highest respectability are agreed in supposing this divulsion 
to have been the submerging that portion of land lying between the eastern coast of 
Asia, and the western coast of America, the site of which is now covered by the Pacific 
Ocean and Polynesia. Notwithstanding the testimony of heathen chronicles, and the 
ingenious and plausible array qf facts which is adduced in support of the theory, it must 
be confessed that not a little weight is added to it by the etymology of a patriarch’s name. 
The signification of Salah a 1 * 0 ^ vour » this view. —See “Researches Philos- 

ophical and Antiquarian, concerning the Aboriginal History of America, ” by J! H. M'Cul- 
loh, M.D., Balt. 1829. Also, “The Rambler in Mexico; mdcccxxxiv,” by Charles 
Joseph Latrobe, pp. 159, 160. N. York, 1836, l2mo. 

(7) GodwUhus A la. vi;. 14. (8) God who inflicts evil. Hos. |. 4. 
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for ye are not my people.” (9) “They shall call his name Jesus, for he 
shall save his people from their sins.” (10) The name was often a com- 
pound, of which a part at least might be the name of the Deity, and among 
idolatrous nations, the name of one of their gods, thus : — Samu-el t heard 
of God; Pem-el , seen of God ; Adoni-jah , God is Lord; Josedech , the Lord 
is righteous ; Eth-baal , with or towards Baal ; — ( a Canaanitish name, with 
the suffix Baal, their great idol;) Belshazzar , Bel is governor and king. 
(From the Babylonish deity, Bel.) (11) The names of the Egyptian di- 
vinities Ammon, Isis, R6, Neith, &c., enter into composition and form the 
words Amon-mai, As&i, Potiphar,(Heb. LXX, m r«$fn, Vulg. 

Putiphar ,) Asenath, (12) Amraphel, a speaker of secrets. (Gen. xiv. 1.) 

Not only in Palestine, but throughout the East, the inhabitants changed 
their names for veiy trivial causes: hence we find many individuals under 
various names, e. g. “And she said unto them, call me not Naomi, (i. e. 
beautiful,) call me Mara; (i. e. bitter;) for the Almighty hath dealt very 
bitterly with me.” (Ruth i. 20.) “Therefore on that day he called him 
[i. e. Joash] Jerubbaal, saying let Baal plead against him, because he hath 
cast down the altar of Baal.” (Jud. vi. 30, 32.) Again; “Then Jerubbaal, 
who is Gideon, * * * rose up early — ” &c. (Jud. vii. 1.) Monarchs 
often changed the names of their officers, both when they first engaged in 
the royal service, and when afterwards they attained to higher station or 
honour. “And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, see, I have set thee over all 
the land of Egypt. * * * And Pharaoh called Joseph’s name Zaph- 
nath-paan£ah.” (13) “And Pharaoh-nechoh made Eliakim, the son of 
Josiah, king in the room of his father, and turned his name to Jehoiakim.” 
(2 Kings, xxiii. 34.) “ And the king of Babylon made Mattaniah, his fath-» 
eris brother, king in his stead, and changed his name to Zedekiah.” (2 
Kings, xxiv. 17.) “Among these were of the children of Judah, Daniel, 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah ; unto whom the prince of the eunuchs 
gave names, for he gave unto Daniel the name of Belteshazzar; and to 
Hananiah, of Shadrach; and to Mishael, of Meshach; and to Azariah, of 
Abed-nego.” (14) A custom similar to this has prevailed in England, 
where new ana more honourable armorial bearings, or charged arms, have 
been granted for some deeds of prowess, or as a mark of royal favour. (15) 
It was usual among Christians in the primitive church to change the names 
of catechumens at the time of their baptism. 

Scaliger informs us that the Arabs used their father’s or mother’s name 
without their own personal name; e. g. Aven Pace, Aven Zoar. Thus, 
if Pace had a son, who at his circumcision was called Haly, he would, 
nevertheless, be known as Aven Pace , (suppressing the given name Ha-< 
|y,) but kis son, whatever he had been named, would be called Aven Ha^ 

(9) Loruhamah, unpitied ; Loammi, not my people. Hos. i. 6,8, 9. 

(10) One who eaves. Mat. i. 21. (llj Jahn’s Biblical Archaeology, § 164. 

(12) Greppo, pp. 80, 118, 122. 

(13) Gen. xli. 41, 45. “ The Vulgate, in speaking of the son of Jacob, tells us that 

Pharaoh changed his name and gave him another which signified in Egyptian, Saviour 
of the world. * Vocavilque eum lingua JEgyptiacd Salvatorem mundi * The Hebrew text 
expresses this name by the words HJOV* and the LXX * by 

AH the labours of learned men upon this name have been of little avail. — See Jablons- 
|rf*s Opuscula, Tom. i. p. 307, on the word Greppo, p. 81. 

(14) Daniel i. 6, 7. Vide in ubi supra, Jahri’s Bib. Arch. § 164. 

(15) Camden's Brittania, ( Gibson's ed.) vpl. ii. 98S, ei passim , 
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]y. (16) The Greeks, if we except a few families at Athens and Sparta, 
had no family names. The Romans were the first to introduce the use of 
hereditary patronymics, which they did as a kind of monumental evidence 
of a fact m their civil history. On engaging in a league with the Sabines, 
it was agreed that the Romans should prefix Sabine names to their own, 
and the Sabines Roman names, as a confirmation of the compact. In pro- 
cess of time the number of these exceeded two, in which case they were 
distinguished by peculiar terms. “The prcenomen was placed first, and 
was commonly written with one or two letters, as — A., Aulus; C., Caius; 
L., Lucius; Cn., Cnicus; Sex., Sextus. After this followed the nomen, 
as — Cornelius, Tullius, Virgilius ; from the gens , or clan called the Corne- 
lian, &c. Lastly came the cognomen , as — Scipio, Cicero, Caesar. In the 
name M. Tullius Cicero, M. (Marcus) is the praenomen, distinguishing him 
from his brother Quintus; Tullius is the nomen, which marks the clan; 
and Cicero , the cognomen, which shows the family.” (17) A fourth is 
sometimes added to signalize the office, exploits, &c. of an individual, and 
is called the agnomen . Thus, one of the Catos was called Censorius , and 
P. Cor. Scipio received the name Jifricanus . 

The term Surname is often spelled Surname, under the erroneous sup- 
position that its etymology is — name of the sire. The word, however, is 
hybrid ; the prefix being the French preposition sur , (meaning over; as 
sur-tout, an over-all ,) because, as Du Cange tells us, it was originally writ- 
ten over the Christian name, as De L 0 ° u ll i a boa Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, at 
least during their independency, knew only of single names ; consequently 
their language affords no word exactly corresponding to our “surname,” 
although Somner has given cuthnoma, and Bosworth, freo-nama that defi- 
nition. 

With feudalism, new personal appellations were introduced; derived 
either from the districts' granted to the nobles, or from the relations of that 
system. They were first used in Europe at the close of the 10th centuiy, 
when the lords of France began to assume the names of their estates; (lo) 
an example which was soon followed by their servile copyists, the court 
of England. It was not, however, before the reign of Edward I. (19) that 
they were generally adopted by the common people. In Germany, as 
well as in most of its kindred nations, they were little employed by the 
vulgar before the 14th century, but in the 17th cent, they became almost 
universal. (20) Previous to A. D. 1514, no one in Sweden had taken 
surnames, and no one below the gentry have any to this day ; nor have 
even the Hibemo-Celts, Bohemians, and Poles. It is but recently, also, 
that the Welsh have come into this practice. (21.) 

Among all people names are significant, and the principles on which 
they are constructed are, with few exceptions, uniform. The Orientals, 
as we have seen, drew their names chiefly from circumstances of time, 
place, or condition, and the verb is often involved in their composition. At 
a later period they fell into the custom of marking degrees of affinity, and 


(16) Scal.De Causis Ling. Lat. (17) Encyc. Amer., art. Name s 

(18) Receuil des Rois de France. Par J. Du Tillet. p. 250. 

(19) Parliamentaiy Writs, vol. r. folio 409. Camden says in the reign of Edward II. 
See Remains concerning Britain, p. 109: Lond. 1657, 4to. 

(20) Encyc. Amer. f ait. Names. (21) Rees’ Cyc., art. Surnames. 
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this, perhaps, is now the most usual method with them. (22) Thus, the 
Jews often write Far, or Fen, (*• e.$on;) before their given names, 

as Solomon Ben-Jarchi, — Bar-Chocheba, &c. In the same way the Arabs 
prefix Beni to their names, signifying the same thing. The western nations 
nave used for their patronymics, nouns and adjectives, — rarely verbs. 
They denote trades, professions, offices of honour and trust, personal qual- 
ities, physical objects, objects of religious veneration, heraldic distinctions, 
degrees of relationship, place of birth, residence or possession, circumstan- 
ces of invention, (as in foundlings,) 'etc. Of these there are various sorts: 
some are simple, and only mark a substantive, or a quality. Others, again, 
are compound, composed of two adjectives, two nouns, or of an adjective 
and noun. (23) Many names retain their Anglo-Saxon orthography, and 
their significancy must be sought in that language, since they w r ere not 
rdopted, or being so, are now obsolete in English. Examples: Sanger , 
a singing man; Webby and Webber , a weaver; Webster , a female weaver; 
Folger , a servant ; Hine, a domestic, a servant ; Winchell , a comer; Holmes , 
a river island ; Stow, a dwelling-place, habitation; Kip , a tent; (perhaps 
we retain this word in kip-skin ;) Crocker , a potter; (from crocca, a pot , 
pitcher : — hence, Eng. trock-ery ; ) Bym, a coat of mail ; Jenner , a refuge, 
protection; Holt, a grove ; Nye, a nest; (Lat. nidus;) Athol, noble; Fa- 
gan , m ernr; Walch, barbarous; Frith, peace, love, agreement; Goss , a 
goose. The same is true, although they are not so numerous, of some 
common names which are still good specimens of the French of the 11th 
and 12th centuries. 

Conquest has always been followed by the creation of hybrid names. 
(24) Accordingly, upon the subjugation of England to the Normans, 
among a multitude which might be mentioned, arose such names as Fitz- 
Adelme, Fitz-Gilbert, Fitz-Ausculph, Le Fool, Le Strange, Le Worthy, 
De Harloter, De La Hide, Mandevdle, Latham, &c. (25) 

The English language is composed principally from the Gothic stock ; 
next from the Phrygian ; and last from the Celtic. (26) The compara- 

(22) Volney's Trav. through Syria &, Egypt, v. x. pp. 247, 248. Dub. 1798, 2 v. 8vo. In 
order to distinguish themselves from others of the same name, they often added to their 
own the name of the father, grandfather, or even that of the great-grandfather. Jahn,§164. 

(28) Since this Essay was written, the author has classified and reduced the etymolo- 
gy of more than 30,000 English surnames to about 400 roots ; of which specimens may 
appear hereafter. 

(24) Hybrid, when applied to words, denotes that those words are compounded from 
at least two different languages. We frequently meet with those which are composed 
in part from Latin, and in part from Anglo-Saxon. Again, there are others where the 
Germanic and Celtic tongues have coalesced. 

(25) Here it should be noted that Fiiz , the Norman word for sen , when used as a pre- 
fix, expresses illegitimacy. Robert, the natural son of William Rufus, was called Fitz- 
Robert, [Encyc. Amer., art. Fits , ] as are the sons of the late William IV., (who was 
Duke of Clarence,) named Fitz-CJarence. Whilst on the subject of distinctive prefixes 
it may be well to add, that among the Irish O’ and Mac , or M\ mark the family as il- 
lustrious, and those who bore this sign of eminence enjoyed extraordinary privileges. 
[Camden's Brittania, vol xr. 1416.] In the same way, Von, in German, indicates no- 
bility [Tiark’s German Grammar, p. 40. Lond. 1834, 12mo.] 

(26) England, from whence most of our surnames are derived, was first inhabited by 
the Pontons. About the commencement of the Christian era it was conquered, and was 
for more than 300 years retained as a Roman province : but no sooner were the Latin 
forces withdrawn, than the inhabitants were invaded bv predatory incursions from the 
Piets, of the north, and especially by the Danes from feeyond the North Sea. These 
were in turn supplanted by a confederacy of the Jutes, Jingles, and Saxons, who main- 
tained the island from the 6th to the 11th century. In 1066 the Normans vanquished 
the Octarchy, and laid the foundation of the present British monarchy. 
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tive abundance of its roots is therefore to be met with in this order. Hence, 
we should expect to find most of our surnames of Anglo-Saxon origin, — 
then of French, — then of British, Welsh, cfr Cornish. And this is in fact 
true. Anglo-Saxon surnames probably constitute about three-fourths of 
those with which we are familiar, and include all the varieties which have 
been specified; while the Celtic dialects, and the Norman have furnished 
a large portion of the remainder, to denote the place from whence immi- 
grating families came, either in Normandy, Armorica, Ireland, or the Isle 
of Man. “The far greater part of the names of mountains, lakes, and riv- 
ers in both the British islands are to this day descriptive, and significant 
only in some Celtic language,” (27) and localities, as we shall hereafter 
see, have contributed much towards swelling the catalogue of 6umames, 
not in England only, but throughout the world; 

(To be continued ) 


TO AN EAGLE TJPON Trill SEA SHORE. 


BY BRO. I,. WYMAN, JR., OP BOSTON. 


Comest thou imperial bird on tireless wing, 

From the sweet regions of the sdhthera dime. 

Or art thon journeying to meet the spring, 

Where in the bloom and verdure of its prime 
The earth is robed in beauty ? — *Tis sublime 
In thought along the field of air to course, 
Impassable to all save thee, — and climb 
Nearer the blessed light’s eternal source — 

Above the rocking-cloud and tempest’s mingling force. 


Thou art a denizen of earth and sky, 

Twin-brother with the mountain solitode. 

And ’tis thy joy to make thy dwelling high 
Where cliff 6*er cliffs stupendous vast and wide, 
Uprear their summit o’er the trackless wood ; 

Upon whose beetling steeps the wild Chamois 
And fearless Catamount have never stood, — 

Thy own dominions — whence thy glanee afar 
Flashes abroad, whose ken the sky alone Can bar. 


(27) Macintosh’s Hist, of England, ch. r. p. 15. Phifad. 1836, 8vo — See also a verv 
learned and elaborate article in the New York Review, for April, 1840 , “On the Sturlv 
of the Celtic Languages,” by Rev. A. B. Chapin. * 
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Why hast thou left thy mountain citadel 
To wander on the solitary shore ? 

Say dost thou love to hear the rushing swell 
Of the deep sea, that thou dost proudly soar 
Along the beach where the white waters pour 
In cataracts upon the yellow sand, 

And bathe thy pinions where above the roar 
Of the retreating wave the pearl mists-spanned 
With rain-bow hues are arched along the shore ? 

Yes, safely mayestthou seek the haunts of men ; 

Accursed were the wretch that injurest thee ; 

Fearless pursue thy way o’er mount and glen. 

By the still river and the rushing sea — 

For thou strong bird, art worthy to be free ; 

A proud republic’s own adopted child — 

Emblem of what she is, and yet shall be, 

Here rest thee, free born tenant of the wild, 

Welcome art thou where’er freedom herself hath smil’d. 


TRAVELLING AND ITS USES. 

Op all people in the world the Americans are perhaps the most celebrat- 
ed for their love of travelling. To be migratory seems to be a part of their 
character, and joumies that in other parts of the globe are regarded as 
something extraordinary, forming a sort of era in human existence, are 
by them considered as matters of common-place occurrence. Although 
characteristic in a greater or a less degree of all of the white inhabitants 
of the United States, the love of locomotion seems to be peculiarly the at- 
tribute of the natives of the New England States. No sooner is our north- 
ern brother able to shift for himself, than he is seized with a wish to see 
the world, as he calls it; and, as travelling for pleasure independently of 
gain is beyond his means, he buys himself a horse and wagon, and with a 
well assorted land-cargo of notions, sets out on his peregrinations. The 
world is all before him and off he goes with a light heart and a clear head 
to seek his fortunes. As for confining himself to any particular course, 
it is the last thing that enters into his calculations, the sum total of which 
is to make and to save as much money as he can. On his pilgrimage of 
traffic, every farm-house presents to him a market in which barter is just as 
common an operation as bargain and sale. Behold our migratory merchant 
when, about night fall he finds himself at the gate of some farm-stead the 
neatness of which bespeaks the owner to be what is termed a man of 
means. His merry whistle and the jingling of his bright tin ware have 
become the objects of attraction to the household, and man, woman and 
children hurry eagerly forth to see what pretty things the pedlar has to 
sell. There he sits, the joyous monarch of his moving realm, and salutes 
his customers in prospect, with the easy familiarity, we will not say impu- 
27 
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dence, that belongs to his castle. To the cordial invitation to alight and 
put up his horse for the night, he yields no haggard assent and in a short 
while you will find him, his horse having first been taken care of, seated in 
the midst of a wonderstruck circle consisting of all ages, sorts and sizes, 
retailing not his wares but the latest news, which loses nothing in the hands 
of one whose trade it is to please and whose imagination is sure to stand him 
in good part, should facts be wanting to make out his story to a respectable 
length. Here may be seen a fat rosy cheeked little cherub of a girl, her 
doating mother’s pride, seated on his lap and looking up into his face with 
an expression of unspeakable delight, whilst around the room and at re- 
spectful distances are stationed half a dozen of other children looking for 
all the world like so many warnings of the results of matrimony, peeping 
over the backs of chairs and waiting anxiously for the display of hidden 
wealth that is to come. At length the hour of supper arrives and the w'ell 
spread table is covered with the store of solid evidences of prosperity and 
gixnl housewifery with which thank heaven the farm-houses in this happy 
land abound. In the mean while all shyness has disappeared and no longer 
regarded as a stranger the vender of notions joins in the happy circle 
around the smoking board. Every one knows that a hearty meal is the 
parent of good humor, and that good humor is the elder sister of liberality, 
and by the time that supper is finished and the things washed up and rang- 
ed upon the well rubbed dresser, the merchant and his customers are just 
in trim for business. Then it is that we see the wares displayed in taste- 
ful rows, so displayed as to set them off to the best possible advantage, 
whilst one by one are produced the parcels that contain the latest importa- 
tions and newest patterns by the very last ships, that happened to arrive 
just before the vender started from no matter where, and all of them as 
cheap as dirt. Look with what an air of self-complacency the worthy 
matron is admiring herself in the glass, as she fits on a well crimped cap 
decked with a ribbon the color of which suits her complexion, as well as if 
it had been dyed for the express purpose. At her side is the eldest daughter 
endeavoring to catch, over her mother’s shoulders, a glimpse of her own 
lovely neck just swelling into womanhood, upon which she has spread the 
loveliest shawl that was ever seen and so cheap too, that not to buy it would 
be perfect madness. Here is a pair of socks that just suit the little pet and 
will be so beautiful with the pair of red morocco shoes that exactly fit the 
feet that are crammed into them, although the cries of the innocent victim 
would indicate a different state of things. Thus article after article is 
brought forth, the last being always, of course, the prettiest, until at length 
the worthy head of the concern who stands pay-master on the occasion in- 
timates, by a sly nod or two, that the game has already lasted as long as 
the limits of his purse will permit, even with the aid of some two or three 
exchanges by which his store of chattels has been sensibly diminished. — 
The sale is over, the things are carefully folded and put up and the parties 
severally retire to bed, the purchasers to dream on the bargains they have 
secured and the effect to be produced at church on the next Sunday, and 
the seller to count his gains and speculate on the profits to be realized on 
the exchanges he has made. 

Such is a specimen of one class of American travellers, the fame of 
whom is as widely spread as the confines of our country, and has reached 
the abodes of thousands of simple hearted dupes, who, whilst they vent 
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their rage for impositions practised and kindness unrequited, only await the 
next arrival to be again made the victims of their own insatiable desire for 
something new. 

In other countries pleasure, with its thousand allurements forms the in- 
ducement to travel, but in America gain never fails to mingle itself with 
the cup of delight, and not unfrequently do we find that after a ioumey of 
thousands of miles in which watering places and strange cities have been 
visited, the wealthy merchant, the purse-proud planter and the enter- 
prizing manufacturer find their health improved and their purses made 
heavier, by the speculations, not on political economy or on beautiful sce- 
nery — but in the marts of planters into which they have entered. 

It must not be supposed that we object to this wise combination of the 
secret and the useful, which we only notice as indicative of the peculiar 
character of a young and an enterprizing, though not an over refined popu- 
lation. These gainful propensities are the elements which go to fonn a 
great nation eventually, and serve to shew the difference between such a 
people and the inhabitants of older countries where it is the business of the 
rich and the aristocratic to spend their wealth, and of the producing classes 
to make their faculties the sources whence to derive a subsistence for them- 
selves and their families. With us the shrewd and energetic pedlar may, 
one day or other, be the great man on ’change, or the chairman of the com- 
mittee of ways and means in the councils of the nation, whilst in other 
lands the wealthy only live to become poorer in the pursuit of gratifica- 
tions, and the poor esteem themselves fortunate if they can bring up their 
families in decent comfort and enable them to begin the world in the same 
callings with themselves, on a footing somewhat more elevated as to pecu- 
niary means but not a whit more dignified on the score of general intelli- 
gence. A. 

Walking™, D. C. 


(Masonic.) 

ADDRESS.* 


BY OIUXD CHAP I. AIN UDBRT CASE. 


Brethren of the Craft — 

We have assembled this day to perform a pleasing, a most delightful 
duty. To dedicate the Hall you have erected, to universal philanthropy 
— to give a local habitation to that altar , around which an assembled world 
of the Fraternity may unite in the practice of the sublime virtues. 

It matters not to what form of government he is subject — whether under 
the most despotic, or the most free ; around this altar he will always meet 
with a friend, protector and brother. Nor does it matter whether he has 
bowed down to idols, or false gods, with the Pagan — performed a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca with the Mahometan — acknowledged no Divine laws but the 

♦Delivered at the Consecration of Masonic Hall, Charleston, Sept. 22, 5841. 
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Mosaic— or kneels with the Christian to his Father in heaven, in thank- 
fulness for the revelations of his Son, “ sent to turn away every one from 
his iniquities.’ * At this altar he will be received with outstretched arms, 
and every thrill of his heart will be met with a responsive throe of sympa- 
thy from each and all. 

Although our doors are guarded from the intrusions of the curious and 
the idle, as well as the malicious assaults of those who are ignorant of our 
tenets, yet the instant the most humble and destitute of the Fraternity ap- 
proach the hall, the drawn sword of the Tyler is the segis of his protection, 
and the swift revolving door exhibits to his ravished eyes — friends and 
brothers, ready to receive, and swift to administer to his every want. 

It has been matter of astonishment to many, how any society, consist- 
ing of such apparently discordant materials as compose the Masonic Fra- 
ternity, has lasted so long, and gives such evidence of continued future 
existence. 

When they are told that the passions engendered by the bickerings of 
party, and the more cruel denunciations of theological sects, can never find 
admittance here, they will then see much of the fruitful sources of discord 
at once dried up and removed. But, when they are informed that the Ma- 
son bows at an altar, where brotherly Love, Truth, Temperance, Fortitude, 
Prudence, Justice and Charity, unbounded reign ; where 

" Friendship, on wing ethereal flying round, 

Stretches her arm to bless the hallowed ground, 

Humanity well-pleased, there takes her stand, 

Holding her daughter Pity in her hand : 

Here Charity, which soothes the Widow's sigh, 

And wipes the dew-drop from the Orphan’s eye ; 

There stands Benevolence, whose large embrace 
Uncircumscribed, takes in the human nice ( 

She sees each narrow tie, each private end 
Indignant— virtue ’a universal friend, 

Scorning each frantic zealot tool. 

She stamps on Mason's breasts her golden rule." 

I say when they are thus informed, there will be no more astonishment 
that our Society has stood — stands — and will continue to stand, when sel- 
fishness, hatred, and all base principles, shall dissolve and die. Surely 
there is nothing surprising in seeing every nation, sect and caste, paying a 
deep regard and reverence for those sublime virtues, which are universal- 
ly admitted and admired. Oh, no! It is a matter of more surprise that 
all who know so much of our Institution as we are permitted to reveal, do 
not rush to our Lodges, to know what other virtues we teach, and what are 
our incentives to the performance of the highest moral duties. 

My Brethren and Friends — 

I will not detain you a moment with the antiquity and origin of our So- 
ciety. It matters not whether the fanciful idea of Preston, that it dates 
from creation, or the more rational deduction of others, that it was insti- 
tuted at the building of Solomon’s Temple, be correct or otherwise; we 
know that it is of human origin, resting upon pillars, without which Heaven 
itself would fall. We know that it ranks among the most ancient and the 
most honored of human institutions ; it has withstood the assaults of Euro- 
pean despotic tyrants, and the Spanish Inquisition ; and in our own free and 
happy country, the unbridled fury of the ignorant, and the more artful false- 
hoods and subtle insinuations of the demagogue have passed by, without 
scathipg a pillar, or dimning the lustre of our smallest light! 
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The antiquity of the Institution affords abundant evidence to the reflect- 
ing mind, that the principles of eternal truth abide with it; and the great 
and good that have been its eulogists, entitle it to the respect of all. 

No other system of ethics or philosophy has endured the test of time, 
and the finger of decay, like that inculcated within the veil of the Masonic 
Temple. 

The palaces of kings have been left desolate ; whole cities have crumb- 
led into ruin, fertile fields have been laid waste ; nations have gone to ob- 
livion, and are numbered with the things that were . Even the noblest me- 
morials of the skill of ancient craftsmen have been laid in ashes. The 
land of Palestine is the land of the turbaned Moslem — the glory of Moriah, 
the mount of God’s own temple, hath passed away ; the throne of Solomon, 
so long the wonder of the world, has fallen down ; the beauty of its dia- 
dem has faded, its coronal is withered. The seat of Tyre’s earthly glory 
— that “ crowning city, whose merchants w ere princes, and whose traffick- 
ers were the honorable of the earth;” the birth place of the “widow’s 
son,” is made a place whereon the fishermen spread their nets. Babylon, 
too, “the glory of the kingdoms, the beauty of Chaldee’s excellency,” is 
overthrown — its banqueting halls are the abode of reptiles, and wild beasts 
howl in her desolate places. Yet amid all this and greater desolation, Ma- 
sonry still lives ! In the language of a daughter of song,* 

“ Crowns have grown play-tilings, since first we united, 

Glory’s frail fabrics have fallen to nought ; 

Nations have risen, like lamps newly lighted. 

Then in oppression's dark mautlo been caught, 

While like a sunny rill, 

8ilent, yet gaining still, 

Deeper and wider our influence has spread ; 

Soothing the widow’s fears, 

Wiping the orphan’s tears, 

Strength to the weak— -to the fatherless, bread.” 

How idle, and how impotent are, and ever will be the puny efforts of 
malice, or the strong arm of power against the inculcation and practice of 
the sublime virtues, which have a common God for their origin, and an un- 
bounded imi verse for their temple ! 

Those who are ignorant of the use to which we apply the ordinary im- 
plements of handicraftsmen, cannot be fully informed of their usefulness 
without initiation. But we all know that the most impressive mode of 
communicating knowledge, is by the language of symbols. The square 
and the compasses which are used by operative masons convey no moral 
information to the ordinary observer, but resting as they are upon that sa- 
cred volume, which is never closed in our Lodges, they at once teach the 
most important and salutary lessons of our duties to ourselves, our fellow- 
men, our country, and our God. 

The Bible teaches us to honor and adore the Almighty-maker of heaven 
and earth, and the existence of the great Architect of the Universe is so- 
lemnly acknowledged, and his blessing invoked in every lawful convoca- 
tion of the brotherhood. 

The truth of the sacred page which informs us that the eye of the Om- 
niscient never slumbers nor sleeps, is forcibly impressed upon our minds 
by a prominent emblem of our Order, wdiich, instructs us that the “ all see- 
ing eye” is upon us, and we cannot elude its vigils. 

By one of the implemehts which rests on the open book, we are taught 

*Miss M. E. Lee, of this city. 
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to Square our lives by the principles of morality and virtue, and to let our 
conduct be in accordance with the immutable principles of God. 

By the other, we are taught to compass our desires within due bounds, 
to circumscribe our wants and expenditures within the circle of reasonable 
duty. 

Who does not see in the level the equality of our nature, the guardian 
care of our common Parent, and that all are equally destined to the grave ! 
By it we are instructed to meet upon the level \ to acknowledge no distinc- 
tions save those of merit, and to allow no external inequality to conflict with 
the obligations of brotherly love. 

Who does not see in the plumb-line , the symbol of an upright man, 
and thereby receive instruction to walk uprightly before God and man ; in 
the pot of incense , purity of conduct, and in the bee-hive industry ? 

The sword pointed to the naked heart, immediately below the “all see- 
ing eye,” cautions us to avoid transgression and sin, or certain punishment 
will follow our demerits. 

The anchor and the ark , the hour-glass and the scythe , teach the Ma- 
son lessons of instruction, that are all important to his happiness. 

But I will not fatigue you with a further recital of our symbolical no- 
menclature, which stands first in the philosophy of language, and is fami- 
liar to every Mason. 

Most Worshipful Grand Master , and Officers of the Grand Lodge : 

The edifice which here has risen under your inspection — the Hall, set 
apart for Masonic purposes, and hereafter to be the seat of all the sublime 
virtues which ennoble and adorn the character of man, is now entrusted 
to your faithful Guardianship. 

Your former zeal and diligence affords a sure guaranty that your duties 
for the future will not be neglected. I know they will be done, and well 
done; and I trust that the “all-seeing eye” which pervades the inmost re- 
cesses of the heart, may look with benignity upon your labors. 

Brethren , Officers, and Members of the subordinate Lodges: 

Your Lodges are the pillars upon which the Grand Lodge rests. It is 
by your prosperity and assistance they flourish and rise to eminence. — 
By your aid we are provided with this stately Hall for our future conveni- 
ence and comfort. 

But above all it is by your good conduct that Masonry is to be of good 
report. Already has it been viewed in an unfavorable light by some. — 
They have been so uncharitable as to charge home upon Free-Masonry, 
every thing reprehensible in the conduct of Masons; thus pretending that 
if there be a bad Mason, the principles of the Institution must have base 
tendencies. 

But this is manifestly an unjust mode of reasoning — it is unfair to pro- 
nounce every system base, which may have some unworthy men attach- 
ed to it. Bad men may, and do, occasionally gain admission into our 
Lodges, but if they are not rendered better thereby, they are not worthy 
to be retained. Better to apply the pruning knife occasionally, than that 
the whole body suffer from tne bad conduct of those, who are unworthy to 
be called Masons. If our Order has been disgraced by some, so likewise 
has it been honored by many great and virtuous men, who reflect lustre on 
any Society — whose actions even prejudice cannot censure, and whose 
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virtues, malignity itself dare not impeach. Though our Institution has 
suffered from the conduct of its professed friends, though it has been re- 
tarded in its movements by enemies from without, the night of its sorrow 
is well nigh spent, the morning has dawned, and great will be the light of 
the day. 

Masonry is now rising from her apparent slumbers, removing the rub- 
bish in the way of her progress, — the cloud that lowered o’er her bright- 
ness is disappearing, and she will stand forth fair as the sun in the heavens ! 

1 congratulate you, my brethren, on the prospects of our beloved Order. 
Throughout our common country an increasing interest is manifested in her 
behalf — and here, where your former temple was destroyed,* another has 
arisen, a monument of your devotion to Free-Masonry, and an ornament 
to your city. I trust the glory of this latter temple shall be greater and 
more permanent than the glory of the former. 

The opposition has nearly ceased, and the desire of the community is, 
that here you may cultivate and extend the principles you hold dear. 

You have advocates aside from the members of the craft — advocates 
whose intercessions will be heard and answered, for they are the pleadings 
of the widows and orphans, who have been succored by the hands of Free- 
Masons, and who gratefully acknowledge the beneficial influence of Ma- 
?omy. 

f charge you, my brethren, that you neglect not the practice of the prin- 
ciples enjoined upon you. 

The interest of the craft is in some measure in your hands. Be not in- 
different thereto : sully it not by dissipation or vice ; but let caution guard 
you from applying the means of your Lodges to other than Masonic pur- 
poses. Regulated by the precepts of wisdom , supported by the strength 
of virtue, and adorned with the beauty of benevolence, your actions will 
escape censure, and receive the approbation of the wise and good. 

Live within the bounds of prudence ; control the passions ; keep a tongue 
of good report ; maintain truth, and practice charity ; and you will not only 
display the principles of the Order, but do more to commend Frce-Ma- 
sonry, than all the arguments you can wield, or all the eloquence of verbal 
panegyric. 

It is said, that w hen Alexander the Conqueror, was informed that a man 
in his army bearing his name, w r as a coward, he summoned him to his pre- 
sence, and inquired if the charge was true. The soldier confessed his 
cowardice ; whereupon, Alexander ordered him to banish his cowardice or 
change his name; “for,” said he, “the name Alexander signifies a brave 
man, and it is not proper for a coward to tarnish it.” So we say, the name 
Free-M&son, signifies a good man, and if there are those calling themselves 
Frec-Masons, who are not influenced by the principles of Masonry — who 
constantly practice that she condemns — they should alter their conduct, or 
cease to call themselves Masons, for it is not proper for men to remain with 
us who will not practice in some degree, the precepts of the Institution. 

Let me entreat you, my brethren, to persevere in the diligent exercise 
of those virtues which you are taught in your Lodges. Masonry is calcu- 
lated to make a good man better; and none can reach in an equal degree 
the highest point of human perfection, without being a Mason. 

May God give you strength to do all its reasonable requirements. 

'Tlie Muonic Ilail was destroyed by the great fire in 1&£. 
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Fellow-citizens — 

Not of the Order of Masonry, permit me to render to you our thanks 
for honoring us with your attendance at this time. 

To the Ladies, more especially, is it incumbent on me to speak. In be- 
half of the Fraternity, 1 thank you for your presence and attention. ’Tis 
true, that the rules of admission forbid the conferring of the degrees of 
Masonry on woman : not, however, from a want of esteem for her sex, or 
regard lor her influence, nor by reason of the absurd and libellous asser- 
tion, that “no woman can keep a secret” — but from one , among other rea- 
sons, that at the building of the Temple they did not labor with the Craft — 
nor are they required to do so at this day, or to enter the lists in Legislative 
halls, or go to the field of carnage and slaughter, in defence of their coun- 
try. No : where Masonry is cherished by the other sex, there females are 
saved from these, and the sterner duties of active life, and instead of being 
the laborers and defenders, they are protected. 

But there is a higher and a better reason why they are not admitted. — 
They do not require the incentives, nay , the obligations of Masonry to in- 
duce them to practice the virtues I have spoken of. What Mason is there, 
who practices more eminently that love which forgives injuries, or returns 
good for evil than woman? Where can the repository of truth so readily 
be found as in woman ? Temperance, which is taught and enforced upon 
man, is her habit. In fortitude, that which bears the ills of life without re- 
pining and undergoes every privation without a murmur — what man, nay, 
what Mason can equal woman ? Where will you seek prudence, but in the 
modest refinements of woman ? Justice is wisely represented by a female 
figure, and an even balance ; and Charity could not be personified, but in 
the character of helpless children clustering round, and hanging upon the 
angelic eyes of woman ! I have said she does not require the incentives 
that man does to induce to the practice of the noble virtues, or enlist her 
energies in the cause of humanity. If more proof of this fact were need- 
ed, we have it in the testimony of the intelligent Ledyard, who had visit- 
ed every quarter of the globe, and carefully observed the disposition and 
habits of both sexes. He says : “ In all countries, civil and savage, I have 
found man rude, cruel, and inhospitable; but in no country, savage or civ- 
ilized, have I ever addressed woman in the language of decency and po- 
liteness, but I was responded to, with kindness and attention.” Who then 
can see the necessity or propriety of woman’s taking upon herself the ob- 
ligations of Masonry? Who does not rather say, that man, the rough 
asfder , should submit to artificial bonds, and such moral influences as Ma- 
sonry exerts, that he may become strong in moral principle and the virtues, 
and active in deeds of kindness and charity, as is woman! 

Respecting the secrecy of our Order. The great Architect of the Uni- 
verse reveals not all his plans to us, but many secrets are known only to 
him. We are permitted to know what infinite Wisdom sees best for us to 
understand, yet we know not his design for the morrow, or what shall hap- 
pen next month or next year. Consequently God not only possesses se- 
crets, but approbates secrecy. And as Free-Masonry is an imitation of 
the creation, Masons should imitate the great Builder, by keeping some 
things secret; and they have the high sanction of the Creator for the se- 
crecy they require and observe ! God has revealed sufficient respecting 
his plans, to convince us that they are founded in infinite wisdom, for the 
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promotion of the happiness of his children, and his own glory ; and enough 
of Masonry is divulged to satisfy the candid mind that the system is one 
of wisdom, benevolence and philanthropy, which promotes the purity and 
felicity, whilst it does honor to human nature. 

My Brethren — 

Let us renewedly engage at the altar , that our lives shall be in accord- 
ance with our declared principles. Let us fulfil this engagement, that 
“our Ught may shine before others,” until we are “called from labor to re- 
freshment,” and an entrance is given us within the portals of the “Grand 
Lodge” above, which hath no need of the sun, neither of the moon to 
shine in it, for it is lighted by the glory of God ! 

Go on, my brethren, in imitation of Him, who completed the temple of 
the universe ! Go on to further conquests in the work of purity and be- 
nevolence, until the great moral temple shall have arisen in all its glory, 
and the head stone thereof shall be brought forth with shoutings , crying 
grace, grace, unto it. 


ODE. 


(Masonic.) 


BY BRO. ST. JOHN PHILLIPS. 

Sang at the Consecration of Masonic Hal), Charleston, S. C. 


At dawn of creation, when bright beams of morning 
Broke thro* the regions of chaos and night, 

And Angels rejoic’d at the glory adorning, 

The frame-work of nature with order and light, 
Soon as the brilliant ray, 

Symbol of endless day ! 

Suffus’d with its blush the earth and the sea. 

Then on the new-born man, 

Beam’d the grand mystic plan. 

Of Masonry’s Orders, accepted and free. 

From caves of old ocean, whose deep rolling fountains, 
Gush where foundations of earth darkly lie. 

Grand columns rise into ice-cover’d mountains, 

To prop up the Arch of the star-spangled sky. 

His was the shrine of love, 

Who, from His throne above, 

Ancient of Days ! gave the sovereign decree ; 

And from the corner-stone, 

Were all the virtues shown, 

Of Masonry's Orders, accepted and free. 
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The Lady and the Page. 

A cherub there came of beauty in vision. 

Whom mortals have call’d by Faith’s holy name; 

Beside her next stood Hope, pure and elysian. 

As ever appear’d in the first dream of fame : 

And whilst Immortals there, 

Charity, gracious fair ! 

Daughter of Heaven ! burnt incense to thee ; 

Swell’d anthems glorious ! 

Triumph victorious ! 

Of Masonry’s Orders, accepted and free. 

And here have we built, as a shelter from danger, 

A temple, to friendship and virtue combin’d, 

Where the Orphan, the Widow, and destitute Stranger, 
A Mason’s compassion and favor may find. 

Far from deceit and art, 

Freely with hand and heart, 

Welcome the Bi other whoever he be ! 

Here may the pilgrim guest. 

Find the sweet home of rest, 

Of Masonry’s Orders, accepted and free. 

May the Grand Master whom, all things possessing. 
The Heaven of Heavens can never contain, 

Crown this good work with His favor and blessing. 
And Charity’s fabric in mercy sustain ! 

Till as the courses rise. 

Up to the radiant skies. 

In that Grand Lodge may all mankind agree ; 

And in the reign of peace, 

Only with time shall cease, 

Great Masonry’s Orders, accepted and free. 


THE LADY AND THE PAGE: 

A STORY OF MOORISH SPAIN. 


by Mary f». i»agk. 


Many years ago there dwelt not far from Seville, in a castle so old that 
it was a wonder what kept it from tumbling down, a Spanish hidalgo, re- 
markable for but two things — a very beautiful daughter, and the very strict 
manner in which he secluded her from the world. In every other respect 
this hidalgo was like other hidalgos, full of pride, sporting a pair of Spanish 
mustochoes, and wearing a stiletto by his side. 
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The wonderful beauty of his daughter, the Dona Ysabel, had somehow 
—in spite of the seclusion in which she was kept — became proverbial, 
and the fame thereof had spread from Gibraltar to the Pyrenees. Not a 
cabelletto of that chivalric country but would have given his best steed 
for one glance from the eyes of the hidalgo’s daughter— eyes which shroud- 
ed under their long lashes, were like diamonds shining across the mid- 
night. Her hair was silky and soft, darker and more glossy than the rav- 
en’s wing — and in such luxuriance did it grow that she might almost have 
hid herself in it, as did “the lady of the golden locks” in the fairy tale. — 
Her face was fitful as an April day. It was the clear and faithful mirror 
to the warmest, the purest heart in all Spain. And never did a young 
heart beat within a fighter and more graceful form than that of the Dona 
Ysabel. 

The castle where the hidalgo resided with his daughter was built on a 
rocky eminence, in one of the wildest parts of the country. Tradition 
said it had been erected by a powerful and wealthy Moore, from whom it 
had been conquered by the strong arm of one of the present occupant’s 
ancestors. The father of Ysabel had resided there but rarely until the 
death of his wife ; but, after that event, he had retired almost broken heart- 
ed to his wild retreat. Here, from early childhood, the Lady Ysabel had 
been brought up. Wanting the care of a mother, she had always been 
left to her own way, and a more self-willed, impetuous sylph never dash- 
ed the dew from the wild flowers that grow so luxuriantly around the 
Moorish castle. 

One day, when the Dona Ysabel had nearly attained her seventeenth 
year, the Count de Llenaro, her father, stood within the embrasure of the 
richly carved corridor, absorbed in thought. His eyes were fixed on the 
shadows that played so fancifully on the rocks below. A fight step was 
heard and a fairy form entered the apartment. 

“ Bella mi cara mina , I wa3 thinking of thee, I would speak with thee.” 
And the gentle girl stood beside the proud lord. “What wouldst thou, 
my father!” The maiden’s voice was low and silvery soft. Her dark 
eye looked, up into her father’s with an expression soft and confiding as 
childhood. One little snow-white hand rested upon his shoulder, while 
the other nestled within his own. 

“How old are you, Ysy.” 

“I shall be seventeen come next Michaelmas.” 

“ ’Tis even as I thought. Thou art getting to be a great girl Belle — I 
have something to say to thee; wilt thou listen?” 

“Dear papa, thy word is my law.” 

“Is it so?” ana the father fixed his eyes upon the girl with a look so 
penetrating that her own eye fell, and the rich warm blood rushed from her 
young heart and burnt upon her brow. 

Llenaro seated himself upon a low turco , and drawing his child towards 
him he fondly kissed her glowing cheek. 

“I fear, Belle,” said he, putting back a world of curls that had fallen 
over her brow, “thy will hath never been broken. Thou art but a wild 
one.” Count Llenaro fell into a long fit of musing. The silver breath- 
ing tones of the Dona’s soft voice broke the stillness. 

“ What wouldst thou with thv child, papa? my birds and young flowers* 
even now mourn my absence.” 
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“ And canst thou not give one hour unto thy father, Ysy ? What will 
thy birds and flowers do when I bring thee a right noble bird, an eagle 
among birds, for thy own ? Wilt thou then give up all others and love but 
only that ?” 

“ What does my papa mean?” tremblingly replied the maiden. 

“I mean that thou art to be a child no longer.” 

“But, papa, all my pretty birds and — ” 

“Thou shalt have a bird worth the whole, a right proud gallant bird. — 
Ysy, dost thou remember the Marquis of Talavera?” 

“ What of him, dearest papa?” 

“ Dost thou remember him ?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“This Marquis hath sought thee, Belle, in marriage, and I have said 
thou shalt be his bride.” 

The girl started to the ground in unfeigned surprise. 

“ Why, papa! he is old enough to be my grandfather, and besides, he is 
ugly enough to—” 

He is just the age of thy father, Ysabel. His years will serve to guide 
thy wayward ones. He is all that is brave and noble, besides being one 
of the richest, and most powerful lords in Spain. You may know, Belle, 
how well I think of him — he is almost the only one of my many friends , 
that I admit into this our wild retreat.” 

“But, papa — ” 

“Nay, Belle, I will have no buts. It must be as I say.” 

“ But, papa.” The Count’s brow darkened. “ But, papa, I do not love 
him.” 

“Love — pah!” 

“ Papa, I cannot love him.” 

“Pah.” 

“ Papa, I will not love him !” and the Dona’3 eyes grew bright and large. 

“Ysabel!” 

“Dear papa — I mean I cannot — ” and the little lady burst into tears. 

“Ysabel — hear me — I have said thou shalt become the bride of the 
Marquis of Talavera. What I say I never unsay — that thou knowest. — 
Two weeks from this. The day thou art seventeen — is the day decided 
upon. It must, it shall be so! Wilt thou do thy father’s bidding, Belle? 

The girl answered not a word but her eye lit up and her little mouth was 
tightly compressed. Every line of her statue-like form expressed firm- 
ness and resolution. 

“Wilt thou do they father’s bidding Ysabel?” again demanded the 
Count. 

“Thou hast ever been an indulgent father to me, never hast thou cross- 
ed my slightest wish, and now, father I must say firmly no! I can never 
become the bride of him thou namest.” 

“Girl! thou shall not even be consulted. Thou hast had thy own way 
seventeen years, now I will have mine. Thou shalt wed the Talavera, if 
I have to drag thee to the altar. Nay, no fawning.” The girl had twined 
her soft round arms about her father’s neck — her eyes looking beseeching- 
ly into his. But he pushed her from him, saying — “Go to thy room, 
Ysabel, and there remain until thy reason comes to thee. Dost thou hear 
me?” 
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The Spaniard strode from the room, and the weeping lady sought, with 
a heavy heart, her own turret. 

It w r as the first time her father had been unkind to her, and she threw 
herself down, on a low couch in all that utter hopelessness of grief youth 
alone can feel. It was her first sorrow. 

There came a soft rap at the door, — but she heeded it not; and nQt until 
a hand, soft as womans held her own, — and a voice, whose deep low tones 
were breathing music, whispered in her ear, did she know her father’s 
handsome page was kneeling beside her. 

“Weep not, mi cara Ysabel,” soothingly said he, “or rather let me 
share thy grief. I know it all — thy father hath told me, and sent me here, 
to bring thee to reason, as he said. Can I do it sweet lady ?” and the hand- 
some page smiled. 

It was wicked in him to smile when her heart was so full of grief — and 
so the lady thought. But she had learned to love, and when love is warm 
and new, all the loved one says or does is more than right. 

“ Love Sings a halo round ihe dear onts’n head, 

Faultless, immortal” 

The Dona Ysabel loved her father’s page, — loved him as an ardent soul- 

ed daughter of sunny Spain knows how to love. The father! he did 

not even dream of such wickedness, (if he had he could not have slept for 
at least six months) — the unpardonable wickedness of a daughter of his — 
bis bright, beautiful Ysabel — the high born lady of Llenaro, — loving her 
father’s page! — and so he slept secure. And the Dona Ysabel loved. — 
Love is all trustfulness, all watchfulness, all hopefulness. The page was 
handsome, the page was graceful, witty, accomplished. He was an un- 
common page; and so thought the Dona’s father, — and so thought the 
lather’s daughter. He could sing to the music of Ysabel’s guitar, most 
divinely; he could dance, fence, was perfectly skilled in all horsemanship, 
moreover he was acquainted with all the lore of bright Spain. He wrote 
poetry too ; and sang the words of his own composing. In soothe he was 
a most marvellous page~a perfect paragon of a page ; and then his eye 
—why it was wilder than lightning shot from a midnight sky. The serv- 
ants all feared and hated him. To Ysabel alone was he all that was gen- 
tle,— and to her father for her sake. He was her teacher ; her patient, 
faithful untiring teacher. They drank together at the pure well of learn- 
ing — a well too often untasted in those days of fair Spain. 

“Weep not, sweetest; thy noble father would see thee wed with the 
Marquis of Talavera, and thou canst not love him. And it is for that thou 
weepest Is it not so sweet lady ?’ ’ 

“I was happy,” replied the sorrowing girl. “I did not dream of love, 
or that I had a heart. I only felt that I was happy. And now — ” 

“And now, my gentle Ysabel?” 

“And now,” said the Senorita, deeply blushing, “now I feel that I have 
no heart to give.” 

“ Bless thee, dearest, for those words. Y sabel hear me for I must speak. 
I love thee Ysabel — I am other than I seem. I am no hireling — I am the 
heir to a noble house. One year ago, having heard so much of thy wond- 
rous beauty and full of curiosity and daring, I contrived to get admitted into 
this castle as thy father’s page. To see, is to love thee — but to be near 
thee day after day — to read thy gentle thoughts — to gaze into thy liquid, 
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truthful, soul-beaming eyes — to feel thy soft hand within my own. Ysa- 
bel, a being cut from granite to see thee thus could not help loving thee. — 

I love a soul — a soul thou hast, sweet Ysabel — a reflecting, gentle, trust- 
ful, ardent, heartful soul. Ysabel I love thee, wilt thou love me?” 

“Jose, I will, I do love thee” — and the girl’s eyes were soft as she rest- 
ed them in his. 

He took her hand — her little, warm, white hand, and covered it with 
kisses. Then drawing her gently towards him, he clasped her silently to 
his heart. She nestled like a bird in his bosom — and rested her head 
there. At intervals a low sob swelled her little heart, like of a wearied 
infant, worn out with much crying. At length her sighs came less and 
less frequent ; and when the page bent over to gaze upon her face, she had 
spnk into a calm, gentle sleep. A bright tear still glistened on her silky 
lash — that long black fringe that reposed so quietly on her pale, fair cheek. 

There is something inexpressibly touching in the quiet and calm repose 
of a beautiful girl. And when we feel that youth ana beauty is all we love 
on earth — that is near us — nestling in sweet trust within our arms— our 
all — our own — life of our life — heart of our heart — soul of our soul — what 
other happiness can earth give more pure, more holy, more unalloyed? 

The page Jose almost wished the Dona might never awake — but she 
did awake. And when she did, she looked up in his eyes and smiled. — 
There was everything in that smile, love, hope, faith, gentleness, truth, 
trust, joy. It was a droll smile, too ; there was archness in it — Jose never’ 
forgot that smile ! — Strange, that an outward symbol of the inner world can 
express so much. 

The page attempted to kiss the bright smile into his own heart — but the 
lady’s mood had changed. Half ashamed, half in sport, she broke from 
him with a laugh — her own peculiar laugh — bird-like in its silvery clear- 
ness ; and like a bird, as wild, and sweet. 

“Sit down, dear Ysabel — I would talk with thee calmly — wilt thou be 
mine? Ysabel, I love thee. Oh! how I love thee. Naught on earth is 
half so dear as thou — life — ten thousand lives, were they mine, would I 
give for thy love. Wilt thou be mine ? my own?” 

The girl put both her little hands in his — that was her only answer. — 
And then the page drew her again to his heart and kissed her brow and 
lips. And then — and then — and then — why then, and there, right up be- 
fore them — with curled lip and cloudy brow — stood the castle’s lord ! — the 
proud hidalgo ! — the Count Alcaros de Llenaro ! — the Dona Ysabel’ s father! 
— the handsome page’s master! 

“Ha!” exclaimed he, “is this the way ye obey my commands? Ah, 
I see ! Thou’rt doing my bidding, sir page. Hast thou won the self- 
willed lady to think as I do ? Away, girl ! — Back, I say ! Away with 
thee, page !” 

Pale, drooping, quailing beneath her father’s angry glance, the gentle 
girl silently twined her arms around his frame, and strove to kiss away the 
angry spot upon the brow. 

“ Back! Judas!” exclaimed he, pushing her rudely from him. “When 
thou hast learned to do thy father’s wishes, then will he accept thy ca- 
resses.” 

Frightened — crushed — she shrunk within herself, like the sensitive 
plant at some rude touch, nor dared to raise her gentle eye to the fire-dart- 
ing ones of her angry sire. 
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And the page ? 

The father glanced from the drooping form of his daughter to the un- 
bending one oi the presumptuous lover. 

“And so sir menial, thou art aspiring — we like ambition. Thou think- 
est to love my daughter — the daughter of the noble house of Llenarc — 
good!” 

“Count of Llenaro— hear me. I ask of thee thy daughter. My house, 
proud lord, is full as noble as thine own — perhaps more ancient. I am no 
page — I am the only son of ” 

“I will not even hear who thou art — wertthou the monarch of the uni- 
verse, thou shouldst not wed my daughter. I have sworn she shall be- 
come the bride of theTalavera — I never recall an oath.” 

The group as they stood there would have made a picture for the pencil 
of a Salvator. The proud determined figure of Llenaro, standing with 
his arms folded, looking lightning on the no less proud form of the hand- 
some page, as he stood in the glow of manhood’s strength and beauty. — 
Then the shrinking form of the Dona Ysabel — slightly leaning forward, 
with clasped hands — her head partly raised — the speechless, imploring 
agony of her lovely face. 

The room contributed not a little to the scene — all around was purely, 
beautifully feminine. The low damask ottomans — the bright eyed birds 
in their glittering gold cages — the rich, mellow paintings hanging around 
the room. Among them was her own soft eyed mother. The sweet, 
dreamy eyes of the Italian seemed to look down on the father of her 
daughter reproachfully for his harshness to that daughter. The parting 
beams of the sun, as he bade adieu to his love the fair earth, streamed in 
the room, gilding with their warm glow the expressive faces, of the three. 
A ray more softened fell on the calm, angel face of the wife, — the mother. 

“Alcaros de Llenaro, I entreat thee to listen to me. On my knees I 
supplicate thee to give me thy daughter. Doom her not to misery. She 
loves me. Think upon thy child’s mother— on the love vows given and 
taken before the child was born. When she — the mother, the wife, was 
all in all to thee. Thou didst love once, and she thou didst love, was the 
mother of the child thou’rt dooming to wretchedness — and now that mother 
looks down upon thee, imploring happiness on her child.” 

' Alcaros glanced at the image of his wife. He fancied, as the warm, red 
sunlight fell upon it, the gentle eyes looked a reproachful gaze on him. — 
He was not a hard-hearted man. Pride was his ruling passion. False 
pride it might have been; whether false or true, it fastened on him then, 
driving back the kindlier feelings the memory of his wife had roused within 
him. He checked the tear before it came to his eyes, and putting on a 
heavy frown — 

“Rise, sir minion,” said hc,“ I have told thee my daughter shall wed the 
Talavera — and she shall!” 

“ Never! as I live, never!” said the girl. Never shall a Llenaro become 
the bride of the man she cannot love! — never!” 

The lady looked her father’s child — as though she had been bom to be 
obeyed. The softness of her mother had gone. Her slight, round figure 
straight as a young Indian’s, had risen to its full height. Her eyes dilat- 
ed — those eyes, where shone her soul — those -warm, black eyes, whose 
evejy glance kept time to the throbbings of her impulsive heart. 
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“ Ysabel,” said Llenaro, sadly, after a pause, “thou forgetest I am thy 
father.” 

“My father! dearest papa! — -my own father, forgive me. Thou art my 
father! but do not,” her tones were low and earnest, “oh ! do not force this 
hated match on thy child. She will do anything— all thou wishest — but 
oh! do not seal her misery forever.” 

The coimt permitted the ardent caresses of the maiden, then putting her 
gently from him, he told her to remain in her turret. He had much to say 
to her. He would seek her when he was ready to tell her that he had to 
say. Then turning to Jose, he added, “Follow me, sir page, I have some- 
what to say to thee also.” 

The maiden watched the receding forms of the two until they had dis- 
appeared, and then she murmured, “He spoke kindly to me,” and Hope 
warmed her heart. A bright Hope! Hope the deceiver! What would 
the world be without thee fairy Hope ? Thou comestlike a dream, whisp- 
ering in our soul’s ear thy witching fancies, until they seem realities — and 
she is to be , stands before us a living now ! Great is thy power fair Hope 
— and thou knowest it — and so thou goest on deluding mortals — making 
the dim shadowy perspective a glorious foreground. So, when our hearts 
feel sad and weary, and long to burst the chain that binds them to this 
dark earth, thou comest with the dews of heaven fresh glistening on thy 
lips — and tellest us fairy tales, and singest us fairy songs — and kissest our 
hearts with thy cool, dewy lips. And we believe thee, syren, and let thee 
deceive us again and again. 

The lady Ysabel rested her wild, black eyes — beaming with a thous- 
and thoughts — upon her mother’s picture, and kneeling before it, she clasp- 
ed her little hands and implored her gentle mother to look down kindly 
on her daughter. “And mother,” continued she — her lute-like voice 
scarcely audible — “ask Hiip the mighty one — whose throne is the high 
heaven — to forgive thy erring child, if she forgets, in her love for the crea- 
ture, the Creator. God forgive me if I love him more than I ought, f$j^> ^ 
cannot love him less.” t,- 

The Lady Ysabel watched all that evening for her father, and the nextSrj 
day — and the next, and the next — and then ner cheek began to pale, anif§5sl 
her eye grew dim with weeping. For Hope had grown weary and fled. — r- 
She could not dream either why the page came not — a little indignation ^ 
mingled with her sorrow. 

The duenna did all she could to restore her young lady to her right mind, 
as she said. At length she brought her a letter — saying: 

“Take it, mi Senorita, a holy friar gave it me for thee. Learn from it, 
Senorita Ysabel, to control thy too great grief. It is sinful and wrong to 
indulge in sorrow as thou dost.” 

The Lady Ysabel knew the writing — trembling she broke the seal, and 
read. 

“ My gentle Ysabel — Thy father hath forbidden me the castle, or even 
to sec thee again — but fear not, dearest, thy father cannot withstand thy 
gentleness — thy goodness. Thou wert not made to be unhappy — thou 
art too good — too kind, too true. God will not see thee made wretched. 

He watches over thee. He will not desert thee — and, dearest, remember 
there is one heart that beats for thee — and thee alone — whose veiy pulse 
is thine. Sunshine is midnight without the light of thine eyes to tell where 
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ahineth the sun, and when, gentlest, I would see thee, I would press thy 
hands upon my heart, that its wild throbbing might be stilled. I would 
look into the clear depths of thy truthful eyes and learn there a lesson of 
calmness— of faith to bear, and hope to look beyond. Thy duenna, sweet* 
est, more than mistrusts my disguise — but a golden bait has lured stronger 
minds than her’s from the clear waters of truth. I cannot quit the castle 
grounds, for it is all that is dear to me on earth. Write, dearest, if thou 
canst, to thine own Joss.” 

The lady sat before her scrutoire to write to him she loved — when she 
heard her father's step. She had only time to crumple his letter in her bo- 
som as the father entered. Ever obedient to her heart’s impulse, she sprang 
towards him, and throwing her white arms about his neck, she called him 
her dear, dear papa, and burst into tears. 

“Calm thyself, my Ysabel. I would tell thee frankly why I ask thee 
to sacrifice thyself — to seal thy misery, as thou say est.” He led her gent* 
ly to an ottoman, and seated himself beside her. 

11 Ysabel, wouldst thou see thy father penniless, homeless, a beggar?’’ 

“ Papa!” looked the wondering eyes of Ysabel. 

‘tYsepoii it Ysy, wouldst thou see thy father resign all these fair acres* 
and starve a houseless beggar ? W ouldst thou, Ysy ? ” 

“What. meanest thou, papa? in mercy tell me.” 

“If by me act of thine, it were in thy power to make thy father’s happi* 
nesa* wouldst thou not do that act?” 

“Bear papa, thou knowest I would — but oh ! tell me all. What am I to 
Ana yet I know — but why ? tell me why” — 

“Ysabel, by becoming his bnde, thou canst save thy father from becom- 
ing a beggar .’ 1 

The gin shuddered but said in a low calm voice, “Father, tell me why 
— tell me all. Make a confidant of thy child. I can bear anything. See 
lam calm.” 

k Ysabel, I will! in as few words as possible. A year ago you may re* 
&&ytitmber, Talavera was here. He has not been here since. A short time 
Kyifter that, his last visit, the page came — though it is not of him I would 
LS2>ea k. We played — Talavera and I. At first I won — in the success of 
moment I staked high — and lost. I still played on — every throw swept 
'’off acre after acre of the lands my fathers owned. Midnight saw me with- 
out a farthing — and without a foot of earth to call my own. Then came a 
bond. I signed it. It gave me back my broad lands — my wealth — but it 
deprived me of the only thing I had on earth to love— of you my Ysabel! 
See! here is the bond.” 

The lady’s heart was still — very still — so still it almost frightened her. 
Her cheek, lips, hands, were cold , bloodless. It seemed as though her bkx>d 
had all gone to her heart, and frozen there ! Her eye was passionless, 
was so calm. She held the open paper before her, and without reading or 
seeing, she read and saw enough to know that the fair grounds and castle 
of Ysolo-Rosse, where she had lived from her infancy — where her father 
had loved her mother, were to go into the hands of the Talavera, unless 
she became his bride. 

“ Ysabel, I have sworn thou shalt be his bride, but I will recall my oath 
if thou sayest so. What is thy decision?” 

“ I will wed him,” replied the girl. 

Llenaro clasped her to his heart, and kissing her cold brow, lie added. 

*29 
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“ The day thou art seventeen was the day decided upon — it will be here 
in a week. But it ’twill be too soon, no doubt the Marquis will” — 

“’Twill not be too soon.” 

“ Ysabel, thou frightenest me, thou art so pale, I will not force thee into 
what would be thy unhappiness. 

“Nay, papa, I had much rather be unhappy myself than to see thee so. 
But I will not be. To-morrow thou shalt see me more cheerful.” 

The wily lord had learned the way to make his daughter’s will his own. 
He loved that daughter, and felt a father’s pity for her. But he thought 
although she suffered then — and it pained him to the soul to see it — she 
would soon forget her youthful passion, and as the wife of the Talavera, 
she would gradually learn to be happy. The future husband was all that 
was noble and good — all this thought the father, and then he thought “the 
castle of Ysolo-Rosse will still be mine.” The father’s conscience was 
almost quieted. 

“ I have foresworn playing, Belle,” said he, sadly, “never, should I live 
forever, will another card pass through my hands. Ysabel, my darling 
child! do not look so sad, seek the cool air, it will revive thee. Go ana 
gather thy favorite dowers; they will divert thy mind from its sorrow. — 
My noble generous girl.” He fondly kissed his child and then withdrew. 

Ysabel left to herself mechanically sought the garden. She wandered 
over her favorite haunts scarce knowing what she did. Her heart, her 
thoughts were still as the grave. She reached her bower — the little vine- 
clad bower, where the page and she had so often sat listening to the music 
of each other’s voices. And there, on the very seat where they were wont 
to sit, was Jose! the page! 

“ Ysabel beloved !” exclaimed he in unfeigned delight — and the girl was 
in his arms. 

“Dearest, best, my gentle Ysabel! am I once more permitted to see 
thee? to clasp thee to my heart? But sweetest, how thou hast changed. 
How pale thou art Go with me dearest, 1 will be thy father, brother, hus- 
band, friend. Leave this hated castle — now — now speak, dear one, wilt 
thou go with me ? Dear, dear Ysabel, tell me.” 

“Jose, I cannot — I have promised to become his bride!” 

“But dearest, they shall not force thee to do what thou dost not wish.” 

“Jose I had my own free choice.” 

“And thou didst choose — ” 

“To become his bride.” 

“ Will nothing induce thee to alter thy determination ?” 

“Nothing!” 

“Good bye, Ysabel.” 

“Jose! DearJose” — but the page was gone. 

The next morning found the lady Ysabel in the spot where the page had 
left her. Then followed many days of sickness. Her life was despaired 
of. Day after day she lay, pale, cold, insensible. Reason had forsaken 
her throne. Her sweet smiles were gone ; and the speaking glance of her 
dewy eyes had fled. Her voice too— for she had not spoken since that 
night. Even the pulsations of her heart were silent. Life alone remain- 
ed — life without its slight. And how her father watched over he — and 
how bitterly he lamented, and cursed himself for having brought her thus. 
At length light shone in her eyes — the light of life. Morning dawned in 
upon the darkness of her soul. 
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“ Good bye Ysabel” said she. 

“My own child, what dost thou say?” asked the father, bending anx- 
iously over her. 

“Good bye, Ysabel — ” and she looked up in her father’s face and smil- 
ed. That smile! it haunted him to his grave ! 

“Are you better, my own Ysabel! my dearest child?” 

“ Yes papa — I am well. What a strange dream I have had. Ah ! now 
I recollect — ” and she sunk into a gentle sleep. 

Day by day she gained health and strength. The father never left her 
aide. 

“Papa;” said she one day, “will you let me see that paper again! you 
know the one I mean.” 

“No, my child, you never need see or think of it.” 

“Do let me take it, papa — you do not know how well and strong T am 
— do, dearest papa?” And the father was prevailed upon. She saw she 
could save her father from ruin, and her mind was made. 

“How old am I, papa?” 

“Three weeks ago say you seventeen.” 

“Does the — does my future husband know of my illness?” 

“ He has sent repeatedly to inquire after your health. His courier was. 
here this morning.” 

“ Will you send him word I am well — and am ready in two weeks from 
now to become his wife ?” 

“Are you in earnest, Ysabel?” 

“Perfectly so.” 

“Is it of your own free will you speak?” 

“ It is, papa.” And the father was deceived — perhaps too willingly so. 

The Lady Ysabel was able now to revisit her favorite haunts. Every 
thing she saw brought the page vividly before her eyes. Sometimes an 
inscription on a tree — the walks, the flowers, the bower where they last 
met — all, brought with them the memory of /rim. She strove to banish, 
as high treason to her happiness, all thoughts of him — and the firmness 
of her nature conquered. She familiarised herself to all the old spots 
where she had loved to be with him — and she thought she was happy — 
almost — happy. 

The day at length came— clear— cloudless — sunbright. And then the 
lady’s heart misgave her — she said not a word, however, but let them deck 
her in her bridal gear, scarce knowing or caring what they did. 

Evening came. The chapel was brilliantly lighted. The bright red 
wine flowed freely — and joy danced in all hearts, save one. 

Ysabel was pale, very, very pale when she entered the chapel. The 
orange buds that wreathed her hair were not more pale. 

The Talavera had not come. All was ready. The priest in his long 
flowing robes — the father — the bridesmaid — the guests ; for the father had 
invited many a noble house to witness his daughter’s nuptials. All were 
ready, and still the bridegroom came not. At length was heard a confus- 
ed movement, and, in the midst of joyous mass of life, the Marquis of 
Talavera had been thrown from his carriage, and the servants, in their 
fright and dismay, scarce knowing what they did, had borne him in his 
litter to the chapel. 

The Lady Ysabel grew even more pale, as she looked upon the bier. — 
There lay the lord who was to have been her husband! She gazed on 
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him in a sort of nightmare fascination — a height seemed taken from her 
heart — a feeling of relief mingled with the horror of the hour. 

The Dona Ysabel enjoyed one short month of tranquility — and then 
eame news from the castle of Talavera. The will of the marquis had been 
read. He had bequeathed to his son and heir all his vast estates together 
with the Lady Ysabel, should he himself die before the marriage took 
place. The bond still held good ! 

A letter came from the young marquis to the count, demanding his 
daughter’s hand in marriage. The letter was gracefully written, and told 
how he had long heard of the wonderous beauty of the Dona Ysabel, and 
how ardently he desired to become the possessor of it. 

Again the lady yielded to her father’s persuasion. The present marquis 
was young and handsome — so the objection to age was removed. All 
Spain knew he was noble, and brave — and all the bright eyed daughters 
of Spain might well look with envy on the favored Ysabel, that the young 
Talavera had chosen her. 

He was then travelling in the interior of Europe. His letters was dated, 
Vienna. One year from the day of the elder Talavera* s death was the day 
fixed upon to celebrate the bridals of the bravest cavalier and loveliest 
flower in all Spain. 

Ysabel yielded, and tried to seem cheerful, but her step grew slower and 
glower, and her fair face paler and more pale. As her days went on did 
she each day lose some part of this earth, earthly. So very gradual was 
the change that neither her father nor those around her seemed to observe 
it. So passed seven months. Four months more were to find her a new 
home in the heart of the Talavera. 

She daily visited the spot where she had last seen kirn, in the hope of 
— she knew not what 

The Dona Ysabel was in her bower — neither reading, nor sewing, nor 
watching her flowers — but in a state of listlessness, half reclining on the 
cushioned seat, when suddenly her name was spoken ! It was not father’s 
voice. The next instant saw the Dona close to the heart of the page, 
Jose! Neither spoke — the heart of each was too full for words— dull 
words cannot express our strongest emotions, when the heart is too big for 
utterance, speech is but a mockery. Words came at length, and the page 
told her how much anguish he had suffered, and how he could no longer 
stay away from her he loved. That he came, hardly expecting to see 
her, and if he did see her, he feared he should find her changed. 

11 And, dearest Ysabel, thou art changed — not in thy love — but thou art 
but the shadow of the Ysabel that in days syne, bounded so joyfully these 
hills.” He held up her hand — 

“ Tt wiu so thin and transparent of hue. 

You might have seen the moon shine through.** 

The Lady Ysabel told the page all . How that she had consented to be- 
come the bride of the young Talavera. The page learned the reason from 
her too, why she had consented to become the wife of one she could not 
love, He smiled when he heard that the Talavera must become master, 
either of the castle and property of Ysolo-Rosse, or of the lovely Lady 
Ysabel. 

When Ysabel retired at rest that night, it was with a light heart Day 
after day witnessed the meetings of the tady and the page— end day after 
day witnessed her returning bloom of face and buoyancy of heart. She 
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was once more the glad, bright Ysabel as when the page first came to her 
father’s castle. 

The father, without inquiring the cause, saw his child happy and smil- 
ing, and he was satisfied. And she was happy and smiling — the smiles 
never left her little dimpled mouth — soon as one went another came. — 
Even in her sleep, her joyous heart beamed from her face. 

The morning came bright and sunshiny as it had done just one year be- 
fore. The chapel was again illuminated — again were the guests assem- 
bled — and again surrounded by her bridesmaids, came the lady Ysabet 
into the chapel. But oh! what a different Lady Ysabel from the one of 
the year ago. The bridal wreath encircled her brow — and below that fair 
brow beamed out the happiest pair of eyes imaginable ! What could it 
mean? 

There was heard among the guests a universal murmur of admiration 
as she made her appearance. So beautiful, so bright, so radiant a being 
they had never seen. Her face appeared actually to emit light — so truly 
did the bright sunshine of her glad young heart shine through. 

A slight movement at the great double door of the chapel — and the bride- 
groom, the Marquis of Talavera announced ! 

Quite as great a sensation did the noble, manly figure of the young mar- 
quis create, as had the softer and more gentle one of the Lady Ysabel. 

The father seemed struck dumb in sudden surprise ! — at length, burst 
from his lips — “The page!’* 

And of the old gossips of Spain will tell you the rest of the story — and 
what a joyous wedding there was — and how eveiy one said there never 
was so well matched — so noble a pair, as Don Jose, Marquis of Talavera, 
and his gentle bride, Ysabel: They will tell you, too, that the honey- 
moon, instead of lasting but thirty-one days, did outlast thirty-one years! 
— and the love that was true to the sire could not but bless the son. 

So endeth the story of “The Lady and the Page.'* 


TOM PLUNKET, OR THE PIONEER. 

It was on one of those bright sunny afternoons that form the glory of 
the American year that a way-worn traveller was seen toiling up one of 
the western ascents of the noble Alleghanies. The wayfarer was meanly 
clad, and his hoaiy locks and time-furrowed visage shewed the lapse of 
many, very many, winters. There was not however any appearance of 
decrepitude about him, and although his step betrayed weariness, there 
was in it an elasticity and firmness, that, in the absence of the indications 
of age of which we have spoken, would have led the observer to suppose 
the possessor had not lived more than forty-five or fifty years. Notwith- 
standingthe wrinkles with which the stranger’s brow was marked, there still 
remained traces of manly beauty, that must, in early life, have caused him 
to be the observed of all observers. His countenance, although sunburnt, 
bore the marks of habitual good health, and there was an expression of 
determination, mingled with frank good humor, that at once commanded 
the respect and kind feeling of the most casual beholder. Having reach- 
ed a rock which jutted out so as to cause a bend in his pathway, the tra- 
veller seated himself and loosing his knapsack from his shoulders, seem- 
ed to revel in the almost boundless prospect that spread itself before him, 
in all the glories of a setting sun of even more than usual brightness.— 
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At his feet the magnificent Kenhawa swept along in graceful windings and 
resembled a huge serpent the glossiness of whose skin reflects back the sun- 
light in every variety of color, whilst, more remote, were seen well culti- 
vated farms with neat onsteads, diminishing in the distance, until, at length, 
the dim horizon seemed to float before the eye in waving curves of the 
deepest blue. 

As the wayfarer wiped the perspiration from his face, a long breath, 
that might have been taken for a sigh, escaped him, and a tear was seen 
stealing in glittering silence over the furrows of his swarthly cheek. — 
For a few moments a shade of painful thought seemed to rest upon his 
manly features, but in a short time his face resumed its usual expression 
of serenity, and, if a bystander had been led to think that memory had 
been at work in conjuring up painful recollections, he would have soon 
been convinced that they were transient and succeeded by reminiscen- 
ces of a more pleasing character. As his eye glanced from point to point 
in the vast landscape, a smile or a frown would occasionally flit across 
his countenance, like the alternations of light and shadow that mark an 
April sky. At length gazing with a look approaching to that of fondness, 
upon the long rifle which had graced his shoulder whilst walking, and 
which had been carefully deposited at the speaker’s side, he said in an un- 
der tone “yes Sweet lips it is now fifty years since you and I first travel- 
led this road together. I was then young and active as the noble elk and 
a steadier or a quicker aim could not be found than that of Tom Plunket, 
but since then matters have changed. Locks that were then as black and 
as glossy as the raven’s wing, are now white as the thistle down ; and eyes 
that, then, were as quick as the hawk’s and as glistening as the toad’s are 
now dimmed and deadened by the blasts of many winters. How well do 
I remember when from some where hereabout, I caught the first glimpse 
of von majestic stream and saw the endless forest that, stretching over hill 
and dale, was at length lost in the shadowings of the dark outline of hori- 
zon. It was from yon point that I first saw the canoe of a Red skin shoot 
like an arrow across the stream, and it was in the shade of the trees that 
grew near yonder cove, that I for the first time saw a war dance and heard 
the yells of the devils, as they joined in the heart appalling chorus of the 
war song. Then, such a thing as a whiteman was almost unknown in these 
wilds, and if seen, it was only to be the victim of the tomahawk and the 
scalping knife. Yonder, my good old friend, is the spot where I made you 
speak to the first Indian a word that has often since been repeated in the 
battle field and on the scout, and that word was death. How like a demon 
he looked as he fell behind the log where he was laying in wait for me, 
and with what a fiendish yell did nis brethren gather around him, to see 
what thy good barrel had done. After all, I almost wish I had’nt been so 
quick on the trigger; and, had I then known what I now know, I would have 
spared him, but it was all for the best, he had been dogging me all day long 
and how was I to know whether he was after good or evil? White men 
talk a great deal about Indians and their cruelty, they say they are savage 
and blood thirsty, deceitful and revengeful, and so they are, but I ques- 
tion whether what they do is any worse than is every day done in the set- 
tlements, among Christians, as they call themselves, that lie, cheat and de- 
fraud one another, as if God had only made man to be the dupe of his 
brother. When the Indian slays he only slays his enemy, and when he 
takes you to his lodge you are safe. When he kills his foe in battle he 
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scalps him, for it is the fashion of his people, but he never deceives his 
friend and ruins his benefactor, and, least of all, will he steal his friend’s 
squaw and spread misery and dishonor beneath the roof where he has 
eaten the bread of kindness. No “said he,” buckling on his knapsack, 
with a convulsive jerk and grasping his ride with a closeness that almost 
made the blood start from underneath the finger nails “he never bites 
the hand that feeds him, nor does he meet you with a smile of kindness and 
praise you to your face, while he says and does every thing to ruin your 
character and make men hate you, when your back is turned.” These 
last words were spoken between the teeth and with an air of bitterness 
that showed that the speaker had in all probability himself been the victim 
of the arts of civilization which the whites labor so hard to introduce 
among the fierce but unsophisticated sons of the forest. 

The sun was now sinking behind the western hills, and the outstretched 
shadows which had thrown themselves across the landscape were fast van- 
ishing into the grey twilight of evening. Above was heard the cry of the 
whip-poor-will and the deep tone of the night hawk as it stooped to take its 
prey, whilst on every tree the twitter of birds seeking their rest and the leap 
of the squirrel returning from its evening meal, bespoke the return of the 
hour of repose. Gradually the traveller’s way became darker and darker, 
and even the quick eye of a hunter was no longer able to distinguish objects 
in his path, with sufficient clearness to avoid an occasional slip or stumble. 
Now and then the wayfarer might be seen stopping and listening, as if to 
catch the sound of some house dog’s bark and, more than once, did he halt 
to see whether it was not the welcome light from some cabin in the woods 
that, bursting through the foliage, cast its rays across his path. It was in 
vain that he hesitated, expecting to hear the sound of human voice, the 
lights were only the stars, which glimmering through ether, announced that 
night had resumed its sway. Accustomed as our wayfarer had evident- 
ly been to the haunts of men and the comfortable circles that, assembled 
around the blazing fire, beguile the time with social talk ; to sleep in the 
open air, where darkness spreads her ebon vail studded with the spangles 
of the firmament, was no novelty. The night although not cold was suffi- 
ciently chilly to make artificial warmth comfortable and, after selecting an 
open space beneath the outspreading branches of a stately oak that had 
resisted unharmed the storms of centuries, the traveller set to w r ork to gather 
the materials at hand to make a fire. A pile of dry sticks having been col- 
lected, he drew from his pouch a flint and steel and, by the aid of some tow, 
soon succeeded in creating a blaze which shot brightly upward, as the diy 
leaves and twigs began to crackle with the heat. He next heaped together 
larger pieces of wood and in a few moments began to prepare for rest. — 
His preparations consisted of the selection of a place where no moisture 
could affect the priming of his gun, which he carefully deposited with the 
lock uppermost, and the choice of a stone for a pillow. Then stretching 
himself upon the ground, with his feet to the fire, he composed himself, 
with a short half murmured prayer, to sleep. Many minutes had not 
elapsed before hi3 thick breathing, followed by the deep intonations of the 
nasal organ, told that the day’s journey had operated its effect and that the 
stranger was wrapped in unconsciousness. 

■ Scarcelv had the light of returning day tinged with its lustre the eastern 
*y. when Tom Plunket awoke from his slumbers. As he rose from his 
bumble couch a rustling was heard among the leaves and branches, and a 
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noble stag bounced full in view, fairly within the range of Sweet lips.— 
Quick as thought the well tried rifle was at the traveller's cheek and dead- 
ly was his aim. A sharp report followed and the antlered tenant of the 
wild was laid upon the sward. To cut its throat was the work of an in- 
stant, and as the warm life’s-blood came gushing forth, a few struggles told 
that the pride of the forest was no more. The ceremony of a partial skin- 
ning was soon performed and, having cut with his wood knife what might 
suffice for the day’s subsistence, the backwoodsman set himself to get to- 
gether his morning’s fire. His sylvan repast was soon prepared, and with 
an appetite that a monarch might envy, the subject of our stoiy had soon 
disposed of it and was ready for his journey. Day after day did he travel 
onward, noting as he passed the changes that had been wrought by the 
hand of improvement A new race of men had sprung up since he had 
passed that way ; human habitations were now seen where, some years 
previously, the wolf and the panther had held undisputed sway, and many 
a field was waving with the graceful tassels of the Indian com, where, 
when he had last traversed the hills, the stately poplar and the majestic oak 
had waved their giant arms. In the meanwhile roads has been cut where 
the trails of the Red men had once been the only guides, and turnpikes were 
seen stretching themselves in straight lines over hill and dale and forming 
thorough fares for commerce, where but a few years before all was wild and 
desolate. Still did the traveller walk on way-wom and wondering as he 
went until he once more found himself in the long settled districts of his 
native State. As he approached the neighbourhood where he was bom, 
Plunket found himself under the influence of feelings that cannot be de- 
scribed. There stood the habitations which he had known when a boy, 
bearing the impress of years and tottering to decay. Here the dwellings, 
which he had been in the habit of visiting when young, had given place 
to modem structures that, to his eye, looked not half so snug and com- 
fortable as the low houses with outspread porches from one end to the 
other, which were still visible to the eye of memory. He asked for the 
people whom he had known, they had been gathered to their fathers years 
before and in their stead he found new faces with the same names. Once 
or twice did he meet men who had been the companions of his boyhood, 
but they, like himself, had descended far into the vale of years and seem- 
ed only waiting for their summons to eternity. They remembered him it is 
true, and hearty was their greeting, but on how different was their glad- 
ness from the joy that would have attended such a meeting fifty years be- 
fore, it was like the twilight compared to the glories of a summer day. At 
length he arrived at the home of his infancy, the place where he Was born. 
Every thing was changed. The property had passed into other hands and 
his family was — where? let the church-yard answer. With a heart full, 
almost to bursting, and a tottering step, he approached a log hovel on what 
had been his father’s farm and knocked at the door. It was opened by an 
aged negro whose eyes were dim and whose voice had assumed the mum- 
bling treble that speaks of strength departed. No sooner had the ten- 
ant of the hovel espied the visiter man a tremor came over him, whilst tears 
coursed each other rapidly down his sable cheeks and, after gazing on him 
for a few seconds as if unable to utter a word, he gasped out “ dear — dear 
— master Tom” and, throwing his withered arms around his neck, he cried 
like a child. He had been the humble companion of our traveller in boy- 
hood and had shared his sports — they had played together when too young 
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to know the distinction between master and slave and there they stood lock- 
ed in each other’s embrace, the last remnants of their respective races. — 
What time can obliterate the impress that childhood’s fondness makes upon 
the heart? it is there and there forever. In the humble dwelling of this 
ancient servant of his family did Plunket sit many an hour and listen to 
the old-time stories of which he and his faithful Cato had been the heroes, 
and attentively did he hearken to the narrative that told how his race had, 
one after the other, passed away. The story of his own life is briefly 
told. Finding himself a younger son at the age of twenty-five he had 
gone to the West in search of adventure, and following the march of civil- 
ization, had at length succeeded in getting together a fortune more than 
ample for all his wants. Brave, generous and confiding, he had been be- 
loved by all who knew him, and had acquired a high reputation for fearless 
daring as an Indian fighter. He had married and raised in respectability 
a numerous family, when, his first wife being dead, he again entered the 
matrimonial state. His second partner was almost a child compared with 
himself, and, being beautiful and young, had attracted the attentions of 
men whose only object was to flatter her vanity and gratify themselves, 
until at length an unprincipled villain, under the hypocritical guise of 
friendship for her husband, had become possessed of her confidence and 
availed himself of his power to dishonor in the nicest point the man who 
was at the time his security for large sums*. No sooner had Plunket be- 
come acquainted with his own disgrace than, old as he was, he sought the 
author of his misery and stabbed him where he stood. The victim of se- 
duction was sent back to her friends and in a short time became the inmate 
of a mad-house, where she soon died. As for the pecuniary engagements 
under which he had placed himself for his false friend, Plunket was too 
honorable a man to think of any thing but paying them, and having sold 
his property, he discharged all of his liabilities, but in doing so, was render- 
ed pennyless, .his lands having become almost valueless owing to the de- 
ranged state of the currency. Finding himself reduced to poverty in a part 
of the country where his shame was known and where nis children, by 
the first marriage, were estranged from him owing to the second connec- 
tion, he determined to revisit the scenes of his infancy, in one of the lower 
counties of Maryland where he hoped to find some of his old friends alive. 
How far these hopes were realized the reader already knows and the se- 
quel of his adventurous life is told in a few words. He became the inmate 
of a neighbouring farm-house, where his name was sufficient to procure 
him a kind reception. Day after day, would he visit old Cato who, de- 
lighted with the honor of being noticed by his young master , as he still 
called him, would entertain him with a history of the neighbourhood since 
he had left. In the course of a few weeks poor Plunket’ s spirits began to 
decline and his bodily strength to fail, until one morning he was not seen at 
the breakfast table. After waiting for some time a servant was sent to 
rap at his door. The servant made the signal and receiving no answer en- 
tered the room where poor old Tom was found dead in his bed, his count- 
enance still retaining the mild but firm expression, which had marked it 
during life. If the reader will take the pains to visit the family burial 

ground at farm he will find the grave of our friend marked by a 

simple stone an which are inscribed the dates of his birth and death. Hon- 
est old Cato, at his own especial request, lies buried alongside of Dear 
Master Tom. a. 
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As Americans, we are in the habit of talking eloquently of the bless- 
ings that surround us, and it were ungrateful to do otherwise, for they are 
unquestionably great and precious. We live in a country abounding in all 
that can minister to the actual wants of man. We have a government 
which though perhaps not faultless, is probably the best on earth, securing 
the greatest amount of liberty and happiness to the largest proportion of 
the people. We have fewer paupers, better provisions for the poor, and 
less suffering from actual want, than any other nation on earth. Under 
these circumstances there are many who are unable to perceive the ne- 
cessity of an institution like Odd-Fellowship, whose object it is, to relieve 
the wants of the distressed. The poor, say they, are provided for, and 
Christian charity, and the provisions of the law are a sufficient depend- 
ence, and therefore there is no need of Odd-Fellowship. We are willing 
to grant, that our laws are good, our country filled with food for the hungry, 
and our people kind and benevolent, but after all, stubborn facts will war- 
rant the assertion, that it is here as it always must be in every country, 
where civilization is advancing, and population increasing. There is want 
and suffering. In the savage state, man can live alone, and is capable of 
isolated individual support. He can draw the fish from thetlimpid waters, 
or pursue the game that dwells in the wilderness, or pluck the fruit as it 
grows, and live without dependance upon any but God. But as civiliza- 
tion advances, we become more and more dependant upon one another. — 
The game disappears, as the forests are filled, the lands become more 
thickly populated and appropriated to individual use, and it is necessary 
tor at least a portion of the community to seek their livelihood in doing 
something scrvicable to others. And then if sickness or any other adverse 
circumstance leaves them without employment for a season, starvation is 
inevitable unless recourse be had to the aid of others. So it is in this 
country, and so it must be in all civilized nations. Here as elsewhere 
there is suffering unrelieved, poverty unfed, nakedness unclothed, and 
ignorance uneducated. Many there are upon whose hearthstone no cheer- 
ful fire blazes, through the rude walls of whose humble dwellings the bleak 
winds whistle, while naked and hungry children shiver in the blast — 
Poverty in rags, begs from door to door, squalid misery pines in wretch- 
edness and want, and vice, guilty vice t riots and swaggers in its own rot- 
tenness and pollution. Great and happy as we are, as a people, still all this 
suffering is around us. The bright sun shines upon it every day, and the 
dark night conceals its frightful increase and multiplication. It is unne- 
cessary to speculate upon the causes of this state of things. We have 
little fellowship, with that philosophy which is engaged in an eternal quar- 
rel with government, and the organization of society, and which would 
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pull down a whole city, and build another, because a few streets happen 
to be narrow or crooked. They are “ ills that flesh and blood is heir to/' 
inseparable from civilization, and will exist under all governments, and 
among all nations where the right of property is recognized. How shall 
they be mitigated, or relieved is the more important question; and to that 
question, the real philanthropist will often turn his anxious thoughts. — 
How then shall this work be accomplished ? 

Shall it be left to accidental charity, and to isolated individual effort? — 
Hard would be the fate, and bitter and keen the sufferings of many an un- 
fortunate child of adversity if left to depend upon such a source for relief. 
True, there are choice spirits, lovers of their race, whose hearts are warm 
with the spirit of compassion, and these delight to go to the wretched 
haunts of poverty and distress, to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and 
soothe the feverish brow of the emaciated sufferer upon his rick of straw. 
But these are comparatively “like angel’s visits, few and far between.” — 
Immersed in the business of life, pursuing plans of pleasure, or engaged 
in a desperate rush for wealth, men jostle one another in the busy crowd, 
and pause not to turn in to the abodes of the poor to afford relief. And 
even the pleadings of the sufferers, when they reach the ear are often un- 
hecded. Much as we talk of our charity, and much as there actually is, 
still, could the poor rise up and speak, they would tell us that relief comes 
tardily, and is meted out in scant and meagre pittances, w r hen it comes 
from individual and accidental charity. 

But even if it could meet all the necessities of the case, it is question- 
able whether the adoption of this mode of relief would be expedient.— 
1l> tendency to increase the necessity of public begging, with all its at- 
tendant train of evils, its crushing of the spirits, its sundering strand after 
j-trand, the ties that bind to truth, honor and virtue, its endless train of de- 
ception and imposture, its confounding the deserving with the deceiver, 
and its hardening of the heart to the cry of distress, by keeping it continu- 
ally sounding in the ears, all these are objections that seem to weigh heavi- 
ly against the system of individual charity, and point to the necessity of a 
better and more efficient mode of relief. These objections would, in our 
judgment, be valid even if the system alluded to could be effectual in af- 
fording all necessary aid. But we have before shown that such is by no 
mean' the fact. In spite of all it has done oris doing, there is much, very 
much of suffering from poverty unrelieved. And there is reason to fear 
that there is too much coldness and selfishness in the human heart to ad- 
mit nf any reasonable hope of adequate relief in the system of individual 
charity. 

The conclusion at w hich we arrive is, that some other and more effi- 
cient mode must be adopted. And where shall that method be found but in 
the principle of combined and associated action and mutual aid, the great 
renovating power of the age, and the very principle on which is laid the 
corner stone of the Institution of Odd-Fellowship ? Have we yet to learn, 
that “in union there is strength?” Or need we to be taught, that com- 
bined and concentrated effort can accomplish with ease what cannot be 
achieved by individuals in a private capacity? If so, we may see that 
truth exemplified in every department of nature. The small spring flows 
from the crevice of the rock upon the mountain. It falls in gentle drop- 
pings from rock to rock, and mingles with another, and even another, until 
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it becomes an impetuous torrent, foaming and dashing with the noise and 
din of the cataract. In the valley it winds its silent way, fed by a thous- 
and rills, and broadening and deepening as it goes, until it swells to a 
mighty river, upon whose waters ride the gallant ships, and whose tide 
flows majestically onward bearing down every obstacle that impedes its 
progress. And that river, so broad and deep was formed by the concen- 
tration of the tiny rivulets, that flowed in meagre streams from their foun- 
tains. But the works of man abound in lessons upon this subject But a 
few years ago and our whole country was a waste and desolate wilderness. 
From the shores of the Atlantic to the ruggid cliffs of the Rocky Mountains, 
the Red man roamed with his quiver and his bow; he chased the fleet 
deer, or hunted the panther and the bear, and returned to his humble cot 
and slept, and no monuments of his power were seen. He was a solitary 
being , or if associated at all, it was with a small clan or tribe to meet another 
similar band in deadly conflict. 

But now what a mighty change has passed ! The dense forest has been 
cleft by the keen edge of the woodman’s axe, and the tall pine and cedar, 
and the stately oak have fallen. The beast has been driven from his lair, 
and the rude tent of the Indian has given place to the stately temple, 
whose gilded dome glitters in the first rays of the morning sun. The land 
once so gloomy and desolate has become fruitful as Eden; and the waters 
where the light canoe was paddled with an arduous outlay of bone and 
sinew, are swarmed with ships of commerce, or cut by the floating palace, 
moved with an arrow’s speed by the invisible though resistless agency of the 
expansive steam. The tall mountain that reared its giant form full, and 
impassible in the way of the traveller has been tunnelled at its base, and 
its wall of adamant is no longer even an obstacle in the way of the inter- 
course of man with his fellow-man. Thronged and busy cities are spread 
far and wide, and twenty millions of free and happy men are rejoicing in 
all the blessings of civil and religious liberty. 

And how has all this been accomplished ? What omnipotent agency is 
this which has caused a wilderness to become a fruitful field, and made 
the barren desart blossom as the rose? It is the principle of associated 
action. The pioneers in this work were few, but together the sound of 
their axes rung through the wilderness and started the wild beast from his 
den; and towns were built, and from these States were formed, and these 
again joined hands, and the vast multitude laboring together reared this 
mighty republic. Associated action has done all this, and in every age it 
has reared every monument of human power and greatness. This it was 
that built the pyramids of Egypt, and reared the massive walls, and sus- 
pended the hanging gardens of Babylon. This it was, that moulded the 
brazen gates of Tyre, and garnished the architecture of Corinth. This it 
was, that made Athens famous, and Jerusalem glorious. This it was, that 
raised the stately columns, and chiselled the statuary of the Pantheon, 
turned the arches and gilded the dome of St. Peter’s, and filled Europe with 
wonders. Such is the principle that we would engage in the cause of suf- 
fering humanity. Such is the principle upon which our institution rests, 
and to which we look with confidence for the accomplishment of a work, 
that ages of scattered and disconnected effort has left undone. Let the 
benevolent and the philanthropist come within the circle of the goldea 
chain, and our prosperity shall be abundant. 
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Special Mission to England . — Ere this number of the “ Covenant’ * shall 
have reached our numerous patrons, its Editors under an appointment from 
the M. W. Grand Sire will have embarked for England, bearing with them 
the cordial greetings of the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States to 
the Manchester Unity of Great Britain of the Independent Order of Odd- 
Fellows. — The object of this mission is well known to all our readers, and 
the importance of its successful issue to Odd-Fellowship as a system can- 
not be too highly estimated.— Recent information from England inspires 
the hope that much may be attained for the advancement of the Order by 
this deputation ; we promise our best efforts in the cause, meanwhile we 
assure our friends that the '‘Official Magazine” will not abate in interest 
during our absence, and we hope to render its pages peculiarly interesting 
after we shall have reached, with the blessing of Providence, our destina- 
tion 


Lynchburg, March 22d, 1842. 

Derr Brother : 

Herewith we send you a Circular and Petition which will be offered to the con- 
sideration of the Grand Lodge of Virginia by between thirty and forty members of the 
Order in Lynchburg, — it is asubiect that interests us very much, and if you can, con- 
sistently with your views as an Odd-Fellow, publish them in the next number of your 
widely circulated periodical you will confer a lasting obligation on many of your brethren. 

In the bonds of F. L. and T. 

Your’s, R. S. PAYNE, 

JOSEPH D. EVAN8, 
JNO. R. GARLAND. 

Lvnchburg, March , 21st, 1842. 

Dear Sir: — Herewith we transmit to you a copy of the petition which many of us, 
members of the I. O. O. F. in Lynchburg, from reasons therein mentioned, have thought 
proper to offer to the consideration of the R. W. Grand Lodge of Virginia 

The petition sets forth some of the reasons which induce us, at this time, to call your 
attention to this (in our opinion) the most vitally important subject that has agitated or 
can agitate the fraternity throughout the world. 

We think the true spirit of Oad-Fellowship can be arrived at by a review of the rules 
of the ancient custom of admitting members into its Order. Those rules strictly exclude 
every applicant, unless his character, age, health, profession, trade, or calling would 
seem adequate to guard the Lodge against the probability of his becoming a fix upon 
its funds; and upon this broad platform of equality, where each heart is animated with the 
l leasing prospect spread before it, of health, happiness and prosperity, and knowing the 
inscrutable ways of Providence, and the fickleness of Fortune, we covenant ourselves 
to nurse each other in sickness, protect each other in danger, and contribute, of our 
abundance, to form a fund for any of us who may, in the providence of God, be overtak- 
en by distress. 

Believing this to be the true spirit of Odd-Fellowship, there are many of us who so 
construe the 23d article of the genera) laws, that we cannot conscientiously accept the 
benefit of the Lodge, when it becomes our misfortune to labor under indisposition, un- 
less that indisposition be accompanied with real distress. We believe those funds to 
bare been set apart for those of our brethren, only , who shall have been overtaken by dis- 
ease and distress. Not so, however, with others of our body — they believe that the funds 
have been set apart for every member who may be laid on a bed of sickness, without re- 
gard to his pecuniary necessities : and, with this opinion, avail themselves of the bene- 
fits of the Lodge, and appropriate the funds thus obtained to their own use ; although 
some may, at tne moment they accept those benefits, have at their command thousands. 

Thus you perceive that while one portion of our members may decline the benefits, anoth- 
er portion, (and possibly the wealthier) may accept them; thus making the poor member, 
of nit mite, contribute to the abundance of the rich. This is not an abstract question 
which we are disposed to war against, merely because our heated imaginations may have 
fancied danger in the distance; for we have living examples, even in our midst. We aro 
thus far young, even in our infancy, though only three years old, not one case of real 
distrew has existed among us. We have seen our Treasury dwindle by the payment of 
dnfts made on it for benefits; we have, moreover, seen members of very small' fortune* 
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decline those benefits, while others, whose means amounted to abundance, accept them. 
We believe the funds of the Lodge, thus given and thus accepted, a perversion of the 
true spirit of Odd-Fellowship. But, while we believe the spirit of our Order is thus 
perverted, we disclaim any intention of attacking the motives of those of our brethren 
who receive, or those officers of the Lodge who administer the funds. We admit that 
their construction might be placed on the ambiguous wording of the 23d article of the 
general laws, particularly when that construction seems to be fortified by a resolution 
which passed tne Grand Lodge in 1839. But we are reluctant to believe that the Lodge 
intended that this law and the resolution above spoken of, should have been so construed 
that the rich should enjoy the funds of the Lodge, merely because they were confined to 
a bed of sickness.— And we really think that, if theG. L. of Va., should fail to grant 
our prayer, and thus fail to protect the fund which should be secured for the relief of 
those ofour brethren who may be overtaken by distress, it (the G. L.) will have mistak- 
en the true spirit of our Order. To this end we claim your aid, and, in the name of 
suffering humanity, beg your influence so to amend the 23d article of the general laws, 
as to secure the benefits alone to the needy. We plead in behalf of the distressed brother, 
his widow and orphans. 

Since this question has agitated our Lodge discrepent instructions have been given 
our Noble Grand. The final instruction has been, to administer the benefits, amounting 
to $5 per week, to every brother who shall be reported sick, without regard to his cir- 
cumstances; and since those instructions were given our Treasury has diminished with 
fearful rapidity. 

Should our prayer fail to secure the favorable consideration of the Grand Lodge, you 
will then see now impossible it will be to cherish a fund for the benefit of the needy; you 
will then find that those of our brethren, who would otherwise in the spirit of true char- 
ity, decline the tendered benefits, will, if our prayer is not granted, accept them, least by 
declining, the funds will fall into the hands of others much less needy than themselves, 
and thus you will see that, befoie we have emerged from the state of childhood, our funds 
will have been exhausted, and that too before a single well defined case of distress shall 
have been known among us. What then will be our condition when our day of calam- 
ity shall have come? Our hearts may indeed bleed with sympathy, but sympathy can- 
not furnish comfort to the sick and distressed brother, nor can sympathy cheer his dis- 
consolate widow, or feed and clothe his hungry and naked children. 

Nor does it require much stretch of the imagination to anticipate the time, when the 
very means necessary to carry on the working Lodge will have been expended, ai.d, in 
this extremity, such frequent appeals will be made to the private purses of its members 
as to drive them from the institution by scores; and then tne last and final struggle will 
be made which will result in the surrender of the charter. 

These are not visionary fears — make your calculation and witness the result Every 
word we have said is true, and those evil consequences will soon follow. But if the 
above mentioned consequences were all, the true lovers of our noble Order might console 
themselves with the pleasing reflection, that we had battled in the noble cause of chari- 
ty; and with that reflection, the defeat will have lost its most poignant sting. But the 
noblest and brightest feature, yea, the very Corinthian pillar in the Order, ( Charily ) 
will have been taken away. Then we ask, in all good faith, what other argument shall 
we use to sustain the Order? What other motive can we hold out to the good and the 
wise to embark in the enterprise of Odd-Fellowship? What good and wise man can be 
prevailed on to spend one evening in seven in the service of the Order, when it is strip- 
ped of that glorious incentive? You may, if you please, offer selfish motives, but you 
will only influence the sordid and the avaricious. 

If the G. L. fails to listen to our prayer, the institution will at once be set on its de- 
fence, to justify its claims to the confidence of its own members — and, with all their 
prejudices in its favor, we fear it will utterly fail to commend itself to any excepttosuch 
as may come into the institution, believing the stock advantageous to their pecuniary in- 
terest . And, so far as the public mind is concerned, with its pre-existing prejudices to 
secret societies, the institution will have lost to it, i Is only redeeming feature. No, if we 
attempt to impress the public mind with the idea that Odd-Fellowship and charity are 
synonymous, let us make our acts to correspond with our professions. Let us cherish 
the funds of the Lodge, and regard them as sacred to the relief of such of our brothers, 
their widows and orphans as shall, under the afflicting hand of God, be exposed to the 
cold blast of penury. It will then be their time of Med — and then, and not until then, 
will au overflowing treasury be a blessing. 

Respectfully, in the bonds of Friendship, Love and Truth. 

N. B — Since writing the above, we learn that one of the most cogent arguments ui^- 
•d by some of those ofour brethren who oppose our petition, is, that by making the 
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fuads of the Lodge sacred alone to the relief of the needy, their pride of sensibility will 
be wounded, ana they will be tempted, even in their distress, to reject the piotf'erea ben- 
efits. We think this objection absurd in the extreme, for our interpretation of the 23d 
article of the general laws, give every brother in distress, a bona fide right to this fund. 
It is a fund gotten up by legal taxation for that specific end — in the formation of which 
all bear an equal part. But their interpretation of the same law, gives every man, with- 
out regard to circumstances, a legal and moral claim on this fund, whenever he shall be 
laid on a bed of sickness. Now let a brother, while sick, decline the proffered benefit — 
I ask, does he not by that act, change the character of the fund? Is it not increased by 
donation ; and if so, will not the needy brother (if his sensibilities are as morbid as our op- 
ponents would have us believe) feel greater reluctance in receiving the bounty of his 
wealthier brethren than he would in taking that which is his right , legal and moral, by 
positive contract. This of itself, would be a sufficient objection to this argument, to say 
nothing of the funds that would be received, by those who beiieve they have a moral and 
kgal claim to them, without regard to their pecuniary necessity. 


To the Right Worthy Grand Lodge of the Independent Order of Odd- Fellows , of the State 
of Virginia, now sitting in Richmond : 

The undersigned, members of Lynchburg Lodge No. 17, beg leave to petition your 
honorable Body, for, and in consideration of, reasons hereinafter mentioned, so to alter 
and amend the 23d article of the General Laws of the Order, as shall ensure a safe and 
permanent protection of their charitable fund. 

Your petitioners are induced to take this step for various reasons, which to them ap- 
pear sufficiently weighty to demand your earnest consideration and speedy action. 

They have reason to believe that the principle, and sometimes the only inducement 
held out to individuals to become members of the Order, has been that when sick ifnd 
disqualified to pursue their daily avocations, they would be tendered the sum of five 
dollars per week. Since this inducement is held out (and not, we believe, from any 
improper motive, but on the contrary represented as a bright feature in Oc!d-FeIlow- 
ship,) we deem it necessary that some means should be devised to protect ourselves 
against imposition. It must be conceded by all that it is probable at least, some sordid 
men may find their way into our Order— men solely actuated by selfish motives, and if 
•o, will they scruple to accept the benefits whether their circumstances require it or 
not? Mo9t assuredly no. Your petitioners would ask, how it is possible, if men are 
actuated by such motives, to husband means, and be enabled to give them a truly char- 
itable direction? — how it is possible to preserve the purity of the institution? But fur- 
ther, your petitioners find that a majority of the members oi the different Lodges, through- 
out the State, so interpret the 23d Art. of said General Laws as to extend the weekly 
benefits to every member without regard to his circumstances, and a resolution which 
passed your honorable Body in 1839, would make the above interpretation the spirit, as 
well as the letter of the Law. Under this construction, your petitioners would repre- 
sent, that while there are many who believe the true spirit of the Law contemplates that 
none save needy brethren would in honor take the weekly benefits, there are others who 
believe they have a just, full and honorable claim upon said benefits whenever it shall be 
tbeir misfortune to belaid upon the bed of sickness, without regard to their circumstan- 
ces, and therefore avail themselves of this privilege. Your honorable Body will thus 
perceive that while many in the true spirit of charity would return the funds received, are 
deterred from so doing by the fear that a charitable and proper direction will not be giv- 
en them; to speak plainly, they apprehend the possibility that these same funds may fall 
into the hands of one who entertains a different opinion, and at the same time is in an 
infinitely better condition than himself in a pecuniary point of view. Your petitioners 
are of opinion that these fears are not groundless, for (as is said above) there are many 
in the Order, who so construe the spirit of said Law, as to conceive themselves legally 
and morally entitled to receive and apply these funds to their own uses although they 
may be surrounded by all the comforts and luxuiies of wealth. Your petitioners believe 
that Odd-Fellowship sprung into existence in the true spirit of brotherly love, pledging 
ourselves, while in the vigor of life, health and prosperity, mutually to protect each oth- 
er in times of danger, disease and distress. We come together on the Droad platform of 
eqaality, refusing to admit any one into our Order whose age, character, health, profes- 
sion, trade or calling is inadequate to his support, or might by possibility cause him to 
be a tax upon the Society. This precaution is necessary in order to secure a fund for 
the assistance of those of our brethren who may at some future day be suffering under 
the afflictions of God; and such is our jealousy of this fund that though a brother be re- 
duced to abject necessity, if brought about by intemperance or immorality, he is debar- 
red from the benefit ofit. 
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Our Society thus far has been blessed with unusual health, and the calls for charity 
comparatively few; for this we should be thankful; but such are the vicissitudes of life, 
such the fickleness of fortune, that we cannot in reason expect to glide smoothly down 
the tide of time without one unfavorable wind. Our day of adversity is yet to come, 
and we feel the necessity of preparation— this, under existing circumstances, we cannot 
accomplish without the aid of your honorable Body. 

Your petitioners would respectfully represent, that this subject has been in agitation 
in this Lodge for a length of time, and such is the diversity of opinion in regard to it, 
that conflicting instructions have been given to the Noble Grand from the first agitation 
of the matter till this time. The fact that such a diversity of opinion does exist is to the 
minds of your petitioners an urgent reason for prompt and decisive action on the part of 
the Grand Lodge. Your petitioners would here say, with all due respect, tbatshu state 
of things has in a measure been brought about by the seeming inconsistency of the 23d 
Art. with the before mentioned Resolution of your honorable Body in 1889. They 
would therefore again most respectfully beg that your honorable Body, (for and in con- 
sideration of the premises,) will so amend the 23d Art. as to embody the whole subject, 
and render its construction beyond the possibility of a doubt. Your petitioners would 
most respectfully suggest, (not however presuming to dictate to your honorable Body, 
as it is their object to carry out the great design of the institution, and bestow the bene- 
fits alone upon those whose circumstances require assiitance,) the following amendment, 
as embodying fully their view. ' 

1st Section. In case a brother is reported sick, the Noble Grand of the Lodge to 
which he is attached shall visit him, or cause him to be visited by the Vice Grand or 
some other brother, and if it be found necessary, provide persons to sit up with such 
brother. 

*2d Sec. In case a brother be reported in distress, the Noble Grand shall visit him 
or cause him to be visited, and pay nim from the fund of the Lodge, not less than three 
dollars per week, and render him all other assistance his condition may require. 

The above emanates directly from the second proposition in the work of Subordinate 
Lodges. This proposition makes an evident distinction between tickneu and dufress, 
the brother in distress requiring pecuniary assistance, the sick brother attendance. This 
is contemplated in the amendment we propose, and your petitioners are of opinion that 
this view of the subject will meet the approbation of the majority of the members of 
the Order throughout the State — they therefore earnestly hope mat your honorable Body 
will take the matter under consideration, and vouchsafe their prayer. 


APPOINTMENTS BT THE GRAND SIRE. 

P. G. M. James L. Ridgely, of Maryland, Rev. P. G. I. D. Williamson, of New 
York, Deputies to England. 

P. G. M. Geo. M. Bain, D. D. G. Sire for • Virginia, North and South Carolina and 
Georgia. 

P. G. M. John G. Potts, D. D. G. Sire for Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin Territory . 
P. G. M. Wm. S. Stewart, D D. G. Sire for Missouri and Arkansas. 

P. G. M. A. Mondelli, D. D. G. Sire for Louisiana. 

G. M. C. J.B. Fisher, D. D. G. Sire for Alabama and Mississippi. 

P. G. M. J. De Cordova, D. D. G. Sire for the Republic of Texas. 

G. M. T. Kezer, D. D G. Sire for Tennessee. 

Robert Neilson, of Baltimore, Maryland, Assistant Grand Corresponding and 
Recording Secretary R. W. G. Lodge of the United States, ad interim. 

03- All Correspondence will, as heretofore, continue to be addressed to James L. 
Ridgely, Baltimore. 


PURTHER SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ENGLISH MISSION. 


LODGES AND ENCAMPMENTS. 

Amount forwarded, 

Empire Lodge, No. 64 

Mount Hebron Encampment, No. 2 

Mechanics Lodge, No. 4 

Massachusetts Lodge, No. 1 


STATF. I PLACES. [AMOUNT. 


New York, ... 
...... do ...... 

Delaware, 

Massachusetts. . 



$495 

10 

10 

10 

10 


Mn States where there are Grand l.odttes and no Grand Encampments the jurisdiction of the D. D. 
Grand Sire Is limited to the Patriarchal Order. 
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USEFULNESS OF ODD-FELLOWSHIP. 


BY BBO. JOHN B. DICKS . 4 


Brother Odd-Fellows: 

By a resolution of this Lodge it is made the duty of the N. G. to 
deliver, or cause to be delivered, during the quarter he has the honor to 
fill the chair, a lecture upon the principles of Odd- Fellowship. 

I have been chosen to perform that duty ; and in compliance with the 
appointment, appear before you this evening in the capacity of a lecturer. 
1 am, indeed, highly honored by your flattering partiality ; and have been 
induced, though reluctantly, to undertake the task, with but little confi- 
dence, however, in my ability to do justice to a subject of so much inter- 
est, and so great importance ; knowing too that there is among us brothers 
of greater capacity and practical experience than myself, to whom this du- 
ty should have been confided with more certainty of an instructive and 
happy accomplishment. My humble effort, however poor it may be, is a 
manifestation of my willingness to serve you, and the good cause I have 
espoused. You cannot flatter yourselves that I will please your ears with 
a display of oratory, being well known to most of you this is my first at- 
tempt ; therefore, I would respectfully ask your kind indulgence while, 
in my humble style, I endeavour to give you my views briefly, upon the 
usefulness of our beloved Order. 

1 would remark in the first place, the limits of a lecture are too circum- 
scribed to allow me the pleasing task of relating the antiquity, or, particu- 
larly prove to you the supposed origin of Odd-Fellowship ; nor do I deem 
it necessary on the present occasion, to advert to all the principles in mi- 
nutiae, by which we should be governed in discharging the various duties 
incumbent upon us as good Odd-Fellows. 

* A Lecture delivered before Mississippi Lodge, No. 1, 1. 0. O. F., at Netcbcz, Miu., Jon* 5tb, 1842. 
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For the present suffice it to say, I shall confine myself to the usefulness 
of the Order, with a few admonitions, and some important hints in relation 
to our duties as members of this lodge. I shall feel deeply gratified should 
jny effort on this occasion prove sufficiently interesting to you, that you 
may be induced to apply your attention, thereby impress upon your minds 
the importance and value we should attach to our institution, as well, the 
faithfulness with which we should serve in the cause of benevolence and 
humanity. 

By tracing the history of past ages we are informed, that from the earli- 
est period of the world up to the present century, societies have been form- 
ed to ameliorate the condition of mankind in their fallen state. Those so- 
cieties, although different in their peculiar formations, and called by names 
diversified as their numbers, have all had a tendency to promote one grand 
object, viz: the reformation and happiness of the whole human family. 
Man fallen from that happy estate to which he was at first created by the 
wisdom of an all-wise God, has ever been under the influence of sin, and 
holds companionship with misery. Mankind are by nature corrupt and 
sinful beings; our dispositions averse to the principles of virtue and truth, 
hence the necessity of human ingenuity to institute societies for our mor- 
al advancement; to adopt plans, to facilitate and to co-operate with the pi- 
ous and good, to bring about a reformation in the heads of the dissolute 
and immoral. 

The main object, in fact the only object in the formation of societies of a 
religious or philanthropic nature, is to establish social relations between 
man and man ; to soften the asperities of our nature ; fit us for the ration- 
al enjoyment of each other’s society during our lives of probation on earth, 
and finally to fit us for the peaceful enjoyment of a blessed hereafter. 

Our society, brothers, is based upon the broad foundation of philanthro- 
py, benevolence and charity. The laws that govern us as a society are 
founded in religion and morality. Virtuous principles adorn and beautify 
our government ; peace and friendship cements us as a body ; harmony 
assists our labours and insures our prosperity ; and upon a religious ob- 
servance of the whole depends our happiness and perpetuity. 

The society of the Independent Order of Odd-Fellows is venerated for 
its antiquity; for centuries past it has had a happifying influence, and up 
td the present time it has bound by ties indissoluble, a band of brothers 
numbering tens of thousands, spread over the old and new world. Men 
who, by their correct deportment in life, dictated by the virtuous precepts 
laid down for the government of our institution, have spread a glorious in- 
fluence and usefulness throughout the various communities in which the 
Order has been established. 

Since the introduction of the Order into the United States some twen- 
ty-two years ago, it has progressed in usefulness unparalleled in the histo- 
ry of societies. It has brought under the influence of its operations per- 
sons from all quarters of our country, and of various classes and pursuits 
in society. “ Still increasing numbers are thronging through it3 portals.’* 
It continues to spread over our happy land, “the land of the free and the 
home of the brave,” with the comparative rapidity of the flight of the ma- 
jestic eagle, pouring out its blessings and comforts in great profusion, from 
east to west, from north to south ; and from centre to circumference of this 
vast republic, men have acknowledged its benign influence, and the hap- 
py results of its workings in their midst. * 
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The usefulness of our Order has been acknowledged almost from the 
earliest history of man; and the principles of Odd-Fellowship, so far as 
they have been faithfully observed, have produced the most happy results. 
If Odd-Fellowship then, has existed from the earliest history of man, (as 
we have no reason to doubt the assertion,) is not its usefulness clearly il- 
lustrated by its perpetuity ? Most clearly, brothers. I would ask, where 
can you find a sensible or reasonable man, that would cherish a sentiment, 
advocate a doctrine, or aid an institution or society, that he had any reason 
to believe would eventually endanger his liberty, curtail his enjoyments, 
or blast his earthly happiness ? No where. It is unreasonable to suppose 
it, incompatible with our nature to practice it, and an absurdity in prin- 
ciple. 

We have strong proof, proof irrefragible, of the usefulness of our Order 
and the purity of its principles, from the positive fact, that Odd-Fellowship 
has been, and now is, supported by the wisest and best men of the form- 
er, as well, the present age of the world ; men who practice its precepts, 
cherish its principles and give their aid to its support. 

The usefulness of Odd- Fellowship may be illustrated incontrovertibly, 
by the thousand and one acts of justice, benevolence and charity witness- 
ed in every enlightened and chnstian community. It is useful in fitting 
man for every station in life, from the humble farmer or mechanic, to the 
illustrious statesman who fills the chief office of a great and proud nation. 
Useful in directing us in all our dealings with our fellow-men. It teaches 
by moral precepts and admonishes by wholesome laws. It diffuses the 
principles of benevolence and charity, and binds us by ties of affection in 
the bonds of Friendship, Love and Truth. It spreads its benign influence 
over whole communities, causing men to harmonize in feeling, to act in 
conjunction in doing good, and in the hour of affliction and day of adversi- 

S , it affords us the consoling sympathies of our fellow-beings, and to wor- 
y brothers all the pecuniary benefits guaranteed by its constitution. — 
Brothers whom we have not seen, while many of us are happy to ac- 
knowledge the kind attentions bestowed upon us by our brethren, whili 
we lay prostrate and physically helpless upon a couch of languishing and 
pain. In that hour the providing hand and sympathising hearts of good 
Odd-Fellows have been extended, and have felt for us. 

In many instances far from home, separated from those we hold most 
dear by ties of consanguinity, to whom when we arc afflicted it is natural 
to look for those kind attentions necessary to our comfort, or in deeper af- 
flictions who first sympathise with and offer us their condolence; in an in- 
stance of this kind every worthy Odd-Fellow, be he far from home or in a 
strange land, should our Order be established there, he is greeted by the 
friendly salutation of brother, “his spirits are buoyed up by the words of 
cheer and kindness that are uttered for him, lighting up even his pallid lip” 
and giving a brightness to his sunken eye. These things, brothers, wdll 
tell you where the true spirit and usefulness of Odd-Fellowship exists. — 
“Go to hearths and homes,” to the magnificent palace or more humble 
cottage, “and you will find where Odd-Fellowship flows, though it be se- 
cretly and in silence, like the noiseless and refreshing river, you may trace 
where it has been by a thousand green spots that gladden the eye, and 
margin the course of its living waters.” 

In rendering ourselves useful as Odd-Fellows, or as a society, we seek 
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not to make an ostentatious display of the principles by which we are act- 
uated ; nor is it our desire that our acts of charity should be trumpeted 
throughout the land, as a society whose popularity depends more upon dis- 
play than real worth. No! The invisible and noiseless hand of charity 
draws as ’twere the garment of comfort over the tattered form of penuiy 
and want, and refreshes the famished bodies of the destitute poor. True 
charity accomplishes all this, unasked, unhonored, and unseen. We 
claim no reward in the fame of this world ; nor does charity ask for the 
gaze of thousands to witness that, which if done in ostentation and pomp, 
can only be construed to pride and self-aggrandizement. 

The motives of the truly benevolent and charitable man are dictated by 
a virtuous heart; they flow from a fountain pure as the gushings of a moun- 
tain stream in its natural beauty and purity. Nor does he wait till to his 
door the voice of supplication comes, but goes abroad, with foot as silent as 
the pearly dews, in search of misery that pined unseen, yet would not ask. 

The laws of our Order places upon its members a religious and moral 
restraint, the observance of which averts the many evils and accidents that 
befall the immoral and dissolute. The precepts of our Order, if kept in 
good faith, brings us under the sway of the kinder feelings of our nature, 
causing an expanded sympathising spirit to spring up in our bosoms, and 
“the Odd-Fellow may be known among men as one ever prompt and lib- 
eral when suffering calls or sorrow needs a friend. 1 * The few hours we 
spend weekly within the walls of this hall are spent in usefulness — they 
are spent in social converse and harmonious action, and are productive of 
many agreeable and beneficial consequences. 

It is within these sacred walls where we have assembled to learn how 
we may best promote and carry out the principles, and extend the useful- 
ness of our Order, that the kindliest feelings of our nature are opened and 
expanded ; the mind weighed down mayhap by toil and care is relaxed, 
and friendship, which has been truly cafied the sweetener of life and ce- 
ment of society, is renewed, strengthened, and entwines itself more close- 
ly, binding us in bonds of love and sociability. 

Odd-Fellowship consoles us in all our difficulties; it robs physical af- 
flictions of half their terrors ; it guarantees to us a right, if worthy memb- 
ers, when we are called to pay the debt of nature, when the destroying an- 
gel of death has placed his cold mantle upon us, when our eyes are dosed 
m the darkness of the night of death, and our bodies laid in the silent 
tomb, a right bequeathed to our families that the protecting arm and the 
watchful eye of the Order will be placed around and upon them, that they 
will find every protection in the guardian care of the brethren of their ma- 
ternal father. 

I would further remark, that practical charity is doubtless one of the os- 
tensible designs of our Order. The true principle of charity prompts us 
to bestow upon worthy objects when suffering humanity requires. It is a 
principle bom of heaven ! It is a principle which may not, like the sun in 
his meridian brightness, illumine its pathway nor dazzle like some, but it 
is not of this world. “ Its trophies are immortal as it has been proclaim- 
ed before, “they will live when the weapons of victorious battles have 
been broken, and the sound of the poet’s lyre has died forever;” “when 
green wreaths have faded, and glorious monuments of human skill have 
perished ; nay, when ancient earth itself shall have toppled into primeval 
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chaos; and when stars cease to burn, they will be numbered among the 
jewels worn in heaven.” It tends to diffuse good among all men, to culti- 
vate a sympathizing and generous spirit, and to extend relief to human w r ant 
and wo. 

To carry out this heavenly principle, brothers, to strengthen our lodge 
in a pecuniary point of view, and enable her to act in accordance thereto, 
we should be punctual in observing the requirements of our lodge. It is 
an inconsiderable item in our expenses per annum, contrasted with the 
great deal of good to be done by our Order in its acts of charity. Every 
member should hold it a sacred requirement, and by no means exclude 
himself from the benefits of his lodge, nor suffer the lodge to become im- 
poverished by being remiss upon the subject of his dues. We know not 
at what hour the hand of affliction may be laid upon us. Should we ne- 
glect our duty towards our lodge, we cannot expect her to tender her char- 
ities or benefits to unworthy objects ; this would run into an abuse of the 
Order, and eventually destroy the purity of its principles and legitimate 
usefulness. On this point you are well informed, brothers. I have mere- 
ly adverted to it as a suitable preface to a few remarks I intend to make 
upon the good to be effected by a healthy treasury. 

I have frequently read the flattering accounts of what our Order has 
done, and is still doing to the north. From the overflowing of a bountiful 
treasury in the good city of Baltimore, and other parts of the United States, 
a fund has been established by Odd-Fellows sufficient in amount, for the 
support of schools for educating the orphans of deceased brothers. Our 
lodge is sufficiently strong to do much good in a similar manner, and I 
hope the day is not far distant when we shall witness this happy consum- 
mation — a glorious epoch in the history of Odd-Fellowship. It should be 
our fixed determination to cherish and support this regulation of our Order, 
that this good work for the benefit of those who may in after time become 
orphans under the care of our lodge, be based upon a footing that will war- 
rant its permanency and continuation. May our exertions speedily acce- 
lerate the day when Mississippi — aye ! the proud city of the Bluff, may 
behold within her environs a noble structure reared by the hands of benev- 
olence, and rendered a blessing by the fostering care of a band of broth- 
ers, resolved that the sons and daughters of the fair land of the sunny south, 
though orphans, shall be raised far above the groveling blindness of igno- 
rance and superstition. This is a usefulness , brothers, that should make 
us rejoice and be glad at heart. How many destitute widows and help- 
less orphans would be cast upon a cold and selfish world, were it not they 
have a right to the charities of our beloved Order. Shall we halt in the 
midst of a useful career whilst suffering humanity calls for aid? No, we 
will go on then; God from above will abundantly bless in our attempts to 
alleviate distress, and to soften human wo. We will be to the widow a 
husband, and to the orphan a father. 

«* Who gives to these saith God’s own word, 

Lendeth hie fin unto tho Lord.” 

Brothers, it is our duty, a duty we owe to God and man, as far as lies 
in our power to alleviate the distresses of all men ; sympathize with and 
offer our condolence to the afflicted, more particularly in our own circle 
and community; make ourselves generally useful, without however injur- 
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ing ourselves or our sacred institution by so doing. We should guard weir 
our conduct in life, weigh well every motive before we act; let our actions- 
with the world be such that by the powerful impulse of right our prosperi- 
ty will be onward ! onward ! 

In all our temporal affairs our path of duty is clearly marked out. — 
Among the important principles whereby we should be governed in our 
daily pursuits are those of honesty and truth. Honesty is emblazoned be- 
fore us as a jewel upon which we should set our affections, and by which 
we should be guided in our every action. It should be the day-star of our 
existence, and the bright luminary by which we should be governed in 
our thoughts by day and in our reflections by night. Actuated by a prin- 
ciple for honesty we are sure to arrive at and attain to a sphere of useful- 
ness, whether of an humble or dignified character. 

Brothers, let me admonish you that you be governed by a love for truth* 
Possessing a sound principle and strong relish for truth in our own minds, 
we are enabled to test this quality in others; also to detect false notions, 
see through false manners, and to despise false attractions. It is the stu- 
dy and practice of truth that enables us to establish a character for sound 
integrity and veracity. A detestation of falsehood should be strongly im- 
pressed upon our minds by the following couplet: — 

“ Oh what a tangled web we weave 

When first we practice to deceive.’* 

It is not enough that we possess truth as a principle, we should ever cher- 
ish it as an object of affection ; delight in it as a matter of taste, and detest 
nothing so much as false colouring or artifice. The adorer of truth is plac- 
ed above all things earthly; he stands firm in the midst of temptation, and 
frank in the midst of treachery. The possessor of truth will be attacked, 
however, by those who have prejudices, solely for the reason that he is 
without them. The poisoned barbed arrows of falsehood, accelerated by 
the low artifice of calumny, may be aimed at and directed towards us, but 
we will stand unharmed, protected by the invulnerable shield of truth. 

Brothers, we should live in friendship with all mankind. Friendship 
springs from the kind and amiable dispositions of the mind ; it betokens 
the absence of selfishness, and those discordant passions which disgrace 
our nature. It is truly ranked among the virtues. It is the source of a 
large portion of our happiness — it is the tie of congenial souls. Surround- 
ed by the snares and deceitfulness of this world, when so wild and tumult- 
uous are the passions and pursuits of men, where disinterestedness is sel- 
dom found, and where “justice often holds unequal scales/’ how neces- 
sary to our peace and comfort is that friend in whom we can place implicit 
confidence ; who shares alike with us, whether in adversity or in prosperi- 
ty, his warmest friendship. No one dare say that friendship is forbidden, 
or not encouraged by the scriptures. The principles of religion excites 
us to cultivate every amiable disposition, and allows us every indulgence 
not inconsistent with duty. The following, drawn from holy writ by an 
able pen, illustrates the strong attachment binding together the souls of 
David and Jonathan in bonds of friendship: — “When Saul and Jonathan 
were slain, David seized his harp, and from a soul full of sorrow poured 
forth his inimitable elegy; pursued with his sighs the spirit of his depart- 
ed friend, and blasted the mountain of Gilboa in the language of poetical 
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indignation.” Our Saviour, independent of all other instances, gives a 
sanction to the cultivation of friendship ; for proof of this, he selected John, 
bestowed upon him his warmest affections, and admitted him to his freest 
communication. The gradations of affection are various, each correspond- 
ing with the different relations of life, and contributing their share to that 
harmony which should reign throughout society. 

Harmony should be carefully compounded with our duties. It is instru- 
mental in consummating all our labours. It should be a cardinal point 
with us, whether in or out of the lodge, to live in harmony one with anoth- 
er. It is no doubt the fact with some of us, which however may be at- 
tributed partly to our nature and dispositions, that we frequently give way 
to passion, become excited in debate, in the discharge of our duties as 
members of this lodge, or as members of society without the pale of our 
institution, give utterance to sentiments derogatory to the peace and happi- 
ness of those to whom we stand variously related by social connexion. — 
So far then as these are faults, it should be our study to soften them in our 
nature, and eradicate them in our dispositions. 

Brothers, let us be governed by that harmonious spirit taught by the 
principles of Odd-Fellowship, and not only be governed thereby when as- 
sembled within the walls of this hall in our official capacity, but we should 
be governed thereby at all times, in all things ; be governed thereby in the 
discharge of the several duties incumbent upon us as husbands or fathers, 
as advisers or instructers. 

Before I close I wish to remind you, that to facilitate the operations of 
our honorable institution, to render Odd-Fellowship popular and generally 
useful, we should be punctual in attending regularly our lodge. Many of 
us, fin which I acknowledge my own neglect,) have been remiss in the 
discharge of our duty in this particular, thereby weakening our institution, 
and retarding the operations of the few who labour incessantly for its ad- 
vancement. Very often men in affluent circumstances have not at heart 
the welfare of any benevolent institution, nor do they feel the wants or ex- 
perience any of the cares of the world; their fortune is to bask in the sun- 
shine of wealth and repose upon the lap of ease, enjoying their own creat- 
ed selhsh happiness, if I may be allowed the expression. But alas ! they 
although fortified as they were in their imaginary stability of wealth, are 
too soon overtaken by a sad reverse of fortune ; they become miserable, 
wretchedly miserable. Yes ! miserable from the fact, that in the pompous 
hour of their greatness they constituted only selfish friends ; not friends 
who, in the hour of adversity, would voluntarily sympathize with and alle- 
viate their distresses. Brothers, let us fall not into this error, but by our 
diligence and attention at all times to our lodge, constitute friends, true 
friends; entitle ourselves to the sympathies of our brethren, we may then 
share all the benefits to be derived from Odd-Fellowship, do honor to our- 
selves and to our common cause. 

Brothers, the past year deserves a passing notice. By the permission of 
an all-wise and overruling Providence we have met to-night under the fa- 
vourable auspices of a new year. That visible division of time has just 
added the year eighteen hundred and forty-one to the number that are past 
and gone from us forever. It is with mingled pleasure and happiness that 
we take a retrospective view of the past, and recount the many mercies 
and blessings that have been especially our lot during the past year. As a 
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society we have prospered beyond our most sanguine expectations; and by 
the will of a merciful God, we have individually enjoyed uninterrupted 
health. In looking forward to the future we should be mindful of those 
blessings — let our prayers for the continuation of all favours from a divine 
source, accord with hearts purely devoted to the bestower of every good 
and perfect gift. We expect and hope for much in a spiritual point of view 
from the year in future. The commencement of a new year naturally 
causes us to reflect upon the past, to form new resolves for time to come. 

In conclusion then, let us 11 present the pleasant and useful fruits of Odd- 
Fellowship in the consistency of our lives, our works of charity, and our 
moral rectitude of character.” Observe the golden rule to “ do unto oth- 
ers as we would have them do unto us.” Strive to do our duty to our crea- 
tor God, that our every action seeming fair in his sight, may make us bright 
ornaments in this our earthly lodge, by which recommendation we may 
pass the anti-chamber of death in triumph, be initiated and admitted to an 
everlasting membership in heaven. 

“ Such are llic joys that arc in store 
For those who own the * mystic tie ;* 

Who’ve vowed to cherish evermore 
The sacred duties taught thereby.’* 

“ Who own no country, sect, or clan ; 

Their father, God— their brother, man.” 


WE THREE. 


ay P . O. GATES, OK BUFFALO, « . V. 


All things, 4 by some, are sorted out in pairs. 

And some, so selfish, make all beings single ; 
But we’ve a theory apart from theirs. 

And care but little how all others mingle, — 
Whether by ones, by couples, or by fives, 

They meet, or part, or settle down, — or whether 
They ever meet or part in all their lives, 

Is nought to us three, when we are together. 

Some sing of solitude, and lone retreats. 

Away from meddling triflers, in the forest ; 

And others chant of busy social sweets. 

And dream of evils, loveliness the sorest: 

Some dread the great and crowded world, and shun 
All busy, selfish, every-day communion, — 

We care nought for the milium or the me. 

So that we thexe maintain our social union. 
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To some the world is gloomy in its throngs, 

And Heaven, to the imagination frowning, 

Gives no release from sublunary wrongs, 

Nor snatches their last sinking hopes from drowning. 
The world, to us, has every thing to bless, 

Though nought to prompt cupidity to win it, 

And were it tenfold more a wilderness. 

Is still an Eden, while we three are in it. 


PATRONOMATOLOGY, 

OR THE PHILOSOPHY OF SURNAMES. 


Continued from page 208. 


Let us now illustrate by examples some of the principles which have 
been laid down. 

A large class of patronymics owe their origin to the Trades , Professions , 
or Occupations of those who assumed them, or on whom they were im- 
posed ; e. g. : — ( 28 ) 

TABLE I. 

Smith, 

Whitesmith, 

Goldsmith. 

Arrow smith, 

Wright. 

Arkwright, 

Wheelwright, 

Cartwright, 

Wain wright, 

Shoemaker, 

Hatmaker, 

Card maker, 

Candlemaker, 

Stay maker. 

Carpenter, 

Joyner, 


Phimber, 

Thatcher, 


Stayncr, 

Glover, 

Hunter, 

Miller, 

Parsons, 

Gilder, 

Draper, 

Archer, 

Sawyer, 

Clark, 

Spangler, 

Mercer, 

Bowyer, 

Carter, 

Chaplain, 

Wheeler, 

Merchant, 

Fisher, 

Waggoner, 

Steward, 

Hooper, 

Chandler, 

Fowler, 

Driver, 

Chamberlain, 

Cooper, 

Monger, 

Falconer, 

Post, 

Butler, 

, Skinner, 

Barber, 

Hawker, 

Streeter, 

Porter, 

Tanner, 

Miner, 

Mariner, 

Warner, 

Page, 

Carrier, 

Nailor, 

Farmer, 

Messenger, 

Winter, 

Batcher, 

Moulder, 

Gardner, 

Walker, 

Hornblower, 

Salter, 

Brazer, 

Spader, 

Ambler, 

Harper, 

Baker, 

Pewtress, 

Fielder, 

Jumper, 

Fidler, 

Brewer, 

Cutler, 

Hedger, 

Ryder, 

Piper, 

Cook, 

Tinker, 

Ditcher, 

Driver, 

Bard, 

Carder, 

Decker, 

Harrower, 

Shepherd, 

Poett, 

Weaver, 

Keeler, 

Mower, 

Warder, 

Leach, 

Fuller, 

Trimmer, 

Thrasher, 

Tyler, 

Groom, 

Dyer, 

Stamper, 

Fenner, 

Rancker, 

Champion, 

Callender, 

Gager, 

Potter, 

Parser, 

Palmer, 


(2$) Many of the names in this and the following tables are so singular, and so entire- 
ly new to most men that without an assurance to the contrary, one could scarcely be 
blamed for suspecting the authenticity of such amusing and eccentric appellatives. The 
writer has not, however, recorded a single name for the existence of which he bad not 
the most satisfactory evidence. The far greater part of them belong to individuals emi- 
nent in letters, in science, in arms, in the arts, in discoveries, or in some other useful 
and honourable manner. It i9 probable that some original names, in conseauence of or- 
thographic changes which it is impossible to trace, having now assumed toe form of a 
/amilar noun or quality, have been arranged iu a table of kindred examples, where, if 
their history were known, they might have no place. These doubtful names are not 
supposed to be numerous, and cannot, therefore, affect the integrity of the principle 
which they are intended to illustrate* 

32 
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Slater, 

Dresser, 

Scrivner, 

Cleaver, 

Judge, 

Ensign, 

Glazier, 

Taylor, 

Farrier, 

Parker, 

Lawyer, 

Sergeant, 

Painter, 

Sadler, 

Turner, 

Collier, 

Boolier, 

Guard. 

With the suffix - man 

: — 




Husbandman, 

Bridgeman, 

Ashman, 

Workman, 

Dead man. 

Becman, 

Yeoman, 

Parkman, 

Chapman, 

Cook man . 

Bowman, 

Honeyman, 

Waterman, 

Carman, 

Dorman, (t «• 

Rodman, 

Bannermhn, 

Gosman, ( t . e. 

Seaman, 

Board man. 

Doorman,) Furman, 

Stagman, 

Gooseman ,) 

Lakcman, 

Coalman, 

Sherman, (i.e, 

. Downman, 

Hartman, 

Spelman, (i.e. 

Shipman, 

Woodman, 

a ploughman, Moorman, 

Hindman, 

newsman,) 

Houseman, 

Firman, ft. e. 

or shepherd,) Dykeman, 

Buckman, 

Watchman* 

Cos tic man, 

Fireman,) 





Among the names indicative of rank , office , 

and the like, 

are 

King, 

Musgrave,(t.<. Mayor, 

ll. 

Constable, 

Sizar, 

Bishop, 

Prince, 

Marauis ,) Alderman, 

Reeve, 

Beadle, 

Priest, 

Duke, 

Franklin, 

Councilman, 

Chancellor, 

Pope, 

Deacon, 

Earl, 

Baron, 

Warden, 

Provost, 

Abbott, 

Dean, 

Peers, 

Knight, 

Burgess. 

Proctor, 

Prior, 

Rector, 

Noble, 

Chevalier, 

Marshall, 

Usher, 

Monk, 

Sexton, 

Lord, 

Squire, 

Sheriff, 

Fellows, 

Pilgrim, 

Layman. 

Marquis, 

Gentry, 






The designation of individuals by personal qualities , is among the oldest 
originals of personal names. Indeed, it is natural that these strong charac- 
teristics should be among the first employed in this kind of nomenclature. 
Of this sort are the following: — 

III. 


Few, 

Craven, 

Handy, 

Bland, 

Green, 

Turk, 

Many, 

Humble, 

Smart, 

Blunt, 

Blue, 

Russ, 

Long, 

Meek, 

Fleet, 

Good, 

Purple, 

Dane, 

Short, 

Stark, 

Swift, 

Best, 

Brown, 

Scott, 

High, 

Stiff, 

Blythe, 

Young, 

Dunn, 

Hess, 

Low, 

Moody, 

Gay, 

Old, 

Senior, 

Rich? 

Gray, 

English, 

French, 

Fleming, 

Small, 

Hale, 

Strange, 

True, 

Fain, 

Wild, 

Brabant, 

Able, 

Wise, 

Jolly, 

Poor, 

Norman, 

Lore, 

Stout, 

Witty, 

Early, 

North, 

Roman, 

Joy, 

Strong, 

Sage, 

Luckey, 

South, 

Sabine, 

Hope, 

Hardv, 

Learned, 

Downey, 

East, 

Cornish, 

Devotion, 

Reckless, 

Weir, 

Royal, 

West, 

Welsh, 

Bliss, 

Proud, 

Fine, 

Christian, 

Western, 

Lombard, 

Ransom, 

Doughty, 

Bright, 

Sweet, 

Black, 

Gascoigne, 

Merit, 

Fircy, 

Light, 

Holy. 

White, 

German* 

Hurry, 

Savage, 

Weak, 

Airy, 

Darling, 

Scarlett, 

Dutch, 

Grace, 

Spry, 

Quiet, 

Buff, 

Frank, 

Fortune. 


Others are prefixed to the word man, to denote the property of the pos- 
sessor;— as 


Merriman, 

Silliman, 

Bly thman, 

Wiseman, 

Goodman, 

Christman, 

Churchman, 


Stillman, Newman, 

Wildman, Truman, 

Cushman, (t.f oFreeman, 
Chaste man) Tull man, 
Sideman, F airman, 

Steadman, (i.e. Whitman, 
a substitute ) Redman, 


Blackman, older) 
Pretty man, Upperman, 

Tidy man, Brightman, 

Longman, Rich man, 

Broadman ,ft.e. Kingman , 
a broad man) Clearman, 
Alderman, (t e. Kinsman, 


Oldman, 

Sickman, 

Crossman, 

Musselmao, 

Welshman, 

Wightman, 

Boorman. 


There are yet other compounds of this nature ; — such as 


Wither- head ,True- heart, 
Birk-head, Frec-body, 
Bushy-head, Light-body, 
Broom 'head. Pea-body, 
Broad-head, llandy-sides, 


Crook-shanks, Bare-bones, Tall-boy. Top-lady, 

Sheepshanks, Blood -good, Long- fellow. Gay- lord. 

Light-foot, Good-hue, String-fellow, Good-speed, 

Proud-foot, Strange- ways, Fair-child, Tread-well, 

Hare-foot, Lore-joy; Good-child, Go- lightly, 
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White-head, Heavy -sides. Crow- foot, Dear- born, Little-john, Good-sir, 

Wood-head, Iron-sides, Long bottom, Free-born, Brown-john, Good -enough, 

Short- neck. White-aide*, Winter-bottom, Little-boy, Black-fan, Too- good ! 

Arm-strong, 

Terms used in emblazonry are sometimes given to families: — e. g. 

iv. 

Shield, Field, Crest, Ganntlctt, Quarter, Dexter, Bend, Griffin, Cromt-in-shield, Cow- 
ard, Ac. 

Besides the very extensive list of Surnames terminating in -son, and 
-k in, there are other words used to mark the social relations and degrees 
of kindred . Thus we have 

V. 


Parent*, 

Boy*, 

Son, 

Wan», 

Thrall, 

Virgin, 

Husband, 

Ladd, 

Daughter, 

Friend, 

Prentice, 

Bride, 

Child, 

AJinor, 

Cousin, 

Guest, 

Tenant, 

Lover, 

Children, 

Baby, 

Bastard, 

Masters, 

Bachciior, 

Swain. 


Boy, 

In addition to these it is to be remarked that Christian names, in the pos- 
sessive, when used as surnames, indicate the filial relation. E. g . Williams, 
Johns, Peters, Matthews, Richards, Roberts, Edwards, Edmonds; which 
are equivalent to William’s son, John’s son, Peter’s son, & c. The follow- 
ing list exhibits three different forms in which names radically the same 
are written. The first column contains the entire name; the second shows 
it under a single contraction, and the third, under a double contraction. — 
Those in italics only are conjectural. 


Nickname* in ike Poeeeeeive , denoting DeeeenU 


Gilbertson, 

Gibson, 

Gibbs, 

Simeonson, 

Sim-p-son, 

Symmr, 

Edwardson, 

Ed son. 

Eddys, 

Sara nelson, 

Sam-p-son, 

Sams, 

CkmenUon, 

Clemson, 

Clemras, 

Timotheyeon, 

Tim-p-son, 

Timms, 

Gregory eon, 

Gregson, 

Greggs, 

Thomason, 

Thom-p-son, 

Thoms, 

RoUandson, 

Rolson, 

Rolls, 

Alexanderson, 

Sandifor crlsonSandys, 

? 

Hodgson, 

Hodges, 

Williamson, 

Wilson, 

Wills, 

> 

Dobson, 

Dobbs, 

Williamson, 

Bilson, 

Bills, 

Robinson, 

Robson, 

Robbs, 

Richardson, 

Dixon, 

Dix, 

Parkinson, 

Park son, 

Parks. 

Michaelson, 

Mixon, 

Mix. 

Andrewson, 

Anderaon, 

Andres, 

Nicholason, 

Nixon, > 


Mattbewson, 

Matson, 

Matts, 


Nicholson, $ 

lv IX, 

WaJtersoo, 

Watson, 

Watts, 

Edmund son, 

Munson, 

Munds, 

Bennetson, 

Benson, 

Benns, 

Ellenson, 

Nelson, 

Nells, 

Davidson, 

Davison, 

Davis, 

Johnson, 

Jackson, 

Jacks, 

Harrison, 

Halson, 

Halls. 

Lawrence son , 

Lawson, 

Laws, 


Natisre, as well animate as inanimate, organized and unorganized, has 
furnished ample materials for the choice of names. It is probable that 
many of these were applied to the keepers of ale-booths, and inns, being 
suggested by the rude devices borne on their signs, such as the Bell, the 
King, the Angel, &c. 


b) Animate. 


Man, 

Pox, 

Roebuck, 

Steed, 

Rcdhcifer, 

Kidd, 

Lion, 

Badger, 

Doe, 

Palfrey, 

Hogg, 

Lamb, 

Leonard. 

Beavers, 

sat 

Hart, 

Colt, 

Bacon, 

Lambkin 

Bear. 

Wolf, 

Hare, 

Buck, 

Bull, 

Bullock, 

b) Bird t. 

Barrow, 

Whale. 

Bird, 

Crow, 

Finch, 

Jay, 

Dove, 

Peacock, 

Fowls, 

Rook, 

Bullfinch, 

Parrot, 

Teale, 

Cock, 

Chick, 

Eagl*. 

Daw, 

Lark, 

Partridge, 

Swan, 
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Phoenix, 

Martin, 

Woodlark, 

Woodcock, 

Stork, 

Chicken, 

Hawks, 

Wren, 

Nightingale, 

Pheasant, 

Heron, 

Drake, 

Sparhawk, 

Sparrow, 

Robbins, 

Pigeon, 

Crane, 

Gosling. 

Karen, 


c) Fishes. 



Fish, 

Trout, 

Spratt? 

Herring, 

Eels, 

Sturgeon, 

Salmon, 

Turbot, 

Burt, 

Roach, 

Dace, 

Flounders? 

Bass, 

Whiting? 

Smelt, 

Pollock? 

Conger, 

Crabb. 

Pike? 

Sole, 







d) Plant s, $•<?. 



Plant, 

Blossom, 

Pine, 

Cawthom, 

Clover, 

Cotton, 

Tree, 

Flower, 

Lemmon, 

Hackthom, 

. Hay, 

Pepper? 

Bush, 

Seed, 

Plum, . 

Haws, 

Reed? 

Capers, 

Weed, 

Nutt, 

Cherry, 

Savin, 

Rush, 

Gourd, 

Herb, 

Berry? 

Peach, 

Rose, 

Fl»gg. 

Onion, 

Wood, 

Oaks, 

Pears, 

Primrose, 

Moss, 

Vetch, ) 

Twig, 

Aspen, 

Sweetapple, 

Woodbine, 

Fern, 

Fitch, $ 

Root, 

Asn, 

Holly, 

Lilly, 

Wheat, 

Bean, 

Stump, 

Beech, 

Thorn, 

Mullein, 

Barley, 

Pease, 

Budd, 

Maples, 

Hawthorn, 

Nettles, 

Rice? 

Mellon. 

Leaf, 

Birch, 







e) Tbpographical Terms, 

*c. 


Kingdom, 

Towers, 

Spence, 

Park, 

Foss, 

Fenn, 

Town, 

Keep, 

Cellars, 

Grove, 

Banks, 

Bog?? 9 . 

Pariah, 

Castle, 

Kitchen, 

Woods, 

Hedges, 

Marsh, 

Street, 

Fort, 

Bridge, 

Forrest, 

Mount, 

Pool, 

Lane, 

Mills, 

Fora, 

Fountain, 

Mountain, 

Pond, 

Aliev, 

Hams, 

Ferry, 

Heath, 

Peak, 

Lake, 

Row, 

Paddock, 

Stiles, 

Lands, 

Cliff, 

Brooks, 

Close, 

Warren, 

Gates? 

Field? ) 

Fell, 

Rivers, 

Temple, 

Cote, 

Wall, 

Lea, J 

Hill, 

Havens, 

Church, 

Hall, 

Orchard, 

Platt, 

Dell, 

Downs, 

Kirk, 

House, 

Vineyard, 

Mead, 

Dale, 

Waters, 

Chapel, 

Lodge, 

Garden, 

Meadows, 

Glen, 

Linn, 

Abbey, 

Garret, 

Booth, 

Dike, 

Mines, 

Shore, 

Fane, 

Chambers] 

, Bowers, 

Ditch, 

Cave, 

Cape. 



f) Articles of Dress. 



Tippett, 

Tucker, 

Shawls, 

Slipper, 

Bandage, 

Button, 

Cravat, 

Coates, 

Stocking, 

Hemmins, 

Wigg, 

Ring. 

Bibb, 

Mantle, 

Gaskins, 






g) Article* Use . 



Bannister, 

Tankard, 

Card, 

Frame, 

Fife, 

Jewell, 

Couch, 

Tunnell, 

Cart, 

Tenters, 

Rock, 

Pearl, 

Bolster, 

Basket, 

Hatchet, 

Nails, 

Stone, 

Gold, 

Sheets, 

Bason, 

Shovel, 

Cable, 

Flint, 

Guild, 

Rurg, 

Potts, 

Hoe, 

Ropes, 

Marble, 

Bullion, 

Bellows, 

Scales, 

Mattocks, 

Lines, 

Slate, 

Silver, 

Brush, 

Mangles, 

Hammer, 

Withers, 

Pebbles, 

Steele, 

Broom, 

Shears, 

Coulter, 

Bell, 

Garnet, 

Ruddle, 

Glass, 

Bodkin, 

Sickles, 

Organ, 

Emery, 

Clay, 

Vessel, 

Candle, 

Gear, 

Drum, 

Diamond, 

Sands. 

Surnames have in some cases been taken from things pertaining to the 

Church . 

This is true more particularly of those countries where the Ro- 

mance languages are spoken. In France, even the name St . Esprit is found 

in this class ; and in 

Spain and its colonies, piety is so abundant that live 

saints are always on 

hand, in any quantity. 

Of the Bigods, 

an illustrious 

Norman family, the venerable Camden gives this curious origin : — u When 

Rollo had Normandy made over to him by Carolus Stultus, he would not 


submit to kiss Charles* foot. And when his friends urged him by all 
means to kiss the king’s foot, in gratitude for so great a favour, he made 
answer in the English tongue, Ne 3e by God, that is, JVof so by God . — 
Upon which, the king ana his courtiers deriding him, and corruptly re- 
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peating his answer, called him Bigod; from whence the Normans are to 
this day termed Bigocb.” [Britannia, vol. i. fol. ccix.] It is not impro- 
bable that the English name Pardee and Pardy is of similar parentage, and 
derived from the French oath , — Par Dieu! (i. e. By God!) The two 
nations seem to have exchanged profanities. 


VII. 


Mitre, 

Crook, 

Rood, 

Patten, 

Hood, 

Cope, 

Cowls. 

Crozier, 

Cross, 

Key, 

Challi3s, 


St. Lake,* 

St Fond, 

St. Ledger, 

St. Cyr, 

Austin, 

Dennis, 

Gregory, 

8t John, 

St. Andrew, 

Augustin, 

A mbrose. 

Hilary, 

St. Paul, 

St. Lawrence, 

Benedict, 

Jerome; 

Justin, 

Clement, 

Gabriel. 

St. Clair, 

SL Bar be, 

St. Quiutiu, 

Dominick, 

Patrick, 

Michael. 


Locality . — There is not a town in England nor in Normandy that has 
not either by tenure, residence, or emigration, given its name to some Eng- 
lish family. Proper names of this class have suffered some change since 
they were first used. At the date of the conquest, and for two or three 
centuries thereafter, De ( of) was always written before local names ; (39) 
e. g. Gul. de Stadford, (Wm. of Stafford.) Often the name of the shire, 
hundred, or wapentac was added, as — Ade de Bradeleg Ebor, (Adam of 
Bradeley of York.) In process of time the genitive form was dropped, 
and the name appeared as now, — William Stafford, Adam Bradeley. The 
French, however, from whom the original mode was copied, still retain it, 
as — D’avignon, D’alengon, De Lancey, Du Bois. Surnames ending with 
the regular suffixes -bank, -burg, -burn, -bury, -borough, -bridge, -brook, 
-cester, -Chester, -cliff, -comb, -cott, -dale, -don, -field, -ford, -gate, -ham, 
-heim, -holm, -land, -ley, -lin, -port, -ton, -ville, -well, -wick, -wold, -wood, 
-worth, -yard, &c. are almost without exception derived from places in 
England. Upon the decline of the feudal system, the greater part of 
neighborhoods and villages having these terminations, had their names 


changed or 

merged in those of larger districts, towns, or cities. 

VIII. 

England, 

Winche«ter, 

Palston, 

Monmouth, 

Roxburgh, 

Belfast, 

Scotland, 

Worcester, 

Derby, 

Montgomery, 

Stafford, 

Derry, 

Wales, 

Ely, 

Eatou, 

Eastcott, 

Milford, 

Stand ish. 

Galloway, 

Ireland, 

Lincoln, 

Milton, 

Stoke, 

Kildare, 

France, 

Salisbury, 

Essex, 

Missenden, 

To as dale, 

Kilkenny, 

Limerick, 

Holland, 

Acton, 

Flamstead, 

Merbury, 

Thorp, 

Tillesley, 

Flanders, 

Ashton, 

Hampton, 

Needham, 

Abernethy, 

Poland, 

Atherton, 

Hastings, 

Neirford, 

Upton, 

Ayre, 

Dunbar, 

Wight, 

Arnndell, 

Hesket, 

Newborough, 

Wakefield, 

Kent. 

Barnet, 

Hodnct, 

Newberry, 

Walworth, 

Glasgow, 

York, 

Blackburn, 

Hornby, 

Newport, 

Ware, 

Pent land. 

Bath, 

Bolton, 

Buckingham, 

Hull, 

Newion, 

W arrington. 

Stirling, 

Bristol, 

Huntingdon, 

Oldham, 

Warwick, 

IPAvignon, 

Wells, 

Burton, 

Ives. 

Poole, 

Wesicoit, 

Carteret, 

Carlisle, 

Bory, 

Kighley, 

Prescott, 

Whitby, 

Lyons, 

Paris, 

Coventry, 

Clavering, 

Leeds, 

Preston, 

Windsor, 

Chester, 

Chiehester, 

Rochester, 

Chiswick, 

Lenox, 

Radnor, 

Worthington, 

Thiers, 

Cressey, 

Crcswick, 

Lewes, 

Louth, 

Ross, 

Antrim, 

Stockholm. 


Even words denoting seasons , — the heavenly bodies , and atmospheric phe- 
nomena^ have given names to families ; although it would be difficult to dis- 
cover the principle of their adoption. 


(29) “ This distinction of local names was religiously observed in records until about 
the time of King Edward IV.” — Camden’s Remains, p. 121. 
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Winter, 

March, 

August, 

IX. 

Daily, 

Ere, 

Christmas, 

Midwinter, 

May, 

Youlc, 

Doubleday, 

Idc? 

Valentiue, 

Spring, 

Mildmay, 

Weeks, 

Munday, 

Nones? 

Easter, 

Summer, 

June, 

Day, 

Morrow, 

Halliday, 

Dent. 

Starr, 

Dewey, 

Lowrey, 

Mcrriweatber, Hail, 

Cloud, 

Moon, 

Rainc, 

Storm, 

Fogg, 

Suow, 

Rainbow. 

Dews, 

Rainey, 

». 

1 

* 

1 

CO 

, Frost, 




The same philological laws of change and commutation that are found 
to govern general language, prevail in surnames* If, then, we apply them 
to this class of words, we shall find the number of apparently independ- 
ent names greatly reduced. Consonants, which are considered as the 
frame-work of all languages, and therefore least destructible, are frequent- 
ly changed to their several cognates. Thus, the labials being all form- 
ed by the same organ are indiscriminately used ; and so with the lin- 
guals and palatines. By attention to these rules we often discover identi- 
ty in a whole class of words variously written. Example : — B and F, 
having nearly the same sound are used commutably in original tongues. — 
Again, B and P also commute, and so, bv progression, B may become the 
transition letter between V and P. Still further: F is interchanged with 
F, as in the English plural of leaf, knife, wife, &c. Perhaps the word sig- 
nifying father , as it is written in three different languages, will illustrate 
it better: — Latin, pater, — German, vater; — Franco-Theotisc ; /ater. In 
early Latin, an inverted f took the place of v consonant, and dift was writ- 
ten for divi: and although the Germans use the characters, it is pro- 
nounced as /. Mutatis mutandis , we have the v sound in /, in our pre- 
position of In transferring names from one language to another, there- 
fore, we must expect them to submit to the laws of the language in which 
they seek to be naturalized. Thus G in the Romance dialects becomes 
W m the Gothic ; (30) hence we have the same English name commenc- 
ing with G and W, as — Gilmer, IPilmer; Gillet, fFifiet; Gilmot, JPilmot; 
Gilly, PFilly ; Gales, JFales. The French gager, gar dent, gardrobe, garanr 
tie, guerre, &c. have become in English, in like manner, — wager , warden , 
wardrobe, warranty , war, &c. In a few instances, the same letter repre- 
sents entirely different sounds in two languages. The Latin M is always 
changed into Fby the Welsh, (31) and the Saxon Cbecomes in Welsh, G . 
(E. g. Carrick= Garrick.) Our English B has its phonetic representa- 
tive in the Greek characters Mn; so that to express the sound of the word 
Baltimore, it must be written Mz-oXti 

In consequence of these travesties, frequently occurring, it sometimes 
becomes exceedingly difficult to trace out najnes, especially if we have 
lost their history, or if they have sojourned long in a strange land. Thus, 
Tallmadge, from its resemblance to such formations as Littlejohn, Great- 
john, Tallboys, &c. would lead one to believe, on a cursory examination, 
that it was adopted on the same principle, namely, the combination of a 
quality with a Christian name, or other noun. I am by no means sure that 

fSOJ “Adulterino vocabulo usitatoque magis, sedproprio minus, modemis diebus 
Wallia dicitur.” [pro GaMia.]-— Gerald us Camb. “ Litterarum g et w frequentissima 
est commutatio.” — Wallis , in Prcf. “ Galli semper g utuntur pro Sax. w." — Spelman , 
Gloss . in verbo Garantie. 

(Z\) Camden, I. 747. 
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my hypothesis is right, but in following it up until we come to its most an* 
cient orthography, — that written by the original family, in Suffolk, — we 
find it to be Talmache. Is it now too bold to say that it is of Greek ori* 
gin, and to be precisely that of one of Homer’s heroes, T* \ttxa%of, when 
we have Homer, and Hector, and Ajax, and Pallas dwelling amongst us? 
Every alteration which it has passed through is in perfect conformity with 
the canons of philology, which are as regular and as harmonious in their 
operation as the laws of material nature. The influence of a Celtic dialect 
on the pronunciation of the Saxon, which is a Teutonic dialect, will account 
for almost every difference on the face of the word. This remark may also 
be applied to the name Chapin, which was originally spelled Cheping , in 
Hereford, a county once belonging to Wales, and still adjoining it. 44 It is 
reasonable to conclude that the old border troubles drew this family into the 
interior of Wales, where they resided long enough to effect that change in 
the name which appears in the present orthography. This supposition is 
rendered probable by the fact that in the county of Northumberland, which 
is contiguous to Scotland, it came in contact with a people speaking another 
Celtic dialect, and the same change was observed.” (32) 

Names are sometimes altered by families emigrating to a foreign peo- 
ple and language : they change the orthography in order to naturalize the 
word, or make it conform to the popular pronunciation, and in this way its 
lineage and primitive signification is lost. It was thus that a branch of a 
distinguished French family named Pillon , (meaning nothing more nor 
less than a pestle,) on removing to England wrote the word Pillow, because 
it was so spoken. Another very whimsical and senseless change is to be 
met with in the surname Bonpasse, a French compound word which may 
be translated good-thrust , and was probably, in its early application, in- 
tended to mark the dexterity, in justs and tournaments, of the individual 
who bore it. A household so called immigrated from some part of the old 
world and settled in New-England about 120 years ago. Here the name 
was not only misunderstood, but it was likewise mispronounced. From 
Bonpasse it became Bompass , then Bumpus; and after a while this chival- 
ric term, already barbarously mangled, was by the owners themselves 
shorn of its final syllable, and the respectable family of Bumps walk in Mas- 
sachusetts unto this day. 

In accounting for the variations of patronymics which were once writ- 
ten uniformly, the influence of dialects, idioms, and provincialisms should 
be carefully regarded. The manner in which vast numbers of modern 
words are spelled can be traced to the false or defective pronunciation 
which in process of time was fastened upon them. Indeed it is univer- 
sally noticeable that written language seeks to conform itself to that which 
is spoken; the orthography is governed by the ear ; — except in those cases 
where strong philological laws have operated in resisting this tenden- 
cy, so as to preserve the etymology inviolate. In every province in 
England there arc certain local forms of speech ; such as changing one 
vowel for another, or one commutable consonant for its cognate, flatter- 
ing, lengthning, or shortning vowels improperly, transposing letters, &c. — 


(32) See Springfield [Mass.] Gazette, vol. vi. No. 88, p. 1., Art. “ Origin of the 
lV&me ‘Chapin’,” by Rev. A. B. Chapin. Also, “ Varieties of the Human Race,” by 
J. G. Percival, M. D. Fam. II., div. I, dial 2, 3. 
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These changes are called dialects; and although almost every league has 
its oral peculiarities, they may all be classified in seven dialects. Let it 
suffice to adduce that of East- Anglia, to show its effect on certain sur- 
names. “The most pervading characteristic of E. Anglian pronunciation 
is a narrowness and tenuity, precisely the reverse of the round, sonorous, 

1 mouth-filling’ tones of the north of England. The broad and open vowels, 
the rich and full tones of diphthongs, are generally thus reduced : gener- 
ally, not universally. Some few words become broader, but they become 
also harsher and coarser.” (33) Applying these principles, we shall find 
that wherever two surnames which have an orthographic resemblance to 
each other are met with, and of which the etymology is probably the same 
in both, the longer name is undoubtedly the original, and the shorter is its 
idiomatic abbreviation. E. g. Waterhouse=Watrous, Backhouse=Back- 
us or Bachus, Loflhouse=Loftus, Goodhouse=Godhus, Leicesteit=Les- 
ter, Gloucester:=Glostcr, Colbum=Cobum. These, and a thousand other 
examples of contracted names, received their present form in the eastern 
counties of England, and the very mutilation shows that the ancestors of 
the Watrouses, Backuses, Lesters, &c. must, at some period since A. D. 
1400, have dwelt in East-Anglia, — i. e. either in Norfolk, Suffolk, Cam- 
bridge, or Bedfordshire. 

The cases are not rare in which we find names widely dissimilar run into 
one, — perhaps compounded of the father’s and mother’s; just as we some- 
times see the arms of both parents quartered on the same shield. 

Many quite usual patronymics are made by merging the Welsh ap , so 
commonly prefixed to their names, into the name itself, and dropping the 
vowel: e. g. — Ap Ri c hard = Prichard, Ap Ray=Pray, and Bray, Ap Rice 
=Price, and Bnce, Ap Owen=:Bowen, Ap Reed=Breed, Ap Lake= 
Blake, Ap Evans=Bevans, and Bevins, Ap Rackett=Bracket, Ap How- 
ell=Powell, Ap Haley=Paley, Ap Hovey=Povey, Ap Hardy=Pardy ? 
Ap Humphreys=Pumphreys. Here it will be observed that the p in ap 
often interchanges with its commute b , and that in words beginning with 
Hy that letter or aspiration is dropped. 

The consonant s is not infrequently employed as a prefix ; as Paulding, 
S-paulding; Perry, S-perry; Pratt, S-prat; Proal, S-proal; Tapleton, S-ta- 
pleton ; Leiffhton, S-leighton ; &c. Whether in these instances the s is 
part of another word, like the Welsh qp, the writer is not able to deter- 
mine, but conjectures that it is not. (34) 

1. In names formed from an adjective and a substantive, the prefix end- 
ing in y, the y is frequently turned into t.; as Memman, Silliman, Ham- 
man, Prettiman. 2. A long vowel is sometimes shortened, when the word 

(33) Forby’s Vocabulary of East-Anglia, Introd., p. 82. Lond. 1830, 2 vols. 12mo. 
The subjoined examples illustrate the influence of thi9 dialect on the vernacular of the 
New England villages, the early settlers of which were from the eastern portion of the 
father-land : — dove-house is contracted to dvffuSy wood-house — woodus, meeting-house 
— meetinus, ourhouse — ourus, cloy — c/«, shall not — shanty cannot — canty will not — wunt 
may not — m&nt, do it — dHt. go out,— gou/, have given— gin, ( hard gj, more than — mom, 
his own, her own, our own, their own, — htsn t hem , oum, theim, &c. &c. 

(34) In like manner, from Gr. comes the Lat. s-udor, and Eng. sad- s, — tr a. 
ter , wety s-wcat ; Gr. Lat. s-ex, Eng. s -ix ; Gr. Lat.s-cp/-em, Eng. s-er-en. — 
About thirty English words are slightly modified in their meaning by receiving the in- 
itial s; as— cat, s-cat; crag, s-crag ; creak, s-creak ; crawl, s-crawl ; elect, s-elect ; Hades 

hades; (the lower regions \) lag, s-lug; laggard, s-luggard; peculation, s-peculation, kc. 
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to which it belongs takes a suffix; as — Dorman, for Doorman, (i. e. a par* 
ter,) — Firman, for Fireman, — Whitman, for Whiteman. 3. Nouns in the 
possessive case, which would regularly end in -cks or -gs, before a suffix 
contract into the double consonant x as Maxwell, for Mackswell ; Clax- 
ton, for Clackston; Bixby, for Bigsby; Baxter, for Bagster. Exceptions: 
suffixes beginning with 8 do not admit of this resolution ; as Jack-son, 
Black-stone. (35) 4. G and Y are interchangable, and the same names 
are written Gates= Yates, Gear=Tear, Garrick=Y orrick, Gale=Yale, 
Garth=Yart, Garden=Yarden. 5. Besides the examples already inci- 
dentally given of the change from B to P, and vice versa , I add the fol- 
lowing, — Beal=:Peal, Benton=Penton, Barker =Parker, Bond=Pond. 

A prolific source of the confusion and multiplication of names remains 
to be mentioned. At the period when the English monarchy was found- 
ed, and indeed for many centuries after, the orthography of our language 
was extremely unsettled. This was owing in part to the scarcity of books, 
(MSS.,) and the consequent general ignorance that long prevailed. The 
chief cause, however, was the sudden commingling of two elements so in- 
congruous as the Anglo-Saxon and Norman tongues, and the great diver- 
sity of pronunciation which must have arisen out of such a union. The 
clerks, too, by whom the records and enrolments were written, translated 
names either into Latin, or French, or retained them in Saxon, at their 
pleasure. (36) Thus, we have Latager (from Lat. lotus ager) for Bradley, 
(A. S. brad leg, i. e. broad field,) and Bradfield; Longchamp for Langley, 
&c.; the etymology being in either case the same. 

This essay might be continued to a very great extent; but lest I have 
already occupied too much space, I forbear pressing a subject which may 
have fewer attractions to the general reader, than to myself. 


THE CARPENTER’S APPRENTICE. 


BY FKlHOl I niTHOIK D1VIDQI, E(Q>, Of WilKIMOTON CITY. 


The first recollection that I have of Ned Williams, as he was familiar- 
ly called by those who knew him, was as a lad of sixteen in the employ 
of a respectable carpenter in a neighbouring city, to whom he had been 
bound to learn the art and mystery of his healthy and useful pursuit.— 
See him where you might Ned was always extremely neat in his person 
and, even when clad in his working attire, had an easy, gentlemanly air, 


f35) The law of which this is an illustration, is of gjeat importance in etymology, 
showing how to reduce compound words into their primitives and roots, since “ no root 
or radical word has originally a double consonant.” — Bosworth’s Ang-Sax. Die., Long- 
er Preface, p clxix. None of the Oriental languages, neither the Sanscrit, Moeso-Goth- 
ic, nor Celtic dialects have a character answering to our X. In most of the Western 
tongues* however, we not only find this symbol, but we find it also in subjection to this 
universal rule of resolution to its representative consonants. 
f36 ) Parliamentary Writs, vol. .i fol. 409. 
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that seemed to indicate a fondness for dress but ill suited to the use of the 
saw and the jack-plane. In his address there was a good humor and off- 
handed frankness that gained for him the esteem of all who knew him. — 
When spoken to by his superiors he was uniformly civil and obliging, but, 
while there was no one more ready to render a service, in whatever he did 
there was a certain manly and independent bearing, which shewed that 
his disposition to serve arose from good feeling, entirely divested of all 
servility. In passing by the shop of his master during the hours of work, 
you might always see Ned busily engaged whistling, as he plied his task, 
some merry tune or humming the words of some popular ballad. No 
sooner however had the time for labour expired, than, having first arrang- 
ed his dress to the best advantage, he might be observed taking his even- 
ing stroll, in company with one or two of his companions, whose habits 
seemed congenial with his own. Light hearted and joyous in his tempera- 
ment he seemed to impart a similar frame of mind to those with whom he 
associated, and, as they went along arm in arm, the playful joke and ready 
repartee gave evidence of the total absence of any thing approaching to 
ill humor. One day I happened to hear a lad of about his own age re- 
mark, as Williams and his friends sauntered along near the spot where a 
crowd of unruly lads had assembled and were amusing themselves at the 
expense of a poor victim of drunkenness who, in a state of beastly in* 
toxi cation, had fallen in attempting to cross the street. — “Yes, there goes 
gentleman Ned with his fine airs, he’s too proud to mix with us and struts 
along as if he were a rich man’s child; after all he’s nothing but the son of 
a poor apple- woman and I can’t see what he has to be proud of.” “ Hush 
Tom,” said one of his associates, “and let Ned Williams alone, for, say 
what you will of his pride, you know very well that he saved you a flog- 
ging, by speaking up for you when you got into the scrape with the Dutch 
wagoner about his dog — Ned may be strange and may not like to play in 
the streets, but he never did a mean thing and is as brave as a lion.” The 
rebuke seemed to have its effect, for the other lads who had listened to 
the first speaker’s observation and shewed a disposition to chime in with 
him, now turned away and recommenced their brutal pastime of teasing 
the poor drunkard, who, unable to escape from his tormentors, was wallow- 
ing about in the mud unable to rise. 

Happening in a short time afterwards to fall in with Ned’s master I de- 
termined to take advantage of the occasion to ask him about the lad, for, 
some how or other, I began to feel an interest in his welfare, and desired to 
learn something more of his history and that of the poor apple-woman his 
mother. “ Good morning Mr. Thompson,” said I to the worthy mechanic, 
“how are you to-day and how are your excellent wife and the rest of the 
family.” “ We’re all well, I thank you,” said he “ but we’ve been a good 
deal troubled for a day or two past about one of my apprentices, Ned Wil- 
liams, who has been quite sick, but is now getting better, and we hope 
will soon be well. Thinking this a good opportunity to pursue my inqui- 
ries, I tried to draw the old man into a conversation which might satisfy 
the curiosity I felt with regard to the boy, and accordingly said, “ well, but 
Mr. Thompson, why need the sickness of an apprentice give you so much 
concern ; I suppose your boys are every now and then unwell, and, except 
that you lose the benefit of their work, I cannot see why such an occur- 
rence should give you much anxiety.” “ True, sir, true,” said Mr. Thomp- 
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son, “ it is seldom that I care much about my apprentices* being a little sick, 
but Ned Williams is not like a common apprentice, he*s so amiable and 
well behaved, and looks so closely to my interests, although he*s but six- 
teen years old, that I feel for him as if he were one of my own children. 
He’s a most uncommon boy that, sir, and will, if I am not mistaken, turn 
out a credit to me and to all his friends. You must know, sir, that it is now 
three years since an old woman whom they called widow Williams took a 
room in a house of mine. The poor creature was evidently very needy. 
A table, some chairs and a miserable bed or two, with some kitchen uten- 
sils of no value, composed all of her property and her only means of sup- 
port was selling apples and cakes. She had with her a little boy who 
seemed to be the idol of her affections, and well might he be so, for a more 
affectionate, obedient child never did I see. He was always at hand and 
nothing appeared to give him so much pleasure as to help his mammy, as 
he called her, by bringing water and rendering such other services about 
the house as were within his capacity. He never went from home, but, 
when not otherwise occupied, would sit for hours reading a book. One 
day little Ned, for it was Ned Williams, whom you may have seen about 
my shop, was sitting at the window when a small child that was going along 
with its mother was furiously attacked, by a neighbour’s dog that had got 
loose, and was on the eve oi being severely bitten, when Ned snatching 
up a stick ran out and bestowed his blows so manfully on the animal that it 
relinquished its first object, and turning on Williams, seemed disposed to 
make him the victim of its fury. Ned, however, stood his ground and hap- 
pening to give the animal a blow that intimidated him, succeeded in driv- 
ing him off. In the mean while the mother of the child, finding that he 
was unhurt, had succeeded in quieting his fears and coming up to Ned of- 
fered him a piece of money, thanking him at the same time for the service 
be had rendered. The lad stood for a moment or two looking at the money 
that was offered to him, which was much more than he had ever owned in 
his life, for it was a dollar, and then calmly said, whilst the blood rushed 
into his cheeks, “no ma’am I thank you ; what I have done was no more 
than I ought to do. I am poor, but that’s no reason why I should be paid 
for keeping the dog from biting the child, and I’m sure any one would have 
done the same thing for me if I had been in danger.” I, who had seen 
and heard all that had passed, could have hugged the noble fellow to my 
breast, and determined at once to do something for himself and his poor 
mammy. On enquiring about the woman I found that she was the widow 
of a sailor who had been drowned at sea some years before. Left with 
her only child to struggle against poverty, she had gained a scanty liveli- 
hood in the way that I have mentioned. She had managed from her small 
earnings to pay for her child’s instruction, at one of the public schools, un- 
til he had learned to read and write a little, but being taken sick, she had 
been obliged a short time before she became my tenant, to sell the greater 
part of her little stock of furniture to pay her rent. I asked if she would 
bind her son to me as an apprentice to the trade, to which she readily 
agreed, as she would be in this way relieved of the expense of feeding and 
clothing him, and would put him m the way of earning an honest subsist- 
ence. The next day Ned came to live with me, and never has he given 
me reason to say a rough word to him. With the exception of an hour in 
the evening, his leisure time is occupied in reading or in making little 
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things, with my permission, which he sells and regularly carries the pro- 
ceeds to his mother, who in this way is enabled to get along. Beside, I 
don't let her pay any rent, which, you know, is a great thing for her, and 
I am happy to say she is now quite comfortable.” 

As may well be supposed this account of Ned’s filial piety and good 
conduct induced me to observe him more narrowly, and, finding his be- 
haviour to justify the favorable opinion I had formed of him, 1 let him 
know that he was at liberty to get books whenever he pleased from my 
library, a privilege of which he eagerly took advantage. Year after year 
glided by and my young friend Williams was now near the expiration of 
his time. One day after dinner, I was sitting looking over the paper, when 
the front door bell rang, and, in a moment or two, the servant entered and 
said that Mr. Thompson’s apprentice wished to see me. I told the boy to 
ask the person to come in and in a short time young Williams stood before 
me. On entering, he advanced towards me with the easy self-possession 
for which he was remarkable, and took the hand that I extended to him 
with a bow the gracefulness of which might have shamed many a sprig 
of fashion. Notwithstanding, however, his entire freedom from all awk- 
wardness, there was something in the appearance of the young man 
which struck me as unusual. His naturally florid cheek was more flush- 
ed than it was wont to be, and his fine full hazel eye in which firmness 
was ordinarily blended with playfulness of expression, moved with the 
restlessness that generally attends on excitement. “Lay aside your hat 
and take a seat, my young friend,” said I, “I am happy to see you, and 
hope that your good mother is well. Is there any news, what are the po- 
liticians about and who are to be elected?” “I thank you, sir,” said he, 
taking a chair “ my mother is well. I have no news, and as for politics, I 
never trouble my head about them. — I am not yet quite old enough to vote, 
and if I were, I would very much prefer attending to my business to 
meddling myself with things that I don’t understand. — But” continued 
he, after a little hesitation — his color still growing deeper and deeper, “ I 
am come to ask your aid and advice in a matter which, to me, is of the ut- 
most importance. It may appear forward in me to intrude on you, sir, with 
my concerns, but you have been 30 kind to me and have shewn such an 
interest in my behalf, that I resolved to come and tell you all about what 
is troubling me, and if you think well of what I intend doing, to beg of you 
to stand my friend.” These words were delivered with an earnestness that 
shewed the poor fellow's feelings were deeply involved in what he was 
about to say, and, in order to put him perfectly at his ease, I said to him in a 
kind tone, “well Edward, I can only say that, if what you propose to do 
meets with my approval, you may count on me as your friend, not only in 
words but in actions. Don’t hurry yourself, I see you are a little excited, 
but don't suffer your feelings to carry you away too much, take your time 
and let me know what you have to tell me.” “ Well sir,” said Ned after 
a slight pause, “you must know that, next to my mother, the person that I 
love and respect most in this world is Mr. Thompson. He took me when 
I was a poor little lad, without a cent in the world, and has taught me an 
honest and respectable trade, by which I hope to make money and cause 
myself to be respected in society. He has never said a cross word to me, 
and, if I had been his own child a dozen times over, he could not have 
been kinder to me. I hope I have done my duty by him ; at all events I 
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know I have tried to do so, and if I have failed it has not been for want of 
exertion. In six months from this time, I shall be a man and my own 
master, and shall be able to earn enough to make my dear good mother 
perfectly comfortable in her old days. But, sir, there is one thing — you 
must not think the worse of me for it, for indeed I could not help it, although 
I tried very hard to do so, and it is about that, that I wished to talk with 
you. Mr. Thompson you know is quite rich — he owns several houses and 
stands very high as an intelligent, honest and wealthy mechanic, and I am 
nothing but a poor, fatherless young man, without a dollar and as yet 
without a character.’ * Here I interrupted him by saying, “you are mis- 
taken on that point at least, my dear boy, you have a character and such a 
character as does you infinite honor. All who know you, know that you 
are honest and intelligent, and if you are not rich it is only because you 
have not yet had the opportunity of making yourself so ; but go on, ana let 
me hear what you were about to say.” “Thank you, sir, thank you,” 
said Ned whilst his fine eyes glistened with tears, “for your good opinion 
and, whatever I am or may hereafter be, I have you to thank for it, in a 
great measure, as it was owing to your lending me books and shewing me 
that you thought well of me, that I tried the harder to be what I ought to 
be. But, sir, to go on. Mr. Thompson has a daughter, sir, whom you 
have frequently seen going to church. She is beautiful, sir, beautiful as 
heaven itself; but oh! sir, that is not all, she is as good as she is beautiful. 
I tried, sir, not to love her, but how could I help it, seeing her day after day 
as I did, so affectionate and dutiful to her parents, so good to the poor, and 
so kind to every body, even to me ?” Here the poor fellow’s utterance was 
choaked, and his lips quivered with emotion whilst tears chased each other 
down his manly cheeks-*— at length he proceeded “it is Mary, sir, that I 
wish to get, and would willingly bind myself to work day and night, just to 
call her my wife. I know it is weak, I know it is hopeless, but you, sir, 
were once young yourself, and know what it is to love, tenderly, devot- 
edly and unceasingly. Forgive me, sir, but it is here that I want your 
aid. As for Mary, she knows not a word of what I feel towards her — 
many’s the time that I have laid awake all night, thinking of her, and have 
gone down in the morning without ever having shut my eyes, but she 
knows nothing of it. It would have been base ingratitude, sir, treated as I 
have been by Mr. Thompson, to have attempted to gain his daughter’s af- 
fections without first asking his permission ; and, as for speaking to him of 
such a thing I would as soon chop off my right hand, as to address him on 
the subject. Now, sir, if you would only take the trouble to say a word for 
me to the old gentleman, you would lay me under an obligation that can 
never be cancelled. I do not ask that Mary shall marry me now, but I only 
ask to be permitted to tell her how much I love her, and to shew her what 
exertions I am willing to make in order to gain her. She may put off the 
time as long as she pleases, if she will only say that I am not disagreeable 
to her, and that, one day or other, I may hope, on any conditions she may 
require, to make her mine.” Here the poor fellow ceased to speak and sat 
gazing intently in my face, as if his very life depended on the answer I 
should make. At length, taking him by the hand, I said “Williams you 
have acted like yourself in this matter, my boy, and if the girl is to be won 
through my intercession, you shall have her. Nor need you despair — you 
are young, active, I need not say handsome, and possess moral worth that 
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should make any man in Thompson’s situation proud to call you his son-in- 
law. I will make it a point to see the old man and tell him what you have 
so eloquently told me, and, if I have any influence with him, Mary shall 
be your wife, if she wishes to become such. In the mean while make 
yourself as easy as your feelings will permit, until I can inform you of what 
he says.” Here the young man grasped my hand with the greatest warmth 
and with a hearty “may God biess you, sir,” arose to depart. I would 
have detained him longer but I saw that the poor fellow’s heart was full, 
and bade him a good afternoon. 

[To be continued.] 


THE RESURRECTION. 


H T MIS* K. O. H., OP NEW TORE. 


Thou, dear Redeemer, source of love divine ! 

Woman was form’d to dwell on love like thine ; 

But tempted by that power which Heaven defies. 

The world's debasement at her threshold lies. 

Weak in some points, but strong in love to Thee, 
Thou her soul’s anchor on life’s troubled sea. 

Oh ! there is something in a woman’s soul. 

Which burns more brightly as dark surges roll ; 

That spark divine, which shines more bright and clear. 
When all earth’s horrors seem to hover near. 

Though the world’s treasures meet her dazzled eyes. 

If wanting piety, joy droops and dies. 

And who was she ere break of dawn. 

With ’shevell’d locks and features worn. 

O'er dewy path with hasty speed. 

Sought Him for whom her soul had need ? 

Whence came her faith which death could not destroy. 
That thus she felt assur’d almost to joy ? 

Why did she sally forth, while others slept, 

To view that tomb where she so late had wept ? 

Was it not she who fearlessly had shed. 

The richest perfume on that glorious head. 

And felt the office bless’d beyond compare. 

Wiping his feet with soft, and shining hair ? 

Was it not she who once degraded stood, 

An outcast from her Saviour and her God, 

Till kneeling at her dear Redeemer’s feet. 

She shed repentant tears as off ’ring meet. 
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And heard that voice which first commanded light 
Pronounce her now accepted in His sight? 

’Twos she* to whom so much had been forgiven — 

She thought no boon too mighty for high Heaven : 
Thus was her faith so strong, her soul new born 
Gave to her sight the resurrection mom. 

Her risen Lord in condescension sweet, 

With this bless'd salutation did her greet* 

Mary ■ ■ ■■ Oh ! gracious sound, soul cheering voice 
It was the same which fix’d her heavenward choice. 

Oh ! who can tell the glory of that hour, 

That God should thus to woman show his power ! 

To man commission’d was the woman sent, 

The precious words to tell, the grave was rent, 

That immortality to life was given. 

That man might view by faith hi3 home in Heaven. 

Oh ! glorious privilege. Oh ! matchless grace, 

Our risen Lord meets woman face to face. 

Thus was that truth made known which once was said 
That woman’s seed should bruise the serpent’s head. 
While all the hosts of heaven with one acclaim. 

Loud anthems raise to our Jehovah’s name, 

Woman ascribed dominion, glory, might. 

And majesty when Jesus met her sight 
At resurrection’s hour. 


BEAUTIES OF THE ORDER. 


BY BRO. S. D * NDLLOHMY, M. D., OF IT. 1.0 U IS, MO.* 


I have selected for the subject of the present lecture the “Beauties of 
the Orders’ * It is one that to be elucidated in detail, would require a much 
greater space of time, than an occasion like the present would allow being 
taken ; not only on account of the various outlets for harmouy and sub- 
limity, which are most intimately connected with its organization, but also 
from the wide field such a view would present if attempted. No essay, 
that does not give every trait, which exhibits the adorning influence de- 
rived from the exercise of all the virtues, under all their aspects of useful- 
ness, can do full justice to the subject, for that is the design of the Order; 
it will therefore be at once perceived, that to do this, would be to compile 
a work, embracing the duty of man to his neighbors, his country, and 
himself. 


•A Lecture delivered before St. Louie Lodge, No. 5, 1. O. O. F< 
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All that will be attempted at this time, will be to point out some of the 
rtost prominent features and excellencies, without reference to the minor 
traits that grow out of them, and which are seen in practice at every point 
where the spirit of Odd-Fellowship has diflused itself. 

No subject has ever exercised a more commanding influence over the 
heart, or ever wielded a mightier sceptre of controling power upon the 
mind, than the social ties of fraternity. It is the offspring of an impulse 
inherent in our very nature, to mingle together and by communion of our 
thoughts and actions with each other, to increase the aggregate amount of 
contentment and enjoyment, far beyond what it would have been, were it 
isolated within each individual, and not collected into some general chan- 
nel from which all can derive the mutual assistance of its results, without 
any loss being sustained to the amount gathered within its bounds. I ad- 
mit that solitude has its charms and allurements, and that many of the in- 
conveniences attributed to crowded assemblages of our race, do in reali- 
ty exist. But to look upon the subject rationally, there are but few temp- 
tations to induce a man to live secluded from his fellow-men, and but lit- 
tle to recompense any one who severs the ties that identify him, with the 
particular mass into which inclination or circumstances have thrown him. 
In the different stages of life this feeling is felt, and firmly forced upon us. 
In childhood it leads us to the choice of our playmates, and is the germ 
of that feeline which when developed, throws around early associations 
and scenes, me soft emotions of pleasure so interesting and sweet in their 
recollection. In adolescence it unites those who enjoy a similarity of 
pursuits, and possesses the same tastes, creating the thousand bright mir- 
rors that reflect to the young imagination, every symmetry, grace and 
beauty of our day-dreams, and makes our associates appear clad in per- 
fections and attractions ; and draws the young hearts toward each other 
with the ardent ties of friendship, for which that period of our life is so 
well adapted. And at the full developement of our existence, it binds so- 
ciety together by a thousand bright relations, unconnected by self-inter- 
est, necessity, or fortuitous circumstances. It is the tie that binds to- 
gether those who, hand-in-hand, have toiled and borne privations in worthy 
causes, and those who have shared dangers and persecutions, when all 
else deserted them when most they needed assistance. But the greatest 
cement of a social character, that has ever influenced any collection of 
human beings, no one so fully rivets the deep ties of sympathy to the 
soul, and so beautifully entwines itself around the affections, and admin- 
isters to the growth all the ennobling attributes of the mind, as the one 
which claims for its motto Friendship , Love and Truth . The emblematic 
links of the Order, are not more firmly united by the power of aggregation, 
than are the feelings of those who claim membership, united by the high- 
est and most praiseworthy allurements, bestowed upon us so generously 
by the beneficent author of our being. 

What can be more gratifying and replete with attractive grandeur, than 
the generous course observed towards a brother, when he for the first time, 
far from his home, without a single face whose smile can cheer him, and 
without a single form in the vast multitude to greet him as an acquaint- 
ance reaches a place where a Lodge is held ; the moment his grip is felt, 
he is hailed as a brother just found, and is at once thrown into a family, 
who are ready, willing and able tosympatise with his woes and distresses. 
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and dispel the gloom that surrounded him in his loveliness. How often 
has the wanderer’s family been made joyful by the presence of its head 
sent home by the free friendship of some lodge to which the wanderer ap- 
plied when sickness had laid its heavy hand upon him, unnerving his man 
ly form, or at a time when penury and distress were about to seize him in 
tibe grasp of their relentless apathy, as the victim of ill-fortune and un- 
toward circumstances. Had he been other than one joined to a band, 
who in prosperity prepare for the dark hour of adversity, and who when 
the pulse beats high with health and youth and happy days, solemnly pro- 
mise to nurse the sick, nurture the needy and provide for the afflicted ; 
months and even years might have been spent in the utmost misery, un- 
heeded by the strangers who surrounded him, ignorant of his condition, be- 
fore he would have been enabled to hail again his native spot and return 
once more to his home, there to meet the warm embrace of an expecting 
wife, who in silence had wept and prayed for his return until hope so long 
deferred had sickened, and made despair the associate of her unhappy 
dreams. 

Another beautiful trait in our Order is the provision made for an Odd- 
Fellow’s widow. There is in the very sound of the word, from our ideas 
of the loss she has sustained, some magic power when connected with her 
distress, that touches the softest chord of the heart, and gives an outlet to 
the feelings by laying our nature more open as by a secret power, of the 
strongest intensity. Her helpless condition in the midst of her sorrows, 
when no solace seems left her but to weep in secret over the tablets of me- 
mory, until every bright picture they bore is washed away, and nothing 
left for meditation but illegible lines of uncertainty and doubt, and when 
her means of dependence have, at an unexpected hour, been wrested from 
her, how sublime, how noble, how inexpressibly beautiful is it to see the 
condolence poured upon her wounded spirit by the Odd-Fellows’ protec- 
tion ; bringing comfort and tranquillity to her agitated heart, and soothing 
her aching pangs ; and leaving serenity where it had found anguish and 
despair. Such protection ofTers her an arm for support and a shield to 
ward off the shafts of adversity and neglect, which enaure so long as they 
are needed and deserved. When enveloped in the clouds of despondency, 
and whilst gazing upon the gathering storm of adversity that threatens to 
drive her from her very hearth, such protection beams through the mist of 
loneliness, giving light to her darkened prospects, and through her tears 
she beholds the rainbow of sincerity, wnich tells her that all her hopes 
will not be drowned in sorrow. The joy that dries up her flowing tears, 
and the smothered expression of her quivering lip and sobbing breast, 
prove that the Odd-Fellow has done his duty well. 

Nor is the orphan forgotten. When manhood blooms upon him, he can 
tell of the nurturing care of an Odd-Fellow, when no parent was near to 
shield his tender year3 and watch over his growing frame. His mind, 
trained to virtue and truth, shows the fostering aid of an Odd-Fellow; and 
the calm, happy expression of his grateful smile, tells the world his path 
has not been trodden without an eye to watch his course and avert the ca- 
lamities which engrave the deep furrows of care with a rough hand upon 
the brow of the neglected child of sorrow. 

When sudden pestilence has spread its dark shroud over the land with a 
power so dreadful, and presenting an aspect so hideous as almost to destroy 
34 
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the common ties of humanity, and when the living seem forgetful of their 
duty to the dead, from the terror of its wide-spread contagion, is the brother 
neglected ? Far different has always been found the result. On occa- 
sions when the popular members of a community have been borne to their 
long homes with scarcely an eye accompanying them to moisten the earth 
with a tear, and with barely a friend to mark the hillock beneath which 
they were deposited by the stranger’s hand, the Odd-Fellow has been 
watched over in his sickness, through the day and night, with all the soli- 
citude and kindness his home could bestow ; and if health crowned their 
hopes, the moment his eyes acquire the power of vision again, he sees 
around him on every side Odd-Fellows, and an Odd-Fellow’s arm it is on 
which he leans when first he quits his long kept couch. Should death 
triumph over their cares and anxiety, his funeral cannot but convince the 
world that an Odd-Fellow’s duty dies not with the expiring groan of the so- 
journer, but that it clings to him with feelings almost as deep and fully as 
pure as those of a kinsman, until all that man can do is done, and the last 
respect paid to what remains, when the spirit seeks the home where its joys 
are meted out. His grave, silent and obscure though it be, is pointed out 
as that of an Odd-Fellow, and the grass that grows upon it is not more live- 
ly in its verdure, than are the remembrances associated with the spot, in 
the bosoms of those who saw it filled when the evergreen was dropped sad- 
ly upon the lid of his coffin. 

Our system of work, as it is familiarly called, is attractive from many cir- 
cumstances. Precluding as it does all persons from a participation who 
are not like ourselves duly initiated, it leaves it more open for the exercise 
of good-will and friendship. The moment a lodge is opened, from the 
knowledge that there is no longer a necessity for that caution and circum- 
spection which prudence forces every one to observe in his intercourse 
with the world at large, an air of social confidence and a spirit of accom- 
modation soon disperses itself around the room, filling the thoughts of 
those present with a benign gratulation, alienated from the more worldly 
considerations and rules of action, thus generating a cordiality of senti- 
ment which prevents that ill feeling, prejudice, and selfishness, which too 
often predominates in most societies under the best regulations. When 
conducted in the true spirit of Odd-Fellowship a lodge presents to the view 
of the moralist and philosopher a beautiful and an instructive picture. — 
Its object is the carrying out and the practice of principles the most laud- 
able and beneficial, bearing in their current benefits that reach over the 
whole world, and disseminating joy and happiness every hour. And the 
member whilst exercising his privilege of attendance, often obtains rudi- 
ments of correct precepts that can never be effaced.— I know of no greater 
proof that can be adduced of the stability of our principles, or stronger evi- 
dence of our future usefulness, than an insight into the harmony, peace and 
good-will that reigns on such occasions. May innovation’s power ne’er 
be able to change the fabric from its present basis. 

The conferring of degrees and the ceremonies usual on such occasions, 
so far as I have advanced, are so imposing and attractive that it is only ne- 
cessary for an allusion in order that they should impress the mind with their 
sublime beauty. The different virtues portrayed seem so firmly impress- 
ed upon the imagination by the surrounding incidents presented at the 
time by the precepts inculcated, and from the novelty of the position 
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when first they are received, that they become indelibly stamped upon the 
memory, and are joined with the happiest of our reminiscences. 

Our modes of recognition too may well claim the attention. Handed 
down to us as they are from the most ancient times, they have a venerable 
antiquity about them by which, as though associated by a sainted relick, 
we feel tied to the patriarchs by anew-found claim, and are borne back to 
the early years of the world. — Containing so much of the antique in their 
simplicity, purity and selection as they do, to violate or expose tnem would 
seem like destroying the staff of an aged pilgrim which supports his vener- 
able frame, and keeps his form erect. An unnoticed motion, apparently 
accidental to the uninitiated, without further form or ceremony tells one 
where a friend may be found worthy of the name, though bom in a differ- 
ent land and perhaps unable to speak in a similar language. 

These are some of the more prominent beauties that present themselves 
to our consideration, and which claim our admiration from their intrinsic 
beauty. All that is necessaiy to make them permanent, is to cany out the 
principles of our Order. Let them be ever borne in mind as a guide to 
our practical life, and Friendship, Love and Truth will then prevail. 


SONG FOR MAY. 


BY CAROLINE M. IA WYEB, OP NEW YORK. 


How clear is the morning, how lovely the day ! 

I welcome thy coming, bright, beautiful May ! 

The incense of love o'er my bosom is shed. 

As thy sun-woven pinions glide over my head! 

Away to the mountains ! I cannot abide 

To be caged like a bird 'mid these dwellings of pride ; 

I long to be fann'd by the life-giving breeze. 

That is laden with odors from blossoming trees ! 

Away where my feet on a fair, sunny day. 

By the gurgling brook of a meadow may stray ; 

While I hear the wood-songsters and watch the young lambs. 
As they 're frisking along by the side of their dams ! 

Where I — blissful thought — with a favorite book. 

May hie me away to some green, quiet nook. 

And linger and listen for rapturous hours. 

To the songs of the angels that dwell in the flowers ! 

Away from the city — its tumult and care. 

And give me a draught of the pure mountain air ! 

But my cherished ones with me, oh, let them all flee, 

For Spring without them would be Winter to me! 
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EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS. 


BY B RO. At? • T I If rLllfT, X. D.* 


We cannot be ignorant of the fact, that in this, as well as, probably, in 
all communities where branches of our Order exist, we are the subject of 
curious speculation, illiberal remark, and sometimes of unjust suspicion 
and distrust. This arises, in part, as a result to be expected from the fact 
of an obligation being entered into not to divulge certain mysteries to the 
uninitiated; and, in part, from certain circumstances relating to another 
institution, now matters of history, which it is needless on this occasion to 
specify. 

This leads me to remark, in the first place, as one of the prominent fea- 
tures of the Order which it is desirable to bear in mind for the benefit of 
those not yet united with us, that our motives and aims are not a part of the 
mysteries which we arc pledged to bury in silence and secrecy within our 
own bosoms: on the other hand, I conceive, that we are not only author- 
ized, but encouraged to disseminate a just and true representation of them 
as widely as possible. It is to be desired, that honest approval of, and dis- 
interested sympathy with our purposes and principles, should, in all cases, 
be the causes originating the wish to become associated with us; and that 
no individual shall be actuated by frivolous and unworthy intentions. — 
And, with a view to this, so far from obscurity or concealment being en- 
joined upon us, within certain limits, the utmost precision and frankness 
is permitted. 

Misrepresentation, therefore, unless the ground be boldly assumed, 
that, as a body, we are devoid of truth and honor, must be held responsi- 
ble in this case for conscious, voluntary deception, or for a degree of ignor- 
ance hardly less culpable. 

Correlative with this consideration, it becomes us to recollect, that it is 
quite as foreign to our views to obtrude ourselves upon the attention of 
those who are not members or friends of the Order. It is not our policy 
to endeavor to enlarge and strengthen our fraternity, by loudly advocating, 
or discussing, in public, its recommendations and advantages. Our Order 
is designated an “ independent ” Order. It is a matter of secondary con- 
cern with us whether we receive the charitable consideration of public or 
private opinion. It is not our habit to solicit peculiar indulgence in this 
respect. We desire only to discharge what we deem to be a duty which 
we owe to ourselves, in giving, when required, or, when the occasion calls 
for it, a candid exposition of our aims and motives ; and we are content, 
having discharged this responsibility, to leave undisturbed the full exer- 
cise of the right of others to form whatever conclusions respecting us they 
may see fit. 

In conformity with these views, it seems to me, we are never called 


•Delivered before the Lodges at Buffalo, Now York, at the dedication of Uicir New Lodge Booms, 
February 1, 1841. 
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upon to go into an elaborate defence of our Order as a secret institution.— 
This fact is, I know, often urged against us, as if the very expression was 
enough of itself for our condemnation. Were I to address the public upon 
this point, I would say, that we are a secret society somewhat in the same 
mode as every individual is a combination of secret thoughts , emotions and 
desires . Do we deem it necessary in order to know, respect and love a 
friend, that we possess a faithful and minute transcript of all his inmost 
ideas, feelings, and passions? Assuredly not. We require only confi- 
dence in the purity of his motives, in the soundness of his opinions, and 
the integrity of his character. So it is with us. We are an organized 
body for certain good purposes ; and, for reasons which to us are sufficient- 
ly obvious and satisfactory, we deem it unwise and impolitic to exhibit to 
the gaze of the world the structure and mechanism of our corporate system. 
The fact needs no better apology than this similitude furnishes. We ask 
only the exercise of that Scriptural rule laid down as a guide for the esti- 
mation of human character, and we are willing that the world should judge 
of our institution, as they judge of ourselves, by the fruits which we ex- 
hibit. 

««*****• 

To distribute more equally the embarrassments which disease occasions, 
so that the burthen may be sustained by numerous members of society, in- 
stead of bearing with an overwhelming weight upon the unfortunate few, 
constitutes a legitimate subject of study, and, I may add, science. It is a 
subject which has received far too little attention. While means of secu- 
rity against the destruction of property have been devised and brought to 
great perfection ; provision against two events which must inevitably fall 
within the experience of every individual, and to which, in the calculation 
of probabilities, we are far more exposed than is the man of wealth to pe- 
cuniary reverses, has been greatly neglected, and, indeed, seems scarcely 
te occupy any thought in the common mind. 

The two events to which I allude are disease and death. I speak, of 
course, with reference, exclusively, to the pecuniary difficulties which 
the first of these events may impose upon the individual sufferer, and others 
dependant upon him ; and which, the second may entail upon a surviving 
family. It is almost impossible to find a satisfactory explanation of this 
species of apathy or indifference of which I have spoken, without attribut- 
ing to mankind the strange inconsistency of being most confident in the 
possession of what are of all possessions the most precarious — life and 
health. Observation will, I think, show, that, strange and inconsistent as 
it is, such is the true explanation. 

That this presumptuous and reckless confidence in good fortune, or, in 
other words, in peculiar exemption from calamities, and in the attainment 
of extraordinary prosperity, is, in truth, a natural tendency in most indivi- 
duals, has been remarked by some philosophers, and especially by the pro- 
found and learned author of the ‘ Wealth of Nations.’ It serves to explain 
various inconsistencies of human character. So active a principle is it, 
that, with regard to the means of protection against the destruction of pro- 
perty by the elements, perhaps, it would have been an insuperable obsta- 
cle, had not cupidity discovered in connexion with this project & profitable 
investment of capital , and, consequently, a powerful motive to cause the 
subject to be exhibited in its best features, before the public mind. 
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The passion for gain has, also, found occasion to interest itself in the 
occurrence of death; and, hence, to a very limited extent, the dictates of 
reason and prudence have been brought to bear successfully against that 
opposing natural tendency of which I have spoken. I mean not to dispar- 
age the value of life, and other assurances, by this allusion to the causes 
which have served to originate them. Although they may have been far 
from possessing the quality of disinterestedness, the results are, neverthe- 
less, equally important, and beneficial; and, with regard, especially, to 
the continuance of life, I am glad to embrace this opportunity to express 
my belief, that it is a project, the value of which, is far from being suffi- 
ciently appreciated in this country. 

But to propose a compensation for the loss of time and exertion incident 
to the occurrence of disease, has never, as yet, that I know of, tempted 
the acquisitiveness of the capitalist. For obvious reasons, it is manifest, 
that this is a field which offers small encouragement for pecuniary profit. 
Were it otherwise, avarice, doubtless, long ere this, would have explored 
it and discovered all its capabilities. The interests of cupidity in this in- 
stance, far more than in the others mentioned, would be in harmony with 
public utility ; for, it is needless to remark, that, of all acquisitions or pos- 
sessions, health is incomparably the most important and valuable. It fol- 
lows, then, that whatever is here accomplished, must be the result purely 
of benevolent enterprise ; and I can conceive of no other method to be 
adopted, but that of combination for mutual protection against this class of 
calamities. This principle, which has, also, been found of great utility in 
relation to other classes, enters into the constitution of our Order. The 
principle was adopted, as I imagine, under the influence of the considers 
tions which I have endeavored, briefly, to present. Its operation in vari- 
ous quarters of the civilized world where our Order exists, has been suffi- 
cient to establish its immense practical usefulness. And our own short ex- 
perience goes to confirm the expectations, which, doubtless, we all enter- 
tained, when we sought the privilege of co-operating in the attainment of 

an object recommended, as this is, by reason and philanthropy. 

• ••••••• 

One of the most interesting features of our system of benevolent assist- 
ance, is, that the more our Order increases in the number of its members, 
not only is the sphere of its usefulness enlarged by the increased number 
of candidates for its application, but, in the same proportion, its resources 
and capabilities accumulate. Hence, there are no limits to the diffusion of 
its benefits until the Order embraces eveiy individual whose character 
will entitle him to gain admission. Does it imply the extravagance of en- 
thusiasm to entertain the hope that we may ultimately arrive at a near 
aproximation toward these limits ? 

Another characteristic quality is derived from the fact, that, in extend- 
ing relief to those of our brethren who may be the unfortunate subjects of 
unforeseen calamities, we seek not to impose a sense of obligation, often 
times, nearly as painful as the calamity itself. That benevolence, which, 
in each instance, operates by the voluntary act of an individual, and is, 
therefore, liable to all the variations of impulse and caprice, is, always, 
very far from constituting the most perfect realization of this virtue. It 
would not be otherwise, if this sentiment should be developed to a degree 
infinitely greater than it now is, and pervade much more extensively socie- 
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ty. Benevolence to be complete and successful in the fulfilment of its ob- 
jects, must comprise a series of aggregate results, operating with the regu- 
larity of system, the precision of method, and divested of that burthen of 
obligation, which personal acts of generosity, necessarily, impose. It is, 
perhaps, the most striking trait of the benevolence of our institution, that 
it so wisely, and considerately, interposes itself, as it were, between those 
who contribute, and those who derive advantage from the relief it furnishes. 
The recipient is not regarded as a petitioner, or a candidate for favor.— 
What he receives, belongs to him as a right , not as a gift. Misfortune 
has made his relation to his brethren that of a creditor, and the nature of 
the mutual compact we have entered into is such, that he is not at liberty to 
disavow the debt nor to decline its liquidation. 

• •*•*••• 


To our Order is delegated authority to act as the guardian of the char- 
acter and deportment, severally, of ail its members. In appreciating the 
nature of this relation, we hold up before us as a model the parental— 
that relation, the purest idea of which, combines, in the most perfect man- 
ner, with benevolence, — justice. In the exercise of this capacity, it seeks 
to enlighten the mind in its apprehension of the grand and fundamental 
principles of human duty, and requires the most sacred obligations oh the 
part of every member to acknowledge and adopt them as guides in all the 
relations of life. It is empowered to maintain a watchful care over the 
actions of every Odd-Fellow, not only in the lodge room, but in the vari- 
ous walks of life ; to encourage and assist him in the practice of truth and 
honesty ; to warn him of the consequence of intemperance and vice ; and, 
if necessary, for its own honor, consistency and justice, to enforce the pen- 
alty of deviation from the principles of the Order, which is the forfeiture 
of all its privileges. 

Here, my friends, we have presented to our view the highest species of 
benevolence which can be attributed to any human institution. Much as 
the sufferings incident to our frail and perishable bodies demand our sym- 
pathy, the misery attendant upon the supremacy of evil propensities and 
passions is far greater, and makes stronger appeals to our compassion.— 
The wretched victim of vice experiences a deeper anguish of soul than 
ever belongs to mere indigence or disease. Hence, in fostering those prin- 
ciples which are the safe-guards of virtue, we are philanthropists in a much 
higher sense, than when we apply with the most complete success our 
means of pecuniary relief. 

• ••••••• 


Time will not permit any discussion of this subject on this occasion. I 
will only remark, that our reflections and conclusions can hardly be errone- 
ous, if we keep constantly in view the filial relation which we are repre- 
sented to sustain, individually, toward our Order. With this idea before 
us, we shall avoid, on the one hand, the tyranny of capricious power, and, 
on the other hand, weakness and inefficiency. While reproof and chas- 
tisement will be tempered with affection and sympathy, they will never be 
permitted to give way before indolence, undue impulses of fondness, or 
temporary expediency. 

While, thus, in strictest conformity with the principles of benevolence, 
we hold each other severally pledged to sustain unblemished charac- 
ters before the world, and consider ourselves responsible to each other 
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for our moral conduct, another duty and aim is enjoined upon us, which 
may be properly mentioned in this connexion. We are required to exer- 
cise toward each other a species of charity, which, although it imposes no 
sacrifice or loss upon the giver, is, nevertheless, more difficult and rare, than 
that generosity which hastens to succour the unfortunate and unhappy. — 
I mean that charity, which is satisfied to acknowledge, in the fullest sense* 
the privilege of every member to entertain, unmolested, honest differences 
of opinion. We neither demand nor solicit assent to any tests of doctrine 
beyond those great truths which lie at the foundation of morality and reli- 
gion. # * * * * # * # * # * 

Let us, my friends, take care to exercise constant vigilance in guarding 
ourselves from the danger of permitting minor and unworthy considerations 
to usurp the place which these high and noble aims should occupy. Per- 
sonal rivalry, jealousy and ambition should never enter within these walls. 
The manifestation of such motives, which in the ordinary concerns of life 
would be stigmatized only as contemptible , here, would be sacrilegious . — 
We have sufficient cause for anxiety lest we should fail to expand to the 
utmost our capacity for usefulness ; let us not voluntarily expose ourselves 
to the guilt of desecrating the sanctuary of Friendship , Truth and Love / 
We are also to bear in mind, that there are certain duties, which as Odd- 
Fellows, we owe to the community at large. Attachment to our Order, 
and devotion with zeal and ardor to its principles, by no means tend to dis- 
sever other connexions and sympathies. On the contraiy, it deserves re- 
mark, as one of its characteristic features, that it inculcates the strictest per- 
formance of all those duties which appertain to our relations to society and 
to our immediate friends. We are, therefore, bound not only to sustain by 
our actions as a body, the true character of our institution before the pub- 
lic eye ; but, as individuals, severally to demonstrate the fact, that its requi- 
sitions do not in the least degree, compromit a single obligation or duty in- 
cident to the stations which we occupy, and the relations we sustain in life, 
and that its influence upon the personal character, is, in the highest degree, 
favorable to temperance, probity and virtue. # # # # • 


THE MORALIST. 

To be eternally moralizing on the every day occurrences of life, and to 
introduce on all occasions trite aphorisms of universally admitted correct- 
ness, is to play the bore and create disgust; but to make the objects that 
constitute the physical world the ground- work of judicious and well or- 
dered moral reflections is certainly the part of wisdom. The purpose of 
Deity in conferring upon man the power of thought, must have been to 
render it the medium of instruction as well as enjoyment, and we have 
therefore a right to infer that in surrounding man with the objects of sense, 
his maker intended that he should make tnem the prompters of his moral 
faculties. Who that observes the wonderful economy of nature, whereby 
the elementary principles of matter are made subservient to the support 
of animal life, and traces the processes by which various substances are 
elaborated and fitted for usefulness, does not behold in the scheme of 
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creation the most ample evidences of the existence of a great First Cause. 
If on the other hand, the great variety of dispositions incident to the hu- 
man race, be the subject of reflection, who is there that does not And in 
their apparent incongruities the very means by which mankind are rend- 
ered happy and contented with their lot. Look, for instance, at the stoli- 
dity of the Norwegian boor whose intelligence seems scarcely elevated 
above that of the ox that assists him in the culture of the soil, and do you 
not at once perceive the design of an all-wise Creator, who in allotting to 
his creatures their respective positions on the earth’s surface, adapts them 
to the peculiarities of circumstance and climate, to which they are ex- 
posed. Again, let us wander through the fields of sunny Italy, and ob- 
serve the quickness of feeling, and keenness of perception which fit the 
inhabitants of that country for the simple, but exquisite pleasures to which 
the vine-clad hill and the verdant meadow give rise, and can we lose sight 
of the wisdom that has selected for this earthly paradise a race of beings, 
the peculiarities of whom make them the proper possessors of bounties that 
render unnecessary the physical exertion of which they are incapable. — 
If again we cast our eyes to the rock-guarded mountains of Switzerland, 
or the sea-girt shores of the British isles, do we not there find devclope- 
ments of nature eminently calculated to give expansion to intellectual 
and physical endowment on the part of men and constitute them the jeal- 
ous advocates of liberty, ready to resent insult, and at the same time cherish 
the kindlier feelings of hospitality and generosity. Suppose that we turn 
to the aboriginal races of our own vast continent, pursuing the sports of 
the chase and as tenacious of unrestrained freedom as they are of life it- 
self, do we not there see the bodily structure so moulded and fashion- 
ed as to confer an activity of limb, a capability of endurance, and a for- 
titude in braving danger, in the absence of which the Red man would 
become the victim of the beasts that now furnish him with food and pro- 
tection against the elements. In pursuing our enquiries on the sunlit 
plains of Asia, or the sandy deserts of. Africa, do we not there find the 
most ample occasion for admiring the omnipresent wisdom which has 
stained the skin of the Arab, ana tinged with a deeper dye that of the 
Ethiopian. Nor is this adaptation of animated nature to the circumstances 
of climate less visible in the brute creation than in the human race. Let 
us turn our eyes where we may, we shall be convinced that in the cover- 
ings furnished by the Almighty to the beasts of the field or the forest, the 
birds, and the fishes that dwell in the waters, there is a fitness for climate 
and the procuration of subsistence, that stamps the great author of the uni- 
verse with the character of infinite goodness and wisdom. Every where 
do we behold the indications of a vastness of plan and perfection oi details, 
that tell in accents louder than words of the unspeakable power of the 
great projector, in whose work nothing could be altered without manifest 
and irreparable injury. 

It is from reflections such as these, that the Moralist elicits infinite 
pleasure, and learns to regard existence in the only point of view in which 
it is worthy of notice, that of a school in which the intellectual creature 
is enabled to form a just estimate of the infinite greatness and mercy, and 
wisdom of his Creator. Whilst he views the outspread lap of nature and 
beholds it enriched with all that can make man happy, he acquires novel 
and enlarged notions of his own dignity, and feels that not to value the 
35 
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recipient of so many bounties, as the chosen and cherished object of 
his maker’s care, would be to detract from the purposes of the Being; whose 
presence fills all space, and whose life-time is eternity. To talk of a man 
who is not a moralist, is to talk of a person who has lost sight of his own 
high destinies and is contented to breathe without being aware of what 
alone makes life valuable. He who can regard without emotions of plea- 
sure, the loves and affinities that mingle themselves with the relations of 
animate and inanimate nature must forget the source of all that is lovely 
and admirable. In a word, to be a moralist is in a man to fulfil the purpose 
of being, and to have full fruition of the blessings with which he is sur- 
rounded. A. 


ODE. 


II Y A RF.MQKR OP JE^FEJISON LODGE. 

Sung at the First Anniversary of Tompkins and Hancock Lodges, Nos. 0 and 49, T. O. O. F., New 
York, February SiStli, tS-Ji 


Arise! arise! ye sons of song. 

Unstring your tuneful lyres again, -<*■ 

To you those melting strains belong 
Which listening hearts so oft enchain. 

Exalt your theme— exalt your thought. 

And be the burden of your lay 

Those high behests which we are taught 
To love — and which our hearts obey. 

Exalt that " mystic chain,” whose pow’r. 
Though oft assail’d, was ne’er destroyed ; 

Which firmest stands when dark clouds low’r, 
And which shall live till earth is void ! 

As thus ye swell your moving notes, 

Which heavenly sound to listening ear. 

Around our hearts their music floats. 

And finds an answering echo there ! 

Ones more^onee more — that melting strain j 
Ring out again those thrilling chords ; 

O ! let us drink those sounds again ; 

Repeat— repeat those heavenly words ! 

And thus aroused, ye sons of song, 

Your tuneful lyres unstring again ; 

And oh ! those melting strains prolong, 

Which listening hearts so oft enchain. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE MECHANIC ARTS. 


BY KKVi CRO. I. D. WILLIAMSON, OF HEW YORK/* 


Mr. President: — The Very name of your association Is sufficient td 
command my attention and respect. I am proud to say, that I was bred 
a mechanic ; and that many of the days of my boyhood and youth wertf 
spent with the honest laborer, in the dingy workshop. For this reason, 
my sympathies have been, and still are largely with those who are devote 
ed to the mechanic arts ; and I rejoice at every evidence of improvement 
in their temporal, intellectual and moral condition. I am, therefore, pleas- 
ed with this opportunity of addressing this institute ; and though I have 
but little confidence in my own ability to do justice to the Occasion, yet I 
have pleasure in the confidence that you, gentlemen, will be less disposed 
to criticise upon a word, than to treasure up a sentiment. 

The subject upon which I propose to address you, is that of tr Improve- 
ment in the Mechanic Arts,” opening as you will at once perceive to an 
ample field, for volumes rather than a single lecture. We might perhaps 
with propriety contemplate the time when all that was known of those arts,- 
was barely sufficient to manufacture a coarse and Unseemly garment, or 
rear a rude hut, as a poor and miserable shelter from the storm. And a 
comparison of the Condition of men, in reference to all the comforts of life, 
with their situation now, would, no doubt, afford an instructive lesson up- 
on the important influence of these arts upon the happiness of man. — 
From this infancy of the arts, we might trace their gradual improvement, 
until the body was clothed in silk and ermine, and the head sheltered by 
the Stately temple whose firm foundation mocked the efforts of wind and 
storm, and whose gilded dome was reared on high to glitter in the first 
rays of the morning siln. Then we might contemplate their decline, and 
mourn over the wreck of human happiness caused by their downfall. We 
might trace their resurrection from the ashes of the dead ; who had nour- 
ished them, and see them struggling with difficulties, and surmounting ob- 
stacles, which at times, seemed reared full and impassible in their way — 
improving and still improving, until now, in the nineteenth century, they 
change the face of nature itself, and cause the desolate and solitary place 
to be glad and blossom as the rose — the mountains are levelled— the crook- 
ed is made strait and the rough places plain — the ascending vapor is ar- 
rested in its upward course and converted into a power that well nigh en- 
ables us to laugh at distance and space — the broad Atlantic has become, 
as it were, a narrow lake, and floating castles cut its waves ‘‘with a ve- 
locity, that causes old Neptune himself to check his ocean steeds,” and 
gaze to see the wonder pass. And still the course is onward, and we even 
threaten to seize upon the forked lightning, and pluck from the faithful 
magnet a power, that shall render useless the canvass of the mariner, and 
achieve a yet mightier triumph over the obstacles that space has interpos- 


* A Lecture delivered before the New York Mechanic**’ Institute, Nov. 18th, 184). 
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ed to the intercourse of man with his fellow-man. All this we might sur- 
vey, and I am sure, to contrast the present state of these arts with their in- 
fancy — to follow them through all the successive steps of growth and de- 
cline — and to note the difficulties and facilities which have retarded or ac- 
celerated their progress, would be both a pleasing and profitable work. — 
It might teach us that much of human happiness depends upon the culti- 
vation of these arts — that without them, man is but a helpless child, ex- 
posed to ten thousand dangers and difficulties, that he cannot control ; but 
with them, he i3 strong, and can rule in majesty over that mighty empire 
which God has given him. In view of the progress already made we might 
ask with propriety, w hether it is likely that we have come to a full pause ? 
Whether we have come to a line to the ulterior of which we cannot go? 
Or whether we may not still go onward, until man shall, in the full dignity 
of his nature, assert and maintain his dominion over every department of 
the earth? 

I am well persuaded in my own mind, what answer would be given to 
these questions. But I will not press them upon your attention. I prefer 
to take a plain and practical view of the subject, present and prospective. 

That much, very much of the convenience of life, and many of the com- 
forts of our firesides, depend upon the cultivation of the mechanic arts, is 
a truth apparent to the most superficial observer. But it seems not to be 
so generally, or so w r ell understood, that the great interests of our widely 
extended country, and the permanency, safety and prosperity of all its in- 
stitutions, are all intimately concerned in the question, whether these arts 
shall be permitted to languish, or go on in the march of improvement? 
Upon them our national wealth and our independence of the other nations 
of the earth must, in a great measure depend. If we would be not only 
free, but independent in the highest sense, we must have within our- 
selves all the elements of our perpetual existence. We must be able to 
supply all the wants of our own population, without the aid of any except 
the God that made us, and the earth he has given us. Our patriotic fath- 
ers declared, that these United States were “free and independent.” 
They fought, and bled, and died, and we were free, but in the highest 
sense we are not yet independent. We have a territory that extends from 
the cold regions of the north, to the burning suns of the south, and from 
the Atlantic far, far to the west ; embracing every possible variety of soil 
and climate, and capable of producing every thing that the earth can pro- 
duce, to minister to the wants of man. It may not be doubted, therefore, 
that we are rich in the possession of ample resources for securing every 
comfort, convenience and luxury of life. It needs but the skilful hand of 
art to draw out these resources, and appropriate them to our use, and the 
•work is done. And yet, it is a curious fact, that while many of our own 
mechanics are languishing for support, we are paying an enormous tax for 
the support of the artizans of other lands. We are consuming the work- 
manship of the skilful hands of Europe ; and it is in some measure, at least, 
our money that gives life and activity to the workshops of other and dist- 
ant nations. Upon them we depend for many of the ornaments, luxuries, 
and even what we call the necessaries of life. 

Now I suppose it would be desirable to the patriot to see the day when 
we shall supply our own wants ; and when our nation could live and pros- 
per, as she now lives and prospers were all the nations dead. To effect 
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this object the mechanic arts must be cultivated and improved so that we 
can, in all things, compete with our foreign rivals. Manufactures must be 
encouraged, and our craftsmen so instructed, and their facilities so improv- 
ed, that they can even outstrip their trans-atlantic competitors. Then will 
the means now employed, in importing the works of other hands, be re- 
tained in our own ; and then shall w T e be not only free, but independent* 
Thus much upon the necessity of improvement in the mechanic arts. 

I now direct your attention to the means appropriate to the accomplish- 
ment of this work. 

We have an intelligent and thinking population, and most abundant 
means for the extension of knowledge. This single fact, in connexion 
with our free institutions, is enough to promise rapid progress in the im- 
provement of these arts. In no country on earth is knowledge more gen- 
erally diffused among the people ; and in none are the fountains of sci- 
ence so easily accessible. And I will add, that even here, there is no 
class of our busy population better informed, or more desirous of acquir- 
ing useful knowledge than our mechanics. Here then, I recognise the 
great engine of improvement; an engine that is destined to push us for- 
ward ultimately, far in advance of any other people. It is fortunate for 
us, that the mechanic is not treated by our laws and customs as a mere 
animal, but as an intellectual being, who has a mind as well as hands;, 
and that while the latter learn to labor, the former may learn to think. 

The ignorant and uncultivated man may learn to do with his hands, 
what others have done ; and even the Ape may be taught to imitate the 
actions of others, and thus he may execute what he never could devise. 
But it takes heads as well as hands ; mind as well as matter to discover 
new principles, or new applications of old ones, and to carry on the work 
of improvement. This mind we have, and we have it too in the very place 
where it is wanted, among the operatives themselves. The philosopher, 
however profound, not unfrcquentlv finds things which appear consistent 
in theory, fail when submitted to the test of practical experiment. This 
is especially true in its application to the mechanic arts. There are in- 
stances, in abundance, in which the scientific man has made, as he sup- 
posed, some valuable discovery in these arts. He has reasoned upon the 
subject long, and as he thought, philosophically and logically, without dis- 
covering a mistake, and has been most thoroughly convinced of its utili- 
ty, and yet, when reduced to practical operation, it has proved to be ut- 
terly useless. The fact was, the man was a mere theorist, and needed 
practice with his theory to ensure success. 

The practical operator has this manifest advantage over the mere specu- 
lator. He has the means of testing all his theories by actual practical ex- 
periment, and if he does not err less, he is sooner cured of his errors. 
Let the man of science go into the workshop, and there test every thing 
by practice. Let him learn, not only from books, but let him bring the 
resources of a well cultivated mind to bear upon things with which he is- 
familiar, and learn from actual and tangible experience what is useful,, 
and what more is needed, and he will rapidly advance and give an impe- 
tus to the cause of improvement. My position is, that we must depend 
upon intellect alone for improvement of the mechanic arts ; and it cannot 
be too strongly impressed upon the public mind, that this intellect is far 
more efficacious in the workshop than in the private study. Hence I look 
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upon every effort to improve the minds and cultivate the intellect of our 
mechanics, as promising much for the future improvement of these arts, 
and through them for the prosperity and glory of our country. And we 
may hail it as a propitious circumstance for these arts, in this country, 
that science is not confined to the schools, but that means are in operation, 
and associations formed for elevating the standard of intellect, and giving 
intelligence, genius and philosophy to those that ply their busy hands to 
the arts. Even now, it is not the hand of an autometon that guides our 
implements of art; but it is the hand of a man, who has a mind to think, 
reason, investigate, observe and improve. 

This, I apprehend, is the true reason why we have improved in these 
things with a rapidity hitherto unprecedented. The history of the world 
will shew, that in general it has been by slow and labored degrees that a 
nation has come up to any tolerable degree of perfection in the mechanic 
arts. 

But We as a people, are in our youth ; and even in our boyhood we have 
rapidly gained, and in some things excelled those that taught us ; and the 
fair prospect is, that soon, instead of being the pupils we shall be the 
teachers of those who in time past have taught us. Intelligence among 
our mechanics has enabled us thus to outstrip our compeers — intelligence 
not merely in our academic halls, but in the noise and din of the work- 
shop. Our mechanics have not been like many of the operators in other 
countries, the mere creatures of toil and labor; but they have been men, 
qualified to think, and they have thought, correctly and successfully.— 
There is intelligence abroad, diffusing itself through all the ramifications 
of society. There is mind, active, inquisitive, reasoning, searching mind 
employed in our busy scenes of labor — there is mind in him that scans 
the wood and hews the stone, as well as in him that draws the plan of 
the edifice. Let this mind be sedulously cultivated, and our progress will 
still be rapidly onward, and we shall one day look down upon the cun- 
ning craftsmen of the east, as far below us in the knowledge and practice 
of these useful arts. 

I grant that there are difficulties in the way, and I shall perhaps best 
direct your attention to the means of future improvement by pointing out 
some of these difficulties. 

One of these may be found in the prevailing opinion, that a poor and 
meagre education will answer all the purposes of the mechanic. The 
father looks upon his sons, and in providing for their future livelihood he 
reasons after this manner: — A. has a preference for the profession of law, 
and he must be educated. B. chooses to be a physician, and he must be 
educated. But C. is to be a mechanic, and his education may be stinted, 
for it will be of little use to him. Now I say, if that man understood the 
interests of his son, he would educate this last as the first. True, if he 
wishes his son to be a mere hewer of wood and drawer of water, an au- 
tometon, whose hands shall be moved by another man’s head; or an Ape, 
to imitate what he sees others do, he is pursuing the right course. But 
if he wishes him to be a man — to excel in his calling — to lend a helping 
hand in the work of improvement, and be at once an honor to his family 
and country, and a benefactor of the world, let him be as careful to edu- 
cate the mechanic as the physician or the lawyer. Let natural science, 
at least, be as familiar to him as household words. Let all the philosophy 
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of his business be well understood; let him lay the foundation of correct 
thought and sound philosophical investigation. Let him engage in his bu- 
siness with a well disciplined mind, inured to close thinking and patient 
investigation, and capable of correct reasoning upon any matters that may 
come under his observation. Such a man will shine as a brilliant star in 
the constellation of those who are destined to raise the mechanic arts in 
this country to a perfection yet unknown. Depend upon it, gentlemen, 
it is a pernicious mistake, that p. mechanic need not be educated ; and that 
his business gives but little employment to any thing but his hands. The 
mechanic arts have been brought to their present perfection, not by a mere 
outlay of bone and sinew, but by long and patient labor of deep thinking 
and penetrating mind ; and we may be assured, that every future improve- 
ment will be but a triumph of mind over physical obstacles, to accomplish 
which, our mechanics must be trained to habits of patient and laborious 
application. 

Another difficulty is, a too rigid adherence to the rules and systems of 
the ancients. There is no department of the arts, which feels so sensibly 
the influence of this fact as that of architecture. I readily grant, that the 
ancients arrived at great perfection in this art, and the remnants of their 
works are standing monuments of their greatness. But, while I would 
give them all due credit, and would be the last to pluck one laurel from 
that crown of honor which admiring ages have awarded them — and whilo 
I would commend the imitation of all that is good and proper in their 
works, I would sedulously guard against the impression, that even the 
ancients were perfect, much more, that they had exhausted the subject. 
I would by no means have a man think he has arrived at the “ne plus 
ultra” of his art, when he can execute a good imitation of some ancient 
builder. I would have no man fall down and worship the temple of Di- 
ana at Ephesus with such blind adoration as to copy its beauties and de- 
formities ; nor would I tie a man down so fast to some ancient order that 
he would shun a departure from it as sacrilege. God made the tall mount- 
ains, the dense waving forests, and the broad deep rivers of America. — 
They have their own peculiar aspect — and why should not man do his 
part, and give to his decorations of nature’s works something like a nation- 
al and appropriate characteristic ? Why should we be the mere copyists 
of ancient days, and the opposite side of the globe ? And why should the 
noble Hudson and the broad Mississippi, be allowed no other architectural 
embellishments than these, that decorated the banks of the Rhine and the 
Tiber thousands of years ago? 

Yet I am quite sure there is too much of this feeling amongst us. Po- 
pular opinion is too much prone to look at ancient works of art with a sort 
of superstitious reverence, as embodying all that is perfect; and to judge 
of modem efforts by their approximation to some ancient copy. Hence, 
if a man wishes a specimen ol architecture to pass current, he must stamp 
it with the seal of some ancient order, and convince us that it is a fac- 
simile of some pagan temple, some cathedral or monastery of the east. 
And there are too many who will never ask, whether it is made with ref- 
erence to convenience of arrangement, beauty of proportion, simplicity of 
design, or correspondence with surrounding nature? Or, whether like 
the Apocalyptical beast, it has seven heads and ten horns ? so that they 
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arc sure some pagan idolater made just such a thing three thousand years 
ago. 

The effect of this state of things is to impede the progress of improve- 
ment, to cramp and fetter genius, and pass an interdict upon all that is ori- 
ginal in design or improved in execution. But passing this, there are oth- 
er difficulties of another class. 

One is, that among our mechanics there can hardly be said to be any 
system of apprenticeship. The young man seeks a place to learn his art, 
more with reference to economy in time and money, than to the capabili- 
ty of his instructer to teach him his trade in a masterly manner. And 
then, he is too often an apprentice about as long as he chooses to be so; 
and when he in his wisdom thinks he has got through, he comes out mast- 
er of his business, and qualified to teach others. But his works often test- 
ify that he is about as near what he professes to be, as was honest Jack, 
who insisted that he was a “tanner and currier, because he blacked the 
gentlemen’s boots.” 

It would be difficult, perhaps, to propose an effectual remedy for this 
evil ; but that it is an evd of no small magnitude, operating seriously to 
retard the progress of improvement, no mechanic will dispute ; for it is 
well known by all such, tnat while there are many who profess to be me- 
chanics, it is not at every turn you meet a man who is a thorough master 
of his business. If, therefore, we would improve as we may improve, 
some means should be devised by which the young mechanic can be 
more thoroughly instructed ; and it should be deeply impressed upon his 
mind, that his own interests as well as the public good demand that he 
should learn his business thoroughly, and that no time or exertion to that 
end is lost. 

Intimately connected with this, is the prevailing disposition to purchase 
and use articles that are cheap rather than good ; and to pay more atten- 
tion to the price of a mechanic’s labor than to his capacity to perform it, 
in a thorough and masterly manner. The effect of this is, to discourage 
those that would excel, and cause our mechanics to rest satisfied with low 
attainments in their respective arts. If the man who has learned enough 
of his art to saw a board at right angles, or to erect an apology for a house, 
that shall not incline more than fifteen degrees to the horizon, will have 
the preference, on account of a few shillings, over the one who can plan 
and erect a beautiful edifice, then there is not much encouragement for the 
latter to spend his time and talents in obtaining a proficiency that will nei- 
ther be appreciated nor rewarded. 

Another difficulty may be found in the fact, that our mechanics follow 
too many branches of business. It is true, that we occasionally find a 
universal genius, who will excel in any thing he undertakes. But these 
are rare specimens of humanity, and can be regarded only as exceptions 
to a general rule. In a sparcely settled country, it is perhaps necessary 
that the same man should engage in different branches of these arts. But 
in our cities and larger villages the case is otherwise. And yet it is 
amusing to look about upon the signs that meet our eyes, and see what a 
perfect “fac-totum” is a mechanic’s shop. The same man will work in 
all kinds of wood, metals and stone, and can, “per order,” on the shortest 
notice, produce all sorts of things, nameable and unnameable, from a steam 
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engine clown to a puny toy; and all, if you will believe him, of the very 
best quality ! And then 

“ A’ kind* of boxes, map and kettles 
Of a’ dimensions, shapes and mettles j 
A’ sorts of doctor’s saws and whittles 
He is sure to ha’: 

Their Latin names as fast he rattles 
As A, B,C.” 

The effect of thus dividing the attention is, as I have before hinted, to 
keep a man at, or below mediocrity in every thing. To remedy this evil, 
and insure a rapid improvement in the mechanic arts, let the mechanic 
choose some one branch, and when he has chosen it, let him devote the 
energies of his mind and body to that one point, and it will not be long 
before he will leave the dabbler in every thing far in the rear. He will 
benefit himself, by establishing a reputation that will command patronage ; 
he will benefit the public, for he will give them a better article ; and the 
effect of general practice upon the principle will be, a vast and incalcula- 
ble improvement in every department of the mechanic arts. 

Still another difficulty is, that many are rather disposed to prefer foreign 
productions to our own. To some ears it sounds vastly more polite to talk 
of things imported, than of things made at home ; and to have a house 
furnished, or the person clothed with articles made by foreign hands, is 
for more gratifying than to use those produced by our own neighbors and 
friends. These can purchase nothing that does not come from some dist- 
ant land ; and the effect is, to lower our productions in our own estima- 
tion, and discourage the heart, and palsy tne arm, that if properly encour- 
aged and strengthened would excel in all the products of the mechanic 
uts. 

I beg pardon, ladies; but I am strongly impressed with the conviction, 
that you can do much in this matter. Let the fair daughters of America 
smile upon, and encourage the mechanic arts at home. Let them prefer 
to furnish their parlors, and decorate their persons with the products of 
the skill of ttteir husbands, fathers, brothers and friends, and we shall soon 
see the effects of that preference in the increasing excellency of every 
thing that our mechanics produce. 

Other difficulties might be named, but these appear to me most promi- 
nent And still I am happy to know, that in the midst of all these embar- 
rassments, the march of improvement is rapidly and steadily onward, and 
the prospect for the future is truly encouraging. Let these arts be culti- 
vated and encouraged, and to this end let each and every effort to diffuse 
useful knowledge among our mechanics be sustained, and the result will 
be beneficial to the whole community. 

I submit these remarks for consideration with the single observation, 
that I have studied rather to make my subject practically useful than to 
please the fancy for an hour; and if what I have said shall have any effect 
in causing the mechanic to love his calling better, and in stimulating labor 
for improvement; or if it shall tend in any manner to present the import- 
ance of fostering and encouraging the mechanic arts at home, I shall feel 
most amply rewarded for my labor. 
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In our last number we entered upon a discussion of the question of the 
means appropriate to the relief of the poor and distressed. We attempted 
te shew that the system of isolated individual charity, was not only objec- 
tionable in itself, but positively inadequate to provide the necessary means 
of relief to the thousands that are suffering; and we argued hence the ne- 
cessity of combined and associated action, such as is presented in the sys- 
tem of Odd-Fellowship. To this it is sometimes replied, that we have 
the same principle already in operation, in the public and legal provisions 
for the poor. Here the funds raised by the many arc appropriated to the 
relief of the few, in distress, and hence there is no need of further associ- 
ations for that purpose. We grant, that the provisions made for the poor, 
in our country, are liberal as compared with many others, and are an hon- 
or to the philanthropy of the age. But there are objections to this system, 
or at least defects in it, which it would be difficult, if not altogether im- 
possible to remedy by any course of legislative action. One of these is, 
that it is not designed to prevent abject poverty, but only to relieve it, 
where it already exists; and consequently its aid comes too late. To re- 
ceive aid from the public fund, a man must first become a pauper; and 
this of itself, is no trifling or inconsiderable obstacle in the way of the full 
and effectual operation of the system. So much of poverty and distress 
are caused by intemperance and vice, that the very name “pauper," is 
associated with guilt and infamy. And long will the virtuous endure, and 
keenly will they suffer before they will submit to the humiliating necessi- 
ty of taking upon themselves that disreputable name. There, indeed, is 
the fund, but to receive it a man must be mortified and degraded ; and 
yonder is the alms-house, but to go there, is to come in contact with squal- 
id wretchedness and guilty vice in every form ; and for this reason, that 
house is dreaded, as the very gate of the prison. It is evident, therefore, 
that the aid thus extended comes too late. It is not when hunger alone 
is preying upon the body that relief comes, but the heart must first be la- 
cerated, the spirits crushed, the ambition paralysed, and the soul bowed 
down to die earth by mortification, and a sense of degradation. All this 
has passed before the public hand is extended for relief. 

And then again, it is a heartless system. It has no soul, and it lacks 
entirely the gentle and soothing influences, that give to real benevolence 
its brightest charm. It has no tender glances of friendship to bestow, no 
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tears of sympathy to shed, no kind words of encouragement to speak to 
the down-trodden and the poor. It feeds the body indeed, as the swine 
are fed, but it has no cordial for the fainting spirit. And when the poor 
sufferer, driven by the gnawings of insatiate hunger, reaches forth his lean 
and withered hand to receive the pittance doled out mechanically by the 
agent of the law, the sickening thought goes down into his soul, that he is 
“a pauper and mortified and degraded he eats his humble fare, with a 
keener anguish of heart than all his previous sufferings have inflicted. 
His hunger is satisfied for a day, but the scathed and smitten spirit is 
crushed and bowed to the earth. And these are probably the reasons 
why many prefer beggary to pauperism, and by these means many are 
driven out to beg. The industrious and virtuous mechanic, is able while 
in health to secure a comfortable livelihood for himself and family. But 
he is overtaken by disease, and for long months lies languishing upon a 
bed of sickness. His little store is soon exhausted, and haggard want 
looks in at the door. Too proud to beg or become a pauper, the resort is 
had to the sale of such articles as can be spared ; and one after another is 
sacrificed, until all are gone, but such as are indispensible. And still the 
prospect darkens. The next recourse is to the pawn-broker, and the coat, 
the cloak, the wife’s ring, her wedding ring, the very implements of trade, 
and all else that can procure bread, is in the hands of Shylock. And yet, 
there lies the husband and father, pale, feeble and helpless as a little child, 
and there is no bread for the hungry, or fuel for the fire. The dread al- 
ternative has come at last; and pauperism, the alms-house, beggary or 
starvation is inevitable. To them, the alms-house is worse than the pri- 
son, pauperism is degradation and infamy ; and to avoid these, with crush- 
ed hopes, and seared hearts, the wife and children go out to beg. They 
meet the cold and scrutinizing gaze of an unfeeling world, and hear the 
rude laugh, or the stale joke at the tale of their miseries. I know there 
are trusting hearts, that can endure all this, and yet remain steadfast in 
principle, but too often it is the wreck of virtue. And for the sick man, 
of what avail were the skill of Galen himself, in an effort to raise to health 
the sufferer, bereft of all the comforts of life, and his heart sick and his soul 
seared and bleeding, with the reflection that his doating wife and tender 
children are begging. He goes down to the grave, and that family is turn- 
ed poor and hungry and naked upon the cold charity of the world, and of- 
ten the end is vice and infamy. This is no fancy sketch, but it is, what ev- 
eiy dweller in our large cities may see continually passing before his eyes, 
it was drawn from real life, and we have not stretched the canvass, or 
laid on a colour too much. And these are defects, that necessarily attach 
themselves to the present system of public provisions for the poor, nor do 
we see how they can well be avoided by any course of legislative action. 

But surely something more than this is needed. The principle of as- 
sociated action should be coupled with the omnipotent spirit of kindness, 
and devoted, not merely to the cure of the plague, where it is already rag- 
ing, but to the prevention of the evil itself. An association should be 
formed, and a fund raised by the many, by periodical contributions so 
small, that every prudent man may have it in his power to become a con- 
tributor, and a beneficiary. And that fund should go to the sick in the 
commencement of his illness, and in sums sufficient, when united with 
the little store in hand, to prevent the possibility of being reduced to pau- 
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perism or beggary. And thus the body should not only be saved from 
want, but the mind from harrassing anxieties, and a sense of degradation. 
Above all, it should go with a heart to feel, and a soul to sympathize ; and 
it should speak kind words of encouragement, and hope ; and make the 
sufferer feel that he is no friendless outcast from the sympathies of his fel- 
lows, no degraded or despised pauper, but a man, with friends and breth- 
ren around him, having something yet left worth living for, and that he 
may look an honest man in the face without blushing at the thought, that 
he is a beggar. Thus the existence of want, with all its degrading, morti- 
fying and corrupting influences, will be prevented, and thus many will be 
delivered, not merely from physical want, but from those mental suffer- 
ings, which arc worse than the pains of famine itself. And then if death 
comes, the shield of the association should be thrown around the widow, 
and those orphans, fatherless and poor as they are, should be taken by the 
hand, and fed, and educated, and prepared for respectability and useful- 
ness. And all this should be done with a cheerful alacrity, and a feeling 
of brotherly kindness, that shall warm and cheer the heart of the recipi- 
ent, while it relieves his outward wants. 

And such, we assure our readers, is designed to be the association known 
under the name of the “ Independent Order of Odd-Fellows.” A quaint 
and humble name indeed, and poorly expressive of its real objects, but 
still the name given by its founders, and that we cannot well alter, if we 
would. It is no part of our design to eulogise the institution, or employ 
the language of adulation in its praise. The hints here thrown out will, 
if we mistake not, show the necessity of something of the kind ; and wheth- 
er our institution is suited to the exigencies of the case must be determin- 
ed by its works, and not by the professions of those whom chance, or the 
choice of their brethren, may have placed in the capacity of the public ad- 
vocates and expounders of its principles. To these works the ultimate 
appeal will be made, and by them the institution must stand or fall. That 
our mode of operation is faultless we cannot hope, but to us it appears to 
combine many advantages, and to be free from many defects that attach 
themselves to other systems now in operation ; and its past success, and 
present position and prospects, afford encouraging proof of its favor with 
the public mind. With its present organization, and its united energies 
devoted steadily and perseveringly to its legitimate objects, its career of 
prosperity will be great and good ; and when its sacred principles shall be 
carried out, then shall “ Friendship, Love and Truth” triumph over enmi- 
ty, hatred and falsehood, and the sigh of the sufferer shall be hushed to si- 
lence, and the tear of the orphan cease to flow. 


Mr. Editor : — I must confess that it is with reluctance that I appear before the pub- 
lic on the present occasion — nevertheless 1 think “ it would be treason,to remain silent," 
after having read the proceedings which appeared in the May number of the “ Cove- 
nant" of some thirty or forty brethren at Lynchburg, Va., in relation to their charitable 
fund. *Tis true, I dor.ot boast of hailing from the “ Old Dominion," yet I am an Odd- 
Fellow of her sister State ** Old Maryland." As an «• Odd-Fellow” I claim the privi- 
lege of being heard on all subjects, that concern our belqved Order ; and as such, shall 
•peak of the proceedings of our brethren at Lynchburg, hoping that they will take no 
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offence at my remarks ; for I assure them they have no other ends in view than the 
general welfare, happiness and prosperity of the Order at large. 

I think that our Lynchburg brethren entertain some strange ideas as regards the 
weekly benefits, and the persons who are entitled to receive the same. In speaking of 
them they say, “ that a majority of the members of the different lodges throughout the 
State so interpret the 23d article of the General Laws as to extend the weekly benefits 
to every member without regard to his circumstances ;” and they also say, that “ a re- 
solution which passed your oody (meaning the G. Lodge of Virginia,) in 1839, would 
make the above interpretation the spirit as well as the letter of the law.” Now the in- 
terpretation given to the said 23d article by a majority of the members of the various 
lodges, and the G. Lodge of Virginia, is the only correct and legitimate one that can be 
given, it is based on sound policy, and founded on the true principles of “ Odd-Fellow- 
ship.” How our Lynchburg brethren could place any other construction on said arti- 
cle, I am utterly at a loss to conceive — for assuredly they cannot find since the founda- 
tion of “ Odd-Fellowship,” a criterion for such a precedent as that which they wish to 
establish. The founders of our Ordei never for a moment intended to draw a line of 
distinction between the rich and the poor : on the contrary, it was created for the mutual 
benefit of all, without regard to pecuniary circumstances. 

*Tis well known to every Oud-Fellow, at least, and likewise to a large portion of 
the public who do not belong to the Order, that every man, with the exception of clergy- 
men, on joining the Order pays a certain sum for initiation, and afterwards monthly 
dues. The first question which naturally suggests itself to our minds is this : for what 
purposes are these sums paid ? They are unquestionably paid in the nature of a bonus 
to tne Order, which in return pledges itself to aid and assist the brother in sickness, 
poverty, or distress. By way of illustration, the Order occupies the same position as an 
insurance company, which for a certain sum or premium, agrees to insure a party against 
loss or damage by fire. An insurance company might with as much plausability and 
propriety withhold the amount of a policy from an individual, whose property had been 
destroyed or damaged by fire, because he possessed a large share of “ this world’s 
goods,” as the Order might withhold from a member the weekly benefits, because he 
u in affluent circumstances. 

If the doctrine of our Lynchburg brethren be carried out, every member of the Order, 
before he can obtain the weekly benefits, must first become a pauper ; such a design 19 
foreign from the ends of our institution, and inimical to its best interests. Where can 
you and the man who will attach himself to an institution, and contribute to its sup- 
port, who, when prostrated on the bed of sickness is to be deprived of its aid, because 
in the opinion of the Noble Grand, his income is amply sufficient for his support? — the 
Noble Grand to be the sole arbitrator and discriminator m the matter. The idea alone is 
preposterous. Every man of common sense would treat such an institution with un- 
qualified contempt. Should such a course be pursued, as that pointed out by our Lynch- 
burg brethren, many cases of suffering and distress would there be of which the Order 
would hear nothing, because many high-minded persons, rather than appear in the eyes 
of their fellow-beings as supplicants for charity, would endure all the privations of sick- 
ness and poverty. 

Our Lynchburg brethren, in their petition say, “we come together on the broad 
platform of equality.” Our brethren’s designs certainly do not agree with the above 
extract. They are quite the reverse, and any thing but equality. They draw a line of 
demarcation between the rich and the poor, setting at naught the doctrine of equality, 
and giving one class of the community an advantage over the other. I would here re- 
mind our Lynchburg brethren that one of the characteristics of our Order which renders 
it superior to all others is, that each member is entitled to his benefits in case of sick- 
ness, as a matter of right, and has a demand on his lodge for them. He is not compell- 
ed to go forth, and in a degrading and supplicating manner ask as a charity that the 
benefits of the Order be granted to him. On the contrary, he claims them as a just and 
lawful demand, one that he can recover in a court of justice, should he deem it neces- 
sary to resort to such a tribunal. 

There is another argument advanced by our Lynchburg brethren. They say that the 
funds of their lodge will not justify the payment of the sum of five dollars per week in 
case of sickness, provided the benefits be extended to every member without regard to 
his circumstances ; or in other words, the contributions levied on the members at the 
present time are not sufficient to pay the benefits and other expenses of the lodge. In 
order to obviate that difficulty, I would suggest to our brethren to adopt one of the two 
following plans: first, increase the amount of your monthly contributions, so that you 
may be enidiled to pay the gum of five dollars per week to each member in case of sick- 
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ness. Secondly, reduce your weekly benefits to the sum of three dollars. The latter 

{ dan I think would be preferable for two reasons : first, it would be an advantage to your 
odge to do so, because it would make the demands less on the treasury than they are 
at this time ; and secondly, it will in a great measure prevent those “ sordid men" from 
entering the Order who are “ solely actuated by selfish motives’* — for the benefits would 
be less ihan they are at present, and consequently, the inducement would not be so peat 
as it now is — such men discriminate very readily between the sums of three ana five 
dollars per week. 

If our brethren would adopt the last plan above suggested, it would effectually pro- 
tect them from imposition, and add greatly to the benefit and advantage of the Order. — 
In Maryland, the birth-place of Odd-Fellowship on the Western Continent, the last- 
inentioned plan has been in successful operation in the various lodges, and we have 
never experienced any difficulty from it ; on the contrary, it has been a decided advant- 
age. We think, that if our brethren wish to “judge the future by the past,” here is an 
ample illustration for them. 

In conclusion, I would say to our Lynchburg brethren, if they wish “ to glide smooth- 
ly down the tide of time, without an unfavorable wind,” let them never pretend to draw 
a line of distinction between the rich and the poor. If they do, they will inflict a deep 
and lasting injury upon the prosperity of the Order, — an injury which time can never 
efface. On the contrary, I would say to them, pay the benefits to all who are entitled to 
them — be they rich, or be they poor. The benefits unquestionably are the joint pro- 
perty of the members; and they can do with them as they think proper. They can 
Keep them, or make them a present to the lodge. At all events the lodge is bound by 
every principle of honor, morality and justice to pay them to those who are entitled to 
them, whether rich or poor. And my brethren, if you wish to comfort and gladden the 
heart of the disconsolate widow — if you wish to dry up the tear in the eye of the orphan, 
and cause its little heart to leap with joy, pursue the latter course ; and if you should 
(of which I have not the least doubt you will) may God speed you in the good work,, 
and crown all your efforts with success. 

J. C. B 

Baltimore* 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

We take pleasure in publishing the following letter from P. G. M. 
Mansfield, as being the most ready way of obtaining the desired informa- 
tion respecting brother Whittaker. 

Manchester, (Eng.) March 24, 1842. 

Dear Sir and Brother— 

A young man by the name of Thomas Whittaker, trade a Block Printer, left her© 
some time a^o and is settled in America ; he formerly belonged to my lodge here, but is 
now a member of the Order in America, and was last heard of at Belleville, New Jer- 
sey — his friends here not having heard from him for a considerable period are uneasy 
about him and anxious to obtain some intelligence as to where he is now situated — can 
you by any means you may have adopted in the Order ascertain whether he is still re- 
siding in Belleville ? Perhaps you may (as we do,) keep a regular book of all your mem- 
bers, if so it would not be a difficult matter. I do not wish you to inconvenience your- 
self, but if it can with little trouble to yourself be accomplished you will oblige his 
friends in England, and confer an obligation upon. 

Yours fraternally, 

JAS. MANSFIELD, P. G. M. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 

Connecticut — Extract of a letter from brother C. W. B., dated East Had - 
dam t May 9, 1842. 

“Samaritan Lodge, No. 7, 1. O. O. F., was instituted in Danbury, Fairfield County* 
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Ct M on Thursday, the 5th May. It is expected that two or three applications for Char- 
ters will be made at the next Quarterly Session of the Grand Lodge ol‘ Connecticut.’* 


South Carolina — Extract of a letter from brother Thos. B. M' Cay , Sec'ry 
of South Carolina Lodge, No. 1, dated Charleston , March 31, 1842. 

** I have thought it would not be amiss to give you some slight sketch of the progress 
of Odd-Fellowship here, as the great interest you take in the success of the Order is 
well known wherever there is a lodge. Our lodge numbers now about 205 members. — 
No 2 about 220. No. 3 has about 50, and the last lodge opened, No. 4, has about 30. — 
An Encampment was opened some time since and is rapidly gaining members. Dur- 
ing the quarter ending 24th February, in No. 1, there were 74 initiations, among them 5 
ministers. The Order here can now rank with any other place in point of numbers, 
and the character of the members, considering the population.” 


Mississippi — Extract of a letter from brother John B. Dicks , dated Nat- 
chez , April 18, 1842. 

M We continue to have lectures delivered quarterly in our lodge, and think them very 
beneficial to all members, even to those who may devote time and study to prepare the 
same; it certainly improves the mind, and is very useful instruction to the newly initi- 
ated. 

“ Our lodges are all in a flourishing condition in the “ city of the Bluffs,” and during 
the last month a goodly number of useful and intelligent citizens have enlisted under 
the banner of “ Odd-Fellowship.” 

“I am much pleased with the ability and appeal ance of our “ Official Magazine,” 
which is destined to do much good under your indefatigable management.” 


Illinois — Extract of a letter from brother Thomas J. Bums , G. Sec'ry G. 

L . of III., dated Springfield, May 7, 1842. 

“ Since the removal of the Grand Lodge from Alton to this place, we have opened two 
Subordinate Lodges, one at Bellville, title Jefferson Lodge, No. 7, 1. O. O. F., the other 
in the city of Springfield, title Washington Lodge, No. S, I. O. O. F. — before we left 
Jefferson Lodge it numbered thirty-seven members, of both lodges we have the highest 
hopes, as they are composed of men of the right stamp.” 

Ohio — Extract of a letter from P. G. John T. Blain, dated Columbus, 

AprilS, 1842. 

“Iam much pleased with the appearance and contents of the “ Covenant” — it is well 
calculated to edify and instruct the brethren, and I make no doubt it will be more highly 
prized by the Order as it becomes more extended over our land; I hope it may become a 
pillar to the Order in disseminating the friendly principles of our beloved institution.” 


THE GRAND LODGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The Grand Cor. and Rec. Secretary, in pursuance of a direction to that 
effect at the last session of the Grand Lodge of the United States, applied 
for and obtained from the General Assembly of Maryland, the subjoin- 
ed act of incorporation. 

A Bill entitled, an Act for the incorporation of the Grand Lodge of the U. 
States of the Independent Order of Odd-Fellows. 

Szc. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Maryland , That John A. Kennedy, 
Horn R. Kneass, Andrew E. Warner, James L. Kidgely, I. D. Williamson, Isaac Hef- 
fley, William Warren, John E. Chamberlain, Richard Marley, Howell Hopkins, N. B. 
L.eidy, Alanson Cook, Thaddeus Davids, Mark P. Taylor, Samuel Lucas, S. Vn Sickle, 
Robert Neilson, Thomas Wildey, William Bayley, Charles W. Bradley, John C. McKel- 
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don, and Jacob Hull, Jr., the present officers of and representatives in the Grand Lodge 
of the United States of the Independent Order of Odd-Fellows, and their successors, be 
and they are hereby declared to be a community, corporation and body politic, by the 
name and style and title aforesaid, and by that name they and their successors, shall and 
may at all times hereafter be capable in law, to have, receive and retain to them and their 
successors, property real and personal, also devises or bequests of any person or per- 
sons, bodies corporate or politic, capable of making the same, and the same at their 
pleasure to transfer or dispose of, in such manner as they may think proper, provided 
always, that the said corporation or body politic, shall not at any time bold or possess 

S roperty, real, personal or mixed, exceeding in annual value the sum of twenty thousand 
ollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it enacted , That the said corporation and their successors by the name 
and style and title aforesaid, shall be forever thereafter capable in law to sue and be 
sued, plead and be impleaded, answer and be answered unto, defend and be defended, 
in all or any courts of justice, and before all and any judge, officers or persons whatso- 
ever, in all and singular actions, matters or demands whatsoever. 

Sec. 3. And be it enacted , That it shall and may be lawful for the said corporation to 
have a common seal for their use, and the same at their will and pleasure to change, 
alter and make anew, from time to time as they may think best, and shall in general have 
and exercise all such rights, privileges and immunities, as by law are incident or neces- 
sary to corporations, and what may be necessary to the corporation herein constituted. 


Independent Order of Odd-Fellows . — We have noticed in the National Intelligencer, 
the Richmond Enquirer and other distinguished periodicals in the United States, the 
highest compliments of encouragement to this minister of Universal Benevolence. The 
first in noticing the organization of a Grand Lodge in the District of Columbia, says 
“the friends of benevolence will be gratified to learn that this society is rapidly increas- 
ing in numerical strength both in the United States and in Europe” — and the other has 
become so well convinced of the excellence of the Order as to express a “ wish that 
evenr man in the world was an Odd-Fellow.* * 

There is one Grand Lodge in Tennessee and three subordinate lodges ; two at Nash- 
ville and one at Columbia. And we understand that another is about to be established 
at Spring Hill in Maury county. Their motto throughout the world is “ Friendship, 
Love and Truth .” — Nashville Union. 


“The objects of the institution (the writer is not a member, by the way,) are so 
plain, and excellent, that whoever learns them can but accord his respect to the “ Inde- 
pendent Order.” There is, in the meetings of Lodges no excuse for conviviality, and 
there are, so far as we have noticed their proceedings, no public feeds, or any thing of 
that description. The end and aim of the association is for mutual assistance. A stated 
sum is paid for admission, and stated “ dues” are paid monthly, in aid of the funds. — 
For these disbursements each member is absolutely entitled to a stated sum, in case of 
sickness. The question is not asked “ are you destitute and needy ?” but the visiting 
committees ascertain if you are sick. If you are, though your income be as great as 
that of John Jacob Astor, the weekly sum is paid you, not as a charity, but as the fulfil- 
ment of a condition on which you become a member. In case of death, an appropria- 
tion is made for the decent interment of the deceased member ; and in sickness, aside 
from the sum of money paid weekly, the invalid brother is provided with watchers, if 
he need them, from among the member^ of the Lodge. In one word, the Odd-Fellows’ 
Association may be safely pronounced as among the most excellent and efficient charit- 
able associations in existence .” — Brother Jonathan . 


Independent Order of Odd-Fetlows . — Not being members of this association, it is not 
to be presumed that we are accurately acquainted with the principles upon which it is 
formed. We have seen some things, and heard of others, wnich have placed the instt* 
tution in our estimation among the best in the country for purposes of charity and be- 
nevolence. — Balt. Clipper . 


ERRATA.— Notwithstanding the care which was used in correcting the proof of the article on Patro- 
nomatology, in the May number, several errors were inadvertently committed in the composition of the 
Hebrew words ; — as well in the employment of similars, as by mistakes in the Masoretir points . We 
fear to reprint the corrections which the author baa sent us, lest “ the last error should be worse then 
the first:” Every Jewish scholar will know how it ought to be, and for other readers— n' import *. — 
Page 907, note 96, line 3d, for Portions read Britons. 
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SECRETS— OR, THE ODD-FELLOW’S TRIAL. 


BY LOUISE. 

Author of“ The Daughter”—' l< The Two Christmas Days”— M Restored;” Ac. Ac. 


* <* Know, then, that there are met and sworn in secret, 

A hand of brethren, valiant hearts and true; 

T%ey are not numerous, nor yet too few 

For their great purpose ; they have ample means, 

And hearts, and hopes, and faith, and patient courage.” 

“I have no faith in such secret societies,” said a young girl, as a pro* 
cession, among whom was a large assemblage of the Order of Odd-Fellows, 
passed the window at which she was standing. 

“ T is true, those gay trappings, and that exquisite music floating on the 
breeze attract my attention, but my thoughts never wander to one of their 
Order without thinking of cold hearts, strange, mysterious rites, and— but 
I will cease my condemnations, since my remarks have already called a 
flush to the cheek of one whom I feel assured looks favorably on such so- 
cieties,” she said, turning to her companion, a lady who had, perhaps, 
seen thirty-five summers. 

“ I cannot do otherwise than look favorably on those who are linked to- 
gether for a blessed and holy purpose,” replied the lady, “ever ready to 
extend the hand of charity, and to practice what they profess, — ‘love, 
friendship, and truth.’ ” 

“ Prove that the purpose of their union — prove what you affirm, my dear 
Mrs. Carson,” returned the young girl, “or I dare not believe, like the fol- 
lowers of the veiled prophet of Khorrassan, in beauties on which no eye 
hath rested. Convince me by something you, in whom I place implicit 
confidence, have heard or witnessed, or I cannot credit the honor of those 
who say — 

* Then give me your hand— here’ll an Odd-Fellow’* grip, 

With heart in the grasp, and truth on the lip ; 

The chain that now binds us shall never part in twain, 

While charity, friendship, and truth shall remain.' ” 

37 
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“And how do I know that you will not doubt my word even as you 
doubt the purity and principles of that assemblage?’ 1 said Mrs. Carson, as 
the last couple of the brotherhood passed with slow and solemn step on 
their way to consign one of their members to his last earthly resting place. 

“ What proof am / to have if I convince you your opinion is erroneous, of 
a change in your sentiments respecting these, by you, condemned breth- 
ren?” 

“ The consummation of what you have long desired,” replied the young 
girl. “ The recall of Walter Lemming, and my sacred promise to become 
his wife.” 

“ Is it possible, Ermine, that you had no other cause for dissolving your 
engagement with one so worthy as Walter Lemming, save that, united 
with his Order he shielded the widow and rescued the orphan?” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Carson in astonishment. “ You know not, Ermine, what a true 
and fond heart beats in the breast of your lover, nor how much wretched- 
ness you have caused him. Because a ridiculous idea has intruded itself 
in your mind, you have condemned a society with whose laws of govern- 
ment you are unacquainted; and without assigning your real objections 
have discarded one whom I am convinced you love. Where is your 
sense — where your judgment?” 

“I would have no concealments from a husband — no early dream or 
preference should be kept back ; and do you imagine I could remain satis- 
fied and know that there were secrets undivulged by him ? No — unless 
you convince me that my prejudices are unjustifiable, I must still believe 
that where there is so much mystery there must be some guilt.” 

“Guilt! — ah! Ermine, the stranger just borne to yon burial place has 
left four helpless orphans. Too young to encounter the frowns of the 
world, their’s would be a situation of utter destitution but that those gen- 
erous brethren will rescue them. Observe their future — see with what 
tender humanity they will be supported — bountifully supplied with life’s 
comforts, and educated in such a manner as to reflect honor on those who 
will superintend the glorious work, and then ask forgiveness for your in- 
justice. I have known one who, like you my dear Ermine,” continued 
Mrs. Carson, “was youthful and lovely; and whose disposition corres- 
ponded with your’ s, save that she was of too implacable a nature to be 
convinced, even by one whom she loved as devotedly as you profess to 
love me ; and whose hatred of concealments tempted her in a moment of 
anger, to dissolve ties more binding than those you have severed.” 

“You were too hasty a moment since when you exclaimed against my 
rejection of Walter Lemming,” returned her companion. “ It was not 
solely his being an Odd-Fellow, though I disapprove of his connection 
with them, but I have observed in his intercourse with me, a mistrust of 
my sentiments. Hesperian fruit was never more assiduously watched than 
were my expressions, my actions, since our intimate association. His 
noble appearance and delightful conversations awakened in me an inter- 
est; but he has faults that became more apparent as our intimacy pro- 
gressed. And then, too, his melancholy — he has never alluded to its 
cause ; and believing that he had unworthy motives for concealing it, I 
concluded, that love could not long exist without mutual confidence ; so, 
informing him I wished to be free, we separated, without a word of expla- 
nation.” 
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“How unfortunate the similarity — how striking the coincidence,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Carson. “Rather than witness a repetition of suffering,” 
she continued, “I will relate a few events in a past life to prove the folly 
of your prejudice, and show you what sad consequences resulted from a 
like disposition as you possess ; and if after you have heard ‘ the Odd-Fel- 
low’s trial* you believe the society organized for unworthy purposes, and 
your lover united with them, God sustain him and you.** 

No tie of relationship existed between Mrs. Careon and Ermine Dres- 
den; but the latter had been committed to the guardianship of the former 
in childhood. She was possessed of fortune; beautiful, intelligent and 
amiable, but had some little peculiarities (rather than faults) of disposi- 
tion, with a hasty manner of deciding upon a subject without deliberation, 
that frequently caused her maternal guardian a fear lest some act of im- 
pulse should be the means of shadowing her future. She beheld her be- 
trothed to Walter Lemming, with whose worth and ability she was ac- 
quainted, with satisfaction ; for his habit of reasoning, ere a decision was 
made, rendered him a suitable companion for one like Ermine. Her sur- 
prize was great when she became aware of their disengagement and its 
cause. She knew her ward to be ingenuous, and an admirer of candour 
in others, but of her aversion to secret societies , as she named them, Mrs. 
Carson was ignorant until she so expressed herself. Anxious to impart a 
lesson, and banish the unjust prejudices of her ward, she drew her towards 
her, and, after explaining the object of the Order — their union for benefi- 
cial purposes, and the necessity of a private understanding among them to 
prevent imposition and facilitate the recognition of each other even among 
strangers, she related the following: — 

Sometime in the spring of 18 — , a young and lovely girl bestowed her 
hand and heart upon one whom she had known but a brief period, but 
whom she loved devotedly. Like yourself, she was ingenuous; but not 
like you, convinced by the voice of reason. The least appearance of con- 
cealment — the most trivial instance of disingenuousness, was sufficient to 
stamp the individual unworthy of notice. Her mother had been the cause 
of this; for, deceived by an unprincipled husband and rendered suspicious, 
she had strictly charged her daughter in her dying moments, never to 
countenance one who could not impart his every action. In the frank and 
social manners of James Granby, Maria Miller fancied she beheld all that 
her heart desired — all that her mother could have wished; and several 
years glided away without a thought on the part of the wife that she was 
not perfectly blessed in every respect. She had no concealments — her 
husband seemed to have none, and her child was a truthful, bold little fel- 
low as ever a mothers heart delighted in. Alas, that shadows should ev- 
er mar the beauty of their domestic Eden ! 

While in conversation with her husband one morning Mrs. Granby en- 
quired with some degree of interest in her manner, “what had detained 
him from home on such evenings,” naming with singular exactness the 
dates and length of his absence, while her eye sought his, with a strange 
peculiar meaning in its expression as if it said, “ there must be no denial — 
my question shall be replied to.” 

Granby did not observe her earnestness, but he answered carelessly, 
though good-humoredly, “Oh, that is a secret, and were I to disclose it 
to you it would circulate so rapidly, that I should have nothing more in 
my possession than hundreds of others.” 
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“But I detest secrets,” she exclaimed, “and this must be divulged. — 
Come — my curiosity is more than excited, and I will not be denied. You 
do not dare to retain possession of aught you would not reveal to me,” 
she continued, seeing him hesitate, while a bright angry spot dyed her 
cheek. 

“ Dare is a strange word from the lips of a wife to her liege lord,” the 
husband replied, still imagining she was jesting, but on observing the ter- 
rible earnestness of her manner he added calmly, “there are sometimes 
circumstances that occur in a man's life, Maria, that at the time he may 
not wish to reveal even to the sharer of his fortunes.” 

The storm rose — the crimson hue of the cheek was succeeded by a pal- 
lor that was alarming. The most terrible-anger is that which whitens the 
brow and cheek, and withdraws the pure current of life from the lips, 
leaving them touched as with the finger of death. Her mother's words 
rushed to memory, and rudely shaking off the hand that grasped her’s 
with deep feeling, she turned from him whose arms had sheltered, and 
whose heart had responded to her own with true and warm affection dur- 
ing the fleeting years of their wedded life, and said in a bitter, sarcastic 
tone, “where there is mystery there must be guilt,” and hastened from 
the apartment. Where was that great secret of connubial happiness- 
mutual forbearance ? 

“And I am called guilty by her whom I have cherished with such de- 
votion!” said Granby, as he stood with folded arms against the mantel- 
piece, half believing he was under the influence of some horrible vision 
of the imagination. “ /, oh God, who have been guilty but in adoringone 
of thy creatures more fervently than thee ! /, who have striven, thou 

knowest how earnestly, to act as became a husband and a father! And 
this is my reward — this the recompense of my labour;” and he leaned 
his head on his hand and he wept in his agony. 

James Granby had undergone a series of questionings during his mar- 
ried life, but he never suspected his wife’s motives for such, and he had 
nothing to keep back. For a pure and good motive he had connected 
himself with a society organized for beneficial purposes, but looked upon 
with mistrust and suspicion by many in consequence of its symbolical de- 
vices, and the apparent mystery of its proceedings. This was the secret 
he refused to disclose — not that he feared opposition from one who had 
never had cause to blush fhr a single action of his past — but simply be- 
cause he was a quiet man, and had not been thoroughly initiated into the 
duties of his Order. Though convinced she was really angry, he did not 
(after the first gush of feeling had subsided) despair of overcoming her 
scruples, and removing the false impressions under which she was labor- 
ing. He was mistaken. He did not comprehend the nature of her ob- 

I ections, nor how deeply rooted were the prejudices a mother’s counsel 
»ad strengthened. There was a trial in store for him he had no concep- 
ception of; but I will not anticipate. 

After spending the greater part of the day in her room, Mrs. Granby 
descended and found her little boy, the only witness of the quarrel, amus- 
ing himself by keeping time on the casement with his tiny fingers to the 
sound of approaching music. As she entered he exclaimed with infant- 
ine delight, “ come quick, mama, and look at papa among the gay soldiers,” 
and be laughed musically and hurraed with glee as he thought of his moth- 
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er’s astonishment. She obeyed his repeated call, and will you believe 
Ermine, continued Mrs. Carson, while the tears gathered in her still fine 
eyes, that had any one whispered the foulest stigma on the character of 
James Granby his wife would not have doubted it as her eye rested on 
his form among that band of brothers. He was one of them she knew, 
for he wore their badge, and he had acted secretly . Enough — she deem- 
ed herself wronged — outraged — neglected — and determined, unless all 
was made clear, /ris house should not shelter her . 

Several days passed and she met her husband as the most distant strang- 
er would have encountered his fellow. — Yes, as coldly, as unfeelingly did 
they meet, as if no tie bound them together. This was a source of wretch- 
edness to James Granby, who warmly, deeply, loved his wife ; but he 
considered her the aggressor and asked no explanation till wearied with 
her contemptuous manner and the terrible loneliness of his* home, irradi- 
ated no longer by the beams of affection, he returned one day at an unu- 
sual hour, and entering the room where his wife sat, he deliberately clos- 
ed and fastened the door — then drawing near her enquired his offence, 
and expressed his willingness to make any atonement in his power. 

“ You are aware, Maria,” he said, with deep feeling in his tones, “that 
my constitution will not bear with much mental excitement — that I have 
been sedulously careful of my health only to be able to secure you a com- 
petency when I am no longer with you, and to see my bright-eyed boy all 
that a father need desire as the protector of his wife. You know this, and 
will you prolong the anguish of the past week?” 

Maria Granby imagined that one so (apparently) deeply penitent — so, 
anxious to be restored to favour, would be reconciled on any terms ; so* 
with a smile of triumph wreathing her lip, she named the fault and ex-, 
acted, aye, exacted a full confession of all that had occurred since his con-, 
ncction with his Order. James Granby was not easily excited, but when* 
he ohseyved the determined look of his wife his passions were roused, and 1 
his voice was frightfully unnatural in its tone as he replied: “Never — 
never 1 As soon, bid me destroy the existence of my boy as to act so base- 
ly, so treacherously.” 

Mrs. Gjanby did not remonstrate, nor did she urge the matter farther; 
but she thought of a future moment when she might be more successful 
as she said, “I am answered — and henceforth as you have your interests, 
suffer me to have mine* We must separated 

“And the boy,” asked her husband, as calmly as if they were settling, 
some trivial affair; “is he to share my home, or do you undertake his 
guidance?” 

Until this question was propounded the child had been disregarded — 
forgotten; but she replied quickly, “you cannot prove that his mother is* 
incompetent to the task ; and even were the law applied to he is mine, foi^ 
he would die away from me.” 

Granby felt that one so utterly regardless of her obligations as a wife — 
who could thus act, was incompetent for any of the duties of life ; but he 
hoped for a reconciliation and remained silent. His heart ached with a sad 
presentiment of a more impending evil — and as he beheld his wife pass 
through the hall accompanied by his child, he could not resist the impulse 
of his affectionate nature, but springing to the door he caught the little fel- 
low in his arms and held him firmly clasped to his breast. Strange, {hat 
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the sight of her husband’s emotion woke no answering feeling in the bos- 
om of his wife. Strange, that she who had lived and loved through years 
could thus, madly — recklessly sever the holiest ties. 

w Alas — how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love ! 

Hearts that the world in vain has tried, 

And sorrow but more. closely lied ; 

That stood the storm, when waves were rough* 

Yet in a sunny hour fell off, 

Like ships that have gone down at sea, 

When heav’n was alt tranquillity i 
A something light as air,— a look* 

A word unkina or wrongly taken— 

Ob ! love, that tempests never shook* 

A breath, a touch like this has shaken.. 

And ruder words will soon rush in 
To spread the breach that words begin 
Till fast declining one by one 
The sweetnesses of love are gone, 

And hearts, so lately mingled, seem. 

Like broken clouds, or like the stream* 

That smiling left the mountain’s brow, 

As though its waters ne’er could sever* 

Yet, ere it reach the plain below, 

Breaks into floods, that part forever.” 

From the home of her husband Maria Granby turned, and in anger* 
Her last look was fraught with contempt, and the woman was lost in the 
fiend as she rudely unclasped her child’s fair round arms from his father’s 
neck, and bore him to a stranger’s home. No human being suspected that 
any ill-feeling existed between the parties, for James Granby was too proud 
to confess his wrong. He fondly hoped that his self-willed wife would 
yield — but he hoped in vain. One day of loneliness and agony so chang- 
ed his features that their expression was terrible. A few scarcely legible 
lines addressed to his wife spoke volumes ; but she answered them not, 
save by a single pencilled line on the back of his note, — “All must be di- 
vulged, or I return no more.” Could he act basely— cast a lasting and 
foul stigma on his name for a woman’s love ? No — he faltered not, though 
sorely tried. He was seized with an alarming illness, the result of his 
mental anguish, and in his delirium his sister became possessed of his se- 
cret. Full of sympathy for her deserted brother she strove to effect a re^ 
conciliation, but Mrs. Granby, obstinate and unforgiving, refused to be re- 
conciled save on her own terms ; nor would she suffer the child to be con^ 
veyed to his father unless that father would prove himself too base to be 
so called. Oh, woman ! woman ! deeply loving, and as deeply hating ! 
Imagine the feelings of Granby’s sister when she returned from that luck- 
less errand. Suffering for her wronged brother, and blushing for her sex, 
no wonder the sad expression of her countenance told what it were use- 
less for words to corroborate. His hopes blasted — outraged — insulted — 
deserted, Granby’s efforts to be calm under the shock caused a return of 
the disease from which he had suffered; and the Odd-Fellow’s spirit wing- 
ed its flight from earth, forgiving but not forgiven! 

« Morning spread o’er earth her rosy wings, 

And the poor sufferer, cold and Ivory pale. 

Lay on his couch asleep. The morning air 
Came through the open window, freighted with 
The fragrant odors of the lovely spring ; 

He breathed It not. The laugh or passers by 
Jarrod like a discord in some mournful note. 

But worried not his slumber— he was dead !” 

Maria Granby repented too late, and overwhelmed with misery she lost 
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her reason, but not before she felt and acknowledged the Odd-Fellows 1 
generosity — not before she knew they were to protect her desolate boy. 
Well was their work of benevolence executed; and kind hearts sympa- 
thized with the maniac widow, for to none was the secret of her malady 
known save to the sister of him whom she had injured. And do you think 
that she would betray the confidence reposed in her save for a good pur-^ 
pose ? No — Ermine, no, said Mrs. Carson, while she kissed away the 
bright drops that her sad tale had called into the sweet eyes of her ward. 

“Thank you dear Mrs. Carson for your lesson,” she replied. “I am 
fully convinced of the faith of the brethren, but have one question to ask 
and I am done.” 

“ Speak it my love,” said the lady, “ and if it is in my power it shall be 
replied to.” 

“I would be informed of the connection that existed between you and 
those of whom you have been speaking — for I feel assured that no strang- 
er’s history could cause the deep emotion I have witnessed. And Walt- 
er, too,” said the young girl, slightly blushing, “he is your nephew: per- 
chance his melancholy has some reference to what you have related. May 
I not be informed?” 

“Certainly, my dear. Your conjectures are right — I was connected 
with those of whom I have been speaking. James Granby Lemming was 
my brother, and your own noble lover his orphan. Do you blame him, 
my love, (for he is acquainted with all the circumstances,) for being watch- 
ful over his heart’s best treasure ? Do you wonder at his wishing to com- 
prehend perfectly the character of her he is to wed, lest his married life 
should be clouded ? No— I feel by the tears that are falling from your 
eyes, how replete with love for him your heart is — I know that he will be 
recalled ; and you need never doubt, my dear Ermine, that one who can 
save and shield the orphan — whose heart is open as the day to “melting 
charity,” will prove unworthy your affection. 

Baltimore, Mi. 


THE HUNT OF WINCHESTER. 


mOM TIIK GERMAN OF U II LAND, BY MRS. C. M. SAWVESL 


King 'William he woke from a fearful dream. 
And sprang from his couch away, 

“ We’ll hunt” he cried to his nobles proud, 

“ In Winchester’s wood to day !” 

Then forth they rode to the wild greenwood. 
When the king stood suddenly still. 

And gave each noble an arrow good. 

Who had for the chase a will. 
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The king he paused by a tall old oak. 

When a brave btrck by him flew, 

And quick as the lightning he spann’d his bow, 

But the bow-string snapt in two ! 

Wat Tynrel he next his skill would try-* 

Wat Tyrrel his bow he bent* 

But the shaft he received from the king's own hand 
Through the king’s own heart he sent ! 

Then away he fled through the dark greenwood — 
He fled over land and sea— 

He fled like a frightened and hunted deer. 

But rest never more had he ! 

Prince Henry he round the greenwood rode. 
Pursuing the deer and hare, 

“ O would I a noble buck might slay 
With this gray-goose shaft I bear!” 

He rode till a silent and mournful train 
Of the noble lords be met : 

They solemnly told him the king was slain. 

And the crown on his head they set ! 

" From this sorrowful chase, a booty rich, 

O prince, at your will now lies — 

You hunted a gentle and timid deer. 

And a ‘Leopard becomes your prize!” 


ON THE INSTITUTION OF ODD-FELLOWSHIP. 


BY JOHN BROUGH, D * D. O. M.f 


Brethren and Friends: 

Assembled, as we are, to commemorate the 23d Anniversary of 
the establishment of the Order of Odd-Fellowship in the United States, 
the occasion is one of deep add abiding interest, not only to the members 
of the Order, but to community at large. To us, my brethren, it has re- 
collections of the most pleasing character, and brings home to our bosoms 
a gratification that the uninitiated cannot know. To the world it is im- 
portant, for the gathering strength of the institution renders the inquiry 
w’orthy of attention, whether its principles are consistent with the moral 


♦Three Leopards arc among the heraldic insignia of the English crown.— C. M. 8. 
f An Address delivered before the Independent Order of Odd-Fellows, at the Anniversary Meeting, 
Cincinnati, April 26, 1642. 
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laws of society, and the free institutions of the country in which it has ta- 
ken so deep and powerful a root. 

An eminent foreigner, in speaking of the Americans, more than once 
9 alludes to the extraordinary disposition of our people to form themselves 
jnto associations of various kinds. They embrace, he says, all the pur- 
poses of which it is possible to conceive, and are participated in by all 
ranks, ages, sexes and conditions. The truth of the remark is too palpa- 
ble to be controverted ; nor does our national honor, or moral, social, reli- 
gious or political character require that it should be denied. To us, as a 
people, this principle of association has been of great importance and last- 
ing benefit. By it we have built cities in the midst of me forest, and ex- 
tended the hand of cultivation over the hunting grounds of the red man, 
and the haunts of the wild beasts, who served as his companions in the 
wilderness. By it we have accumulated wealth— extended our commer- 
cial relations— constructed valuable public improvements — brought forth 
the hidden stores of earth,— and extended the blessings of prosperity up- 
on every hand. 

It is no argument against this principle, in the sense in which it is here 
used, that it has been, or even that it will continue to be, abused. It is 
not to be condemned because it has been perverted even to purposes of 
treason that, in ill-timed and misguided revolution, it pointed the path 
to the guillotine, and deluged a country in blood ; — nor yet, that, under 
the garb of religion, it gave strength and support to the oigotiy and su- 
perstition of the dark ages, and has thus aided in perpetuating the civil 
and religious oppression of a large portion of mankind. 

Politically, our Government is but an association, based upon the virtue 
and intelligence of the people of which it is composed ; and hence, all so- 
cieties which have for their objects the promotion of intelligence, of vir- 
tue, of morality and of religion, are valuable auxiliaries df our free institu- 
tions. Individual virtue and worth, however bright as an example, is yet 
circumscribed in its influence within the narrow limits of personal ac- 
quaintance. It is as the small rivulet which fructifies and gladdens only 
the narrow vale through which it pursues its quiet and unobtrusive course ; 
— yet many such united, form the noble stream, whose benefits and ad- 
vantages, like the influences of associated worth, are felt and appreciated 
when their origin or causes have never been seen or known. Society is 
but an association, based upon moral principle and conduct; and our 
churches and modes of worship partake of the same character. In a word, 
the principle of association may be said to constitute the very foundation 
of republican government. 

It will be difficult to find, in the history of the world, an institution which 
has acquired strength and influence as rapidly as the Order of Odd-Fel- 
lowship in the United States. It is but twenty-two years to-day, since 
five individuals opened in the city of Baltimore the first lodge upon this 
side of the Atlantic. Now there are some two hundred and fifty lodges 
in the States and Territories of the Union, numbering more than twenty 
thousand members. Quietly, but certainly, has it won its way to popu- 
lar favor. Its principles have been denounced, its objects misrepresent- 
ed, and the motives of its members assailed : — ignorance, bigotiy and su- 
perstition have been as stumbling-blocks in its path ; — yet over all has it 
triumphed. Grappling with none in the spirit of angiy contention *, cast- 
38 
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ing not back the reproaches with which it has been assailed ; but steadi- 
ly pursuing its course of benevolence and charity, its victory has been that 
which truth, however long and tedious the conflict, always acquires over 
error. 

And now, what is this institution of Odd-Fellowship, whose anniversa- 
ry we this day commemorate ? I would, my brethren, that you had as- 
signed to another, more highly gifted than myself, the task of solving the 
question to this intelligent and respectable auditory. None are more de- 
voted to the Order than myself, and can better know or have felt its good- 
ness, and the purity of its principles; — -yet others there be, whose elo- 
quence, inspired by such a theme, would command the attention, and 
whose reasoning would convince those to whom it might be addressed, 
that our Order merits the approving smiles rather than the condemnation, 
of the world. But I came to speak to you of our cherished institution — 
and not of myself. 

The antiquity of this Order has been the subject of considerable inqui- 
ry among the curious, — and has elicited much interesting discussion. 
Claiming as we do, that the institution shall be judged upon its merits, 
and have credit for its objects according to the fruits they produce; the 
time, mode, and manner of its origin loses much of the consequence that 
might otherwise be attached to it. The improvements of the present age 
in man’s social condition, and all the means that contribute to his happiness 
and prosperity, have far out-stripped the march of time ; and walking, as 
we do, 4n the meridian lights of science and truth, we gaze back upon 
even the most enlightened ages of the past, with wonder that so much of 
ignorance and superstition should have rested upon them. As a people, 
it is a portion of our political creed to judge of men from themselves and 
their conduct, — and by the same rule to appreciate every institution ac- 
cording to its capacity for usefulness and the fidelity with which it is ad- 
ministered to that end. The long line of ancestry, with us, hath no merit 
of itself — confers no title of nobility, — nor, if virtue and integrity be want- 
ing, will it save from disgrace : and so if we have received from the ages 
of antiquity any of our social or political institutions, though we may be, 
and oft-times are, curious to know their origin; we yet judge of their ad- 
vantages and worth by a more practical and correct standard. 

I do not propose, upon this occasion, to occupy time in a review of the 
many speculations as to the rise of the Order; nor shall I imitate the ex- 
ample too frequently set before us, (and always, as I humbly conceive, in 
exceedingly bad taste,) of endeavoring to cast about it the mantle of Di- 
vinity, by connecting its origin with those who governed, in the name of 
the Almighty, the people He had created, according to the laws which 
emanated directly from the Throne of God. It is an institution of men, 
for man’s improvement, his benefit and his advantage, temporal and spir- 
itual. Its emblems, its lessons of instruction, and its injunctions are all 
drawn, it is true, from the word of God ; because that was the first great 
moral law given unto man. As an institution, it is based upon the scrip- 
tures, — taking them as its guiding and governing principles ; yet would 
it be adding unpardonable profanity to falsehood, to assert for it the same 
divine authority as that holy word, or to claim an equality with it in puri- 
ty, goodness and truth. 

In the prosecution of my own enquiries as to the antiquity of the Order, 
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a friend has placed in my hands a communication from the officers of the 
Manchester Unity in England, — the acknowledged head of the Order, as 
at present organized, — to the Grand Lodge of the United States, which I 
am inclined to consider the best authority in the premises. In that, it is 
stated that the Order was first established during the reign of Nero, the 
Roman Emperor, A. D. 55, under the name of Fellow-citizens. The ti- 
tle of Odd-Fellows was given to the members of the Order A. D. 79, by 
Titus Caesar, who presented them with a dispensation, engraved on gold, 
accompanied with a number of emblems, nearly all of which are worn by 
the officers of the various lodges at the present day. This fact, more than 
any other, serves to connect the Order of the present time with the one 
that flourished during the early period here named; and notwithstanding 
the various changes and mutations it has undergone, the periods during 
which it has slept, and in which no trace of it can be found, these em- 
blems, to the initiated, form a link of connection not to be mistaken in its 
character. 

When we reflect upon the teachings of history as to the character and 
pursuits of the Roman people, at the period alluded to, we are strongly 
inclined to believe that the Order, as originally formed, was for mutual as- 
sistance, protection and defence, in a physical point of view alone. It 
rose in the camp, amongst the soldiers, who were continually exposed to 
every species of peril, privation and danger; and though it is barely possi- 
ble that it might then have contained its present features of mutual assist- 
ance, in a pecuniary sense, and its more ennobling attributes of charity 
and benevolence, such is not likely to have been the case. 

We find this Order introduced into the Spanish dominions, during the 
fifth century, under the Roman dispensation ; — in the sixth century into 
Portugal, and in the twelfth century into France and England. In the 
eighteenth century a portion of these Lodges formed themselves into a 
union, and some of them remain at the present day, under the title of Loy- 
al Ancient Independent Order of Odd-Fellows. 

The Manchester Unity is of more recent date, though it is undoubtedly 
a branch of the original Order. It was instituted in 1809, and* in its se- 
cession from what was then regarded as the parent institution, and estab- 
lishment upon an independent basis, all the original lessons, emblems 
and tokens, as well as the great conservative principles of the Order seem 
to have been preserved. Here, however, we have the first positive proof 
of the incorporation into it of the principle of pecuniary relief, — the crea- 
tion of a common fund, from which weekly benefits were allowed in case 
of sickness and affliction, and whence charity to worthy objects was dis- 
pensed. That Unity is now the acknowledged head of the Order, and the 
only one that is regularly at work in Great Britain ; and from it has been 
established the Order of Odd-Fellowship in the United States. 

There is — there must be — some merit, some worth, some great conser- 
vative principle in this institution, that has preserved it for nearly eigh- 
teen hundred years, amid all the changes, and conflicts, and revolutions 
of that period ; and at length commended it to the favorable consideration 
of the most intelligent and virtuous people upon the face of the earth. 
Within that long lapse of time, thousands of associations have risen, flour- 
ished, died, and been forgotten. Nations themselves have been dismem- 
bered and passed away, — governments have been overthrown, — carnage 
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and devastation have followed the footsteps of the conqueror over half the 
civilized world: out own bright land has been redeemed at once from the 
wilderness, and the yoke of despotic power ; our free institutions have ris- 
en up, and become as fixed stars in the political firmament, to guide the 
oppressed of all nations to freedom and to peace. Rome, mighty and 
magnificent Rome when our Order first sprang into being, has fallen from 
her high estate, and nothing but her crumbling ruins remain as memen- 
toes of her ancient grandeur. Yet all these changes and revolutions has 
our Order survived ; through all of their perils and disasters has it pas- 
sed, — and from the elevated position of the New World, looks back up- 
on the waning and changing fortunes of the Old, through which its path 
hath been : and forward to the end of Time as the only termination of its 
career. 

In what, then, does this merit, this worth, this conservative principle 
consist? I answer you, my friends, that its merit and its worth are to be 
found in the ennobling virtues of Benevolence and Charity upon which 
this Order is based ; and its conservative principle is the bond of broth- 
erhood, for mutual aid, assistance, and support in all the misfortunes and 
calamities of life, fall they when and wheresoe’er they may. Its lessons 
inculcate morality, virtue and religion; advocate the spread of intelli- 
gence ; strengthen the bonds of Friendship ; draw all within the cords of 
Love; and teach the ever bright and. enduring character of Truth. Is it 
a marvel, then, that in the march of improvement in man’s moral and so- 
cial condition, this Order, so pure in its principles, so noble in its objects, 
so successful in its designs, should be amongst the foremost in good works, 
and so rapidly acquire rank and standing in a community quick to discern, 
and prompt to appreciate all that is virtuous and good ? By the quiet pur - 
suitof its great ends alone, has it invited members to its standard. It has 
offered no inducements to one that another may not equally enjoy. It 
has been no suitor nor beggar among men to enrol themselves upon its 
lists. Its portals have been open to all of good moral character, who have 
demanded admittance. Its doors do not swing upon golden hinges ; nor 
does any political or religious creed bar the entrance to its closest commu- 
nion. And yet none — no, not one, has turned away from its altars in sor- 
row and disappointment ; — none have drank at the fountain and found the 
waters bitter to the taste ; none have walked by its precepts in life, and 
rested upon the strong arm of its support in the hour of death, but have 
mingled in their praises to Heaven for the great plan of salvation, their 
gratitude for this institution of men, that has given to life a thousand bles- 
sings ; and while it soothed the way to the tomb, left only one pang of sor- 
row — that the extended bond of brotherhood must then be broken. 

If these are the principles that govern, and the objects which the in- 
stitution has in view, in what does its prosperity endanger our political in- 
stitutions? They are based upon the intelligence, virtue and morality of 
our people ; it is these which constitute the most important and valuable 
characteristics of an American citizen; and of these the laws of Odd-Fel- 
lowship require a most rigid observance. 

No nation can be great, and, above all, free institutions cannot exist, 
without public morality ; and this virtue can only acquire the character of 
nationality by the observance of it on the part of the people, in their indi- 
vidual as well as aggregate capacities. The mere enactment of laws will 
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not create or alone sustain it ; for these suppose a predisposition to vice, 
which they punish when it amounts to a given standard of crime. Far 
beyond the influence of their fostering care on the one hand, or the reach 
of their punishments on the other, is the formation of human character, 
and its earliest tendencies to virtue or to vice ; and here it is most sorely 
beset by all those temptations and appliances of corruption that can only 
be restrained by the strong arm of public morality, sustained by associa- 
ted example, and governing by the laws of society. The influence of 
these is never sufficiently appreciated ; yet it pervades all things, and, un- 
less we are totally depraved, sensibly or insensibly governs and controls 
all our actions. The position here assumed is capable of a very simple, 
yet forcible, illustration. Abolish your ministration of the gospel, aban- 
don your assemblages for religious worship, and leave the divine truth, 
alone and unaided, to commend itself to the understanding and accep- 
tance of men, and you would not long deserve the name of a religious 
community. Set aside the strong conventional rule of society, that im- 
peratively requires an observance of the Sabbath, leaving the Divine com- 
mandment to its own enforcement, and each recurrence of that period 
would prove but a holiday to the idle, the negligent and the vicious ; whilst 
it would add one more, in each week, to the calendar of the worldly-mind- 
ed and avaricious, in which, freed from all restraints, to lay up treasures 
“ where moth and rust corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal.” 
If, then, the Divine precepts and commandments are powerless, without 
the enforcement of them upon the moral sense of mankind, how shall hu- 
man laws be rendered effective, for great purposes of national morality 
and character, without the use of the same means ? There may be gath- 
ered about all your enactments, a host of public officers to exact their ful- 
filment, whenever vice, determinating into crime, shall trespass upon 
them ; but they will be a mere code of punishment, driving onward to vice, 
rather than inducing to virtue, if there be wanting in the land the moral 
ministers of good, to commend the spirit and the precept, more than the 
letter and the practice to the observance of men, as a paramount consider- 
ation of public morality and good. 

How, then, is this great end to be best accomplished ? General educa- 
tion is one most excellent and desirable means ; — yet the principles in- 
culcated by it require to be encouraged and sustained in after life. The 
example of personal worth and goodness is a valuable auxiliary to the 
good work ; — but I repeat, it is the principle of association, whether in the 
form of society, or in lesser collections of individuals, governed by correct 
sentiments and laws, that gives strength to morality and virtue, and builds 
up that organic structure which constitutes republican government. It is 
by the influence of moral laws, appealing to the noblest attributes of nature, 
that the tendencies to vice, of which all admit the human heart is posses- 
sed, to a greater or less decree, are restrained ; and public morality, by the 
example and teachings of the good, acquires power and sway over the 
actions and conduct of men. It is that union in which there is strength ; 
it is the ministration of morality ; the sabbatical institution of virtue ; the 
political church, whose creed of faith is freedom and equality of rights, 
whose doctrines are happiness and peace. 

You cannot increase too far, this character of association, for the good 
reason, that in this particular you cannot render too strong the bond of 
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your political covenant; and as you multiply the schools of morality — no 
difference under what name or guise — (the more attractive still the bet- 
ter,) you increase the means of attendance upon them, and diminish, in a 
corresponding ratio, not only the opportunities, but the disposition, for idle 
and vicious associations. This is an important point to be gained, — for 
there is no truth more fully sustained by the experience of the world than 
that expressed by the poet: 

u Vice, is a monster of such hideous micn> 

Tbnt, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 

But, seen too oft, familiar with its face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 

In classing the institution of Odd-Fellowship with the moral societies 
of the land, we are met, perhaps, with the objection, that our meetings are 
held in secret, — and the world is in ignorance whether we practice virtue 
or vice within the walls of our lodges, — whether we inculcate patriotism 
or plot treason against our political institutions. In answer to this I pre- 
mise, that no member is under the slightest obligation to conceal the evil 
deeds of another; indeed, he is forbidden so to do. Then cast your eyes 
over this vast concourse of the members here assembled, and answer, if 
you do not recognize amongst them some, at least, whom the world calls 
good, and virtuous, and upright men. If within the walls of the lodge 
room, the practices of Odd-Fellowship do not conform to its public pro 
fessions, why are these men here to-day? Why have they not, ere this, 
turned from it as a monster of vice ? Why have they not denounced it as 
a dangerous and wicked institution ? Have all so far forfeited your good 
opinion, that you believe them capable of wearing before you the garb of 
such rank hypocrisy? Can you think them capable of branding upon 
their own good names, preserved for years, the black and withering infa- 
my of recommending, under the garb of virtue, a school of vice ? Look 
again, and answer, whether under the whispered suspicion of treason, a 
single face is suffused with the evidence of guilt. Is there one in whose 
eye the fire of patriotism is quenched ? Is there one whose public acts* 
in this particular, can implicate himself, much less the Order to which he 
belongs? If in our secret meetings we inculcate any sentiments at vari- 
ance with public morality, religion, or the perpetuity of our happy form of 
government, the world will not charge that we practice them. There are 
but two points, then, in the argument, and the objector is welcome to eith- 
er; — the institution does not inculcate vice and immorality in secret,— or 
it is powerless to effect it in public. 

Amongst the dangers to which our free institutions are exposed, is the 
sordid and selfish pursuit of wealth, unchastened by any of the noble at- 
tributes of our nature. If American freedom shall ever find a grave, it 
will be in the voluptuousness and vice that gather about an aristocracy of 
wealth. Our Order seeks no power for itself, in this particular ; while it 
aims at chastening, by the inculcation of Charity and Benevolence, the 
impure and unholy aspirations of the human heart. Our association is 
that of brotherhood, and it teaches us to feel the wants and afflictions of 
our brother as our own. The noble principles of our nature, like the fac- 
ulties of the mind, become expanded by continued exercise, — and though 
small the gift of charity, and to us of little consequence or inconvenience, 
the tribute of benevolence, it is sufficient, both in its exercise and reward, 
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to teach us, by that example which surpasseth all precept, that the toil by 
which wealth is acquired is sweetened by the employment we are thus 
enabled to give to it, — and that man has a nobler and higher destiny, a 
richer and brighter reward, than can be told in all the dross that earth can 
give. Let man be taught, in his own experience, the nobler purposes for 
which he is permitted an existence, and all human institutions that rest 
upon his intelligence, morality and virtue, will decay only with time it- 
self. In this great work, the Order of Odd-Fellowship claims to be an 
humble, but zealous laborer; and it asks at the hands of community, only 
the common justice of deeming its objects worthy, and its purposes sin- 
cere, until accusation shall be rested upon something more worthy of cred- 
it than prejudice and ignorance. 

I have thus endeavored in the briefest possible manner, to establish the 
fact, that the general principles of this Order, instead of occupying a hos- 
tile position to, are intimately associated with, the true genius and spirit 
of our government. As an institution, we have no political association 
with parties ; no bond of union with each other. Mere party politics are 
interdicted in our meetings, yet we all not only hold, but are instructed 
in, an allegiance to our common country. There is not a single member 
in the vast concourse befor me, whose mind does not, at this moment, re- 
vert in confirmation of my position, to the earliest charge he received, that 
“as subjects of State, Odd-Fellows are to be peaceable and dutiful, con- 
forming cheerfully to the government under which they live.” This 
charge we have all observed in good faith, conceiving it an additional 
incentive to, and not a new obligation of duty in this particular. Why 
should we be doubted? Why suspected as cherishing principles at vari- 
ance with the welfare of our common country? We have as deep a stake 
now as we ever had in its political institutions. We arc citizens as you 
are, and prize as highly and exercise as freely the great rights and privi- 
leges bequeathed to us by the Fathers of our Revolution. The sword that 
our trusty Guardian bears to-day, shines not more brightly as the emblem 
of fidelity, than it would gleam upon the battle field, if there its aid were 
requisite against the enemies of American freedom : and among the mil- 
lions of brave men who w r ould respond to the call of their country’s dan- 
ger, none would be found more prompt than those who feel that among 
the highest privileges they enjoy, and would thus be called to defend, is 
that of cherishing this, their well beloved institution, “ with none to molest 
or make them afraid.” 

I would not, to this intelligent audience, recount and refute the “rabble 
of arguments” upon which this unjust suspicion has been founded. W r c 
have, it is true, drawn our institution from other lands where a monarchi- 
cal form of government exists. We have received it from the same source 
that America has received her legal jurisprudence, and we found it under 
the same government from whence was transplanted one of the dearest 
rights of American freemen, the trial by jury. We received it across the 
waters, and accepted it for the good we found in it, as we saw the wise 
men of our land accepting and improving themselves and their country, 
in the lights of science and the arts, which radiated from the same great 
centre. But we received it with no political characteristics ; we found in 
it no spirit of hostility to our form of government, but on the other hand, 
the longer we have tested, the more certainly have we proven, that the soil 
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of political freedom is more congenial than any other to its growth and 
prosperity ; and that it is a valuable auxiliary rather than an enemy to Re- 
publican government. 

Time will not permit me to pursue this fruitful theme. I feel that I 
have not sustained the position I assumed in the outset, with all the 
strength of argument that mi<riit have been arrayed within the same space ; 
and perhaps have even failed to make that I have used intelligible to my 
auditory. Be that as it may, I must leave it here, in order to notice brief- 
ly some other prejudices of the public mind, in relation to the general fea- 
tures of our institution. 

As has been before remarked, the first great feature of the Order is 
Charity. In its very organization a common fund is created, to which all 
alike contribute ; and from which each member, in the day of sickness, 
calamity, or misfortune, is entitled to receive sufficient for his wants, and 
the needy, who are found worthy, are ever supplied. It is not meet, nor 
does the Order require, that its charities should be proclaimed upon the 
house tops, or blazoned forth in the orations of its public speakers. No 
herald precedes these charities in the execution of their purpose ; silently 
do they approach their object, and retire from his gratitude, behind the 
shield of duty. It is, therefore, in no vain-glorious spirit that I refer to 
the published records of the year 1840, which exhibit the amount expend- 
ed for this purpose, from the revenues of the institution throughout the 
United States, during that year, to be nearly fifty thousand dollars. What 
a vast amount of suffering must have been alleviated by this sum. How 
many hearts were made glad ; how much of poverty and squalid misery 
must have been averted from the objects of this charity. And yet none 
have felt it to be charity, for all are taught that it is their right to demand, 
and our duty to give. There is no room left for that honest and honora- 
ble pride, that would too often prompt the noble-minded to spurn the gift, 
though absolutely requisite to his wants. It is, by the hand of affliction, 
made his own; it is the proceeds of his own investment; and he receives 
it as “the bread cast upon the waters, returning to him after many days.” 

But we are told that this charity lacks the great virtue of universality, — 
it is of the character that “begins at home.” In one sense, this is admit- 
ted, — nay, more, it is justified upon the scriptural rule, that “he who ne- 
glects to provide for his own household is worse than an infidel.” But 
if our charity begins at home, it does not end there. Not only is the 
member of either of these lodges, assembled here to-day, entitled to the 
benefits of the institution to which he belongs, but the brother, in want or 
distress, from any quarter of the globe, may make the same demand, and 
it is both heard and obeyed. No difference whether he be a citizen of 
this or any other clime, — no matter in what language he pronounce the 
bond of brotherhood,— of no consequence what his religion, his politics, 
or his opinions of any kind ; his right is inalienable, and is accorded with 
cheerfulness by those upon whom it is laid. Aye, but says the prejudiced 
mind, that is still confining it within the limits of the Order, — and hence 
the feature of selfishness, though somewhat extended, is not removed. I 
answer to this, that the Order of itself is not circumscribed, save by the 
bounds of morality and good conduct. Its doors and its benefits are open 
and free to all who submit themselves to its laws and precepts. There 
is no religious or political test,— no standard of wealth, or what the world 
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is pleased falsely to term “ respectability ,” required for admission into 
the pale of its privileges. It extends a welcome to all Who come to it 
with such moral character as deserves to be endorsed to the world. Be- 
yond the limits of the Order* its laws, either for the accumulation of rev- 
enue or the dispensation of charity, cannot have force and effect. Its ju- 
risdiction, like that of all other associations, is circumscribed within a par- 
ticular sphere ; — but has it never occurred to those who urge this Objec- 
tion, that the duty of charity which it inculcates, within that sphere, im- 
plants in the breasts of the members the noble feeling which will cany the 
principle far beyond the mere obligation imposed upon them ? There is 
a purity, a quiet, yet unspeakable happiness, in doing good* which will 
prompt the exercise of charity and benevolence, for its own sake, where 
duty (if inclination be deficient,) has once taught the way. The Order 
inculcates the principle of charity to its fullest extent, — it requires its ex- 
ercise within the circle of its power, and beyond that, leaves it to its own 
rich reward. 

I have frequently heard it replied to the pecuniary benefits held out to 
membership in the Order, that this is a sordid and debasing considera- 
tion ; — and this remark, addressed to the pride of mankind, not unfrecjuent- 
ly begets the most obstinate and illiberal prejudice. — If the institution of 
Odd-Fellowship possessed no other or greater merit than this, I should 
not stand here to-day as its zealous defender. I am not willing to admit, 
however, that even this objection, when truly considered, is well taken ; 
or to concede that this is not, in itself, a commendable feature ; yet there 
are others connected with its great plan of mutual assistance, aid and pro- 
tection, which I class far above it. There are hundreds and thousands 
who have never touched its revenues, and yet would not forego their 
membership for any ordinary consideration. 

Its form and feature of brotherhood is one that should Commend it to 
•very noble and generous mind. Men are at all times disposed to dis- 
trust each other; and, in the pursuit of their various avocations, to become 
sordid and selfish in all their dispositions. Viewed through this medium, 
all human actions are seen in their worst form and character, — and the 
best of motives are hot unfreauently converted into the basest malignity. 
By the bond of Odd-Fellowship, men are drawn into communion with 
each other; confidence is created, — friendship of the most ardent charac- 
ter is formed, ---doubt and distrust are put away, and we are taught by the 
simple means of friendly intercourse, that we are in truth created after God’s 
Own image, — endowed with all His ennobling attributes, — and that these 
Which should be sources of happiness, become fountains of evil only as they 
degenerate by estrangement trom each other, into suspicion and distrust of 
all mankind. It is not the command of duty, but the quick promptings 
of affection, that causes the worthy Odd-Fellow to greet his brother, ev- 
en from the most distant land, with the words and actions of kindness, — 
and it is by virtue of the same feeling that the brother is never a stranger 
in the land where Odd-Fellowship is to be found. You may call this the 
spirit of clanship, cabalistic influence, or what you please : — to my mind, 
there is but one term capable of expressing the warm interest and devo- 
tion which I have both seen and experienced, in this particular, and that 
term is Brotherly Love. 

39 
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Bright as is this feature of our Order, there is another intimately con- 
nected with it, but which is a nobler jewel in the crown; and that is, the 
warm sympathy, affection and comfort, which are extended in the hour 
of affliction and distress. While the mite of charity comes in to supply 
the mere wants of life, there is a value in the services rendered, not from 
the duty, but the affection of Odd-Fellowship, which is not to be told in 
wealth. Would you see this noble attribute of our Order? You will find 
it wherever the voice of affliction calls for succor and support. It may be 
seen in the halls of luxury , but it shines conspicuous within the domains 
of poverty. — You will find it bending over the couch of sickness and pain. 
You will see it in quick, but noiseless tread, ministering, with angel be- 
nevolence, to the sufferings of humanity. You will find it watching with 
untiring vigil, as well by the midnight lamp as the noonday sun. You 
will see it pillowing the dying head ; and when the flickering lamp of life 
has gone out, turning with sorrow from the dead, to pour the holy balm 
of comfort and consolation into the wounds of the living. I know, my 
friends, that of which I speak. I have seen Odd-Fellowship in the hour 
of deepest trial and affliction. I have beheld it ministering for months, 
with affectionate care, at the couch of pain and disease. I have known 
those who were stricken down by affliction, in the very midst of poverty, 
upheld and supported with an attention and devotion that wealth could 
not purchase. I have stood by when it smoothed the pillow in the dying 
hour,— -and when the last pulse had beat, and the spirit gone home to 
God, — I have seen the sternest natures unbend, and hearts that had no 
connection with each other, or the object before them, save the bond of 
Odd-Fellowship, bowed down in poignant grief. But my knowledge stops 
not here. I have seen the heart of the desolate made glad, — the tears of 
the widow dried up, and the wail of the orphan turned into the song of 
joy. This is the noblest characteristic of our institution; — and whilst 
you, my brethren, preserve it in its purity and continued exercise, the 
Order will need no other or brighter eulogy ; for — 

“ No radiant pearl ; that crested fortune wears, 

Nor gem, that, twinkling, bangs from beauty J s ears ; 

Nor the bright stars, that night’s blue arch adorn ; 

Nor rising sun, that gilds the vernal morn, 

Bhine with such lustre, as the tear that breaks, 

For other’s woes, down virtue’s manly cheeks.” 

If these constitute the principles and objects of this institution, why, I 
ask, is it condemned, or even suspected, by many of the good in commu- 
nity? Perhaps I am answered again, because it is a secret society! In- 
deed! And is there no better ground of hostility than this? Have we 
not yet emerged from the era of irrational dogmas ? Has not this blind 
and foolish superstition, which in the dark ages of the world might possi- 
bly have attained to the rank of a respectable fanaticism, yet passed away ? 
If not, I have no wand that will disperse it. I will not admit it as an ar- 
gument, and, therefore, it is not to be reasoned with. You will scarce ac- 
knowledge it as a prejudice. What, then, shall we term it? We will call 
it an objection, and inquire what it is worth. You object, then, that the 
meetings of the lodges, in which their business is transacted, are not open 
to the public gaze. You would not receive my word, that there is noth- 
ing in this secrecy which impairs your rights, or the welfare of society. I 
do not ask you to do so: — ^but look around you, upon the daily walk and 
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conversation of those whom you know, as members of the fraternity, and 
ask yourselves if there is anything to warrant this suspicion. If the stream 
be pure to the vision of the world, can the fountain be corrupt, because 
hidden from its gaze? The husbandman knows that the fruit of the tree 
is good and pleasant to the taste, and he is wise to partake of it ; — yet, how 
little of wisdom would there be in digging it up, that he might find where, 
in the earth, its thousand roots and fibres grew, or from whence they drew 
the life-giving principle. This would be the mere gratification of an idle 
and foolish curiosity, — and of that Odd-Fellowship does not admit; — but 
if, for purposes as worthy as those of the institution itself, there be any 
who seeks satisfaction, I repeat it to you, there is no secret of this Order 
that you may not possess ; none — no, not even the innermost vale of the 
temple, that you may not penetrate. One of our earliest lessons teaches, 
that “ by our secrecy, we wish not to cloak our sins, but to render more 
durable that bond of unity that we cherish as a blessing and a gift from 
Heaven,” and in it consists our bond of strength. Our Order is but an 
extension of the family circle, whose confidence is considered the most 
sacred in its character. Within that holy circle, if the busy ear and bab- 
bling tongue of the world once enter, its union is broken up, — its peace is 
blasted, — its happiness is gone. Our secrecy is but the spirit of abiding 
confidence, of generous trust, that pervades, in some of its many forms, 
the whole human family. There is not one of you — no, not one — that 
hath not in his bosom now, some secret of his own, or a cherished friend, 
that even if it were bruited in the ear of the busy world, would not give 
to others one single good, whilst to its owner, that promulgation might be 
the means of evil and misery. We say to you, keep it, for it is a virtue 
so to do, — it is the bond of union betwixt you and your friend ; and we 
will keep ours for the same good reason, that in it we preserve our union, 
and promote the cause of that virtue we commend unto you. 

And now, what is this secrecy which you so much distrust? It is the 
prevailing principle of the whole created world. You do not doubt that 
the sun is the light of the earth ; and yet, with all the advantages of sci- 
ence, in this most enlightened age, you do not know of a certainty, by what 
power and influence that light is dispensed. You do not distrust the sea- 
sons, — the seed time and the harvest, — and yet you cannot tell whence 
they come, or by what influence they are allotted you, — nor yet, by what 
fixed laws the seed sown in the earth, gives forth its kind again, or its 
hundred fold to the hand of the husbandman. You do not disbelieve your 
own existence ; and yet, what number of you understand how strangely 
and fearfully you are made up, and the singular and incomprehensible 
functions by means of which you exist. You know that man, in his char- 
acteristics, is elevated above the rest of all created things, and yet, the op- 
erations of mind and intelligence none have yet been enabled to fathom. 
You do not doubt the existence of a God: and yet that Being, of all ex- 
cellence, is a perfect mystery to all the world beside. You do not distrust 
His goodness, nor repine at the workings of “ His will to do among men,” 
— and yet, to you, how “inscrutable is His Providence, and His ways 
past finding out.” It is because God created man in His own image, that 
He gave to him a motive, prompting to all his acts, and by them to be de- 
veloped. Of these acts did He design that man should be judged, — for 
He has said, “the tree shall be known by its fruits — men ao not gather 
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grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles.” We, as a society, are but an ag- 
gregate of men ; and as ye judge by men’s acts of the motives that prompt 
them, so, by our practice of morality, benevolence and charity in the 
world, let our secret precepts be interpreted unto you. 

It is objected, again, to the institution of Odd-Fellowship, that it is at- 
tended with forms and ceremonies, and displays its types and emblems, 
which, in the eye of the world, seem but an idle pageant, — a false and 
foolish show. Its forms and ceremonies may appear, to the uninitiated, 
as worthless and foolish in the extreme ; yet to him who understands they 
are full of instruction, not only in the path of duty to his fellows, but in 
the ways of morality and virtue. In this we are not singular from other 
institutions. All have their ceremonies peculiar to themselves. Even 
the church is not without them ; and there they are not only fruitful in in- 
struction, but adorn the cause of Christianity. Our Saviour himself be- 
queathed, in the form of his commandment, one of the religious rites and 
ceremonies — the most beautiful and touching in its character — by which 
the truth and merit of His own great atonement for the sins of the world 
should be commemorated. The Christian performs it as a sacred duty, and 
even the tongue of the scoffer is silent before its moral sublimity. I would 
not incur the charge of profanity in the comparison, — yet, it is true, that 
there is not a ceremonial of Odd-Fellowship which is not based upon di- 
vine truth, and not an emblem that does not betoken the power, the glory 
and the goodness of God ; from the bow, that represents the first great 
covenant of the Almighty with man, to the hand that gave the tablets of 
the law amid the thunderings of the mount, — that inscribed upon the wall 
the doom of the mighty transgressor of His laws, — that scattered food for 
His chosen people in the wilderness, and that greeted the vision of the 
Prophet upon Mount Carmel, in the cloud, from which the rain descended 
upon the earth, and pestilence was drowned, and famine fled away. 

But I may not continue thus, in the pursuit and discussion of mere pre- 
judices, lest I weary you with much speaking. Truth is slow in her march 
after error; yet the result of her mission upon earth admits of no doubt. 
An Order that for nearly eighteen hundred years has breasted all the as- 
saults that could be made against it, is not now to be shaken by unfound- 
ed prejudices or idle superstitions. Its principles are those of benevo- 
lence and charity; its rule of action is morality and truth, its bond is 
friendship and love; and whilst these are observed in their true spirit, the 
Order of Odd-Fellowship will fall only with the decline of virtue, and be 
lost in nothing save the triumph of ignorance and vice. To you, my fel- 
low-citizens, who desire the ascendancy of these .great principles, I cor- 
dially commend it, with the assurance that you will find it a valuable aux- 
iliary to the cause of virtue and truth, and one in whose works no man 
need be ashamed. 

Ladies i— It were unpardonable in me, long as I have detained, and 
patiently as you have listened, not to address a word especially to you 
oefore I close. We desire your smiles upon our labors, your confidence 
in our integrity, and your approval of our institution. We are Odd Fel- 
lows, ladies, it is true, — and by that token you may say we are singular 
fellows ; but, mark me, that does not of necessity imply that we are $tn- 
gle fellows all ; or that those of us who are so unfortunate as to be oddities, 
§s well 0s Oddfellows, are under the slightest obligation to remain so, 
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any longer than we can possibly avoid it. Be assured, from this, that of 
a truth we have formed no league against your matrimonial rights and 
privileges, and we could not, if we would, in this land so famed for the 
beauty and intelligence of its daughters, inculcate by our lessons, or im- 
bibe of ourselves any principles that would render us insensible to your 
charms, or invulnerable to your worth. But a truce to this, for the sub- 
ject deserves more serious consideration. 

Although, by our laws and customs, you are not admitted within the 
walls of our lodge rooms, yet your happiness and welfare are not the least 
objects of our care. A popular writer hath put into the mouth of one of 
his heroes the exclamation, “ Woman, woman ! thou art the author of such 
a book of follies in a man, that the tears of all the angels will not suffice 
to blot the records out.” If our truth will not suffer us to deny, nor our 
gallantry permit us positively to affirm the impeachment, our sense of 
justice demands the admission, that the account is more than balanced by 
the conduct of man himself. Of him it may, with equal truth be said, 
that he has been the author of such a volume of wretchedness and mise- 
ly in a woman, that not all her meekness and forgiveness, that vie with 
angel virtues of their kind, can wipe away the deep transgression. What 
is there of man’s folly, his vice, and even of his crime, that woman hath 
not borne ? How patiently has she submitted to his humors, — how long- 
suffering hath been her kindness ; and when she hath even gone down 
with him into the depths of misery and degradation, she hath esteemed no 
wound so deep as the frown of the very author of her misery. Without a 
murmur hath she followed him in the dreary path of intemperance, from 
the mansion of worldly comfort, to the dreary abode of poverty and want. 
In the warmth of her undying affection she hath clung to him, when the 
world turned away in very loathing and disgust. Her love for him hath 
penetrated the cold damps of the dungeon, where justice had enchained 
him for the violation of its sacred precepts, and, bending over his pallet of 
straw, amid the clanking of fetters, and the scarce less dismal scoffings of 
the world she hath exclaimed — 

“ I know not, t care not, if guilt’s in that heart, 

But I know that l love thee, whatever thou art” 

The principles of Odd-Fellowship, if truly cherished and acted upon, 
are calculated to elevate the moral and social character of man : and to 
guard him, not only against vice and crime, but the means which conduce 
to such ends. Intemperance, the fruitful source of woman’s wrongs, is 
forbidden by its laws. The injunction of Odd- Fellowship is, put back the 
intoxicating bowl, — touch it not; for misery, degradation and death are 
its contents. There may be those, perhaps, who depart from this precept, 
as there are those who pervert even the ordinances of God ; but into them 
the true spirit of Odd-Fellowship hath never entered. They may wear 
its emblems, but they do not experience in themselves, or represent to the 
world in their purity, its precepts or its laws. The gambler hath no com- 
munion with us, and within the circle of our Fellowship the profligate and 
licentious can never come. Idleness we condemn as a vice, forfeiting our 
privileges, whilst industry and integrity are encouraged as the passports 
to honor and wealth. The nobler sentiments of the heart are all cher- 
ished and cultivated, and he who is a good and faithful Odd-Fellow, abid- 
ing by its precepts, governed by its laws, and cherishing its principles, 
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cannot fail to be a faithful lover, a devoted husband, a kind and affection- 
ate parent, and a valuable and worthy citizen. For these most good and 
sufficient considerations, ladies, we commend our institution to your fa- 
vorable notice ; satisfied that you will approve, and sure that your appro- 
bation will constitute one of our brightest and richest rewards. 

Brethren of the Order. — The duty which the too kind partiality of 
your committee assigned me, has now been discharged — in what manner, 
is not for me to say. To you, this day, as faithful Odd-Fellows, a renew- 
ed charge is given. You have stood forth to-day, in the presence of the 
world, to proclaim the purposes and principles of your Order; and in so 
doing, have affixed another and most solemn seal to the obligation by 
which their fulfilment is guaranteed. With you, and upon your conduct 
rests, not only the value but the perpetuity of your institution. It is not 
quite twelve years since the first lodge was opened in this the Queen 
City of the West. Within that time you have been abundantly prosper- 
ed, and your good works, seen among men, have given you a name more 
to be prized than great riches. The future will be equally prosperous to 
you, if the merit of the past be cherished and cultivated. Eacn of you 
should go hence with the solemn conviction, that the eye of the world is 
upon him, and that his acts will be constantly measured by the standard 
oi the Order he has this day set up. To-day you have renewed your 

e dge at the altar of benevolence and charity, and again received that 
h command of the Order, “that you visit the sick, relieve the distres- 
sed, bury the dead, and educate the orphan.” The injunction of the Sa- 
viour of mankind to his disciples, — “if ye love me, keep my command- 
ments,” is not a more perfect test of Christianity, than that which the spirit 
of Odd-Fellowship this day delivers unto you ; — if ye love and cherish 
this institution, keep its precepts and practice its virtues to all mankind. 
So shall you not only be loved and honored of men, but when this earth- 
ly lodge is closed, your entrance into the Grand Lodge above shall be 
greeted by the Eternal Sire, in the rich words of his promise, — “ For I 
was an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink ; I was a stranger, and ye took me in ; naked, and ye clothed me ; 
sick, and ye visited me; in prison, and ye came unto me. Verily I say 
unto you, inasmuch as ye have done this unto one, even the least of 
these me brethren, ye have done it unto me ; enter ye, therefore, into the 
joy of your Lord.” — So mote it be. 
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"FRIENDSHIP, LOVE AND TRUTH!” 


by bko. o. \\. Hagers, or Baltimore. 


There is a power that closely binds 
In one, the hearts of men ; 

That reconciles discordant minds, 

Which ne’er may jar again : 

This principle, serenely glows 
In vigorous hopeful youth; 

Amid that band where freely flows 
Sweet “ Friendship, Love and Truth ;” 

How precious are those sacred words, 

What comfort they impart ; 

Like silver tones, from spring’s first birds, 

They fall upon the heart ! 

Like some unwither’d fragrant flower 
In winter’s blighting time ; 

They exercise a glad’ning power 
On earth’s cold friendless clime ! 

*Tis «* Friendship, Love and Truth,” that brings 
To many a lonely breast 
The light of joy ; spreads mercy’s wings 
To succor the distress’d : 

That points out plainly duty’s way. 

Makes selfish man to know 
That he is call’d to chase away 
His fellow-creature’s woe ! 

How sweet the cords which ’twine around 
The hearts that thus agTee ; 

How blest the feelings that abound 
In stainless purity ; 

An “ Order” here, of brethren true. 

That band of “ Fellows” form ; 

They have one common end in view ; 

One wish each breast doth warm ! 
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EQUANIMITY. 


BY PRAKCI4 D1TQOIN DA VtbQE, EIQ., Of W A « II IN OTOR CITY. 


I never saw a man possessed of equanimity without feeling envious 
of him. It must not be supposed that by the term equanimity I mean the 
stolidity and dulness of temperament which is not unfrequently dignified 
with the name. To be incapable of feeling is one thing, and to be able to 
control our feelings is another. He who does not feel, whilst he loses all 
of the positive enjoyments of life, deserves no credit for not giving way 
to emotion. To him every event is alike agreeable, because the incidents 
of existence pass over his mind, as the streamlet does over the granite 
rocks that lie at its bottom, without making any impression whatever. 
Should he hear of the misfortune of a friend he is unaffected by it, and 
finds consolation in the reflection, that the evil has occurred to some one 
other than himself. Should he be informed of the signal success of an ac- 
quaintance, he experiences no gratification, because his self-esteem caus- 
es him to regret that the good luck has not come his own way. Not be- 
ing susceptible of the enjoyment incident to high excitement his wants are 
few ; and, provided those wants are supplied, it is perfectly immaterial to 
him what direction events may take. For him association and its symp- 
athies have no charm, and the more he can separate himself and his for- 
tunes from others and their concerns, the more is he at liberty to live on 
without interruption in a negative contentment, the foundation of which 
is, exemption from ill. Such an individual neither feels himself nor has 
he any one to feel for him. He answers the end of his being by adding to 
the aggregate of the human family ; and, having done so, passes out of life 
leaving behind him neither loves nor regrets. How very different is the 
character here portrayed from that of the man whose equanimity is the off* 
spring of high, dignified purpose, and sound practical philosophy. Borne 
aloft by the consciousness of integrity, and inaccessible to the appeals of 
petty or unworthy motive, he stands pre-eminent among his fellows, and 
resembles the “king among mountains,” that rears its snowy summit far 
above the angry tempests that howl around its base, but never dim the 
sunshine that rests eternal on its head. To him the frailties and passions 
of human nature are pregnant sources of wise reflection, which, however 
they may occasionally hide from view, or cast their shadows upon the beau- 
ties of the superficial structure of his mind, can never alter or affect the 
firmness and grandeur of its intrinsic organization. He sees and sympa- 
thizes in the trials and vicissitudes to which the brethren of his race are 
subjected during their pilgrimage on earth, but does ndt suffer himself 
to be cast down or dispirited by incidents which, however painful, are 
limited as to extent and duration. To him the vast plan of human exist- 
ence is present in all its grandeur and magnificence, causing its minor de- 
tails to be lost sight of, in the splendor and magnitude of their combined 
results. It is true, that dark spots may and frequently do pass before the 
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eye of his intelligence, preventing for an instant the clearness of its vision ; 
but, like the existence of the ephemeral myriads that float upon the solar 
beam, their presence is scarcely recognized before it is terminated, leaving 
behind it no stain to mar the beauties of the prospect. Should difficulties 
oppose themselves to the happiness or advancement of himself or his 
friends, the man of genuine equanimity does not meet them with stoical 
indifference, but endeavours to extract from them lessons of wisdom, 
which shall serve to give strength and energy to exertion, and thus sup- 
ply the means of attaining future and permanent good. It is not that he 
is insensible to the ill inflicted upon the individual, but it is, that he sees 
in the sufferings of the one the germ of what, under the culture of expe- 
rience, may become the cause of happiness to the many. Should ill-na- 
ture or misrepresentation assail his fair fame, his consciousness of recti- 
tude at once interferes to shut out all anxiety and apprehension ; and, so 
far from regarding such assaults as evils, he beholds in them the darker 
shades which are to place in stronger and more prominent relief qualities, 
the excellence which might, under other circumstances, have been ovef* 
looked. 

I remember to have met with during my boyhood, two playmates, whose 
histories in youth and manhood will serve to illustrate the difference which 
I have endeavoured, perhaps feebly and unsuccessfully to describe in gen- 
eral terms. As the use of their real names might be, by some, deemed 
indelicate, I shall speak of them under feigned appellations ; and should 
the originals recognize their own portraits no harm will be done, 

Charles Newcomb was a great favorite with his teacher, and was con- 
fessedly the best behaved boy in the school. He was always in time ; 
was quiet at his desk, prepared his lessons thoroughly well, and never 
was known to mingle in any of the sports of boys of his own age. His 
class-books were always neatly covered and carefully kept in place, and 
as for lending his slate, dictionary, or anything else, he was never known 
to be guilty of any such high misdemeanor. He never flew into a pas- 
sion ; and when other lads were punished for getting into scrapes, nev- 
er seemed to care a whit who got the flogging, perfectly satisfied in the 
knowledge that the Dominie would, r unde no state of things, suspect him 
of a breach of order. In a word, Charles was an amazingly proper, and 
if the reader pleases, amiable boy ; if by amiable it be understood that he 
never fell out with any of his school-mates. All who knew him said, he 
was the most even-tempered lad of his age whom they had ever seen ; but 
whilst old and young spoke of him in terms of cold approbation, no one 
was ever heard to mention his name with any other feeling than that of 
an ordinary acquaintance. 

At the same school, and in the same class, there was another boy 
whose temperament and conduct were in most respects the very reverse 
of those of Charles Newcomb. His name was Frank Harrison, and a 
blytber, busier fellow never worried the patience of teacher, or set ago g 
the mischievous propensities of school- fellows. No matter what might be 
the hour for convening the school, Frank always managed to be a little 
too late in arriving. When called to account for it he would state candid- 
ly the reason, be it good or bad, and when ferruled, as was often the case, 
would shake his aching hand with a good-humoured smile that, not un- 
frequently, procured for him a repetition of the infliction. In his studies 
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Harrison was always among the foremost, although to have charged him 
with close application would have been among the greatest insults you 
could have offered to his self-esteem. If there was a fight on the carpet, 
he was sure to be a party either as principal or friend, and it was remark- 
ed of him, that he uniformly carried the same placid expression of counte- 
nance, even under trials of fortitude and strength which might well have 
caused his features to assume a different aspect. When overcome by his 
antagonist and obliged to give-in to superior force or skill, as was some- 
times the case, Frank would not hesitate to admit the superiority of his 
opponent; always, however, accompanying the admission with “1 did my 
best,” or, “ after a while, we'll try it again.” Frank's books seemed to be 
the common property of his friends, and when any one of the latter was 
kept in, ten to one you would see Harrison, after school, helping the unfor- 
tunate victim of discipline, in preparing the neglected lesson. On one oc- 
casion Frank had been ordered to attend school during a holyday, as a pun- 
ishment for having placed a needle, point upwards, in the chair of an as- 
sistant teacher, and we all expected to see him very down-hearted at being 
deprived of his projected frolick. No such thing, however, took place; 
and, to the surprise of all of us, he was seen trudging to comply with the 
teacher’s injunction with a face as blythe as blythe could be. On being 
asked how it was that he bore his disappointment so well he said, that it 
was all fair, he had run the risk when he played the trick, and having been 
detected he should pay the forfeit; but, “never mind,” added he, “I’ll 
fix him for it yet.” And he did fix him for it; for, some time after, the 
poor assistant, who had gone with the boys to bathe, was kept full three 
hours shivering in a cold wind that suddenly came up, his clothes having 
disappeared from the place where he had put them, through an agency of 
which Frank, it was thought, knew more than any body else. 

In due course of time Newcomb and Harrison left school, and many 
years elapsed before I had again the pleasure of seeing either of them. 
One day I had stopped at a village and was sauntering about, amusing 
myself with the lions of the place, when suddenly I saw my old acquaint- 
ance Newcomb advancing towards me. Five and twenty years had elaps- 
ed since I had last seen him ; but, with the exception of the change inci- 
dent to manhood, a very slight alteration had taken place in his appear- 
ance. His hair was a little grizzled, it is true, and time had chiselled 
here and there furrows known by the familiar name of crow's feet; but, 
on the whole, his expression retained its placid, quiet character; and his 
gait, although not quite so light and buoyant, was as regular and precise 
as ever. In approaching me he held out his hand and with a smile ex- 
pressed his pleasure at seeing me, in the same level well-regulated tone 
that had distinguished him when a lad of seventeen. “ Come,” said he, 
“you must go with me to my house, which is only a few yards distant, 
and I will introduce you to Mrs. Newcomb and the children, who will be 
glad to see my old class-fellow.” Accordingly I took his arm and in a 
short while we were at the door of his residence. On entering the parlor 
I was introduced to Mrs. N., a quiet lady, with a plump contented face, 
who, seated in her arm chair, was busied in reading. “Mrs. N.,” said 

my friend, “this is — , of whom you have heard me speak, who used 

to go to 's academy with me.” The lady arose from her seat and 

laying aside her book, held out her hand with well-bred civility, and told 
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me she was happy to see me, pointing at the same time to a comforta- 
ble stuffed chair that stood near, which she asked me to occupy. I sat 
down, and, in compliance with my request, Newcomb ran over the outline 
of his life, which may be repeated in a few words. He had married 
at the age of thirty, with a moderate income, and settled in the village 
where we then were, determined to withdraw himself from the hurly- 
burly of life. There he had remained, undisturbed by care of any kind, 
and had become the father of five healthy children, some of whom were 
seated at a side-table studying their lessons. He said he had been per- 
fectly happy, was a member of the church, and had had but few doctors* 
bills to pay. His hours had been spent in reading, except when he had 
been required to act as a juryman, and he had sustained the reputation of 
being the most domestic, even-tempered man in the town. So much for 
Newcomb’s equanimity; which, as might have been anticipated, was the 
fruit of easy circumstances and a careful avoidance of all participation in 
the doings of life, further than his little family-circle was concerned. He 
had no enemies, but as few friends ; and was as utterly useless in his day 
and generation as a thorough distaste for active employment could make 
him. 

During the same tour, chance led me to one of the many thriving towns, 
the rapid growth of which has constituted the boast of our country, and 
of the age of improvement in which we have the satisfaction to live. In 
stepping from my carriage at the door of the principal hotel, my ear was 
accosted with a hearty laugh, and a voice the tones of which immediately 
conjured up events long, long gone by. On looking up I beheld at a short 
distance from me a portly figure in conversation with a person evidently 
the intimate friend of the speaker, in whom I at once recognized my old 
play-fellow Frank Harrison. No sooner had his eye met mine than, 
springing forward, he caught my extended hand and exclaimed, “Why, 

my dear , is this you, — how happy I am to see you — how have 

you been?”— then turning to the servant, who was beginning to unstrap 
my trunk from the back of the carriage, he said, “stop my good lad, — not 
so fast — Mr. is going to my house.” Saying this he unceremo- 

niously placed his arm in mine, and telling the coachman to follow us, 
conducted me to his home which happened to be not far off. His pull at 
the bell was immediately answered by a fat, comfortable looking servant; 
behind whom were seen half a dozen ruddy faces, with sparkling eyes and 
flowing ringlets, that came to welcome “papa.” Without any regard to 
the presence of a stranger, each of these little rogues soon appropnated to 
him or herself a portion of Harrison’s person or dress, and m we went to 
a plainly but well furnished sitting room where a lady, still possessing the 
remains of great personal beauty, met us with a smile of hearty welcome. 
On seeing that her husband was accompanied by a stranger, she stopped, 
blushing slightly, but, on being told who I was, immediately advanced and 
gave her hand with the greatest cordiality. From Harrison I learned that 
his fate in life had been chequered with losses and disappointments. He 
had been uniformly engaged in active pursuits, and had suffered much by 
the want of honesty or ill-fortune of others; “but,” said he, “I never 
suffered my misfortunes to get the better of me. Thank God I have al- 
ways sustained the character of an upright man, and so long as I can do 
that I shall be contented, no matter what ill may await me. I will do all 
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the good I can, and if heaven spares to me my sweet wife here and these 
darling little ones, my cup of happiness will be full. We have now been 
married many years, and an unkind look or harsh word has never passed 
between us ; and with a happy home what right have I to murmur against 
Providence because I am not as rich as my neighbours ?” Then turning 
to his wife he said, “ Susan, my dear, our friend will make our house his 
home whilst he remains in town. I have much to show him, and I know 
that what may be wanting in elegance will be made up by the hearty wel- 
come that we shall give him.” Thus introduced I at once felt myself at 
home, and determined to remain with Harrison as he proposed. During 
my stay I learned that he had at one time been very wealthy, and at anoth- 
er exceedingly poor; but a buoyancy of spirit had uniformly attend- 
ed him, and the friends of his early life had adhered to him with a per- 
tinaciousness that gave the best evidence of the depth of their attach- 
ment. After a few days spent in the bosom of his family-circle, I left 
Harrison’s house firmly persuaded that the equanimity that springs from 
purity of motive, and superiority over the ills of life, is the best gift with 
which our Maker can endow us. How different was the evenness of 
temper of these two individuals. That of Newcomb resembled the still- 
ness of the stagnant pool, whilst that of Harrison might be compared to 
the steady flow of the noble river that enriches the country through which 
it passes. 


“is it time?” or, 

THE HEROINE OF THE TYROL. 


A STORY FOUNDED ON FiCT< 


My regiment* was quartered in the ancient town of Trent from the year 
1806, when the Tyrol was annexed to the realm of Bavaria, until 1809 ; 
and the latter part of this period will ever exist in my recollection, as 
the most eventful epoch I have hitherto encountered. 

The Bavarian sway, as is well known, was exceedingly unpopular 
throughout the newly incorporated country; and, in consequence, our 
sojourn was none of the pleasantest: in fact, for a long time we were se- 
duously cut by the inhabitants of Trent and its neighborhood ; and when 
at length they condescended to notice us at all, it was most frequently to 
pick a quarrel, and to show their teeth at least, if they dared not bite . 

It will readily be imagined, that this state of things was particularly 
irksome to a party chiefly Consisting of young officers eager in the pursuit 
of diversion, and wearied with the monotony of a garrison life. We were 
compelled to contract our enjoyments within a very narrow circle, which 
almost prohibited the chance of variety ; when, one evening, after a jovial 
mess it was proposed by two or three of the most volatile amongst us, 
that we should, at any risk, assist at a soiree which we had heard was to 
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be given the same night, at a mansion within a mile or two of the town. 
This mad-headed project was adopted— despite the remonstrances of the 
more sober, and reflecting of our cloth — by myself and some half dozen 
other swaggering, or rather staggering youths, who modestly deemed 
themselves the elite of his Bavarian Majesty's — regiment of light 
dragoons. 

Amidst continued and boisterous merriment at the idea of a Tyrolese 
assemblee , we pursued our route, and reaching the chateau, penetrated, ere 
the wonder-stricken domestic had time to announce us, into the principal 
salon , which, to our surprise, was filled with a company apparently as 
well-dressed and well-bred as might on an average be found at the con- 
versazioni of Munich itself. Our sudden and unexpected presence seem* 
ed to paralyze the whole assemblage ; and many eyes were turned upon 
us as glaring as those of Tybalt at the intrusion of the hostile Montagues* 
As in that instance, however, so now, the host — a benevolent and sensi- 
ble man — betook himself to soften matters ; and politely advancing, both 
welcomed and invited us to sit. «We had prepared ourselves for every 
circumstance save one — which one was precisely that I have just rela- 
ted. We should infallibly, flushed as we were with wine, have persisted 
in exchanging some chit-chat with the country belles, even had we been 
subsequently obliged to retreat, sword in hand to our quarters. But thus 
received by the master of the house, our heroism fell fruitless, and we 
certainly cut but a sorry figure : it was fortunate that one of our party 
possessed presence of mind enough to extricate himself and comrades 
from so embarrassing a dilemma. 

In candid terms, he begged pardon of the host for our unauthorized and 
unmannerly intrusion; pleaded, in excuse, the miserable monotony of our 
quarters ; appealed to the ladies indulgently to step forward as peace- 
makers between us and their male friends ; and, in short, succeeded in 
placing all parties finally on easy and good-humored terms. 

Amongst the numerous damsels present, one in particular attracted and 
fixed my notice. She was very young; but her whole contour, and the 
sweet intellectuality of her countenance, impelled me to devote to her my 
entire attention ; nor did the fair Dorothea — for so I found she was called 
— seemed disposed to repel these advances. In fact, the whole of the 
company grew more and more sociable, with one solitary exception— that 
of an individual called Rusen, whose dark complexion and wily features 
looked more Italian than German, and formed a striking contrast to the 
smiling, sunny aspect of Dorothea. It was indeed difficult to imagine 
that any thing could exist in common between two persons apparently so 
opposite : but I observed that in proportion to the increase of my familiar* 
ity with the latter, the sinister countenance of Rusen waxed more and 
more gloomy. 

The lady evidently remarked this change ; and when it became so pal* 
pable as not to be mistaken, she made up to him, and tried sundry little 
arts and enticements to win him back to complacency. This undoubtedly 
looked like love ; and the strange suspicion was confirmed by a by-stand- 
er, who, on the young lady’s quitting my neighbourhood, laughingly said, 
“Take heed; you will incur the vengeance of Rusen, who is a scheming 
sort of a fellow, if you continue to flirt with his betrothed .” The words 
sounded unaccountably ; for even at that moment, as I gazed on the pair, 
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her anxious agitated manner bore rather the semblance of fear than affec- 
tion. Indeed, from a feeling I could scarcely define, I resolved that this 
alleged contract should not prevent my offering to escort the fair one 
home — which, when the hour of separation arrived, I accordingly took 
occasion to do. She declined the offer with a bland smile. I did not 
press it under the circumstances, but turned away to saunter once more 
through the rooms. On returning however toward the spot, my surprise 
was great to see Dorothea still seated there, alone, and apparently much 
chagrined. “Captain,” said she as I approached, and striving to assume 
a tone of gaiety, “ I fear you will accuse me of caprice, but were your 
offer now repeated, I should accept it.” Of course I lost no time in prof- 
iting by this alteration, and having summoned Dorothea’s attendant, we 
at once set forward for her home, which I understood to be at some little 
distance on the Botzen road. 

The night was dark and the streets deserted. The domestic preceded 
Us with a torch, and by its rays I could perceive that my companion’s feat- 
ures were thoughtful and abstracted. To all my efforts to engage her in 
conversation, she answered by monosyllables ; until at length she sudden- 
ly exclaimed, “ Captain Lieber, I am now near home, and have no further 
cause to dread interruption or molestation. You, on the contrary, being un- 
fortunately a Bavarian, (and I thought I could detect a sigh as she spoke,) 
are obnoxious to many around us. I entreat you therefore, to return to 
your quarters ; do so as expeditiously and quietly as may be, and forget 
a weakness which has possibly caused me to lead you into peril. ” She 
uttered these words, though whisperingly. with much earnestness; and, as 
if to give them greater force, at the same time pressed my arm with fervor. 
That pressure thrilled through my heart; but its effect was different from 
what she had intended, for I was the more determined to escort her safely 
to her door. 

On reaching the ch&teau, we found it enveloped in darkness and si- 
lence, but Dorothea having, knocked at a window, it was gently opened, 
and after a moment’s whispering, a large cloak, and slouched hat were 
handed out to her. “Take these,” said she to me, “ disguise may now 
be necessary. They will serve to conceal your uniform and your cap. M 

“ What dread you then ? ” I inquired, somewhat startled. “ We Bava- 
rians and the Tyrolese now form one people : we are not at war with each 
other, and even the peasantry will soon become friendly to a government 
which requires nothing but order and submission to lawful power.” 

“ Lawful power, ” responded the lovely rebel, “can proceed neither 
from the sword nor pen — from the issue of battles nor negociations of 
peace.” 

“ From whence, then, does it proceed?” 

“From the will of the people. But I must not argue with you,” pur- 
sued she smiling; “all I seek just now is a sound night’s repose, which 
I am sure you will not, by neglecting my caution, deprive me of.” 

By way of answer, I enveloped myself in the ample folds of the mantle. 
I raised her delicate little hands to my lips ; and, tempted by her acqui- 
escence, exclaimed, “You are obeyed; but ere I go, dear Dorothea, tell 
me — are you indeed betrothed to that gloomy-looking Rusen?” 

“Yes no!” replied she, and rusning into the house put a stop to 

all further communication. 
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Transported with an indistinct emotion of hope, I quitted the dwelling 
of the lovely Tyrolese, and commenced my journey homewards. For 
awhile my imagination wandered into all sorts of delightful prospects for 
the future, until the obscurity of the path recalled me to the passing mo- 
ment. I fancied that, through the prevailing gloom, I could distinguish, 
in the distance, the faint lights of the little town of Trent; and thus en- 
couraged, was walking briskly onward, when my progress was arrested 
by coming close upon a human figure apparently mantled like myself, and 
gliding forwards with noiseless steps. Whilst listening for some signs of 
fife from this object, it suddenly disappeared. I paused in surprise ; and 
a moment after, a voice behind me murmured softly, “Is it time?” In- 
stinctively disguising my tones, I replied, “Time to be snug in bed, 
friend on which the challenger, as if mistaking in the party he had ad- 
dressed, without another word retired. 

There was something about this circumstance, coupled with the pre- 
ceding ones, that I did not altogether like — particularly as I thought I re- 
cognized, in the voice I had just heard, that of Rusen . Grasping the hilt 
of my sabre, I struck out of the main road, and took a bye-path, which, 
at the expense of a little detour , might, I conceived, save me from the haz- 
ard of being waylaid. This path led through some conventual ruins, and 
I resolved on reaching them, to play the sentinel for a few minutes, and 
reconnoitre before I penetrated further into the valley before me. I thread- 
ed my way among the rotting walls cautiously and in silence— and it was 
well I did so, or I should have stumbled right upon a man, who, with fold- 
ed arms, was leaning against a parapet. He must have been dozing, for 
the next moment he started at the voice of a person (who approached from 
another quarter) uttering the question I had before heard, “Is it time? ,, 
The voice was certainly Rusen’ s, and his interlocutor answered with the 
word, “Salum!” 

“ Has he passed you?” inquired Rusen. 

“No: not a mouse could nave gone by me unobserved,” rejoined the 
watchful sentinel, “much less an accursed Bavarian.” 

“Come back with me then to the high road, and we will go onward, 
for he cannot be much longer, and the more distant we are from the town, 
the better.” 

The conspirators (whose purpose was now evident) retired, and as soon 
as their footsteps grew feint in the distance, I emerged from the friendly 
buttress which had concealed me, and hastened, with returning confi- 
dence, to my quarters. 

On inquiry, next morning, I learnt that Rusen was a native of Verona, 
but possessed of great property and influence in the neighborhood of Bot- 
zen. He was considered as the accepted lover of Dorothea, who howev- 
er, it was generally suspected, in receiving his addresses, was swayed more 
by political motives than the hope of connubial happiness. This remark- 
able young creature, at that time just budding forth a delicate and fragile 
maiden, had distinguished herself three years previously, when her coun- 
try fell into the hands of Bavaria, by her ingenuity in suggesting continu- 
al obstacles to the domination of the Bavarian government. Yet, urged 
by my hopes, I could not help imagining (from the interest she took in my 
preservation) that her hostility to my native land was either decreased, or 
had been exaggerated. 
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Some time elapsed, after these occurrences, ere I could again obtain an 
interview with Dorothea. Meanwhile, I one evening received orders to 
escort with my troop a supply of money to Botzen. As I must pass her 
father’s chateau on the route, I resolved at all hazards to attempt to see 
the object of so many both of my waking and sleeping thoughts. I there- 
fore gave instructions to my lieutenant so await me at a village a little fur- 
ther on, and dismounting struck into a circuitous path which led to the 
hall-door of the mansion. Finding this open, I was in the act of present- 
ing myself unannounced in the parlor, when I was fixed to the spot by 
the startling voice of Rusen. — “ To-morrow night , then!" he exclaimed 
to some other person in the apartment, “ to-morrow night, in the Solum 
Castle ! if 

“Agreed — but stay — hear me!” and I recognized the tones of Doro- 
thea. 

I recollect not the precise train of thoughts that whirled through my 
brain — there was something of jealousy— of disappointment— of indigna- 
tion ; when my consciousness flowed again in a clear stream, I found ray- 
self in full gallop after my troop in advance. 

Upon our return the following afternoon, I shifted the quarters of my 
company to the village Salum, and having seen both men and horses prop- 
erly billeted, crossed, towards twilight, a wild and terrific chasm, forming 
one of the natural defences of the ruined castle which towered high over- 
head, its turrets glowing with the rays of the setting sun, whilst beneath 
all was quickly becoming immersed in gloom. Having never beheld these 
majestic remains at so favorable a moment, I was for some time absorbed 
by the contemplation: from this reverie, however, I was aroused by the 
sudden apparition of a young mountaineer, who leapt from crag to crag 
with inconceivable agility. To avoid any risk of insult from the peasan- 
try, I had laid aside my regimental dress, and therefore watched the boy’s 
progress, heedless whether or not he should be followed by a train. He 
passed swiftly as the wind, but in passing threw toward me a scrap of pa- 
per, which he took from a small basket on his arm. I eagerly examined 
it, but found nothing more than the enigmatical words — “’Tis time!” 

I turned over and over in my mind the probable meaning of these em- 
phatic syllables. Their reference to Rusen’ s mysterious question was 
palpable; but what did both conjointly imply? Although the Tyrolese 
were known to be generally disaffected to their existing rulers, yet no ev- 
idences had been given of open and organized hostility. It is true — for 
my suspicions now aggravated every occurrence I could not thoroughly 
explain — that I had latterly observed several groups of persons engaged 
in close and anxious conversation ; and, in one instance, saw a consider- 
able body of men fixing their eyes intently on the summit of Salum Cas- 
tle ; but these were vague circumstances, which yielded no positive de- 
duction. 

What was to be done ? At first, I felt strongly disposed to return to the 
village and get my troops under arms ; but my interest to discover wheth- 
er Rusen and Dorothea met at so strange a time, and in so strange a place, 
was unconquerable, heightened too by their manifest connexion with what 
I now began to consider a watchword. I resolved finally, since I was so 
far on the road, to satisfy myself first in this matter, and then hasten tq 
Salum and Trent and take the necessary precautions. 
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Accordingly, I pushed on my way, nor relaxed in my pace, although I 
had to struggle with sundry steep ascents and rude crags, until I found 
myself at the foot of the immense rock whereon the castle stands. The 
grand difficulty now was, to discover the direct rough-hewn flight of steps 
leading up to the structure, in seeking which I explored the entire cir- 
cumference, and lost so much time that it had grown dusk all round me. 
What my sensations were during this interval it is impossible to describe ! 

Thus situated, my quick ear detected the voice of Rusen. It sounded 
from beyond a projecting corner of the cliff. Favored by the darkness, I 
groped round, and had scarce doubled the point when the transient gleam 
of a lantern fell on three figures, in whom I recognized Rusen, Dorothea, 
and a female whom I did not remember to have seen before. This mo- 
mentary light likewise enabled me to attain a spot whence I could hear , 
at least whatever passed. 

Complete silence was maintained by all three for some time — and in 
the doubtful light their outlines reminded me of a group of marble statues. 
“Hear me,” at length exclaimed Rusen in a rough and angered voice, 
“and let us fully understand each other. I am, as you know, not a Ty- 
rolese. I have no personal feelings to gratify by setting this unhappy 
country in a blaze. On the contrary, those peaceful plans of commerce 
which have brought me hither thrive best when public tranquillity is es- 
tablished. If, therefore, I stand committed to this confederacy, and throw 
into the scale my money, influence, and credit, my reward must be ren- 
dered certain. Pronounce therefore the word, Dorothea; say that to-mor- 
row you will be my wife, and this moment will I spring up the rocky 
height. Speak clearly and firmly ; for no longer, and least of all, here t 
here will I be trifled with.” 

A few moments elapsed ere Dorothea answered, and when she did, her 
tones were so faint and tremulous that it was quite impossible to distin- 
guish them. “ She has consented,” exclaimed the other female ; “ up then,, 
if you be a man!” 

So intense was my excitement that the whole scene was, as it were, 
branded upon my heart. The parties moved away, and with stealthy pace 
I followed. A minute after, the light was seen ascending, as if spontane- 
ously, the face of the cliff. Its position enabled me to hit upon the steps, 
which, without a moment’s hesitation, I began to mount. They were al- 
most perpendicular — slippery and dangerous ; but, as if by instinct, my 
feet fixed themselves firmly in the friendly cavities. I quickly gained 
upon the light, whilst I felt my strength redoubled by that tigerlike feel- 
ing which works on man when he finds almost within his grasp a deadly 
foe. Immediately above us was a narrow platform running round the base 
of the building, and here I overtook my rival. 

My advancing footsteps induced him to turn in surprise, and at the same 
instant I rushed on him and seized him by the throat. “ Jesu Maria!” 
cried he, as his fingers convulsively sought some firm hold upon me, “ Is 
it not time?” 

“Yes!” I rejoined, “it is time!” and as the gleam of the lantern show- 
ed him my features, his own expressed a mingled feeling of exultation and 
horror. “In the name of the king,” I pursued, “I apprehend you as a 
traitor. — Will you resign yourself my prisoner?” 

“ Never!” snouted he. 

41 
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“Then down with you!” and with my collected strength I dragged him 
to the brink of the precipice. 

The Italian struggled desperately, and we hung together for several 
minutes over the abyss. A complexity of passions nerved my arm. Per- 
sonal antipathy to the man, loyalty to my king, love of Dorothea, all com- 
bined to animate me ; but my antagonist possessed considerable muscular 
strength, and I doubt whether the issue would have been successful for 
me, had he not relaxed his hold in order to draw a poignard. This action 
was fatal to the unfortunate Rusen. I had obtained considerable celebri- 
ty in wrestling, with which manly exercise we often beguiled a wearisome 
hour in garrison, and the instant he loosed his grip, I got my foot between 
his, and fairly tripped him up. 

He fell heavily and headlong from the platform upon the mass of rock 
beneath, uttering a piercing yell. I stood a moment almost petrified ; but 
having recovered from this stupor, my next step was to descend again the 
rocky stairs and discover whether my victim yet lived. On reaching the 
spot whereon he had fallen, I found already there Dorothea and her friend, 
bending with speechless horror over the motionless body of Rusen, at 
whose breast the lantern still remained suspended and unextinguished. 

“Are you here, captain?” exclaimed Dorothea, half shrieking: “merci- 
ful heaven, is this a dream?” 

“ Let us think of it hereafter but as one,” replied I. — “You, at any rate, 
must have no share in this scene of crime and death.” 

She answered not, but knelt and unloosened the lamp from the body of 
Rusen. “ Leave me, leave me, Captain Lieber. I must hence, to obey 
the call of a sacred duty. As poor Rusen, alas ! no longer lives to perform 
it, I must complete his intention!” 

“Dorothea!” exclaimed I, “this is the language of madness. You are 
at present strongly excited, and not able to think for yourself. I must there- 
fore insist on conducting you from this accursed spot. Come, let us be- 
gone! my duty summons me away.” 

“What duty?” rejoined she, firmly but sadly. “You go to be the 
means of betraying, perhaps to death, the ill-fated being you have said 
you loved.” 

“ Never, by heaven !” cried I : “not by a word, not by a look.” 

“But there may be other witnesses of this transaction, and ” she 

paused a moment, and then resumed “In the centre turret of the 

castle above us are deposited certain papers which I am resolved to de- 
molish with the flame of this lamp: otherwise I cannot rest in peace.” 

“If that be all, I will accomplish it. Give me the lamp.” 

“ You, oaptain!” — and she shuddered as she spoke. 

“Nay, dearest Dorothea, hesitate no longer: time presses.” 

The maiden wrung her hands and wept aloud. 

“Do you fear,” resumed I, scarce knowing what I said, “that I should 
examine the papers, and betray their contents?” 

“I confess that is my fear,” she replied lingeringly. 

“Shall I then swear not to do so?” 

“No, but promise by your honor, by your love for me, that when you 
have ascended the turret, and found the packet which is placed upon a 
small box on a flat stone near its top, you will — without looking for any 
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inscription — instantly burn both box and packet, and watch their gradual 
consumption to ashes. Do you promise this?” 

“ I do, on the honor of a soldier.” 

The agitating occurrences of the night had thrown my mind into a state 
of chaos. I was incapable at the moment of any connected train of thought, 
and my predominant feeling was the renewed hope of at length attaining 
Dorotheas heart and hand. 

I seized the lamp from the grasp of the heroic though trembling girl, 
and having once more climbed the precipitous step, gained its pinnacle 
without accident. I felt dizzy for a moment on reaching the level from 
whence the unfortunate Rusen had been dashed ; but with unflinching 
resolution waded over broken stones and rubbish, until I was at the foot 
of the ruined central tower. — Its winding-stair was imperfect and dilapi- 
dated, and I was half dead with fatigue ere I had reached the top. — The 
fresh air, however, which then blew unimpeded over my head, did much 
to revive me, and at length I approached the mysterious packet. It was 
deposited on a stone which projected a little from the wall. 

True to my promise, I averted my eyes whilst applying the flame to 
the objects mentioned. The paper, however, having probably become 
damp, would not readily ignite, and I was thus unwillingly forced to turn 
and look toward the stone whereon it rested, when I perceived its surface 
to be — completely blank ! 

An icy coldness shot through every vein as I made this discovery. — 
Meantime, the paper had taken fire, and as it blazed, emitted sundry sparks 
as if from gunpowder; and having communicated to the box beneath, im- 
mediately a huge column of blue flame ascended, steadily, high into the 
air. 

My mental perceptions became clear on the instant. All traces of con- 
fusion vanished from my brain, and the whole truth was at once developed. 
With sudden impulse and supematual strength, I drew the stone from the 
wall, and hurled it, box and all, into the void below: but it was too late!- — 
the signal was given. From the summit of every hill, far and near, fires 
arose, as if simultaneously, tossing about their flames like so many hell- 
spirits, in the blackness of night, replying to each other’s call. The next 
moment were heard the drums of the infantry, and the trumpets of the 
dragoons, and these were quickly succeeded by the thunder of small arms 
and cannon which echoed from valley to valley. 

How I descended, first the turret, and then the rock, I have not the 
most distant knowledge. Tearing myself from the outstretched arms of 
Dorothea, I sprang like a maniac into the village. Alas! I iust arrived 
in time to see my brave fellows, surrounded and overwhelmed, cut to pie* 
ces by armed peasantry. Every where around was shouted the signal 
ciy — “ It is time!” On that fatal night the Tyrol was lost to Bavana! 

Struck by a bullet I fell ; and when, after great and protracted suffering* 
I was once more enabled to conceive what passed around me, I found 
the mountain-land restored into the arms of Austria, and recognized in my 
nurse its heroic patriot, Dorothea; who— hostilities having ceased and no 
further national jealousy existing between us — shortly afterwards became 
my wife. 
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From the Methodist Protestant. 

FATHER WE TURN TO THEE. 


BY A. J. WEDDLE. 


When spring its beauteous mantle throws. 
O’er fields just white before with snows ; 
And clothes the varied hills with green, — 
Then gazing on the lovely scene. 

With spirit’s light 
Father we turn to Thee. 

And when the even’s bounteous Sun, 

His vernal work has kindly done ; 

And o’er the valley’s verdant flow 
Summer reflects its ardent glow, 

From scenes so bright 
Father we turn to Thee. 

When o’er the flow’ry plain so fair 
Autumn hath thrown his mantle sear. 

We listen to the cheerless blast 
Driving the old leaves wild and fast ; 

Yet still the same 
Father we turn to Thee. 

And when the howling tempest sweep. 

And want’s unsheltered children weep 
By Winter’s piercing cold oppressed. 

Till sighing o’er their lot distressed ; 

Then sad from these 
Father we turn to Thee. 

Yes, Holy, Just, Indulgent God, 

Earth’s seasons roll before thy sod ; 

Thy hand hath bared the wint’ry ground. 
And Thou hast spread the verdure round. 
With songs of praise 
Father we turn to Thee. 

And when our hearts have withered here. 
And Death’s cold tread of doom is near. 
Then bursting from our mortal cell 
We’ll bid Earth’s sorrowing wilds farewell; 
Then ransomed free 
Father we’ll come to Thee. 
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THE CARPENTER’S APPRENTICE. 


Continued from page 363* 


There is something peculiarly engaging in modest worth, particularly 
when associated with youth and poverty. To see a young man, in the 
humbler walks of life, taking for his guide high moral principle and mark- 
ing out for himself a line of conduct, the effect of which must be to cut 
him off from the ordinary sports and enjoyments of those with whom he 
is necessarily brought into daily contact, never fails to enlist in his behalf 
the sympathies of the good and the high minded, and to lay the founda- 
tion of deep and enduring esteem. Long after Williams left me, I occu- 
pied myself in reflecting upon and admiring the sterling worth which 
could, under circumstances so discouraging, pursue its high purposes not- 
withstanding the jeers and taunts to which its possessor would naturally 
be exposed from those who, feeling their own inferiority, would be dis- 
posed to heap ridicule on a purity and nobleness of sentiment of which 
they could form no just estimate. The more I thought of my young friend 
the more firmly did I resolve to take an active interest in his destinies, and 
promote to the utmost of my power, the happiness and prosperity of one 
who was evidently formed to do honor to his kind. Among the many 
points which I found to admire in the character of young Williams none 
gave me more pleasure, than the self-denial imposed upon himself, in 
keeping from the object of his affections all knowledge of the true state 
of his feelings, because, in the betrayal of his sentiments he might do an 
injury to the man to whom he felt himself bound by ties of gratitude. — 
From the observations which I had been able to make on the peculiari- 
ties of Mr. Thompson I was led to fear that, however well disposed towards 
his apprentice, there might be some difficulty in reconciling him to the 
thought of making him his son-in-law. It required no uncommon saga- 
city to discover that Mary was the cherished object of her father’s pride 
and affection. She had always been sent to the most expensive schools 
and instructed in all those branches of education which, under the denom- 
ination of ornamental, are usually confined to young ladies whose rank 
in life entitles them to figure in the fashionable world. There was no 
gratification however costly which was withheld from her, and every 
whim was consulted with a promptness th^t shewed the fondness of the 
doating parent. Great as these indulgences were, however, they did not 
seem to make any deep impression on the dispositions of Mary, in whom 
personal charms of a very high order were united to a sweetness and even- 
ness of temper that made her the favorite of all who knew her. Her play- 
mates were devotedly attached to her, and the daughters of several of our 
wealthiest citizens were proud to number her among their especial friends 
and seek on all occasions for the society of the carpenter’s daughter. — 
Were I possessed of the powers of some of our writers of romances I would 
endeavour to describe in detail the beauties of her person, but as I lay no 
claim to the talent that gilds all it touches, I shall content myself with a 
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brief notice of her appearance. At the age of sixteen she was a little 
above the common height, with a delicate sylph-like figure, every move- 
ment of which was perfectly unstudied but as exquisitely graceful as it 
was artless. Her dark brown hair fell in rich glossy ringlets down her 
shoulders and her full hazel eye shone with an intelligence, mingled with 
good humor, that were the admiration of every beholder. In her step she 
resembled the startled fawn, as light and as active, and when, excited by 
exercise, she tripped by with her bonnet hanging carelessly over her arm 
and her cheek glowing with a richness in which the rose and the lily 
seemed to contend for the superiority, she might well have been mistaken 
for an impersonation of the fabled Hebe on her errands of delight. With 
every inducement to pay particular attention to her attire, she seemed to 
regard it as a matter of secondary moment; and, although uniformly dres- 
sed with the most exquisite taste, there was a plainness and simplicity in 
her habiliments that were beautifully emblematic of the pure and refined 
spirit of the wearer. Lovely as was her character in her limited inter* 
course with the world, it was still more winning and attractive within the 
domestic circle. Sweet tempered and obedient, the will of her parents 
seemed to be her only rule of conduct, and although she could not have 
failed to observe the commonness, not to say coarseness of their manners 
when compared with her own, she never manifested the slightest degree 
of that impatience of control, which among young ladies of her age is too 
frequently regarded as nothing more than a manifestation of proper spirit* 
With all this there was no want of sensibility about her. The tale of dis- 
tress never failed to cause the tear-drop to start responsive to her eye, 
whilst the voice of mirth and gaiety was sure to find its echo in her joy- 
ous although not boisterous laugh. Even now my old heart warms, when 
I think of the lovely creature as she still presents herself to the eye of 
memory, and strange would it have been, if my young friend had been 
proof against so much loveliness, mingled with such genuine excellence. 

It so happened that on the morning after my interview with Williams, 
Mr. Thompson was obliged to leave town for some days, and consequent- 
ly no opportunity occurred on which I could make known to him the state 
of affairs with his apprentice. In the meanwhile I met now and then with 
Ned, who continued to resort to my library for the books for which he had 
occasion. The poor fellow was evidently ill at ease, but never adverted 
to the subject of the conversation detailed in our last chapter. Once, in- 
deed, when I shook hands with him, I ventured to ask how Mary was. 
The mention of her name made the blood rush to his cheeks, and I could 
feel his hand tremble within mine, whilst in a subdued tone he thanked 
me for the enquiry, and assured me that he would have spoken to me 
about her oftener, “but,” said he, “I am afraid to trust myself, and try to 
think of her as little as I can help.” He then added, “to forget her is im- 
possible, and although I know that it is folly to love, I feel that without her 
death would be a blessing, if my poor dear mother did not stand in need 
of my services.” 

It so happened that about the time of which I speak there was a young 
man of the name of Hamilton who became a constant visiter at the house 
of Mr. Thompson. He was a fine looking fellow, dressed well, and had 
a good deal of the air of a man of fashion. His father had been a me- 
chanic, but had retired, some years before, from business, with an ample 
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independence. Having but one son he had resolved to make a gentleman of 
him, and with that view had given him a first-rate education, and placed 
him in a lawyer’s office. The young man was amiable in his disposition, 
and possessed a fair share of talent of the lighter sort. He scribbled poe- 
try and read Bulwer; was a good horseman, and was well posted in the 
Magazine literature of the day, on which he discoursed with flippancy — 
not unmingled with a dash of self-esteem. He had met Mary at the 
house of a mutual acquaintance, and had been very much struck with her 
personal and intellectual charms — in a word, he had fallen in love with 
her. The attentions of young Hamilton had not passed unobserved by 
the watchful eye of Mary’s father; and it was evident that his visits gave 
the old man great satisfaction. More than once Mr. T. had been observ- 
ed to leave the room, when the young lawyer came in, as would appear, 
for the purpose of affording him a fair opportunity to converse with Mary, 
to whom he had frequently spoken in terms of general but warm com- 
mendation of his manners and talents. To the young lady herself Ham- 
ilton’s visits were agreeable. He talked of the new books and of the par- 
ties, loved music and conversed most pleasantly about men and things, 
and in this way made himself acceptable. In her intercourse with this 
new friend Maiy was perfectly at her ease, and when it was whispered 
to her that in him she was likely to have a serious admirer, she laughed 
most heartily at the thought of such a man’s being in love with any one 
else but himself. There was one individual in the family of Thompson 
to whom the visits of Hamilton caused the most painful anxiety, and that 
individual was our young friend Ned. His natural shrewdness enabled 
him to see at once that to such a man as Mr. Thompson the marriage of 
Maiy to young Hamilton had much to recommend it; and although his 
knowledge of Mary’s disposition and character assured him that it was 
not probable that such a person as Hamilton would win her affections, he 
feared lest her deference for the wishes of her parents might make her 
overlook her own feelings in her anxiety to gratify their’ s. Added to 
this, the consciousness of his own poverty, and the humbleness of his 
origin, when compared with the brilliant expectations of Hamilton, con- 
tributed to make even his buoyant spirit despond, and he became every 
day more and more thoughtful. Just at this time an occurrence took 
place which, although in itself of but little importance, should be men- 
tioned as calculated to throw some light on the character of our hero. It 
happened that as Ned was passing down street one evening, young Ham- 
ilton, who was on the opposite side, was assailed by a party of rude fel- 
lows who, under the excitement of liquor were, as they termed it, “set- 
ting the town to rights.” In attempting to pass the party, Hamilton had 
inadvertently come into contact with one of them, and although he imme- 
diately turned round and expressed his regret at having done so, the apo- 
l°gy for a row was too good to be permitted to pass. Hamilton was im- 
mediately surrounded, and it was very evident that he was on the eve of 
being assaulted by at least a half dozen of the bullies. It was moonlight, 
and Ned, who on ordinary occasions would have passed on, was enabled 
to recognize in the object of the attack, his rival for Mary’s affections. In 
a moment he had crossed the street, and dashing through the crowd of as- 
sailants placed himself alongside of Hamilton, to whom he spoke a word 
or two of encouragement, and then advancing on the ruffian who stood in 
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front, gave him a blow which felled him to the ground. The person struck 
happened to be the leader of the band, and the promptness with which 
he had been overcome had the effect of damping the spirit of his fellows. 
Instead of continuing the assault they sought safety in flight, whilst Wil- 
liams, offering his arm to Hamilton, escorted him beyond the reach of 
any renewal of their brutality. 

(To be continued.) 


THE MARCH OF LIFE. 

We are hastening on, we are hastening on, 

To the voiceless chambers that lie beneath — 

To the sleep of the years that are vanished and gone. 

To the silent halls of darkness and death ! 

Like the instant flashing — the fitful light 
Of the passing meteors in their flight ; 

Like the sunset hues of the summer’s eve. 

Like the forms that in fancy’s loom we weave. 

Like the flowers that blush at the opening day, 

We are blushing, and blooming, and fading away ! 

Through life’s checkered mazes of joy and wo. 

Through the grief and the gloom of this vale below. 

With the fair and the brave, the proud and the just. 

We are hastening to dust — we are hastening to dust! 

Ye plumed band of the strong and the brave. 

With your banners that stream on the breezes unfurled. 

With your burnished swords and plumes that wave. 

And your shouts that frighten the trembling world ; 

With your battles that burst like a flaming flood. 

And pour out the gathered tides of blood ; 

With your red cannon’s wrath and war that make 
The mountains, the vallies, the ocean quake : 

With your red arms and uplifted lance. 

And your blackened brow, and your fearful glance, 

’Midst the sabre’s stroke and the dagger’s thrust 
Ye are hastening to dust ! ye are hastening to dust ! 

Bain bow. 
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English Mission.— We are enabled to announce that the Brethem to 
\vhom were entrusted the performance of the important duties connected 
with the above mission, presented themselves to the Board of Directors at 
Manchester on the 10th of May, and were formally introduced to the A. 
M. C. at Wigan on the 17th. Their reception was marked by great at- 
tention and respect from the whole body: the object of the mission was 
laid before it, in appropriate addresses and was referred to a Sub-Com- 
mittee consisting of D. G. M. Richmond, P. G. M. Peiser, P* P. G. M. 
Powell and Cor. Sec. Shadwell. The negociations were conducted both 
orally and in writing between the Deputation and the Sub-Committee and 
presented many points of extreme difficulty owing to the contrasting dif- 
ferences in the organic frame of the Order in the two jurisdictions, inci- 
dent to the forms of the national governments) and other local peculiari- 
ties. Propositions were made and rejected, until the Deputation propos- 
ed the adoption of the five degrees and colours known as the work of 1826, 
leaving the initiatory an open question. To this the Sub-Corn, had acced- 
ed ; but, adjourning with the initiatory the lectures of the five degrees 
for revision, to which there could be no serious objection. The conces- 
sion was, however, coupled with a condition which the deputation felt 
themselves unauthorised to agree to, had they coincided in its propriety, 
viz: “That the G. L. of the U. S. make an uniform law binding on all 
Subordinate Lodges within the limits of her jurisdiction (without regard 
to the State Grand Lodges) to receive to membership) without vote , all 
English Brothers with cards (the form of which to be hereafter agreed on, 
and to be common to both jurisdictions) on the payment of 10s. 6d. sterl- 
ing.” — The negociation, at the latest advices per Great Western had thus 
taken an unexpected turn on ^question of comparatively trifling import- 
ance ; but one, on which the Deputation were not empowered to act, and 
therefore could not consider in any other manner than to protest against its 
introduction into the pending question. 

Much interest is manifested by the brethren at large in Great Britain in 
favor of an amicable settlement of differences between the two jurisdic- 
tions; — large crowds were continually surrounding the place of meeting, 
and exhibiting the utmost impatience at the tardy manner in which the 
dipUmalique were conducted. This session of the A. M. C. is represent- 
ed as having been more numerously attended than any previous one,— 
42 
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consisting of nearly four hundred members, and from all parts of the king- 
dom ; Scotland has sent fifty and Wales thirty members. But its very un- 
wieldy size does not retard the operation of business ; as, generally, every 
thing is settled by sub-committees and merely reported (or confirmation. 
The sub-committee on the American mission have the whole business in 
hand, and there is but little doubt that whatever they may report will be 
adopted by the A. M. C. 


Few can understand or property estimate the troubles by which an ed- 
itor is, of necessity, surrounded. Even under the most propitious cir- 
cumstances, the situation of the conductor of a public journal is one of 
perplexity and anxiety. Naturally desirous that the work under his charge 
shall command the approval of its readers, by the variety of its contents 
and the judgment ana taste displayed in the selection and arrangement 
of them, he is ever on the look out lest some untoward circumstance may 
occur to mar his plans. If the above remarks be correct with reference 
to a work the character of which is general, they apply with still greater 
force when the production is addressed to any particular description of 
readers. In the first place the field for selection or remark is very much 
narrowed down and the difficulty of treating a limited number of top- 
icks, without incurring the charge of sameness, is increased in pro- 
portion. In the second place the editor is apprehensive lest he may 
come in conflict with the prejudices of his readers and thus render him- 
self obnoxious to their censure. It not unfrequently happens that the 
conductor of a work of the description of which we speak, is made re- 
sponsible for the sentiments of contributors, when, if the truth were 
known, he is adverse to them, and he has the mortification to find him- 
self regarded as the propagator of opinions entirely at variance with his 
own. In addition to the annoyances of which we have spoken, there are 
others of a secondary but nevertheless a perplexing character. Regular- 
ity of publication being an object of primary importance, there is always 
room for apprehension that communications will not be received in prop- 
er time, and, even should they be in season, it sometimes happens that the 
same subject has suggested itself to more than one of those from whom ar- 
ticles are received, and thus it becomes necessary either to incur the im- 
putation of sameness or to give offence by postponement We speak of 
these things that our readers may be aware of the difficulties by which 
we are attended and induced to extend to us a due degree of toleration 
and forbearance, and we trust that should the “Covenant” prove on any 
occasion less acceptable than it should be, our failure to please will be re- 
ferred to causes beyond our control, rather than any want of desire on our 
part to make it all that the brethren of the Order can desire. In this re- 
spect at least we must become solicitors for an exercise of the charity 
and benevolence that constitute the glory of Odd-Fellowship. In matters 
connected with the moral bearing and uprightness of conduct of their 
brethren, Odd-Fellows are seldom if ever deficient in toleration ; surely 
then it is not expecting too much at their hands to hope that they will dis- 
play liberality and forbearance in points that only involve literary taste and 
judgment. In thus pleading for indulgence it is proper to state that there 
are points in which we neither ask nor will receive indulgence. The 
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great object of the “ Covenant” is to advocate the cause of morality and 
benevolence ; and never shall it, with our sanction, be made the channel 
through which any sentiments other than those of virtue and the most un- 
bounded philanthropy shall be conveyed. To amuse and instruct is our 
great aim and, whether it be in recording good actions or inculcating sound 
moral through the medium of fiction, our great purpose shall be kept uni- 
formly in view. There are some who would condemn productions the sub- 
jects of which have their origin in the imagination. With such we can- 
not agree. In the absence of reality, to imagine circumstances with a 
view to furnish illustrations of moral excellence cannot certainly be deserv- 
ing of censure, more especially when these circumstances are traced with 
a faithful adherence to probability. The great objection to works of fiction 
is that they are calculated to produce an over-wrought state of feeling 
which unfits the reader from taking correct views of real life, but this 
objection does not hold good, provided the pictures drawn be sketched 
with judgment and so arranged as to be within proper bounds. To make 
a tale the medium for the conveyance of sound moral precepts cannot be 
reprehensible. It does not matter whether the characters introduced be 
real or fictitious, if the sentiments which they are made to utter be such as 
to command the approval of sound sense and pure morals, and if instruc- 
tion can be made more acceptable by the aid of fancy, it is not only admissi- 
ble but it is extremely proper to invoke its aid. To illustrate this point we 
will take, for instance, the character of an Odd-Fellow and by placing our 
hero in situations which, however unusual in the everv-day routine of hu- 
man affairs, are suited to give rise to the exercise of the high qualities in- 
culcated by the Order, by so doing we effect solid good. It is only occa- 
sionally that circumstances actually occur to give room for the display 
of the more exalted degrees of benevolence ana, were we to confine our- 
selves to stem reality, a whole life-time might afford only a few examples 
of their exercise, — by the aid of imagination, we remedy this evil and 
interweave with our narrative such variety of incidents as may be necessa- 
ry to cany out our purpose. Nor is this all. If in the narrations of fic- 
tion, imaginary occasions are conjured up which give rise to the exer- 
cise of benificence, examples are thus furnished which, by analogy, may 
serve as guides to the brethren in the event of their being called on to act 
under circumstances in any degree similar. The principles of our Order 
are founded on truth and human nature — they are not susceptible of chancy, 
and must therefore always remain the same, and no matter through what 
medium they are seen, they cannot fail to be recognized in all their beau- 
ty and excellence. Were we to seek authority for making fiction the 
means of instruction we have the highest sanction for so doing in the 
life of the gracious Being who presented himself on earth for our redemp- 
tion, and on numerous occasions availed himself of what are termed par- 
ables, to instil into the minds of his followers the divine truths which he 
taught them. Of this the stories of the fig tree, the wedding supper and 
the owner of the vineyard who employed laborers at different hours of the 
day may be mentioned as some of the many instances. 

It is presumed that our readers will not require at our hands any further 
proof of the propriety of what we deem not only right in itself but emi- 
nently calculated to extend the circulation of the “ Covenant” and shall, 
therefore leave the topicks to their own good sense. To confine our- 
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selves exclusively to matters strictly identified with the ceremonies of 
the Order would be to narrow down the field of doing good, as it would 
prevent those who may not be in communion with us, from becoming ac- 
quainted with our principles and thus induced to join with us in our great 
and good work. All mankind are our brothers, and the least that we can 
do is to present such intellectual and moral inducement to those who may 
read the “ Covenant” as shall cause them either to join with us or rightly un- 
derstand and therefore respect the holy ties by which we are bound to- 
gether in our mystic fellowship. We present in our present number a 
continuation of the “ Carpenter’s Apprentice,” the object of which is ev- 
idently to illustrate the excellent effects of filial piety and purity of mor- 
als in a rank of life comparatively humble, and thus induce the members 
of the rising generation to adopt such principles as the guides of their 
conduct. The widow’s son whose life forms the subject of the author’s 
narrative presents an example, if we may venture to anticipate results, 
of honorable effort crowned with the respectability and high appreciation 
which never fails to attend such a course. 


The Order — The heart of every philanthropist must be gratified by 
the rapidity with which the forceful and invigorating principles of Odd • 
Fellowship are causing themselves to be felt throughout our widely ex- 
tended country. A few years since the mystic ties which bind our broth- 
erhood together in the golden bonds of benificence and active charity, 
were literally unknown even in Britain, the birth-place of the fraterni- 
ty, whilst there are thousands yet alive who witnessed their first introduc- 
tion into this land of untrammeled opinion. Humble in its origin and hav- 
ing none of the adventitious aids of rank or power to promote its advance- 
ment, Odd-Fellowship has laid hold on the good sense and kind feelings 
of Americans with a firmness and comprehensiveness of grasp to which 
prejudice can offer no adequate resistance. Linked together by sympa- 
thies that spring from the noblest sentiments guided by the soundest 
judgment, uie members of the brotherhood behold themselves ranged 
under the banner of Friendship, Love and Truth, and devoting their ener- 
gies far and near to the promulgation of opinions which have for their 
object the reinstatement of t>ur kind in the proud position which ambi- 
tion and worldly pride had for a time deprived our race. Under the glo- 
rious institutions of self-government, Odd-Fellows find ample scope for 
the full development of the philanthropy which embraces within its 
ample fold every heart that throbs responsive to the touch of pity or glows 
beneath the genial sun of universal love. Awed by none of the impos- 
ing appliances by which power strives to lead captive the human will, 
they proceed upon their way rejoicing in their strength and looking for- 
ward with a confident hope that, ere long, the shadows that have so 
long obscured the sunlight of human intelligence, will yield to the pow- 
erful influences of truth, and usher in the day of all-pervading liberty. 
In the manifestations of the spirit of Odd-Fellowship we behold no wild 
speculations that serve only to delude and amuse for a season, but deep 
rooted practical benefits that must be recognized and felt so long as 
the social system shall exist. The philosophy of past ages, however cal- 
culated to surprize and astonish, had too often for its aim results with 
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which the real happiness of the mass of mankind had but little if any 
thing to do; but in the doctrines of our Order we find a healing and re- 
storative principle, which addresses itself alike to the fireside circle and 
the sick bed, the manly struggle for wealth and high station, and the en- 
feebled conflicts of sickness and of want. They teach us that, to be en- 
titled to honor and distinction, we must aid in sustaining the dignity and 
moral bearing of those with whom we are associated, and that to establish 
a claim to the good feelings of our fellow-beings we must minister to their 
wants and make their sufferings our own. Where is jhe heart so lost to 
all generosity of impulse as not to feel itself ennobled and elevated by a 
warfare against ignorance and its attendants, misery and vice ; or where is 
the spirit that gazing over the wide field of human usefulness does not feel 
itself stimulated to new and redoubled effort in behalf of the happiness of 
our kind? With such glorious opportunities of doing good, let us press 
forward in the harvest of good works and gather in the fruits of well di- 
rected, unyielding effort in behalf not only of the present generation but 
of millions yet unborn. Should prejudice assail and the rich man’s con- 
tumely and the proud man’s scorn venture to attack us and our ceremo- 
nies, let us point to the happy fireside and the returning glow of health, 
and proudly tell them that such are the noble products of what they are 
pleased to regard as unworthy of their attention, for which our fellow-men 
are indebted to Odd-Fellowship. 


Grand Lodge of Connecticut — We acknowledge the receipt of the 
printed proceedings of the Grand Lodge of the State of Connecticut, I. 
0. O. F., as had at the January and April Communications, 1842. 

The only items of interest in the January proceedings were, the petition 
of eleven brethren residing in the city of Hartford, praying for a Charter 
to open anew Lodge, with the report of the committee raised upon the sub- 
ject, adverse to the prayer of the petitioners, from the fact, “That the peti- 
tion is not accompanied with the recommendation of any subordinate lodge 
within this jurisdiction, (meaning, we presume, those in the city of Hart- 
ford,) conformably with ancient and universal usage.” After being dis- 
cussed, and several attempts to amend, the whole subject was continued 
to the next session of the Grand Lodge. There were also two propositions 
to amend the Constitution of the Grand Lodge, the first of which was, in 
substance, that when a candidate had been rejected by a lodge no other 
lodge (neither the one who rejected) could entertain an application for mem- 
bership from the same individual in a less time than one year from the 
date of such rejection. Nor shall an application be received for initiation 
by a lodge except from a resident of the town or county in which such 
lodge is situated, provided there be a lodge in either. The other was, 
that “No rejected candidate shall be again proposed within six months 
from the time of his final rejection.” Both propositions were continued 
to the next session. 

At the April Communication the report of the committee for a new 
lodge at Hartford was called up, and on motion, leave was granted the pe- 
titioners to withdraw their petition. The propositions to amend the Con- 
stitution of the Grand Lodge, continued from the last communication, was 
called up, when the first was again continued to the next session, and the 
second was on motion adopted. 
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A Charter was granted for Samaritan Lodge, No. 8 — see last No. of the 
Covenant. 

A petition for a Degree Lodge was presented, and referred to a select 
committee of one from each lodge — the committee subsequently reported 
by resolution, which, with the petition, were referred to a committee, with 
instructions to report at the next communication. 

Six subordinate lodges reported 89 initiations during the quarter — 680 
contributing members — lodge receipts, $1433..62 — paid into the Grand 
Lodge, $141..45 — widows’ and orphans’ fund on hand, $1094..55. 


We would call the particular attention of our readers to “The Odd-Fel- 
low’s Trial,” with which the present number leads off, by our fair corres- 
pondent, “Louise.” The lively interest manifested by our numerous fe- 
male contributors for the advancement of the cause of Odd-Fellowship, is 
a striking illustration of the power of truth in breaking down every barri- 
er that stands opposed in the way of disseminating correct principles. Al- 
though personally unknown to us, yet we would respectfully solicit a con- 
tinuance of her favors. We extend the same notice and request to Bio. 
G. W. Magers, author of “Friendship, Love and Truth.” 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 

Maryland — Extract of a letter from brother G . F. P. Schwartz , dated 
Hagerstown , June 3d, 1842. 

We have recently moved (1st April, 1842,) from the room occupied by the lodge 
since its institution (with the exception of a few months) to the large and commodious 
Hall, once occupied by Mount Moriah Lodge; (Masons and by them built) the hall 
and anti-rooms being expressly built for the Masons, suit us to a fraction — we have fitted 
it up neatly but richly, using the utmost economy in all our expenditures, I think it 
will vis with any Lodge room (G. L. Room excepted) in the state of Maryland; how- 
ever, the beauty of the room was less thought of than the comfort of the members, and 
the proper representation of our Order in its appropriate emblems. 

We number seventy-three, good and true members as Maryland can boast of, either 
as respects respectability or intelect ; universal harmony pervades our lodge individually 
and collectively, and a greater zeal for the future prosperity of our Order could not be 
more manifested in a lodge than in out's, both as respects their conduct as Odd-Fellows 
and their exertions for the further promotion of its principles and extension of its ben- 
efits to the needy and deserving. 


Virginia — Extract of a letter from D. D. G. Sire Geo. M. Bain , dated 
Portsmouth , May 21 st, 1842. 

I have the pleasure to report that on Friday evening the 18th inst., I opened and 
installed “ Cape Fear Lodge, No. 2,” at Wilmington, N. C. according to the most an- 
cient and honorable custom of the Order. The following are the officers for the pres- 
ent quarter, viz: — 

Alexander McRae, N. G. 


Valentine Hodson, V. G. 

Wilie A. Walker, ------ Secretary. 

Horrace Burr, Treasurer. 


There were six original members, six admitted by card, thirteen initiated, and there 
were fen propositions before the lodge when I left. 

From Wilmington I proceeded to Murfreesboro', N. C., when on Tuesday the 
17th inst I opened and installed “Washington Lodge, No. 8," according to the most 
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ancient and honorable custom of the Order. The following are the officers for the pres- 
ent quarter, viz: — 

Robert H. Worthinston, - - - - N. G. 

L. T. Spicer, V. G. 

H. G. Trader, Secretary. 

James H. Britt, Treasurer. 

There were five original members and nine initiations. 

I was accompanied by P. G. James D. McCabe of Old Dominion Lodge, No. 5, 
who delivered an able and eloquent address on the principles and benefits of the Order 
at Wilmington on Saturday the 14th, and at Murfreesboro’ on Wednesday the 18th. I 
have never seen a lodge open with a better prospect than those two Lodges have, and 
doubt not but that they will number scores in each before the close of the quarter, 
such as will be of credit and an honor to the Order. 


South Carolina — Extract of a letter from Rev. Jllbert Case , R. W. G. 
Warden of G. Lodge of S. C. f dated Charleston , May 2 1st, 1842. 

Having been authorized by the M. W. Grand Master of the Order in South Carolina 
to organize a lodge at Columbia, the capital of this State, I proceeded thence with the 
Warrant and other documents on the 17th inst., on the 18th 1 met the brothers in “Car- 
olina Hall,” and the new lodge was regularly organized, the officers elect were install- 
ed, the warrant of dispensation, &c. delivered, a proclamation was made, and “Palmet- 
to Lodge, No. 5,” was born into the family, under the jurisdiction of the R. W. 
Grand Lodge of I. O. O. F. of the state of South Carolina. 

This new lodge is composed of good Brothers, who, doubtless will prove themselves 
faithful “Odd-Fellows,” as honor binds them to be. At a subsequent meeting four ap- 
plicants were initiated into the mysteries of the Order, and eleven gentlemen proposed 
for membership. There is much interest manifested for the I. O. O. F. in Columbia 
and vicinity, and there can be no doubt of its prosperity. 

Governor Richardson (who with his suit was recently initiated in this city) resides 
at Clarendon, but will be able to meet with the brethren at Columbia occasionally, 
and we may well and safely predict a bright future for Palmetto Lodge. 

1 returned to this city on the 19th, in season to accompany the Grand Lodge on its 
annual visitation of “Howard Lodge, No. 8.” The lodge was formed about five 
months since, numbers about 60, ana does all things pertaining to Odd-Fellowship, in a 
proper manner. The different lodges in this city are doing well as usual; theie is, I 
am sorry to say, an occasional application for the pruning knife, but not to the detri- 
ment ol the tree of Odd-Fellowship. 

1 have recent intelligence from “ Oglethorpe Lodge , No. 1,” Savannah, Georgia. It is 
well under way, and Odd-Fellows are multiplying in that city. In fine, the Order is 
prospering in all directions; therefore should we be watchful and guaid faithfully its 
interests. 


Mississippi — Extract of a letter from brother J. R. Stockman , dated Matches , 

May 5th, 1842. 

Our lodges are all doing well and encreasing in number: the anniversary of the in- 
troduction of the Order into the United States was observed by us, we formed at our hall 
86 strong, and marched in procession to the Methodist Church, when brother F. L. Clai- 
borne delivered an oration suited to the occasion ; though a young member, brother C. 
evinced a just conception of the principles and objects of Odd-Fellowship, and gave 
promise that in time ne will be one of our most shining lights. 


Kentucky — Extract of a letter from Bro. D . P. Watson , dated Nicholas - 
vUle, June 14M, 1842. 

We constituted a lodge here in December last with 5 members, we now have 22, 
I will send you an address delivered here on the 28th May last by the Rev. Bxo. J. H. 
Linn, as soon as I can procure a copy. 

Our Officers are — - 

Dr. H. K. Marshall, (brother to Hon. T. Marshall,) N. G. 

W. R. Keim V. G. 

George Brown, - - Secretary. 
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Ohio— Extract of a letter from G. M. Charles Thomas , dated Cincinnati, 

June 3d, 18M. 

It is with pleasure I inform you of the progress of the Order in. this State — nothing 
has occured to retard its onward course. Since my last communication I have insti- 
tuted three new Lodges, viz :—' ‘‘Union Lodge, No. 12,” in Warrenton, Jefferson Co. 
“Cleaveland Lodge, No. 13,” in Cleaveland, Cuyahoga Co., and “Harmony Lodge, 
No. 14,” in Ro 9 Sville, Butler Co.— and from the interest manifested by the brethren on 
the reception of the Charters, I risk nothing in saying they will do well. 

On my journey I had occasion to call at several places where there is lodges— -I made 
enquiry concerning the “Covenant,” and I assure you, as far as I could learn, it gives 
universal satisfaction. 


We have received the Report of Wildey Encampment, No. 1 , of Natchez, Miss., 
commencing Nov. 6, 1841, and ending May 7, 1842, from which it appears there are 
33 members, of whom 22 are in good standing — that the receipts for the term amount- 
ed to $200, and have paid $20 into the Treasury of the Grand Lodge of the United 
States. 

Officers for the 9th term — 

C. C. Delacroix, C. P* 

F. 0. Wadsworth, H. P. 

Samuel B. Newman, S. W. 

Thomas Reed, Scribe. 

J. R. Stockman, Treasurer. 

The Encampment meets on the first and third Saturdays in each month. 


EXPULSIONS. 

Mechanics' Lodge, Mo. 4 , 1. 0. 0. F., Wilmington, Del., May 14 th, 1842 . 

Whereas, JOSEPH RICHARDSON, for some time past Secretary of Mechanics’ 
Lodge, No. 4, also the Grand Lodge of Delaware, of the I. O. O. F. has been solemnly 
expelled for embezzling the funds of the Order. 

Therefore , Resoloed , That notice thereof, under seal of this lodge, attested by the 
Assistant Secretary, be forwarded to the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, Official Maga- 
zine, Independent Odd-Fellow and public prints for publication. 

GEORGE GILL, Assistant See’ry. 


Wildey Lodge , Mo. 2 , I. 0. 0. F ., St. Louis, Mo. May 24 , 1842 . 

At a regular meeting of this lodge, this evening, the charges which had been pre- 
viously alledged against brother Charles H. Wagner were investigated, the charges were 
sustained ana he was expelled from the Order for conduct unbecoming an Odd-Fellow, 
and contrary to the principles, laws and customs of the Order. 

The said Charles H- Wagner is a German by birth, but has been in this country many 
years and has considerable experience in court clerking, having been a clerk in an 
office at Little Rock, Arkansas— he rarely speaks in his own language, seeming to dis- 
like it; is talkative, has a slight German accent, metaphysical in his discourse and very 
contentious ; has a great degree of cunning and shrewdness, or rather “ cutenes *;” he is 
about 35 years of a<;e, about 5 feet 7 or 8 inches high, weighs about 135 lbs. light thin 
hair, hazel eyes ana a good face. 

We also forewarn you of spurious Cards which the said Wagner may have, he hav- 
ing absconded. 

ISAAC M‘KENDREE VEITCH, Sec'ry. 


Boone Lodge , Mo. 1 , I. 0. 0. F. Louisville, Ky ., June 8 , 1842 . 

Whereas, D. C. Pettys, formerly a member and at present in possession of a per- 
manant card from this lodge, made himself guilty of conduct unbecoming an Odd- 
Fellow, all the lodges in the United States are warned against admitting him as a 
member or visitor. 

C. F. HUBERLE, Assistant Sec’ry. 
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THE BRIDE OF RHEINSTEIN: 

A TALE OF THE OLDEN TIME, 

BT MRS. C. M. SAWYER, OF KRW YORK. 


Among the many beautiful and picturesque castles w hich adorn the 
banks of the Rhine, and render a voyage up that delightful river so en- 
chanting, there are perhaps none w r hich attract the attention of travellers 
more than those of the ancient baronial seats of Rheinstein, and Reichert - 
stem. These castles were built, it is supposed, at nearly the same date, 
although their present condition is w idely different. They stand on rocky 
and precipitous, yet thickly wooded heights, at a distance of about two 
miles from each other, and, according to the universal mode of ancient 
feudal castles, appear to have been so strongly fortified, both by nature 
and art, as to be almost impregnable. In the rich and beautiful valley 
between these castles, and at equal distances from them, are the ruins of 
an ancient chapel formerly known by the name of St. Clement's chapel. 
Those parts of the walls w f hich are still left standing, are entirely over- 
grown with ivy; thick bushes, and grand and ancient trees shut them in 
on every side, so that they are entirely hidden from all, 6ave the curious 
traveller, who seeks rather to delve into the by-ways of life, than to pur- 
sue the common and beaten highway. But he whose eyes once rest upon 
them, seems bound by some witching charm, to tarry and gaze again and 
again upon the fairy-like scene. With this neighborhood, according to 
traditions handed down from the olden time, there is an interesting histo- 
ry connected, which I have made use of as the foundation of the following 
imperfect tale. 

Somewhere about the twelfth centuiy, the time is not definitely settled, 
castle Rheinstein was inhabited by an old baron, one of the lords of that 
princely line, who was remarkable for three things, — ugliness, avarice, 
ai)d the possession of a daughter by the name of Erminsrarde, who was 
43 
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the most beautiful, bewitching and amiable girl in the whole country. — 
Her father kept her rigidly secluded, seldom permitting her to go out, nev- 
er except under the surveillance of himself or an old servitor of the fami- 
ly, and allowing very few persons to approach within speaking distance of 
her. Many was the young knight who would almost have given his spurs, 
to obtain a glance from her bright eyes, but though they spent their nights 
in contriving, and their days in watching for an opportunity, they had on- 
ly their labor for their pains ; for scarce ever was there so much as a hem 
of her garment visible, while the surly old baron, so far from pitying their 
distress, sat maliciously plotting schemes for circumventing all their plans, 
and hugging himself at the idea of his superior sagacity and clear-sighted 
wisdom. But prudence will sometimes sleep, and, in spite of her father’s 
precautions, the beautiful Flower of Rheinstein was seen and loved, and 
many a moonlight night did she linger by her tower window, until the stars 
began to go out in the eastern sky, that she might listen to the entrancing 
strains of music, which breathed from the lips of some unseen minstrel, 
rose sweetly on the air. 

It happened one day that she was riding on horseback with the old bar- 
on, when his horse, startled by some sudden noise, and heedless of the 
curb and rein, rushed madly towards the verge of a precipice, where, with 
his rider, he would have been immediately dashed to pieces, had not the 
strong arm of a young man, who emerged as if by magic from a neighbor- 
ing thicket, suddenly grasped the bridle of the furious animal and arrested 
his wild career. The old man, after the first fright was over, seemed 
scarcely to know whether to be most grateful for his preservation, or an- 
gry at being indebted for it to a handsome young man. He, however, at 
last began to stammer out a surly expression of thanks, which was imme- 
diately checked as he saw his daughter turn gracefully towards the young 
stranger, and in the most eloquent and fascinating phrase express her ob- 
ligations for the great service he had rendered herself and father. Con- 
cealing his displeasure, he, though very unwillingly, gave the young man 
a somewhat ungracious invitation to visit castle Rheinstein. 

“ But are we not to know the name of our benefactor?” inquired Er- 
mingarde with a blush and a smile, as she again turned towards the 
stranger. 

“ You may have perhaps already heard it,” he replied with a low bow, 
“it is not entirely unknown in other lands, and may have reached even 
here. It is Rupert Von Reichenstein, and yonder is my patrimonial cas- 
tle. I have but recently returned to it after an absence of many years.” 

“And can this be my ancient playmate Rupert?” inquired the young 
lady with a brighter smile and a deeper blush than before. “The wars 
of the crusades and the suns of Palestine have wrought great changes in 
you since I did not recognize you, yet in good truth they are not for the 
worse. But come to Rheinstein and tell us of the battles you have fought 
and the dangers you have encountered ; if fame speaks true they have 
both been many.” 

“ Whether fame speaks true or false, I am infinitely her debtor if she 
has caused my name to be remembered with favor by the beautiful lady 
Ermingarde,” answered Rupert, with a blush as bright as that of the lady. 

The old baron instantly turned his horse homeward. “ Come, Ermin- 
garde/’ said he somewhat sharply, “let us hasten home. Count Rupert 
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will visit us at Rheinstein when he has leisure. He will hardly care now 
to be detained longer by a silly girl’s fine speeches.” 

A quick, painful blush passed over the face of Ermingarde, as with a 
slight bow to the count, she turned to follow her father, while the young 
man, with mingled emotions of pain and pleasure, stood looking after her 
until the dark forest which crowned the heights of Rheinstein, concealed 
her from his view, then slowly turning away he walked with musing step* 
towards Reichenstein. 

He soon availed himself of the half-sullen invitation of the baron, and 
was a frequent visitor at the castle. It was, however, not long before he 
perceived that his visits were unwelcome to the old man, though the latter 
had apparently brought himself to the resolution to tolerate him, until he 
could find some decent excuse for declining his company altogether. — 
These feelings Rupert pretty well understood, but there was one thing 
which enabled him to bear the disagreeable, often uncivil, remarks of the 
baron, for however unacceptable he might be to the father, he fancied that 
he could see that it was far otherwise with the daughter, and an irresista- 
ble impulse chained him still by her side. The affection which had sprung 
up between them as children, was now fast ripening into a mutual and all- 
absorbing love. The brave and chivalrous deeds of Rupert, his noble 
manners and unblemished name had rendered him celebrated throughout 
all the land of the Rhine. These attractions, united with the manly 
strength and beauty with which nature had endowed him, could not but 
make a deep impression on the susceptible Ermingarde. It seemed to 
her that a new star had arisen on her path, and often, as in the sunny days 
of summer, she strayed pensively along amid the deep shadows of the 
solitary garden, or sat by the window of her apartment, to gaze out upon 
the quiet valleys and sparkling streams as they lay smiling in the soft 
moonlight, would low unbidden sighs tremble on her lips, while the con- 
viction that she could never bring herself to deny so noble a knight her 
hand, rapidly gained new strength. With these feelings secret misgiv- 
ings soon mingled, for bold and fearless as was Count Rupert in the battle 
and the tournay, he was on the contrary when in the presence of ladies 
always modest, even to diffidence. He indeed more than suspected that 
he was not indifferent to Ermingarde, but in doubt whether it were a real- 
ity or an illusion, and fearing a refusal, should he venture to solicit her 
hand, the words which often rose to his lips died ere they were uttered, 
and his love still remained untold. 

One day, when on one of his accustomed visits to Rheinstein, he learn- 
ed from a servant that the baron, on account of some feudal difficulty was 
absent, but that the young lady was in the garden. Rejoiced at an oppor- 
tunity of seeing her without the danger of being interrupted by her morose 
and surly father, he hastened to the woodbine arbor where he knew she 
often sat, and was not disappointed in his expectations of finding her there. 
£rmingarde perceived his approach and arose to welcome him. They 
walked on a long time silently, among the shady trees, until each began 
to feel the awkwardness of their situation, when the young lady broke the 
silence by thanking her companion for a beautiful white horse, of an Ara- 
bian breed, which he had recently sent her from his own stables. 

“ My father will soon repay your generosity by some present of corres- 
ponding value,” she observed. 41 He would not willingly suffer his child 
to be a debtor to a stranger.” 
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“I cannot consent, lady, to any thing like a remuneration from him,*' 
exclaimed Rupert quickly and with some embarrassment. “If it but 
meets your approval; if the noble steed may be permitted to bear you in 
your excursions in the forests of Rheinstein, he will become proud of his 
charming mistress, and I shall be sufficiently rewarded for my slight gift.” 

Ermingarde cast down her eyes and was silent, but as* Rupert walked 
on by her side, sometimes with a heightened color, sometimes with a sud- 
den paleness, and every now and then speaking in a broken and incoher- 
ent voice, she became alarmed. A trembling seized her, and raising her 
soft blue eyes to the face of her companion, she enquired in a tender and 
compassionate voice wherefore he was thus troubled. “ Are you not well, 
sir count, or is there some grief at your heart? The advice of a woman 
can indeed seldom be of much service to one of your rugged sex, yet I 
hope you will not refuse me the privilege of participating in your trou- 
bles.” 

Rupert paused ; overwhelmed with the feelings which were struggling 
within, and softened by the unwonted tenderness of Ermingarde's voice, 
he sought in vain to control his emotion, but sinking suddenly upon one 
knee and grasping the hand of the yielding girl in nis own, all his long 
concealed love burst forth. Her blushing face was instantly turned away, 
but Rupert saw that it was streaming with tears, while the trembling hand 
yra s not withdrawn. 

But it is not my province to detail the lengthened and animated conver- 
sation which followed between the lovers. Suffice it, that the suit of the 
count was not rejected, and that he rose from his knee with the happy as- 
surance that his affection was not unretumed. 

“You are worthy of my highest respect,” said Ermingarde, turning to 
her lover with an air of dignified tenderness. “You are every thing, I 
believe, and I frankly confess, that is necessary to render me happy.” 

“How? — may I dare to hope — will your father — ?” stammered Ru- 
pert. 

“Yes, count Reichenstein,” she replied in alow voice, “I confess that 
my heart has long been your’s;” then pausing a moment she continued, 
44 for my father, he is indeed harsh and stem, but I think that he will not 
oppose our wishes, for among all the nobles who have ever entered the 
castle of Rheinstein, he has ever spoken of you with the highest praise.” 

Rupert stood a moment before Ermingarde like one who feels that he is 
in a delicious dream, yet dreads to be awakened from it. Then suddenly 
snatching her to his breast he prest a first kiss upon her cheek as a seal of 
their betrothment, and tore himself away. “ Farewell awhile, dearest Er* 
mingarde!” he exclaimed, “soon, very soon, shall we meet again!” and 
mounting his charger he was gone. 

In accordance with the prescribed usage of the day, it was necessaiy 
that Rupert should present his petition to the baron Rheinstein, for the 
hand of his daughter, through the medium of some friend or relative. 
Ever conscientiously mindful of the laws of propriety and duty, he deter* 
mined to apply for this favor to his uncle, the baron Kurtz, whose castle 
lay among the mountains some miles distant from his own. In conse- 
quence of this decision he sat out early the next morning, and, arriving at 
the place of destination, laid open his whole heart before his relative. — 
But he could not have made a more unfortunate choice of a confidant or 
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an agent, for Kurtz was a man of a deceitful and unprincipled character; 
a lover of the debauch ; addicted to the most riotous and lawless habits, 
and in every thing the precise reverse of his nephew. Rupert on the con- 
kary, loved the animating exercise of arms and the toils of the chase, 
and was accustomed to seek his pleasure and recreation, in the fresh soli- 
tudes of nature, among the hills and forests, or in singing tender or martial 
songs to the accompaniment of the harp. Although he found no pleasure 
in the society of his uncle, and highly censured his manner of life, yet he 
continued to shew him, as his nearest relative, all outward tokens of res- 
pect. Kurtz, on his part, although he always manifested the utmost cor- 
diality towards his nephew, secretly hated him ; partly on account of his 
virtuous and honorable life, which was a tacit but continued reproach to 
his own disgraceful one, and partly because Rupert was sole heir to his 
vast and beautiful estates, he being himself one of the richest nobles of 
Germany, unmarried and childless. 

A short time previous to the application of Rupert to his uncle, Kurtz 
had made a visit for the first time to the baron Rheinstein, for the purpose 
of renewing a former slight acquaintance with him. He then saw the 
beautiful Ermingarde, and struck with her rare loveliness, was seized with 
a sudden and violent — - - not love !— that was too pure a sentiment for 
Kurtz to feel-— he was seized with a violent and headlong passion, such 
as is possible for none but a reckless debauchee like himself* to understand. 
He had immediately conceived the idea of bearing her home as his wife; 
for of the possibility of a rejection he did not dream, and hugged himself 
withjoy at the thought that by this means his over- virtuous nephew might 
be effectually cut off from all hope of ever becoming master of his rich pos- 
sessions. When, therefore, Rupert, entirely unsuspicious of his uncle’s 
schemes, begged his intercession with the father of Ermingarde, assuring 
him that he was already well-certified of the love of the young lady, the 
gloating profligate was for a moment inwardly troubled. But, an adept at 
deception, he fully succeeded in hiding his embarrassment, and, with a 
bland and serene countenance, assuring his nephew of his hearty assist- 
ance, bade him adieu. 

Rejoicing at this opportunity for mortifying his nephew, and at the same 
time advancing his own schemes, Kurtz without delay hastened to castle 
Rheinstein, and requesting an interview with the baron, boldly demanded 
the hand of his daughter — not for his nephew but for himself. 

“You are perhaps aware,” said he, after his proposition was ended, 
“that no other nobleman in Germany is possessed of so great a number 
of castles, courts, fields and herds as myself. Besides these sources of 
wealth, I am rich in coffers of gold, and my plate and jewels are worth a 

S rince’s ransom. It is not unknown to me that my nephew also, the count 
tupert of Reichenstein, has a strong inclination towards your daughter. 
But his wealth is only moderate, and although as the nearest heir, he may 
one day inherit my estates, he must probably wait many years ; for I am 
a robust man, and my age is not widely different from his. He is also, 
though I regret to confess it, for in spite of his vices he is very dear to me, 
a secret and desperate profligate ; and so wedded is he to his infamous 
course, that your daughter would with him in vain seek for happiness. 
But in my castle, sir baron— as my cherished bride, would she see happy 
and peaceful days. I am in a condition to bestow upon her all the splen- 
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dor and joys of life, and not a wish should she breathe that I would not 
gratify.” 

Avarice, the ruling passion of the old baron, was instantly aroused as 
he greedily drank in the deceitful words of his wily companion, and not 
for one moment did he allow himself to think of refusing the offer of a man 
so enormously wealthy as Kurtz. He indeed well knew the life of Kurtz 
to be a shameless one, while at the same time he secretly disbelieved his 
libelous accusations of his nephew; but riches were in his eyes of far 
more value than virtue, fame or happiness. “ Your proposal for my daugh- 
ter,” said he, “ I look upon as an honor to my family, and be assured that 
there shall be no barrier to the fulfilment of your wishes. Whatever my 
daughter’s private inclinations may be, she knows only the strictest obe- 
dience. Opposition to my will she dares never attempt. All will be as 
you desire, sir baron, and to-morrow you shall hear from me on the sub- 
ject.” 

The traitorous uncle saw well that the prize was his own, and with a tri- 
umphant smile he took leave of the baron and hastened homeward. 

From her chamber window Ermingarde had perceived the approach of 
the villain Kurtz, and not doubting that he came in behalf of his nephew 
to solicit her hand of her father, she sat down in the greatest trepidation to 
await the issue. That it would be favorable she indulged scarcely a doubt, 
although she had not yet had sufficient courage to confide her engagement 
to her father. When, therefore, on the departure of his guest, he sum- 
moned her to his presence, she bounded forward to meet him with a light 
heart. Without the trouble of a preface, the baron informed her of the 
proposals of Kurtz, and of his own fixed determination that she should be 
his wife. As his cold and unfeeling words fell stunningly on the ear of 
the unhappy Ermingarde, she trembled like a lamb, which, sporting care- 
lessly along the flowery field, is suddenly surprized by a hungry and fero- 
cious wolf. With streaming tears she now acquainted him with all that 
had transpired between herself and Rupert, and throwing herself at his 
feet, she clasped his knees and wildly implored him not thus cruelly to 
dissolve the bonds which riveted them. “ Wealth has no charms for me, 
my father!” she exclaimed, “and with the hateful Kurtz I should be for- 
ever miserable. It is only in the simple domestic pleasures and duties to 
be experienced in a union with one whose mind and feelings are in accord- 
ance with my own, that I could ever be happy. Oh ! urge me not, my 
father, to this hated marriage.” Her petition was in vain. Trembling 
with anger the hard-hearted baron spumed her like a worm from his knees. 
u If to be the wife of Kurtz is not a fate to please you,” he exclaimed with 
a malicious sneer, “you shall spend the remainder of your days in a clois- 
ter, and we will see how the veil of a nun will become that dainty face 
and figure. You will then have ample time and opportunity to repent of 
your disobedience.” 

Ermingarde was in despair; she started to her feet, and franticly wring- 
ing her hands, besought him bvthe memory of that tender mother, who in 
her dying moments had confided her to his gentlest care and kindness, and 
whose pure and guileless heart had never once offended against him, not 
to devote her only child to a life of misery. But she might as well have 
pleaded with the idle winds, for unshaken in his cruel determination, he 
gave her one hour to decide between a cloister and marriage ; a decision 
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which he sternly told her must be final, and with stormy and threatening 
footsteps left the apartment. 

The unhappy girl stood for some moments after her father had left her, 

S e and utterly bewildered, then pressing her hands tightly upon her brow, 
itened with rapid steps to the wreathed arbor where her vows had been 
plighted, and sinking upon her knees she prayed to God for council and 
assistance in this hour of her sorest need. Calmed by this act of devo- 
tion she was now able to reflect dispassionately on the trying situation in 
which she was placed. But she could come to only one conclusion, for 
she felt that there would be no sin in her disobedience if she, with all her 
respect for her father, refused to abide by his cruel and unrighteous com- 
mands. She could not but indulge a hope too, that he would yet see his 
error and repent of it, for it was a thought too monstrous for one so gentle 
as herself to conceive, how a father could willingly devote his only child 
to certain misery. But the time was come when her answer was required, 
and summoning all her courage together, she returned to the castle. — 
When she entered the hall her father stood waiting her approach, and 
grimly and sullenly inquired what decision she had arrived at. 

“ One only decision, father, could I make,” answered Ermingarde, pale 
as death, but with a firm and determined voice. “I have sworn fidelity 
unto the grave to my beloved, and that oath I cannot break; and I will 
never give my hand to the wretch who has, I have every reason to sus- 
pect, shamefully belied his noble and generous nephew !” 

“Away to your chamber, minion !” shouted the baron, foaming with 
rage, and actually raising his hand to strike her. The trembling girl in- 
stantly obeyed. Dark now seemed the future to her eyes, yet still trust- 
ing that the God who protects the innocent would not forsake her, she 
threw herself upon her couch and wept tears of bitter anguish at the cruel 
and unnatural conduct of her father. 

The baron kept her closely imprisoned, and caused her to be strictly 
watched, hoping that severity might induce her to change her mind. On 
the day following he sent a messenger to the baron Kurtz, representing to 
him that his daughter, according to a maidenly custom, insisted that she 
should be allowed two or three days to consider the matter ere she ex- 
pressed her final determination. This he could not in courtesy deny her, 
but he gave his word renewedly, that there should be no obstacle to pre- 
vent the consummation of the marriage within a few days. 

When Kurtz received this intelligence he doubted less than on the pre- 
ceding day, the speedy fulfilment of his wishes. He was secretly gloat- 
ing over the success which had thus far attended his intriguing plans, 
when the door opened and Rupert entered, all impatience to learn the is- 
sue of his uncled mission. Kurtz at first attempted prevarication, but up- 
on the pressing interrogatories of the young count, he at last declared that 
his moderate wealth was with the baron Rheinstein an insurmountable ob- 
jection, for he had determined that his daughter should be the bride of 
none but a man of immense wealth. 

Sorrowfully the young man left the castle. He felt that the decision 
of the stem old baron was a death-blow to his long-cherished hope?, for he 
knew the gentle and yielding nature of Ermingarde too well to hope that 
she would ever be brought to disobey the determined laws of her father, 
however unjust or oppressive they might be. His only consolation was, 
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he was assured of her love, and in spite of his better judgment, he still 
cherished in his secret heart a faint hope that her winning and gentle ways 
might yet prevail on the stubborn baron to consent to their union. 

Meanwhile Ermingarde had passed a gloomy and sleepless night, and 
as the morning wore slowly away she still sat silently weeping in her lone- 
ly chamber. Her affectionate attendant, moved at the sight of her dis- 
tress, at length ventured respectfully to inquire the cause of her tears and 
her imprisonment. Touched by her sympathy and affection, Ermingarde 
opened her full heart and told her all. The quick-w’itted and zealous girl 
immediately besought her young mistress to send an old and faithful ser- 
vitor, who, as well as all the rest of the retainers about the castle, was 
warmly attached to her, secretly to castle Reichenstein, and acquaint Ru- 
pert with the whole circumstances. This man generally accompanied his 
young mistress on her excursions in the forests of Rheinstein and in the 
neighboring valleys, and he had long cherished the hope that she and the 
young lord of Reichenstein, whose praise was in the mouths of the whole 
neighborhood, would one day form a union. As soon, therefore, as Ros- 
wieter, the attendant of Ermingarde, had opened the business to him, he 
sat out without delay and proceeded with hasty and willing footsteps to- 
wards Reichenstein. He was so fortunate as to meet the young count, 
who was just returning from his visit to his uncle. With astonishment, 
anger and pain, he listened to the tale of the old man, but feeling that it 
w r as a time to be up and doing instead of mourning and regretting, he gen- 
erously rewarded the faithful servitor, and commissioned him with a re- 
quest to Ermingarde that she would hold herself in readiness, for he would 
deliver her that very night. Ermingarde listened to the intreaties of Ru- 
pert, and after a short struggle with herself, determined to be governed by 
his advice; for well as she knew her duty towards her father she felt per- 
suaded that heaven would never frown on an act of filial disobedience 
which was to save herself from the miseries of a whole life. 

The wily Kurtz had foreseen that his brave and resolute nephew, should 
the knowledge of his own base proceedings reach his ears, would imme- 
diately be prepared to revenge himself upon him and upon the baron 
Rheinstein ; and he persuaded the latter that it was best to be on his guard 
against the mad adventurer. Led by this advice the old man ordered the 
guard of the castle to be doubled, and took every precaution against a sur- 
prise. 

Midnight drew near, and the young lady with her faithful attendant stood 
anxiously waiting by her chamber window for the coming of Rupert, but 
her waiting was in vain. The young count, with several trust} r followers, 
at the appointed hour noiselessly approached the castle, and, surrounding 
the moat, found every entrance so well guarded that he immediately saw 
that his undertaking was all in vain ; that it would be madness rather than 
bravery to attempt an entrance, and with a heavy heart he returned to his 
castle to form some new plan for effecting the rescue of his betrothed. 

On receiving intelligence of his nephew’s attempt Kurtz on the follow- 
ing day despatched a strong body of his armed retainers, of whom he held 
a great number in pay, to Rheinstein. Rupert having, through a servant 
disguised as a herdsman, sent tidings of his intended movements to Erm- 
ingarde, appeared on the following night, at the same hour as on the pre- 
ceding, but with a larger force, before the castle. He commenced an at- 
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tack opposite the window of Ermingarde, when suddenly the great gate 
opened and an immense troop of armed riders poured out. A hot and 
fiercely contested battle ensued. Rupert and his followers fought like 
brave men, yet they numbered but one against three ; they were over- 
powered and separated from each other. The noble charger of Rupert, 
pierced through with a spear, sank under him, and he was borne helpless- 
ly to the ground. In an instant twenty spears were glittering around him, 
but extricating himself by a powerful effort from his fallen steed, he sprung 
like lightning upon a led horse, and swinging his sabre in wide and switt 
circles around him, cut himself a path through the furious and closely ar* 
rayed foe. Wounded, though but slightly, and overcome with mortifica- 
tion and grief, he with a little band of his faithful followers, soon reached 
his castle, where, throwing himself from his steed and striding up and 
down the spacious hall, he gave himself up to despair. 11 Is all then lost ?” 
he exclaimed, distractedly beating his forehead. “No, — I must rescue 
her! Ermingarde or death! Oh, Heaven send me some happy thought! 
pour into my soul a power whereby I may perfect a work which must be 
pleasing in thy sight; which shall save the innocent from sacrifice, and 
reunite two faithful hearts.’ * 

Ermingarde, who, after the failure of the first attempt of Rupert to save 
her, lived on the hope that the second would be more successful, had on 
the night of the onslaught heard the clashing of arms and the struggle 
around the castle, as well as the victorious shouts of the returning warriors* 
Comfortless and trembling for her threatening fate, she sat in her arm- 
chair gazing up to the placid sky until the first rays of morning dawned 
over the woods and fields, which seemed smiling for all but her. What 
a drop of balm then, in her cup of sorrows was the intelligence she receiv- 
ed from her attendant, that her beloved Rupert had, like a lion fought his 
way through the surrounding foe and was in security. Scarcely had she 
recovered from the joy of this intelligence when her father entered her 
chamber, fury sparkling in his eyes, and standing directly before her ex- 
claimed, “Now the desire of that insolent wretch for tearing down my 
castle has been cured, I think we shall pay him for his impudence by mak- 
ing an inroad upon him. I never would have been persuaded that you 
would conduct so ungratefully towards your father, as to be in a league 
with such an unprincipled villain. But your time for consideration is now 
at an end. Make ready to-day your richest garments ! for to-morrow the 
baron Kurtz will lead you to the altar of St. Clements !” With these words 
be left the chamber. 

Ermingarde listened to his retreating footsteps as if each one were a 
knell proclaiming the death of hope. When they were no longer heard 
she arose from her chair and stood for some time speechless — almost 
senseless. Tears, however, at length relieved her, when folding her 
bands together, she breathed a silent prayer for strength to support her. 
She ended, and turning to her attendant, “Yes, Roswieter,” said she, 
wrbile a gentle smile shone through her tears, “yes, I will adorn myself 
to follow that man of guilt to the altar. But something tells me that the 
sacrifice will not be completed. The Highest has in these last moments 
sent me a comforting ray, and a holy resignation and confidence seems 
flowing peacefully into my heart. We all walk under His protection, 
alike upon the smooth and level highway, and amid the yawning and fear- 
44 
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ful abyss, which threatens every moment to engulph us. If in His divine 
wisdom it seemeth best, He will save a guiltless offering. Oh, Roswiet- 
er, let us believe that His help is always nearest when danger appears 
the greatest!” 

The early sunshine was beginning to glitter over the dark oak forests 
which crowned the verdant hill-tops. The rich music of harps and flutes 
from the spacious court of castle Rheinstein, was heard far down the val- 
leys, when a gay circle of minstrels and fair young girls, all clad in snow- 
white robes, and crowned with flowery wreaths, came forward to receive 
the bride. Led by Roswieter she slowly emerged from the vine-wreath- 
ed door, and with a deep sigh mounted her steed, a noble Arabian, once 
alas, the gift of affection from Rupert. The almost princely train, pro- 
tected on each side by strong and gallantly appointed riders, moved slow- 
ly down the circuitous mountain-path into the valley. Near Ermingarde, 
with an expression of ferocious triumph in his eyes, rode the malicious 
traitor Kurtz. He whose avarice considered the sacrifice of his only 
child’s happiness as but of trifling account, her hard-hearted father, ap- 
peared next in the cavalcade, joyfully accompanying her to the altar 
where already the priest awaited to sanctify the union and complete the 
sacrifice. 

In the richest garments of embroidered silk, adorned with precious 
stones, pearls and gold, but pale as the lilly of the valley, Ermingarde 
moved silently on. As she turned her tearful gaze towards the walls of 
Reichenstein, which rose gloomily above the trees which thickly sur- 
rounded it, the clang of the harps, the timbrels and the trumpets echoed 
gaily through the deep valleys and mountain-clefts, falling on her ear in 
sickening contrast to her own real thoughts. They were already within 
sight of St. Clement’s chapel: the glimmer of the holy light stole out 
through the open door which was garlanded with green vines and flowery 
wreaths, while the whole neighborhood resounded with the clear deep 
tones of the bell which announced the approach of the bridal train. 

It was heard by Rupert, as sitting in his lonely hall he mused sadly 
over his disappointed hopes, and wondering at the unwonted sound he 
hastily ascended the battlements of the castle, and looking down into the 
valley he beheld with surprise the bridal cavalcade. The two barons, 
mounted upon richly caparisoned steeds, led the way, attended by the 
bride adorned in all the dazzling ornaments of her haughty line. A sud- 
den faintness seized him, and shrouding his face in his mantle, 

“Oh, heavens!” he exclaimed, “can it be? All hope is then cutoff! 
She unfaithful? — -Yet no! I could not save her! Perhaps base and un- 
manly compulsion, where all assistance was impossible, or a filial obedi- 
ence forced her to an acceptance of this unprincipled wretch ! Be it as 
it may, it is done, and a wound is in my heart that will never more be 
healed. Away! away! I will renounce the world forever! Yet not in 
the cells of a cloister will I bury my misfortunes, where too often the robe 
of the capuchin conceals the heart of a hypocrite, and a life of crime. To 
some far wilderness of forest will I flee ; there as a hermit dwell among 
the beasts of the wilderness, who are more pitiful than man!” 

The bridal train paused at the chapel, and the servitors were about dis- 
mounting, when a swarm of hornets suddenly arose from a neighboring 
thicket, and one of them fell with its piercing sting upon the horse of Ermin- 
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garde. High reared the noble animal, and then, plunging forward, broke 
through the host of attendants, hurling the old baron, who attempted to seize 
his bridle-rein, to the ground and rushed furiously along the banks of a 
stream which rolled along at a little distance from the church. Several ri- 
ders sprung after her, while Kurtz, the foremost among them, shouted with 
a stentorian voice, “ Hold faster to the reins, my dearest Ermingarde, my 
charming bride ! Hold faster to the reins ! * * 

The hateful tones reached the ears for which they were intended, but 
so far from checking the career of Ermingarde, seemed rather to add new 
wings to the flying steed. Suddenly he turned his head towards a narrow 
and winding path, which led among precipitous rocks and dangerous pass- 
es, by a private and almost concealed way to castle Reichenstein. A 
thought struck Ermingarde. She threw back her veil, and with bit and 
bridle urged on still faster the already foaming charger. Away he went, 
his hoofs seemingly winged with lightning, dashing over rocks and clefts 
as if they had been but sands on the level highway. But Ermingarde, 
who was an experienced horsewoman, had no fear for aught save him who 
now shouting with rage and fury, still followed hard behind her. Once 
she turned her head to look back, and the sight she beheld filled her with 
terror. Kurtz was lying forward on the neck of his strong and highly 
trained charger, and advancing with a swiftness which was evidently 
shortening the distance between them. She was now approaching a pass 
which required some caution. A deep yawning chasm in the rock ex- 
tended before her for thirty or forty rods in length and five or six in 
breadth. Along one side of this chasm the path lay, and turning round 
the point came up again, but two or three feet higher, on the other side. 
A steep precipice wailed up the path on the left and rendered a passage 
any other way impossible. Ermingarde saw the danger of the pass, but 
the gallant Arabian she rode, having when in the possession of count Ru- 
pert, been accustomed to the chase, knew every foot-hold of the mountain 
and still dashed on without a pause. But swiftly as he flew Ermingarde 
heard the clattering hoofs of the pursuer still following, nearer and nearer, 
behind her. Despair gave her courage, and she undauntedly turned to- 
wards the chasm, with the intention of leaping it. The bold steed shrunk 
not from the task, but gathering his strength together cleared it at a bound. 
But wearied with his long and fatiguing flight, his leap was less powerful 
than common. He fell back upon his haunches and with his beautiful 
and daring rider, seemed for a moment hovering on the very brink of death. 
But the well-trained muscles of the noble animal arrested the fall which 
seemed inevitable, and recovering himself with a mighty effort, again 
bounded forward as fleetly as before. 

The fate of Kurtz was not so fortunate. Frantic with rage at the efforts 
of Ermingarde to escape him, he dashed on towards the chasm with the 
intention of following her. But unaccustomed to the dangers of the chase 
the terrified horse shrunk from the leap. He endeavored to check him- 
self on the brink of the chasm, but the impetus received from his furious 
speed was too powerful to be instantly controlled. A moment he stood 
shivering over the yawning abyss, the next plunged down the fearful 
depth, and with his rider was dashed to pieces on the jagged rocks below. 

Rupert, who from the battlements of his castle had with joyful aston- 
ishment beheld his beloved Ermingarde’s approach, hastened to the court 
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to receive her just as she reached the castle. Trembling with joy and 
terror she entered the gate, and the draw-bridge was instantly lowered. 
It w’ere vain to attempt a description of the rapture of the faithful pair at 
this unexpected reunion. In a long and tender embrace they thanked 
that kind Providence which had protected her and saved the guiltless from 
the hands of the guilty. After a few moments thus spent, Rupert hasten- 
ed to arm himself, and summoning his retainers together, manned and for- 
tified the walls of the castle against any attack. 

But of this the baron of Rheinstein thought not Shocked at the fear- 
ful fate of the wretched Kurtz, who lay dead at the foot of the precipice, 
conscience was awakened in his bosom. In this wonderful preservation 
of the innocent, and punishment of the guilty, he clearly recognized the 
hand of the Almighty, and received it all as a direct warning to himself. 

He proceeded with only a few followers to Reichenstein and begged a 
peaceable entrance. Rupert gladly granted it, and hastening to meet him 
led him into the hall, where Ermingarde awaited him. Calm, and with a 
repentant mien he advanced towards his daughter and taking her hand in 
his, laid it in that of Rupert, and blessed their union. “Forgive me my 
children,” he exclaimed. “ Forgive me the cruelty of which I have been 
guilty, and may you be as happy together as you are good and true.*’ 

The next morning the chapel of St. Clement’s witnessed the ceremony 
which united them in marriage, and many a blessing was called down on 
the head of the graceful Rupert and the beautiful Bride of Rheinstein. 


AN INVOCATION.* 


by r. o. ELIAS ware, or Baltimore. 


Hail ! boon divine— -relic of primeval bliss — 

In tby unsullied brightness we behold 
The ties of man to man. Tby charities 
Like crystal streams from Horeb’s rock, 

Supply frail nature’s wants in every need. 

Toss'd on the aqueous waves of worldly cares 
Thy vot’ries ride secure by tby control ; 

And e’en when nature's dire behest 
The mortal ills of life this house dissolve. 

Thy solemn rites unerringly point out 
The path to glory and to God. 

Go, messenger of love, thy shadowing pinions spread, 
And speed tby onward flight from pole to pole ; 

Let every nation hear the soothing sound. 

Tell East and West, tell North and South 


•To those sacred principles of Odd-Fellowship which inculcate man’s duty to bis fellow-man, and 
creator God. 
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Tell far distant equinoxial climes ; 

Greenland’s snows, “and India’s coral strand.” 
Tell Oceanic^, with her thousand isles. 

And Europe with her vast domains. 

Tell classic Nile, and occidental Jordan’s stream, 
“ And Plata’s floods and mighty Amazon” 

Of Friendship, Love and Truth. 

Bid widows* mournful sighs to cease. 

And orphan’s tearful eyes to dry ; 

Bid all affliction's children know 
A brother bears a brother’s wo. 


GENERAL CHARACTER AND OBJECTS 
OF ODD-FELLOWSHIP. 


BT P. O. OCflBOB W . CLINTON, OP BUFFALO, N. T.* 


Brothers : 

I cannot too highly appreciate the honor of being selected as your 
spokesman on this occasion. The responsibility, under any circumstan- 
ces, of venturing upon the subject before us, is onerous; and that respon- 
sibility is most seriously enhanced by the consideration that the reputa- 
tion of our Institution in this populous, and energetic, and influential 
community at least, must be somewhat dependent on what may here be 
uttered. 

The general character and objects of Odd-Fellowship, and the means 
employed by it to sustain that character and achieve those objects, are 
not secret : They are and should be publicly avowed. So far as they are 
concerned, I can and will be as frank and explicit as though I were pro- 
tected from the world by the impervious walls of a lodge, and expressed 
my sentiments to you only, in the unbounded spirit of confidence and af- 
fection our fraternal relation encourages. Here, then, there is no cause 
of embarrassment. But, when I behold commingled with us, so much 
worth, and talent, and respectability, which we ardently desire to bring 
within the pale of, and to the assistance of our Order — knowing as I do, 
the many and Protean objections which are urged against us — some of 
which have undoubtedly taken deep root here, — I tremble at my under- 
taking, and would that some more experienced and abler champion occu- 
pied this place. But, I am here as the advocate of virtue — I am plead- 
ing for one of the most effective instruments ever devised for the improve- 
ment of our race, and I cannot but glory in my position, though I doubt 
my strength. 


*Ad Address delivered before Genesee Lodge, Number 51, of the Independent Order of Odd-Fef- 
losrv, In the first Methodist Episcopal Church, at Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 22, 1641. 
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Secret societies, so styled, have existed from the earliest times, and 
perhaps in all ages of the world. The good have at all times been few 
and feeble in comparison with the evil. The world, from its very crea- 
tion, has been the theatre of wrong, of fraud, and of violence. Tempta- 
tions to evil have always existed, and in every age those temptations have 
been triumphant. Wars, fruitful of blood and suffering, have devastated 
the earth from the time of Cain. At first, they were but individual brawls ; 
but, with the increase of our race and the extension of the social compact, 
they expanded their baneful influence until they embraced and imbruted 
families, and tribes, and nations. The smallest portion of our imperfect 
chronicles of the world, excites horror at the strange perversion of man's 
feelings and of his wonderful powers and faculties, and admiration of the 
patience and long-suffering kindness of the All-merciful God. Could we 
add to any portion of earth’s history as handed down to us, the forgotten 
crimes and sufferings of the nations whose deeds and memory oblivion 
has engulfed, and insert the private misery and atrocity beneath the dig- 
nity of history to record, — what a scene would be presented to us ! And 
yet, through its dismal shades, some faint rays of light would find their 
way, which, while they heightened the surrounding darkness, might yet 
be considered as the harbingers of purer and of better times. 

In the general corruption, there was always somewhat of soundness 
and of purity. God has been beloved and worshipped, in spirit and in 
truth, in all times ; and even in Pagan lands, He has been aclmowledged 
and adored by the few, so far as His nature and attributes were disclosed 
by dim tradition, or could be discovered by reason in His handiwork. — 
Love towards God must be reflected upon His works ; and no one can 
truly love Him without loving and striving to benefit his fellow-creatures. 
The j ust and the wicked have always formed two great antagonistic class- 
es. The latter, however, have always predominated in numbers, in in- 
fluence, and in strength ; and the former have, in all ages, felt the neces- 
sity of union, in order to preserve themselves, and to perfect their lowly 
but pure and beneficent ends. In the earlier ages, families formed por- 
tions of one or the other class, and those distinctions of costume or of cus- 
tom peculiar to them, served to distinguish them from the world at large, 
and to enable them to recognize each other, not only as consanguineous, 
but as connected by the pure worship of and obedience to the only true 
Deity. With the expansion of families into nations, national traits became 
insufficient indicia of the inner man : Vice and hostility to truth and to 
her great Author were powerful with the Jew as well as with the Gentile, 
and circumcision and the Jewish garb could no longer be depended upon 
as proofs of a virtuous and devotional character and life. 

In all ages the followers of truth have been persecuted — in all ages 
the open avowal and practice of true religion has been the signal for vi- 
olence and abuse. The good were not only driven into the wilderness, 
and exposed to famine and the perils of the desert, but dangers beset them 
in the habitations of men; — snares were set for them, their steps were 
watched, their words noted, and the broad hand of power was perpetual- 
ly stretched over them, darkening their way, and ready to grasp them, on 
any pretence, and conduct them to the headsman, to the stake, or to the 
cross. They formed secret societies ; they invented signs, as means of 
recognition; and passwords were uttered, ere admittance could be gain- 
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ed to the yawning caverns, the desolate ruins, or the tombs hallowed by 
superstition, where they met at midnight. Such societies were, it would 
seem, well known to the Jews ; — they were common among the earlier 
Christians, and among all the persecuted sects of the followers of our Sa- 
viour. 

Other secret societies originated among the self-sufficient priests and 
philosophers of old. Knowledge, in olden time, was the property of the 
few, and was guarded by them with the most jealous care, and imparted 
rarely, and with great solemnity. Its extent and importance were great- 
ly exaggerated by the ignorance and grossness of the commonalty : And, 
as the power and superiority of its possessors were augmented in pro- 
portion to the debasement of the people, they hesitated not to strength- 
en and perpetuate their own consequence and influence, by darkening 
the minds and depraving the appetites of all out of their sacred orders. — 
Hence it was, that, while the Egyptian people bowed dowm in abject rev- 
erence before the vilest productions of every department of nature, and 
were scarce superior to the brute objects of their worship, the Egyptian 
priesthood, — the conservators of knowledge, aye ! and even of religion — 
were the admiration and glory of the world. While the arts and sciences 
were cultivated in their splendid temples, there also were enshrined 
those fading remnants of the knowledge of the true God, which were 
imparted to and embodied in the learning of the Greek schools, by the 
initiation of Grecian sages, who resorted for instruction to the Nile. — 
Those remnants of truth were indeed enwrapped in fable, and contamina- 
ted by monstrous admixture with falsehood and with form, — yet, they 
were, perhaps, the purest and brightest lights vouchsafed to man, in God's 
providence, out of the fold of the Jewish nation, and they gradually freed 
and purified themselves from the extraneous matter with which human 
waywardness and ingenuity had surrounded them, until they burst upon 
mankind, in their native glory and effulgence, in the philosophy of Soc- 
rates and of Plato. 

In the middle, and even in more modem ages, science courted seclu- 
sion, and mystery enwrapped her votaries, and connected them, by a com- 
mon bond, into distinct bands, — all striving for some common attainment, — 
all connected by stronger ties than those of citizenship or blood. — all 
claiming a superiority over ordinary mortals; and not unfrequently, by 
imposture or the perversion of their attainments, preying upon the world, 
and dishonoring the holy image in which they were formed. By signs 
and by forms of expression, the mathematicians, the cabalists, and the 
alchemists, recognized each other ; and their researches and discoveries 
were prosecuted and imparted with jealous privacy, and the most solemn 
ceremonies. 

Foul conspiracy and struggling liberty have alike been driven to secret 
combinations to attain their ends. Virtue, like vice, has frequently been 
forced to work in darkness, to seek safety in seclusion, and, by hidden ac- 
tion, to concentrate her energies for a bold and open warfare with oppres- 
sion. History is full of instances of this truth. True patriots have not 
unfrequently, where open resistance was impossible, by a secret organi- 
zation, guarded by private words and signs, preserved the lamp of liberty, 
lived through the evil day, and, collecting strength to take advantage of 
opportunity, restored freedom to their native land, and compelled peace to 
revisit and to bless her borders. 
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Such are some of the sources from which secret associations have aris- 
en, and such are some of the objects they have been intended to subserve. 
They have indeed been fruitful of evil as well as of good ; and it would 
seem, that the time is rapidly passing when they can be useful, by pre- 
serving religion, perpetuating knowledge, or fostering the spirit of liberty. 
In this free, and happy, and enlightened land, there can be no necessity 
for such institutions for such purposes. Here, religion, in all her purity 
and loveliness, is presented for man’s acceptance, in every variety of doc- 
trine and of form which can render her acceptable to his varying taste and 
judgment; and the holy and inspired volume of God’s word is every 
where permitted to diffuse its humanizing and ennobling influences. Hu- 
man knowledge is fostered ; and the hand of government conjoins with 
the efforts of societies, and of individuals, to extend its ever-increasing 
boundaries, and to impart it in every direction. Our civil liberty is not 
only achieved, but is secure. It is founded on the imperishable princi- 
ples of reason, and is hallowed by the blood of our heroes, and the la- 
bors and reverence of our sages, — it is the broad foundation of our pros- 
perity, — the tenure by which we enjoy our best blessings, and by which 
they are insured to our descendants : it is consecrated by the affection of 
every free citizen of our free soil — domestic disaffection cannot sully its 
lustre, — domestic treachery cannot undermine its firm foundation, — and 
foreign force would break upon it as idly as the wave upon the rock. But, 
our very immunity from danger, should exempt us from that morbid and 
suspicious jealousy, which dishonors the breast it inhabits, and too often 
results in persecution. It is not for us, firmly planted a3 our civil and re- 
ligious institutions are, to apprehend danger in every thing that we do not 
fully comprehend, like the strong man trembling at the waving bush, or 
at the distant cry, in the shadows of twilight. Such a spirit is for the 
despot. Where power is founded on usurpation, and maintained by force, 
or the encouragement of degrading superstitions, there you will find this 
spirit in active operation, and justly so — for there, there is peril to the 
powers that be, in secret associations. There, if three good and enlight- 
ened men meet each other, there may be a plot against despotism, — and, 
if secret societies be formed, what is more natural than to suppose they 
have for their object something deleterious to the government, — what more 
probable than that, from them, whatever be their original or avowed ob- 
jects, peril and ruin may result to a governmental machinery alike unsanc- 
tioned by reason, hostile to virtue, and oppressive to the people? But, in 
our land, no secret institution can be dangerous to public morals, or to our 
political rights : one of such a character cannot be established and live for 
a moment; — and, so far from there being cause to apprehend that an in- 
nocent one could be perverted, it is, it must be true, that, if the worst one 
that fancy can devise, could be planted among us and live, it would speed- 
ily become changed in its very nature under the healthful influences sur- 
rounding it, and become salubrious instead of baleful, and a fountain of 
good things. The tyrant may tremble at secret organizations; but for us 
to nourish such baseless fears, is worse than idle ; — it implies a doubt of 
the purity and permanency of our cherished institutions, it degrades our 
people and our government to a level with the serfs and tyrannies of Eu- 
rope. 

In the estimation of too many, antiquity hallows every thing that can be 
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traced to it; and institutions are judged more by the date of their origin, 
and the causes which developed them, than by what they are. That un- 
reasonable reverence for the ancient which once so strongly predominat- 
ed in the world, beautifying the monstrous, consecrating error and even 
imparting to evil somewhat of lustre, is however rapidly disappearing be- 
fore the enlightened spirit of utilitarianism which marks our time. Still, 
there is somewhat of glory shed on every thing by long duration ; and an 
ancient law or custom, like an old man, derives somewhat of the consid- 
eration with which it is regarded, from the mere circumstance of age. 
Hence, perhaps, some members of our Order, like those of other associa- 
tions, have delighted in claiming for it a most ancient origin, and have 
exerted no little ingenuity, and the greatest research, to establish its claims 
to profound antiquity. Some suppose they have traced it to the armies 
of the first Roman emperors, and detected its existence among the Jew- 
ish auxiliaries. Others have attributed to it a still higher origin ; — and 
others — such is our proneness to mysticism — would make its tangible be- 
ing co-eval with the world. While I regard such questions as of inferior 
importance, and as tending perhaps more to unprofitable speculation, than 
to edification, I cannot but declare my ktrong impression, that the true his- 
tory of our Order is correctly imparted in its higher degrees. Secret as- 
sociations undoubtedly existed in the earliest times, and their members 
recognized each other, though personally strangers, by signs. History 
records numerous instances of this fact, but is silent as to the nature of 
the signs, or ceremonies, or objects of these institutions; and other, and 
far different societies, can and do, with equal propriety, seize upon these 
shreds of history as proofs of their venerable antiquity. Now, though our 
Order, among the few secrets which it preserves, intrusts a knowledge of 
its history only to its members, — there can be no harm in dissipating even 
this innocent mystery, so far at least as to declare that its inception was 
noble and honorable. It had its rise among semi-barbarous tribes, in a 
rude age, when they were fainting under the attacks of the ancient ty- 
rant of the world — a power whose energy, and lust for wealth, and un- 
scrupulous ambition, and desolating tyranny, sink her, in the scales of 
truth. At below every power of the earth, except perhaps that bloody, and 
grasping, and domineering government, from whose thrall our revolution 
enfranchised us. Its design being the successful resistance of a foreign 
soldiery, and the counteraction of internal indifference and treachery, its 
first objects were the promotion of the ruder virtues, but more especially 
of patriotism, and the adoption of means by which the warriors who were 
true to their country might be distinguished by their compatriots from all 
others, by night as well as by day. Our institution subserved these ends, 
consolidated their union, conferred strength and energy, and conduced to 
the attainment of freedom, and the acquisition of power. It remains in 
the countiy where it sprung into being, even to this day. It partook un- 
doubtedly of the uncouthness and barbarity of the times ; and has gradu- 
ally accommodated itself to the social and moral changes of the world, un- 
til it has become a fit stay and support of every virtue which is esteemed 
in these latter days. And we may perhaps add, that in naught is this 
self-accommodation more manifest, than in the rejection of all unhallow- 
ed oaths, of all bloody penalties, and of all useless mystery. It exists in 
nearly every civilized country in the world. It was first known in the 
45 
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United States about the year eighteen hundred and sixteen, is now spread 
over the land in every direction, and is firmly rooted in the affections of 
its members; and we may safely add, in the respect of the better portion 
of the communities where it exists. 

Our Order has by some been supposed to be but another form of the Ma- 
sonic Fraternity. Never having been a Freemason, I cannot speak ad- 
visedly on this topic, and shall not institute a comparison between them. 
That they are not the same, is proved by their co-existence. Both were 
and are candidates for public favor in the same lands, and at the same 
time : both enrol in their numbers some of the very best of citizens — both 
undoubtedly have had and have weak and erring members. But there is 
no connection whatever between them. Each moves in its own sphere, 
and cannot be answerable for the action of the other. 

The name by which we are designated has led to strange misconcep- 
tions. It is not the one by which we were originally known, but is a 
corruption of the name. We have assented to and bear it, in the same 
way that political parties claim with pride, designations which were at 
first infixed upon them by the scorn of their enemies. But, because we 
are Odd-Fellows, it is by some imagined, that our only distinction is sin- 
gularity of demeanor, and that our meetings are characterized solely by a 
reversal of the forms recognized by society, and a studied departure from 
all ordinary and serious modes of transacting business. In judging us by 
so immaterial a thing as a name, a more charitable construction mi^ht 
have declared, that we were Odd, in cultivating virtues of little estimation 
in ordinary worldly intercourse, but commended by the Word of Truth to 
universal observance. 

Our Order has been regarded as a secret one, and therefore it is de- 
nounced, or at least suspected. It is partially a secret Order, and I shall 
now, my friends, disclose to you wherein it is public, and wherein it is 
otherwise, and leave you to judge, whether secrecy, in those things where 
secrecy is maintained, is not only consistent with innocence, but wheth- 
er it is not also imperatively enforced by necessity, as well as demanded 
by every consideration of policy. 

There are in this State, more than fifty subordinate lodges of Odd- 
Fellows, — each one of which acts under a charter granted by the Grand 
Lodge of the State. The Grand Lodge is composed of representatives 
from the subordinate lodges, — has stated sessions — is supported by a 
small percentage on the receipts of the subordinate lodges, and exercis- 
es a general supervision over them. The Grand Lodge of the United 
States is composed of delegates from State and Territorial Grand Lodges, 
and has the same authority, and exercises the same supervision over them, 
that they exercise over their subordinate lodges. The constitution, and 
by-laws, and general proceedings of these superior lodges are public — 
no effort was ever made to withhold them from the world. The consti- 
tution and by-laws of the subordinate lodges — are they not public? You 
can read them at any time ; — and in these documents you will find eveiy 
thing that you can desire to be informed of — every thing that you are en- 
titled to know. 

Each member, you will observe, on being admitted into the Order, pays 
an initiation fee. If he take the degrees, as they are termed, he also pays 
a small sum for each of them ; and he also contributes, under the name 
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of “dues,” a weekly pittance to the lodge. From these sums spring the 
lodge funds, which are applied, after paying a percentage to the Grand 
Lodge, to the necessary expenses of the lodge, and to the relief of its mem- 
bers. If a brother be sick, and unable to attend to his ordinary business, 
he is, as a matter of right, entitled, during his sickness, to a weekly ben- 
efit, the amount of which is fixed by the by-laws of the lodge : — If he die> 
the lodge must advance not less than thirty dollars, and, if his wife die, 
not less than fifteen dollars, towards the funeral expenses. It is the duty 
of every member of a lodge to report to it the case of any brother, who is 
to his knowledge in sickness or distress: — it is the duty of the lodge and 
of every member of it, to do all that can be done to alleviate the distress 
of a brother; — it is the duty of certain officers of the lodge to visit every 
sick or distressed brother, to ascertain his wants, and to bring to him, if 
possible, relief and consolation; — and, should circumstances require it, 
every member in rotation must watch by the sick-bed and assuage the an- 
guish of his diseased brother. A fund is also provided, by a small quar- 
terly contribution, for the relief of the widows and orphans of the Order. 
By this you will perceive, that each lodge is in fact, what is usually termed 
a “Mutual Benefit Society:” — and so far, our plans are laudable, as they 
provide, by a trifling individual sacrifice, for great good, in which every 
one of us may participate in his greatest need. 

But we go farther than this. We recognize, and are recognized by 
Odd-Fellows throughout the globe, as friends and brothers, and are bound 
to extend to each other a helping hand. Hence, you will observe, the 
guards that are thrown around admission into a lodge : how can we be too 
careful in receiving others into our companionship ? for we are responsi- 
ble for the character and conduct of every brother, whom we recognize 
as such, wherever he may go. If a foreign brother in distress present him- 
self to us, he is instantly relieved to the extent of his need or of our abil- 
ity, because he brings with him proofs of his character, — proofs that none 
but an Odd-Fellow in good standing can produce. If one of our mem- 
bers travel to a strange country, friends spring up around him at every 
step of his journey, — his pecuniary wants are met, his laudable objects 
of business or of pleasure are promoted ; — the smile of kindness beams 
upon his course, and the grasp of friendship meets him at every turn. 
Odd-Fellowship then, is not merely a local institution. It is intended to, 
and does unite, good men of every nation and clime, by a bond of fellow- 
ship, which, like an urgent letter of introduction from a dear and trusty 
friend, insures to every one of them, a warm reception from, and the coun- 
tenance and aid of every other worthy member of the Order. 

These direct benefits of the Order are of course intended for, and should 
be participated in, only by its members, — by those who contribute to its 
funds, and have engaged to perform similar duties. They are secured by 
the knowledge of certain signs and words, which are used as tests of broth- 
erhood. These signs and words are, under no circumstances, communi- 
cated to the world at large — they are secret— for, to communicate them 
would at once destroy their utility. They, or some of them, are also used 
or referred to in our meetings, — which is also one reason why those meet- 
ings should be private. And, strange as it may seem to the uninitiated, 
our society professes to have no secrets other than its words, and signs, 
and modes of initiation; — and, though its meetings are private, — that is* 
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though none but its members are admitted to them, — it makes no secret 
of the fact that it has meetings, nor of the times and places of those meet- 
ings, nor does it conceal the names of its members, nor the nature of its 
business. About the general nature of lodge transactions, every one 
here can know as much as any of its members : but, for fear of any mis- 
apprehension on this subject, I would briefly state, that no where are or- 
der and decorum more strictly enforced than in our lodges,— our busi- 
ness there is charity and brotherly communion, — the admission of new 
members, the consideration of applications for admission, and the trans- 
action of such other affairs as necessarily pertain to every association. 
Now, all this is of such a character, that it may with great propriety be 
kept to ourselves. We are brothers, members of a large family, met for 
the purpose of transacting our own business, with which the world has no 
concern ; and why should the world be permitted to participate in, or even 
to witness its disposition ? Does a brother receive assistance, it is not for 
us to vaunt of it; and it might not be agreeable to him to proclaim his ne- 
cessities before strangers, or to have the fact of his being relieved pub- 
lished : and, it would certainly be impolitic, by publicity, to trammel the 
discussion of character ; and how could the announcement of the rejec- 
tion of candidates for our confidence, be otherwise than prejudicial to us, 
by exciting enmity and disaffection in the world? We are, from the very 
nature of our pursuits, retiring and self-enwrapped. We seek not colli- 
sion with the world; our objects are few, and their pursuit is necessarily 
quiet and secret ; and we have, as Odd-Fellows, naught in common with 
me mass of mankind. We aim at naught in politics, nor at the acquisi- 
tion of gain, nor at the extension of a creed by proselytism, nor even at 
the moral improvement of our race by direct action : — we seek only to 
promote brotherly love and true social virtue among ourselves, to benefit 
each other, and indirectly to benefit the world by our own improvement. 
Why then should we expose our proceedings to the gaze of an inquisitive 
and prying world ? 

I cannot patiently listen to arguments against us, drawn from the pri- 
vacy of our action. They who condemn us on that account, would have 
condemned Wallace, and Bruce, and their compeers, for the secret con- 
ferences which amalgamated Scottish strength, and led to the vindication 
of Scotland’s independence. Our legislative bodies frequently sit with 
closed doors on public matters : — must they therefore be suspected of plot- 
ting treason ? Are family meetings obnoxious, and can fnends have no 
other than public consultations? Christ himself, the Saviour of men, 
though his life was peculiarly public, often sought communion with God 
in the retirement of the wilderness ; and, when ne was about to consum- 
mate by death, the beneficence of his life, and put the final seal to the 
great work of man’s redemption, he repeatedly sat alone with his disci- 
ples, warning them of things to come, confirming their faith, and prepare 
mg them for their contest with the prejudices and stubbornness of man- 
kind, and the treachery of their own hearts. We mean no irreverent 
comparison. But, when you cite against us the passage — “ Ye love dark- 
ness rather than light, because your deeds are evil,” — may we not hum- 
bly and reverently appeal to his acts, to show, that, while he rebuked a 
generation whose evil courses rendered them unwilling to encounter the 
light of his glorious doctrines, he recommended occasional social retire- 
ment, and forbade not a recourse to private conferences for good ends ? 
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But we are called to account, not only for what we are, or are suppos- 
ed to be, but for not being what we are not. It is suspected that we are 
not a religious society. In some senses of the phrase, we are not. We 
certainly are not, and cannot be, an offset or adjunct of any Christian sect: 
but, religion is recognized and revered by us. We see our brothers at the 
communion table of almost every denomination of God’s worshippers: 
The lessons provided in the lodge for our edification, are chiefly drawn 
from the sacred volume. No man can be a deserving Odd-Fellow who 
has not a confirmed belief in God, and an abiding sense of His omnipres- 
ence and of His perfections. His holy name is never mentioned by us, 
but with that reverential awe which is due from the creature to his Crea- 
tor. We are taught that He is the proper object of our enjoyment, and 
that to receive His favor, we must obey his commands, and live in broth- 
erly love with all mankind. If this be religion, then religion is the light 
of the lodge ; but we cannot, and do not discuss our creeds, or permit re- 
ligious questions to be agitated among us. 

We are perhaps told that we are anti-republican in the use of titles and 
of ornaments. I know of no very objectionable titles in use among us ; — 
we employ such as have been handed down to us, and, among them all, I 
doubt whether there be aught savoring so strongly of aristocracy as the 
designations “Reverend” and “Honorable,” “Esquire” and “Excellen- 
cy,” which fall so fluently from democratic lips. And for the banners 
and personal costume we assume upon some occasions, we might say that 
if they be not vastly important, they cannot at least be extremely bane- 
ful. But these things are of soine moment, — they are not regarded by us 
as matters of mere show and ornament, — they are to us not destitute of 
meaning. They are emblematical of past events, of awful facts, and sol- 
emn lessons. Though we like to see all things decent and in order, we 
have no taste for ostentatious magnificence. There is not a single por- 
tion of the dress of the Odd-Fellow which is not, to him, replete with 
warning and instruction. And, if we are in error in using emblems, then 
the whole world has always been in error, and Heaven has countenanced 
it. The Jewish dispensation, in itself typical, was a mass of emblems; 
and, the force of symbols, if they are not used by him, is at least acknowl- 
edged by every good man. The cross ! — can that be meaningless to the 
Christian? The Bible is full of emblems, — we all feel their force, and they 
are every where embodied in and around us ; — nature herself is replete 
with them, and offers in her course, and in her productions, faint repre- 
sentations of the perfections and attributes of her Author. And we en- 
deavor to recognize and use without abusing them. 

It has been customary on occasions like this, to apologize to the other 
sex for their exclusion from our Order. I know not on what ground their 
exclusion can by possibility be considered objectionable. I regard that 
sex too highly to palter with or to flatter it. We might indeed say, and 
•ay with somewhat of truth, that their very charms might be productive 
of disunion in the lodge ; — that concord and brotherly affection would van- 
ish, and give place to the ardor of love, the bitterness of rivalry, and the 
fantasies and violence of jealously; and that the mild and sensitive nature 
of the sex, apt as it is to embrace and follow every good thing, needs not 
combination to strengthen its good impulses, or new incentives to impel 
it in the course of virtue and benevolence. While we disclaim all doubt 
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of the prudence and retentiveness of woman, we might imagine many flat- 
tering reasons for their non-admission ; but, in our humble judgment, apol- 
ogy is unnecessary. The simple truth is this, — woman is not entitled to, 
and seeks not a place among us. Our institution was originally intended 
and framed exclusively for men, and the various modifications it has un- 
dergone have not adapted it to the other sex. They could not with pro- 
priety, in conformity with the usages of the world, take part in our pri- 
vate assemblages, without exposing themselves to the censoriousness of 
the age. Their peculiar tastes and duties alike unfit them for the trans- 
action of matters which require action, and lie more properly within the 
province of their partners in life. We esteem and reverence them, as 
“ God’s last, best gift to man,” — but we would not draw them from the 
stations they so honorably occupy, in the economy of the world, to im- 
merse them in cares and duties alien to their nature, and inconsistent with 
the customs of society, to which they are so directly amenable. But, we 
aim at their advantage. We provide, in sickness, for the comfort of those 
who are nearest and dearest to them , — we bury their dead, — we endeav- 
or to support and cheer them in their widowhood, and to foster, and edu- 
cate, and place in the paths of usefulness and respectability, their father- 
less offspring, — we strive to render ourselves more worthy of them, and 
to purify and improve their fathers, their husbands, their brothers, and 
their lovers. 

But, alas ! not content with condemning us for what we are, and rep- 
rehending us for not being what we are not, the world blames and denoun- 
ces us for what it is said we may become. Yes, my brothers! strange as 
it must seem to us, — we are gravely warned that there is so much dan- 
ger of our becoming a sectarian or political machine, hostile to liberty of 
conscience or to our national institutions, that every good man should rep- 
robate and discountenance us, and that the strong hand of power should 
be invoked to crush us. If this be so, I know no moral, or benevolent, 
or religious institution, which is not in the same predicament. No re- 
ferences to political or religious differences are ever permitted, in any 
lodge — there political or religious discussions are never heard. It is true 
indeed, that no where is obedience to the government under which we 
live, and the supremacy of the laws, more strenuously or more eloquent- 
ly inculcated ; and, that a departure from duty as a good citizen, as well 
as a dereliction of moral principle, leads to inevitable expulsion from the 
Order. 

When a candidate is proposed, a strict inquiry is had into his conduct 
and principles, before his application is passed upon by the lodge. The 
question is never asked, to what creed, or to what party he is attached ; — 
or whether he be rich or poor; — the only inquiries are, — is his business 
respectable ? — is he of sufficient ability to contribute equally with us to 
the lodge funds ? — is his general health good, so as to render his becom- 
ing a charge to the lodge, a matter of ordinary uncertainty ? — and, above 
all, — is he a man of honor, and benevolence, and a believer in God? for 
we do hold, that, without religious principle, there can be no true and as- 
sured virtue. If these general questions are favorably answered, there 
can be no impediment in the way of any man’s entrance into the Order. 
He becomes bound with us, not by compulsion, but of his own free-will, 
to the performance of our common duties ; and is received among us, on 
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the ground of the most perfect equality. If he become dissatisfied, he can 
leave the institution : — no awful rites, no unholy oaths bind him to the Or- 
der, — no bloody penalties guard against his retirement, or await his treach- 
ery. He may mdeed incur our contempt, as being unequal to good things ; 
but, if he be not of our spirit, we readily concur in the propriety of his 
withdrawing from our brotherhood. 

Under these circumstances, where lies this mighty danger? The mo- 
ment a lodge becomes devoted to party of any kind, it ceases to be of the 
Order, for it abandons the ftgidamental principles of Odd-Fellowship. We 
are of all creeds, and of all parties ; — there is no perfect agreement among 
us, out of the Order, — and in it, how can we coalesce for the attainment 
of selfish or unholy ends? If a lodge should be unfaithful, its sister lodg- 
es, and the Grand Lodge, would interfere, and reprobate and check its 
course ; — and the Grand Lodge being but an emanation of the subordi- 
nate — the whole system must become corrupt, the most discordant opin- 
ions must be reconciled, and the purest and wisest men must concur in 
wickedness, and contend for the injury of their own best interests, ere 
aught of danger can arise, from our organization, to aught that man holds 
sacred. But conspiracy for any unlawful purpose, is not only alien to the 
spirit of our institution, but, from the very variety of the composition of 
our lodges, its detection and punishment would be immediate. No plan 
for the elevation of sect or party could meet the unanimous wishes of any 
one of our lodges, nor be introduced without strong and availing opposi- 
tion ; — and if perchance introduced and favored, that lodge would be ex- 
posed and fall irretrievably. Disclosure of such irregular proceedings 
would not only not be unlawful, but would be an imperative duty. There 
can be no treachery in exposing treachery ; — and no obligations can for a 
moment compete with those which bind us to truth and to virtue, or with 
the allegiance we owe to our country. 

I have thus, my brothers, plainly and frankly stated the nature and 
modes of action of the Order. To the uninitiated, we can merely say, we 
do not wish you to apply for admission into our social union, from idle cu- 
riosity. There is little, very little in the lodge to gratify such a feeling:— 
we do not tempt you with offers to unfold to you some mighty mystery ; — 
we can impart to you no superhuman wisdom ; — we possess not the elixir 
of life, nor the philosopher’s stone, nor the spells of the cabala; — we can- 
not and do not profess that we will be bound to you by any ties but such 
as are consistent with our duty to ourselves, our families, our country, and 
our God : — We do not even profess to have any peculiar mode of purify- 
ing the life and correcting die heart, — for, from reason and revelation, 
fountains open to all, we draw our healing doctrines. If you are of the 
good, however — if your heart is open to the appeal of misery, and you are 
ready to pour balm into the wounds of the afflicted ; if you love man, and 
fear and reverence God, we will joyfully receive you in our ranks, confide 
in and honor you, joy in your prosperity, visit and comfort you in your 
afflictions, love and protect those who are dear to you, and, at all times, 
and in all places, had you as a brother. 

The indirect advantages and blessings flowing from Odd-Fellowship are 
inestimable. It encourages sociality, corrects prejudices, and enlarges the 
affections. 

The world is full of evil, but is equally replete with good. But evil 
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has this advantage over good — it is, as it were, more homogeneous, and 
more easily amalgamates with itself. Its contests are seldom within it- 
self, and seldom result in its own substantial detriment. The good are 
severed by national traits, by diversity of customs and of creed, and by 
clashing doctrines and opinions in matters of inferior moment. Society 
too abounds in fraud, — and treachery and deceit are every where to be 
found, destroying innocence, and taking advantage of that unguarded con- 
fidence which results from a good opinion of mankind. Hence it is, that 
distrust, suspicion, and even hatred and abhorrence, interweave and sep- 
arate the good, and keep apart hearts that are fitted for union with each 
other in all the cordiality of love. Hence the virtuous man is too often a 
lonely individual, tinged with misanthropy, or with his aspirations for well- 
doing restricted to some confined sect, and his expansive affections nar- 
rowed to the few. Every thing that tends to undeceive him, — to convince 
him that love of God is co-extensive with humanity, and that the philan- 
thropist will every where find coadjutors, must have a beneficial effect 
upon his soul and upon his life. We have found a great common princi- 
ple which is every where triumphant in the good, — a broad ground, urhere 
they can and do meet, and learn to love, and to respect each other, despite 
the differences that divide them. That principle is active love, — that 
broad ground is the expanded charity of the Holy Scriptures. Conjoin- 
ing in noble deeds of charity, and in the diffusion of undoubted truth, we 
can differ without enmity, and disagree without dispute. We are taught 
the cheering fact that there is good in almost every man, — learn to discard 
creeds and abstract opinions, however important we may deem them, as 
unerring tests of worth, and imbibe charity in the pursuits of benevolence. 
Our meetings are social, but not convivial — and there are formed and riv- 
eted friendships, as lasting as time. 

I can point with pride and pleasure to my own home, as a visible proof 
of the benefits of Odd-F ellowship. During the short time it has been with 
us, three lodges have been chartered, numbering now about six hundred 
members — persons of various creeds, and of every shade of politics, in 
every station of life, and every department of industry — the young and 
the old, the distinguished and the obscure. They are all united as though 
they were members of one family — all seeking the common good — all in- 
terested in the welfare of each other. We have seen the thoughtless 
young man deserting the follies of youth, abjuring its vices, and contend- 
ing for the palm of usefulness. We have seen the sick, who would others 
wise have been neglected, not only supported, but visited and tended with 
regularity, and with all the tenderness of the brotherly relation. We have 
seen the erring warned and reclaimed, the widow comforted, the orphan 
fed, and peace and contentment restored to the domestic hearth. And 
better j r et, we have seen those brought into brotherly union who would 
else have continued strangers — we have witnessed the expansion of the 
soul, and its vivification and replenishment with all the graces that hallow 
and adorn existence: — We have beheld our members, as the irresistible 
consequence of the principles of the Order, embarking with energy in ev- 
ery good work, and promoting every moral reformation and every plan 
for public improvement. We have seen prejudices undermined and de- 
stroyed, the narrow boundaries of bigotry overleaped, the bitterness of 
party spirit tempered and allayed, and charity triumphant in the midst 
of us. 
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But your own more limited experience, my brothers, confirms the be- 
neficence of our Order. The seed implanted here has already produced 
good fruits: — And, if carefully cultivated, must become an honor and a 
blessing to you and to your noble city. Be of good cheer! It may in- 
deed for a time be regarded with coldness and with jealousy, but it will 
gather strength and outlive opposition. Its effects will conciliate the ju- 
dicious and the enlightened, and commend it to the approbation of the 
just. Be not too eager to add to your numbers, — let no one come among 
you who will not live up to the exalted principles of our beloved institu- 
tion, cut off every thing that offends, and cannot be reclaimed from of- 
fending, — seek rather for real substantial success than for the outward 
signs of prosperity — and above all, cherish the true spirit of Odd-Fellow- 
ship, and pursue its dictates, — and your lives will be useful and honora- 
ble, and our God will bless and prosper our humble Order in the midst 
of you. 


From Gr&ham’i Magazine. 

THE RETURN HOME. 


IT OKOROB P. MORRIS. 

I’m with you once again, my friends — 
No more my footsteps roam— 

Where it began my journey ends. 

Amid the scenes of home. 

No other clime has skies so blue, 

Or streams so broad and clear. 

And earth no hearts so warm and true. 
As those that meet me here. 

Since last, with spirits wild and free, 

I pressed my native strand. 

I’ve wandered many miles at sea. 

And many miles on land ; 

I’ve seen all nations of the earth. 

Of every hue and tongue. 

Which taught me how to prize the worth 
Of that from whence I sprung. 

In distant countries when I heard 
The music of my own. 

Oh how my echoing heart was stirred ! 

It bounded at the tone ! 

But when a brother’s haud I grasp’d 
Beneath a foreign sky, 

With joy convulsively I grasp'd, 

Like one about to die. 

46 
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My native land, I come to you 
With blessings and with prayer. 
Where man is brave, and woman true. 
And free as mountain air. 

Long may our flag in triumph wave. 
Against the world combined. 

And friends a welcome, foes a grave. 
On land and ocean find. 


THE CARPENTER’S APPRENTICE* 

Continued from page 326. 

I have already said that Williams was a youth of marked intelligence. 
In the occasional interviews which I had with him I took especial pains 
to draw him into a display of his powers, and generally found a depth of 
thought and power of expression that surprized and delighted me. There 
was nothing stiff or pedantic in his manner, which on the contrary was un- 
commonly off-handed and unembarrassed ; and although in speaking of 
books he always seemed willing to concede all that was due to what is 
termed authority, his concessions were confined to the limits of reflection 
and good sense. When talking of matters connected with religion, my 
young friend uniformly evinced the deepest respect for the Christian reve- 
lation, and without any affectation of superior sanctity, was peculiarly 
guarded lest any expression of frivolity or levity should mingle itself with 
his mention of a theme which he regarded as holy. On Sabbath he was 
constant in his attendance on the Protestant Episcopal Church, to which 
he might be seen going with his aged mother hanging on his arm. The 
pew in which they sat was near mine, and it was delightful to observe the 
exactness with which he complied with the ordinances of the church ser- 
vice, always finding the place for his parent and seeing that she was in all 
respects comfortable. These may be deemed trifling matters, but it must 
be borne in mind that they form a portion of the small things of which hu- 
man life is made up, and serve to shew the peculiar character of an indi- 
vidual, more than affairs of greater consequence, the importance of which 
causes them to receive a larger portion of attention. 

After an absence of two or three weeks Mr. Thompson returned home, 
and an opportunity was afforded me of speaking to him with reference to 
the subject of my conversation with Edward. To avoid all abruptness or 
appearance of preconceived purpose, I began to talk of ordinary affairs, 
giving my remarks such a direction as should lead imperceptibly to the 
object which I had in view. Among other matters that came under con- 
sideration was the condition of the working classes, and the influence 
which it had upon the well-being of a nation. In speaking of the mechan- 
ic arts, and the duty incumbent upon masters to cherish high moral tone 
and a feeling of self-respect among their apprentices, I mentioned the case 
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of Williams as a strong illustration of the good effects arising from proper 
discipline, and highly honorable to Mr. T. himself. The old gentleman 
was evidently much gratified with the compliment, and, whilst he thank- 
ed me for the estimate I placed on his course of conduct, observed with 
an expression of warmth, that Edward was a rare instance of excellence 
in the material with which masters have to deal. “Williams/’ said he, 
“is indeed a fine youth; his dispositions are all good, and if all of my ap- 
prentices were like him, I might reasonably hope to make them sources of 
pleasure to myself and friends. Such, however, is not the case ; and I 
am sorry to say, that where I have found one like him I have met with a 
hundred of an opposite character. The fault is not so much with the 
youths themselves as with their parents, who generally pay but little at- 
tention to the moral or religious culture of their children. You would be 
astonished,” he proceeded to say, “if you were to know the entire ne- 
glect, among people generally, of that sort of education which can alone 
render their offspring good men and useful citizens. It is true, they are 
desirous that their children shall learn to read and write, and acquire a 
moderate knowledge of arithmetic, but, beyond this, they have no further 
care. If they should tell a downright lie, a whipping is generally the con- 
sequence, and thus they are deterred from a repetition of the offence by 
the fear of corporal punishment, but they are not taught to regard an un- 
truth as a crime against morals and religion. Hence it is, that dread of 
detection and consequent chastisement, induces the young to have re- 
course to duplicity and cunning to shield them from the effects of their 
misdeeds, instead of making them avoid them because they are wrong in 
themselves. Soon after Williams came into my service he had committed 
some trivial fault, the precise nature of which I now forget, and to my 
great surprize I found him waiting to speak with me after dinner. His 
air was somewhat embarrassed, and there was an expression of eye which 
told of an inward struggle, but he did not hesitate to accost me the mo- 
ment I came out of the eating room. “ Mr. Thompson,” said he, “ I have 
done wrong and I hope you will forgive me for it, but I cannot rest until 
you know it, as my mother always told me that to commit a fault and 
then to hide it, was to double the wrong.” He then went on to state the 
nature of his breach of duty, and when, patting the dear little fellow on 
the head, I told him that he was not only forgiven but stood higher than 
ever in my esteem, the tears might be seen gushing to his fine dark eye, 
while catching my hand in both of his, he looked in my face and said, 
“then I am happy, sir.” If all parents would follow the example of the 
poor widow, and instil proper sentiments into their children when they are 
young, what a world of double-dealing and deceit would be avoided. Had 
little Williams been punished for this trifling fault, the chances are ten to 
one that the next time he did wrong he would have told a lie to save 
himself, and thus would have been guilty of a great moral offence to pre- 
vent himself from being detected in what of itself was nothing but an un- 
intentional error.” 

Finding that my neighbor’s sentiments, with regard to his apprentice, 
were those of well-founded and enduring esteem, 1 thought that I might 
introduce the love affair of my young protege , and accordingly said, — 
“ Friend Thompson, I am heartily glad to find that you place so just an 
estimate on the character of Edward, whom I have observed for some 
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years past, with feelings of great gratification; and should it ever be in my 
power to give him substantial proofs of my kind feelings towards him, I 
shall certainly not fail to do it. I am now, as you know Mr. Thompson, 
an oldish man like yourself, and have had a great deal of experience of 
mankind, and never yet did I meet with a youth who has acquired so en- 
tirely my confidence as young Williams. Edward is now, I believe, near- 
ly twenty-one, and if my observations have not deceived me, has already 
felt the influence of a sentiment of which most of us have at one time or 
other known the force.” I then proceeded to state, that, unless I was in 
error, the charms of Mary had won the heart of Williams; adding at the 
same time, that to have united to him in business a son-in-law of such well 
tried worth, could not fail to procure advantages in a worldly point of view, 
well worthy of his consideration. The expression of the old man’s face be- 
gan to change the moment I mentioned the name of Mary ; and I could 
see that the arrangement which I proposed, however good, was not so ac- 
ceptable as I had hoped it would be. After a moment’s pause he asked 
me, whether Williams had ever mentioned such a subject to me. I told 
him that he had done so ; and then related what had passed between us, tak- 
ing especial care to place in prominent relief, the self-command practised 
by Ned, in not making known to the young lady the state of his affections. 
When I mentioned this, Thompson appeared relieved, and remarked that 
he was glad to hear it, as, however great his esteem might be for Edward, 
there were circumstances which would interfere with the prosecution of 
such a plan. 

This was precisely what I had feared all along. I knew of the visits of 
the young attorney, and was apprehensive that the brilliancy of an alli- 
ance in that quarter would have but too much influence over the mind of 
the fond but ambitious father. In vain did I, with all the delicacy and 
force of which I was master, set forth the worth of Williams, and the pro- 
bability that such qualities as those he possessed would obtain for him the 
highest esteem of the community. To all my arguments Thompson yield- 
ed a ready assent; but there was evidently a determination on his part 
that the marriage of which I spoke, should not take place. The name of 
the young lawyer was never mentioned, but I was convinced that his at- 
tentions had been observed and had received the tacit sanction of Thomp- 
son. Finding that, at present at least, nothing could be done, I turned the 
conversation into another channel, and after a few general observations 
bade my neighbour good-morning. 

Whilst we were talking Williams passed without evincing any peculiar 
interest in what we were about, further than to give me an inquiring glance 
as he raised his hand to his hat, and went on. In the afternoon, as I had 
anticipated, I had a visit from Ned. He entered with his usual self-pos- 
sessed manner, but I learned from a look into his eye, that he expected to 
hear the result of my conversation with Thompson. With a view to re- 
lieve his anxiety, I entered upon the subject of his solicitude so soon as 
he was seated. While I proceeded with my narrative, I could see that he 
was deeply agitated ; but he permitted no expression of his feelings to es- 
cape from him until I had finished, when, covering his face with both 
hands, he hung his head and sobbed audibly. After a pause of a few 
minutes, as painful to me as it must have been to poor Ned, he raised his 
head and said, “ Well, it is just as I feared, the poor apple-woman’s son is 
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no match for the rich carpenter’s daughter, and henceforth I must learn 
to regard Mary Thompson as the wife of another.” In vain I told him 
that there was still room for hope, and that all might still go well ; his on- 
ly answer was a shake of the head. At length Ned remarked, “Mary 
knows nothing of it and never shall from me ; but the time will come when 
I may not appear unworthy to marry the daughter of a man, who has made 
his own fortune. The same road by which my master has attained rich- 
es, by honest thrift and industry, is open to his apprentice ; and it will be 
hard indeed, if, with God’s help, I cannot follow his example.” Saying 
this Williams arose and took his hat to depart, but before he went he took 
me by the hand and said, “ Sir, this is a hard blow, but I must try to bear 
it. To you I can never be sufficiently grateful for the kindness you have 
shewn to me, and time shall prove whether the confidence you have reposed 
in the widow’s son has been misplaced.” I need not say, that I pitied 
and admired the poor fellow, but from that moment I felt that his success 
in life was to be an especial object of my care. “Edward,” said I, “I 
have been intending to improve a lot that I own in the western part of the 
city, and proposed to give the job to Mr. Thompson and, as I had hoped, 
his son-in-law ; but as the old gentleman does not seem willing to have it 
so, the son-in-law alone must do it for me. The building will cost ten 
thousand dollars, and will be a good beginning for you, so that the day 
after you become free you shall commence it. In the meanwhile I will 
purchase the materials and have them all in readiness.” Ned’s eye bright- 
ened at the proposition, and he left me with renewed expressions of his 
gratitude. 

A few nights after my interview with Williams, there was an alarm of 
fire, and on springing out of bed I found that the whole street was lighted 
up with the brightness of the conflagration. Putting on my clothes as 
rapidly as I could, I rushed out and perceived that a large frame building, 
three stories in height, on the same side of the street and not far distant, 
was in flames. The house was old and burned with the greatest rapidity, 
and before the engines could be brought to play upon it, the flames had 
already made fearful progress. Among the occupants of the old tenement, 
which was rented out to several poor families, all w T as bustle and dismay, 
and such w r as the fury of the fire, fanned by a brisk breeze, that time was 
scarcely afforded them to escape as they had risen from their sleep. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Thompson’s house was nearly opposite to 
mine, and consequently within full view of the scene of desolation. Ve- 
ry soon after the first alarm, I had observed Williams, who was an active 
fireman, rush from Mr. T.’s door and hurry towards the fire, and so soon as 
I got out I could recognize his fine manly voice, distinctly heard amidst 
the roar of the conflagration and the noise caused by the falling of timbers, 
cheering on his fellows and giving them directions how to act. Just at 
that moment a female was seen running through the crowd shrieking in 
frantic agony and asking if any one had seen her child. She had occupied 
a part of an upper story, and in her haste had hurried down stairs with four, 
or five, children ; not observing at the moment that the fifth had been left 
asleep in the miserable bed in which it was lying. The instant she dis- 
covered that one of her little ones was missing, she rent the air with 
screams, and besought the by-standers to save her child. Such had been 
the progress of the fire that to attempt a rescue seemed certain death. The 
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flames had taken possession of the stairway and were twining their fiery 
coils around the bannisters, which were crackling as one by one they were 
consumed. Several of the boldest firemen, impelled by humanity, had 
made the effort to ascend, but one after the other they had been driven 
back by the heat and smoke. “Make way there,” cried Williams, in a 
voice clear as the sound of a trumpet, “let me try it;” and buttoning his 
jacket he dashed into the door and up the steps. As he passed the smoke 
and flame closed after him, and the conviction was that he must be lost. 
In an instant the pipe of one of the companies discharged its contents in- 
to the door-way, but the smoke that followed prevented any thing within 
from being seen, and the anxiety became insupportable. A shudder and 
groan of horror passed through the crowd, and “poor Ned,” was faltered 
from many a lip. The fire had caught in the lower stories, and conse- 
quently the upper rooms were still untouched, and as Williams, regard- 
less of every other object, rushed up the steep staircase, the angiy flames 
seemed to pursue him in anger for attempting to deprive them of their 
victim. Still he held on his way until he reached the room to which the 
cries of the child directed his course. Just at this instant a fearful crash 
was heard, and a column of smoke and flame, mingled with sparks, shot 
up towards heaven like the outpouring of a volcano. As the flame and 
sparks shot high in air a piercing shriek was heard from the house of Mr. 
Thompson, and on entering her apartment her mother found the lovely 
form of Mary extended on the floor in a state of perfect insensibility. 

(To be continued.) 


ADDRESS. 


BY F . L. CLAIBORNE, R 8 Q . , OF NATCHEZ, MISS.’* 


Fellow Citizens: 

Why upon this occasion do the old, the young and the beautiful 
congregate together? * Why do your glittering banners wave in triumph, 
and why is heard the soul inspiring music of your drums ? Is it that you 
have assembled to rejoice over political success, or to swell the triumph 
of some proud military chieftain? — more sacred is the cause. We have 
met to commemorate the anniversary of an Order whose principles are 
founded on the best and purest moral philosophy — whose faith consists in 
the practice of those cardinal virtues, — love, truth, and charity. The ob- 
ject of this Order is to eradicate from the bosoms of men, all the evil pas- 
sions of their nature, and plant them with the seeds of virtue, which, as 
they germinate and flourish, induce the practice of those charities, which 
throw a veil over our imperfections, and render us lovely in the sight of 
Heaven. A common fund is created by mutual and periodical contribu- 


* Delivered before the several Lodges of the Independent Order of Odd -Fellows of the City of Nat- 
chez, in the Methodist Chapel, on the 5j6Uj April, 1842. 
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tio ns, which is appropriated to relieve suffering and distressed humanity. 
To become a member of this Order, a rigid investigation is made into the 
character of the applicant, and it is obligatory that he shall be a man of 
industrious habits and unblemished reputation: but above all, he must be 
a full and firm believer in the Christian religion. 

It is enjoined upon Odd-Fellows to sustain one another and lend the 
hand of mutual assistance. 

Fellow citizens— by the rebellion of our primeval parents, the happiness 
of man rests upon a foundation not more secure than the sand upon the 
ocean’s beach. Man is at all times and under all circumstances, subject 
to the severest reverses and the strangest vicissitudes, and there is no 
one whose elevation is so exalted that he becomes independent of his fel- 
low-man. The proud monarch on his throne, surrounded by all the splen- 
dour of royalty, is not exempt from human ills and the common reverses 
of humanity. The unerring shaft of disease penetrates the marble walla 
of his splendid palace — his own soldiers may turn their bayonets against 
the tyrant — revolution among his own subjects, or foreign aggression, may 
cause his mighty throne to totter to its base, and too late to retrace his 
steps, or avert the impending danger, like the mighty monarch of old who 
defied the omnipotence of Jehovah, he may read his sad and inevitable 
doom in the writing on the wall. 

The successful statesman may attain the highest pinnacle of earthly 
fame, but like the aged oak that has defied the storms of centuries, and 
at last bow3 its towering bead before the fury of the hurricane — at the 
very time he fancies his hold strongest upon the public affections — new 
principles are agitated — new rivals spring upon the arena — and his polit- 
ical horizon is overshadowed by the surpassing brightness of some rising 
luminary. The rich man is subject to the same vicissitudes, and we are 
told in the language of inspiration that “riches take wings and flee away.” 
Your bank-stocks may return rich dividends for a season, but ultimately 
the whole capital dissolves into airy nothingness like the illusions of a 
dream. Commercial embarrassments may prostrate the great staple of a 
country — your thousand ships, whose broad pennants shadow every sea, 
may avoid both Scylla and Charybdis for years, and at last be swallowed 
up in the angry billows of the mighty deep— man may be in the full en- 
joyment of health to-day, his blood may course in warm and healthful 
currents, and his soul full of high and noble aspirations for future fame — 
to-morrow he may fall languid — -like roses plucked of yesterday — for alas ! 
all that’s bright must fade — 

M I never loved a tree or flower 
But ’twas the first to fade away — 

I never nursed a dear Gazelle, 

To glad me with ita soft black eye. 

But when it came to know me well, 

And love me, ’twas sure to die.” 

Yes, fellow-citizens, it is but a span (as it were) from the cradle to the 
grave, and all nature impresses us with the fearful but salutary lesson of 
our mortality — not only man but all the creations of his genius perish by 
the corroding influence of time, on its onward march to eternity — Baby- 
lon, the proudest city of antiquity, has fallen — Alexandria, Thebes and 
Carthage have fallen — Troy was wrapt in flames, and Athens and Sparta, 
where are they now? The splendid temples upon which their religious 
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incense burned — the classic monuments, that towered to the skies, in hon- 
or of battles fought and victorious won, where now are they? Gone! all 
gone ! and their memories live only on the undying records of history, 
while the philosophic traveller seeks amid their ruins the cause of their 
decay. 

It is this assurance of the mutability of all human things, that first in- 
duced the establishment of the Order of Odd-Fellows. They associate 
together in peace and harmony, and instil into each other’s minds that 
memorable warning, handed down to us from the great book of life, “Be 
ye always ready.” They point their brethren to the graveyard, which 
tells them in language not to be forgotten, that death is alike indifferent 
to one man as another — that he is the sworn enemy of our race. We 
there see the infant snatched away in beauty’s bloom — we see the mai- 
den and her youthful lover fall like flowers before November frosts, and 
we learn that the grey hairs of the aged are but the blossoms, the fruit of 
which is death. These are impressive lessons that unite the brotherhood 
and prompt them to deeds of love, charity and truth. 

“Truth ever lovely since the world began, 

The foe of tyrants and the friend of man.” 

Should one of our number, in his journey through life, become weaiy 
with its cares and troubles — should his spirit break, and his soul grow sad — 
should the hand of disease fall heavily upon him, it is then that our prin- 
ciples are brought into practice— our charity flies to his assistance, like 
the winged messengers of hope — appointed brothers repair to his sick 
couch and whisper peace and consolation to his heart; but if the disease 
is of a character to baffle the care and attention of his friends, and defies 
the skill of science — then the hand of affection wipes the death-dew from 
his livid brow, and in sorrow and mourning, we carry him to that “bourne 
whence no traveller returns.” We improve with assiduous cultivation the 
valuable legacy he has left behind him — and when nothing but moulder- 
ing ashes shall remain of him , whom we have often admired in the midst 
of his usefulness, then we contemplate his charities — we adore his vir- 
tues, and thus in those ashes will their world-fires live, and the voice of 
wisdom speak from the desolation of the tomb. But the charity of our Or- 
der does not stop at the grave— our friendship is not buried in the tomb — 
the bereaved object of his love is cared for — his suffering widow is told 
to hush the sigh that springs from her wounded bosom, while the tears of 
sorrow are wiped from her fading cheek. Nor are the tender objects of 
their mutual affection forgotten — his children are no longer orphans, for the 
hand of sympathy is freely extended, and thousands live, upon this our an- 
niversary, to offer up their grateful orisons for the protection extended in 
the days of their helplessness and suffering. 

I will here notice an illiberal objection to our Order, which I am happy 
to observe only exists in captious minds — it is, that our ranks are filled 
chiefly from the humbler walks of life. In answer to this illiberal objec- 
tion, I might point to your most eminent divines, who have raised their 
voices in our defence. I might mention many in both hemispheres whose 
fame is identified with the great interests of Humanity — I could transport 
you across the pathless ocean, and point to a Bulwer, who has shed such 
lustre on letters, and over whose wizard page the eye of beauty kindles 
in rapture — I might direct you to Lord Brougham, who stands in law, in 
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literature, in science and philosophy like some aged castle of his country, 
a living illustration of the ancient Saxon strength, power and solidity— I 
could point to a thousand Odd-Fellows, who shine like stars in the firma- 
ment of wealth, and glitter brightest in the constellation of fashion. But 
we admit, and proudly admit, that the mechanic and tradesman compose 
the majority of our Order. 

In the various ranks of society — in your daily associations do you dis- 
cover that virtue, talents, genius and chivalry are peculiar to any class? 
I would not draw invidious distinctions between any of the ranks of life, 
but it is an eternal truth, that most of the great men who have diffused a 
brilliant and steady light upon the world have been blessed with no heri- 
tage of wealth. Roll back the curtain that envelopes the past — spread 
forth creation before you, and behold nothing but poverty and misery at- 
tending the advent of our Saviour — no shouts of triumph were heard — no 
soul-inspiring music — no display of wealth and power; but as if Heaven 
intended to teach mankind a lesson of humility, the immortal Son of God 
was born in a manger. The orators, sculptors, poets and heroes of anti- 
quity boasted of no proud ancestry — each w 7 as the architect of his own 
fortune — the builder of his own fame, and trusted to the achievements of 
his mighty genius for undying and increasing glory. Trace down tradi- 
tion to our own time, and see how many of our revolutionary sires belonged 
to the poorer class. Benjamin Franklin was the son of a poor tallow- 
chandler, and himself a practical printer; yet you see him in the Parisian 
capital teaching lessons of wisdom and philosophy to their proudest schol- 
ars — you see his powerful intellect struggling with the elements and snatch- 
ing the lightning from the skies. You see the bold and gallant Greene, 
leaving behind his anvil and bellow r s, and fighting foremost in freedom’s 
cause. If the immortal sage of Monticello— the great author of the Decla- 
ration of American Independence, that declaration which is the boldest de- 
fence of the rights and liberties of man since the days, “ when Harmodius 
bared his glittering blade, or Brutus rose refulgent from the stroke of Caesar’s 
fate, amid the crowd of patriots.” — If Thomas Jefferson had lived but a 
few days longer, he would have witnessed the sale of his own beloved 
Monticello, under the execution of an unrelenting creditor. 

There was a young and gallant orphan, without fortune or friends, who 
joined the American army in Carolina at the darkest period of our revo- 
lutionary struggle; his soul burned bright with the fires of patriotism, and 
he bears to this late day the scars of the enemy’s sword upon his venera- 
ble person. Look again and you find this poor boy, after aiding in his 
country’s deliverance from British oppression, wending his way to the 
State of Tennessee, where by his own indomitable energy, he reached all 
the high places in the gift of that young and growing State — look again, 
and you behold him at the head of an American army, driving back the 
savage to his haunts, and wresting from his murderous grasp the scalping- 
knife and tomahawk, which had spared neither age nor beauty, nor help- 
less innocence — again behold him at the battle of New Orleans covering 
himself and his country with imperishable renown — and in him you be- 
hold Andrew Jackson, sprung from the poor man’s cabin to be the Presi- 
dent of fifteen millions of people. 

And who is Henry Clay, the lion-hearted statesman, who has just bid 
a last farewell to the American Senate; whose voice was heard during 
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the darkest hour of the late war, cheering on our squadrons, amid disas- 
ter and defeat; who has covered himself and his country with the lustre 
of immortal genius — what was his origin? He sprung from obscurity — 
he triumphed over poverty, and now his example shines out like the glo- 
rious sun, to light up to fame the pathway of the pilgrim ! Thus when 
our Order is taunted with the charge of poverty, we will point to the best, 
the bravest and wisest of the land, and like the noble matron of Rome tell 
you — “these are our jewels.” 

Another objection that is often urged against Odd-Fellow lodges, is the 
secrecy and mystery that hangs over them — secrecy belongs not exclu- 
sively to our Order. The Bible is full of mysteries, and to the angels of 
heaven are not revealed the mysteries of Jehovah. Those bright orbs of 
light that revolve above and around us, are far beyond our comprehension. 
All nature is full of hidden mysteries, and the “wind bloweth, and ye 
know not whence it cometh or whither it goeth.” The ancient temples 
that have survived the wreck of matter are engraved with hieroglyphics 
that the ingenuity of mind cannot decipher. Our secrecy is of the same 
nature as “the confidence of the domestic circle — the privacy of public 
institutions, the silence of government councils, which enters into the very 
Ufe of the happiness, wealth, and power, that attends each in its sphere, 
and when these barriers of protection, thrown around them by the laws 
of necessity, are broken down — the secret of conjugal affection, of domes- 
tic peace, of solid government, of harmony and order, are at once uproot- 
ed and destroyed.’ * The principles of the Order are never concealed, 
but are boldly proclaimed from the house tops, and speak from the good 
works which every where surround us. Our signs, our symbols, and se- 
cret mysteries are only intended for mutual recognition, and to guard against 
fraud and imposition. 

The lessons that are taught in our lodges, are calculated to soften the 
asperity of our nature, and elevate the best feelings of the human heart 
—they make us better husbands, better citizens, and better Christians. 
Should the tocsin of battle sound the alarm from our hills and reverberate 
through our valleys, our Order would be among the first to flock around 
their country’s standard and preserve her liberties or perish in the con- 
flict Should the midnight torch of the incendiary envelope your houses 
in flames, the Odd-Fellow will be there, to throw himself in the post of 
danger, to preserve your families and property from destruction — and 
should the pestilence again hover over our devoted city, with dismay and 
death following in its footsteps — the Odd-Fellow would be seen visiting 
the abode of sorrow and misery — braving the fury of the epidemic, he will 
endeavor to alleviate the sufferings of its ill-fated victims. Within our 
lodges, no political or religious controversies are allowed. It would be 
impious to mar their sacred precincts with jealousies and heart-burnings, 
and the very moment you come within their circles, all private bicker- 
ings cease, and envious rivalry is hushed. We erect one common plat- 
form of perfect and liberal equality, upon which all men may stand and 
boast no greater homage than those around him, save that elevation which 
virtue and genius always claim for their votaries. We believe that in the 
scale of social existence, one man is of equal importance with another : 
but notwithstanding these republican truths, there is an aristocracy that 
we proudly acknowledge — it is the aristocracy of virtue over vice, of ia- 
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telligence over ignorance. The influence of mind is unseen, but as ir- 
resistable as our own majestic Mississippi, that swallows up all its tribu- 
taries, until itself is lost in the broad bosom of the ocean. There is yet 
another aristocracy that we bow to with humility and pride: it is the 
softening influence that woman exerts over our rougher nature — she is the 
legitimate monarch of the heart — her despotism is every where felt and 
universally acknowledged. She blends submission with command, and 
humility with power, is the mistress of our earliest pleasures, and the ob- 
ject of our latest adoration. 

u Who hath not owned, with rapture smitten frame, 

The powet- of grace ; the magic of a name ? 

Who hath not paused, while beauty’s pensive eye, 

Ask’d from his heart, the homage of a sigh. 

And say, without our hopes, without our fears, 

Without the home that plighted love endears . 

Without the smile from partial beauty won : 

Oh, what were man? a world without a sun.” 

Wherever the Odd-Fellows are numerous they direct their attention to 
the education of orphans; and the Grand Lodge in New York, has laid 
the foundation for an extensive school, upon a large and liberal plan. The 
poor and friendless orphan is here initiated into the rudiments of litera- 
ture — as he grows older, the doors of investigation are expanded and the 
choicest stores of information presented to his view — introduced into the 
regions of science, he possesses its richest treasures, and mingles with the 
solid acquirements the most resplendent shades and colours, that throw a 
lively ray over the more melancholy events of life, and deck, as it were, 
the scene of existence, with the flowers of Arcadia. Education is the 
source and foundation of our country’s strength, and to diffuse knowledge 
among the people, is to perpetuate happiness and freedom. This theory 
is supported and vindicated by the example of all ages. When Greece 
and Rome were the wisest people in the world, they were the freest. 
Witness the present condition of Italy and Greece: they have lost all 
their military renown, and have little pretension to the fine art3. Entire- 
ly ignorant of the benefits of independence, they submit unresistingly to 
tne arbitrary mandates of their rulers. No murmur expresses their dis- 
satisfaction to any compulsory measure, and no action discovers an abgre- 
gation to obey. They feel the scourge of despotism, without one single 
anodyne to mitigate their pain, and bow their necks to the iron yoke of 
tyranny, without an effort to relieve themselves from the distressing bur- 
then. Was it so when education smiled with benignity upon them? when 
their schools of philosophy proved an overflowing source of wisdom ? when 
their Socrates, their Platos, and a thousand others, taught them how to 
obtain happiness and freedom ? how material the difference ? how deplo- 
rable the change ? 

The Order of Odd-Fellows date their origin as far back as the boasted 
days of chivalry, when the Christian knight buckled on his bright armour, 
and with shield and lance, gallantly battled with the infidel, under the sa- 
cred banner of the cross. This Order is of ancient and European origin. 
It lives in the bosom of despotism, where man is bowed down by an iron 
rule, where the strong arm of power not only fetters the limbs of its sub- 
jects, but an interdict is laid upon the human understanding — there where 
no liberty lights up with beacon-torches the abode of misery; our pria* 
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ciples bid defiance to the mandates of kings, and deck the moral world 
with tints as beautiful as glow upon the rainbow of Heaven. 

But it is in this new world that our Order flourishes most. Only a few 
years back and a small band of brothers, nobly resolved to raise their stan- 
dard; and as its silken folds first kissed the breeze, promised before high 
Heaven, to practice love, truth and charity. Soon, nowever, our princi- 

E les became widely disseminated, and with gigantic strength, extended 
om the green mountains of New England, to the orange groves and fer- 
tile plains of Louisiana. They abound on the Atlantic shores, have pen- 
etrated the far west, and fixed, their abode on the Pacific coast 
These principles are the sacred fires that burn on the altars of liberty ; 
they are the vestal guardians of Rome — founded on the eternal principles 
of divine revelation, they are the surest guarantees of the Constitution. 
Without them human government leaps into despotism — with them, law 
stands forth to perform its highest purpose — the protection of the weak, 
from the oppression of the strong — virtue and religion flourish under their 
shelter, and beauty grows brighter in the sunlight that streams from their 
shield : they are the great bulwarks of freedom. 

To thee, Liberty, has this age dedicated its labors — America acknowlr 
edges thee to be her patron — Europe is ringing with thy footsteps — Asia 
is receiving thy lessons amid her mountains, and the world at large grad- 
ually becoming thy children, shall offer up the homage of their gratitude, 
industry and peace. Brothers of the Order, from this sacred desk — where 
the precepts of truth have been so often enforced by the voice of the Evan- 
gelist — let me persuade you to be true to your solemn pledges, let us erect 
a temple sacred to friendship, love and truth — let us lay the foundation 
deep injustice and compassion — let us inscribe upon its columns, “ peace 
and good-will to all men” — let us go forth burning with generous resolves 
to relieve the wretched, sympathise with the distressed, and so far as our 
ability extends, contribute to the happiness of the human race. 

When sculptured tombs and monumental bust shall be no more ; when 
honor’s gaudy plume shall wither and decay: when magnificent temples 
and lofty monuments, shall be levelled with the ground, thy triumphs 
charity ! shall flourish in immortal youth ; they shall never perish, for if 
human memories forget them, they shall shine forever on the burnished 
altars of Heaven. 


THE THUNDERGUST. 

There is something in the magnificence of a th undergust that makes the 
stoutest heart stand still, and the lightest spirit feel serious. The heavens 
overhung with black, the roar of the thunder and the vivid flash of the 
electric fluid, as it blazes abroad in its resistless power, are well calculated 
to remind us of the might and the majesty of Him who rides upon the 
whirlwind and directs the storm. Nothing is better suited to make 
man feel his own littleness than to behold the heavens tom asunder, and 
to see the stoutest trees of the forest shivered to splinters by an agency far 
beyond the reach of human control, and only causing its presence to be 
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known by the fearfulness of its effects. However natural it may be to feel 
awe in the midst of such a scene, the dread manifested by many on such 
occasions is as weak as it is unphilosophical. It should be borne in mind, 
that whilst the explosions of the electric fluid are so magnificent to the eye 
and ear, they are the means selected by an all-good and merciful Creator 
to rid the atmosphere of malign influences, and to impart freshness and 
strength to the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Without the instrument- 
ality of this great purifier, in the climates in which its prevalence is wit- 
nessed, the atmosphere would, in all probability, become a compound of 
noxious and loathsome vapors, destructive to health and even life itself. 
The agent, the passage of which into new forms causes the earth to trem- 
ble to its centre, and the hills to clap their hands, in its invisible state af- 
fords a stimulus to the processes whereby nature in her great laboratory 
decks the forest in its variegated attire, and paints the leaflets of the bud- 
ding rose. Without its presence the everchanging beauties of light, under 
the effects of which creation is clad in all its glories, would be lost, and in 
their stead would prevail a boundless extent of joyless gloom. The child- 
ish fears manifested even by persons of well-regulated minds are not only 
ridicukyes in themselves, but are not unfrequently productive of the worst 
consequences. As well might one attempt to avoid the camion ball in its 
flight, amid the din and the carnage of the battle field, as to hope to es- 
cape the passage of the thunderbolt when sent upon its mission ; and there 
is reason to believe that in seeking shelter from its violence, ignorance 
and timidity often become its victims. Experience abounds with instanc- 
es in which persons have been killed on account of their placing them- 
selves in the vicinity of lofty objects, when, had they remained at a dist- 
ance from them, their own very diminutiveness would have, in all proba- 
bility, protected them from casualty. It should be remembered that, in its 
passage from the clouds to the earth, the tendency of electricity is towards 
the highest projecting objects, for which it has a natural attraction. Thus 
we see that single trees, standing in open fields, are often struck and the 
cattle beneath them killed, when animals at a distance from them escape 
unhurt An illustration of what is here said is also to be found in cases 
where, in large cities, the spires of churches and the tallest buildings are 
shivered to pieces or rent from pinnacle to foundation stone, while the dwell- 
ing of the humble artizan with its lowly roof, is left unscathed. In the same 
way do we see the masts of ships at sea become the conductors of the fluid 
wmch, in the absence of proper rods or chains, brings death and destruction 
to the hapless crew. The safety of steamboats, filled as they are with 
iron, in the midst of the severest gusts has often given rise to speculation, 
and is chiefly to be accounted for by the fact, that in vessels of this class 
the attractive material is spread over a large surface. Vessels of war also, 
chappy illustration of the security thus derived from the outspread- 
sgof the points upon which the lightning must take effect. Arguments 
to the same effect might be derived from an infinite number of circumstan- 
ces that present themselves to the enquirer’s observation; but it is deemed 
unnecessary to proceed further, as what has been said is amply sufficient 
to prove that safety from this danger is to be found, in not coming into con- 
tact with any thing, the height of which is calculated to make it an object 
of electrical attraction. 

s The phenomena of the thundergust have been the fertile sources of im* 
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agery to the poet and the orator from the earliest ages down to the present 
time. There is no point of view in which the consequences of elevation, 
as being conducive to attack, are more strongly manifested than in the 
case of a man of lofty moral character. The observed of all observers, he 
becomes the mark at which the shafts of ridicule and the weapons of ma- 
lice are aimed. Let his uprightness and purity of purpose be what they 
may, they only serve to cause him to be more widely known and there- 
fore more envied and traduced. It is to ordinary spirits, contented to as- 
similate themselves to the general herd of manland, that exemption from 
attack is assured. So long as an individual is no better than his neigh- 
bours, so long are they willing to refrain from assaults on his reputation ; 
but the moment any peculiar excellence manifests itself, they feel their 
own inferiority and give vent to their sense of their own unworthiness 
in attempts, too often successful, to pull down and destroy what they can- 
not equal. 

It must not be supposed that we would advocate inferiority in moral at- 
tainment, merely because it would ensure to its possessor exemption from 
assault on the part of the low and the profligate. Were we to do so we 
should be guilty of a crime, and would be capable, indirectly at least, not 
-only of assailing individual excellence, but of attacking the venerable 
and noble Order of which “The Covenant” is the organ, and other simi- 
lar societies. Why is it, we would ask, that Odd-Fellowship, as well as 
Masonry, has been denounced by the weak and the wicked, if it be not on 
account of the high-toned benevolence and pure morality which they in- 
culcate ? Ignorance and malice exercise themselves in decrying virtues 
which they can neither understand nor appreciate, simply because they 
can do neither the one nor the other. Should Odd-Fellows and Masons 
desist from their works of beneficence on this account? Certainly not: 
but on the contrary, they should be stimulated to more strenuous exer- 
tions in behalf of die holy cause which they sustain, in order to show how 
gratuitous and malicious the attacks of their enemies are. It is true that 
die Orders above named have peculiarities, but they are peculiarities of 
which their members may well be proud ; nor should the cynical jeering*, 
or more grave and systematic opposition of their enemies be suffered to 
deprive them of the exaltedness of their position. 

It may be supposed that the writer has strayed far, very far from the 
subject which formed the topick of remark at the commencement of this 
article ; but a litde reflection will shew that the departure from his origi- 
nal purpose has not been so great as might at first be supposed. In the 
moral as in the physical world, there are storms caused by the conflicts of 
contending interests and antagonist influences. These conflicts, in their 
violence, produce results which bear a strong analogy to the desolating 
and appalling effects of the thundergust. Passions when aroused, often 
produce moral convulsions and disasters that prostrate the loftiest and most 
venerated institutions, and lay their proud honors in the dust. Ruinous 
as these explosions are however, they, like those, of the electric fluid, serve 
to purify the moral atmosphere and restore its healthiness of condition. 
Nor can the greatest stability and exaltation of character always shield 
their possessor from a temporary or even a permanent downfall. Such is 
the fallaciousness of everything human that every character, let it be nev- 
er so perfect to all appearance, has within it weaknesses that, in the event 
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of casualty, may cause it to fall and crumble into nothingness. Nor is this 
state of things without its usefulness. When the best men are thrown 
from their equipoise, and become the victims of the frailty of their nature, 
what a lesson does it present to the reflecting mind? Should it not teach 
those who make a proper application of it, that humility is the source of 
moral as well as physical strength, and that the broader the foundation of 
human virtue, and the greater the search for moral aid, the smaller are 
the chances of man’s degradation. Should it not also inspire a fear lest in 
the desire to be seen of men, and become the subject of general admira- 
tion, the aspirant may place himself in conflict with influences above his 
sphere, and thus be rendered more liable to destruction? If such be the 
suggestions of sober reason, let the well-regulated mind be satisfied with 
uprightness, and elevation so far, and so far only, as shall be consistent 
with power and durability ; and resting itself broadly and widely upon the 
soundest principles of human action, let its exaltation be such that, as the 
Egyptian pyramids have resisted through ages upon ages the vicissitude of 
time and circumstance, the well graduated structure of common sense 
shall be proof against the outbreaks of passion, or the undermining and in- 
sidious approaches of sensual indulgence and over weaning self-esteem. 

A. 


WHAT IS POVERTY? 


BY MISS E. C. OP NEW YORK. 


Is it that we possess no worldly store 
To stand neglected, at the rich man’s door ; 

To pass unheeded, in a mean attire. 

To take the humblest walk nor dare look higher ? 

This is not poverty. 

To know that all who pass us idly by 
See in us nothing, that can please the eye ; 
Perhaps would rather shun us than advance; 

Or if when noticed, knew us not, perchance: 

This is not poverty. 

Though ’lorn our aspect, not so hard our fate. 
Though scan’d as nothing, by the worldly great 
With aspirations which to Heaven ascend. 
Viewing above this earth a steadfast friend : 

This is not poverty. 

If in our hearts we feel the cheering glow 
Which gilds, and animates, wheree’er we go ; 

If we possess a conscience void of guile ; 

If resignation dwell with us the while : 

This is not poverty. 
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Bat — should we glitter with the brightest gem 
That might adorn a monarch's diadem ; 

And 'mong the highest take the loftiest place. 

And there — add lustre — dignity and grace. 

To know that in our minds no room is given 
For God— for Christ— not e'en a wish for Heaven ; 
A beaming creature, with a thankless soul. 

O'er which the world holds absolute control; 
Receiving all that Heaven on man bestows. 

And not adore the source from whence it flows : 

This — this — is poverty. 


“NOT AT HOME.” 

As the advocates of truth it is the duty of all men to oppose every 
thing like equivocation and deceit; but it is believed that in their zeal ma- 
ny persons attach a degree of blame to the expression at the head of this 
article, of which it is not worthy. It is a very general habit among people 
in fashionable life, to order their servants to tell those who call upon them 
that they are “ not at home,” when they are in the house. This has been 
called by some telling an untruth, and is therefore thought criminal ; but 
is it so? It must be admitted that, according to the ordinary meaning cf 
the words, the import of the phrase here used is, that the person is away 
from home — but can it mean nothing else ? All language is arbitrary. — 
Men have agreed on certain sounds to convey certain ideas ; and were it 
not for such agreement all names of things are alike applicable, so far as 
any resemblance goes. A stone might as well have been called a tree or 
a house as a stone ; and if such had been the will of those among whom 
the term is used, the word would have been just as well understood as it 
is at present. In communities, and in classes of communities, it is com- 
petent for the members thereof to decide what meanings they will attach 
to expressions ; and provided it be done by common consent, there need 
be no misapprehension in the matter. Now it happens that among peo- 
ple of fashion “not at home’ 1 is understood to mean, not prepared to see 
company , or not visible to others beside the family. Such being the case 
then, what misrepresentation can there be in a servant’s using a phrase 
which, by agreement between the parties is understood on such occasions 
to have a particular meaning that does not attach under other circumstan- 
ces ? If there be deception, on whom is the deception practised ? Certain- 
ly not on the visiter, who, if called upon and not ready to see company, 
would have given orders that precisely the same phrase should be used. 
The expression is used among persons who give to it a particular meaning, 
and being understood in the sense intended, no harm is done. It may, how- 
ever, be said that all visiters are not fashionable people, and that they are 
led to believe that the person sought for is out of doors, when in truth he or 
she may be at the head of the stairs listening. Here is a different case, 
and therefore it stands on a different footing. If a tradesman calls at a house 
on business and is told that the party is “ not at home,” when he or she im 
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in the house, there is a deception, simply because the tradesman is not pri- 
vy to the agreement whereby the particular meaning is affixed, and cannot, 
therefore, be acquainted with the usage. This, it may be said, is splitting 
hairs, and creating a difference where no difference exists ; but the same 
thing might be said of the every-day expression — dear sir . Every body 
knows that this term, however generally used, is not to be taken in its lit- 
eral sense. It is a mode of speaking in general use, whereby the speaker 
means nothing more than common politeness, and the person who would 
attach to it any thing like endearment must be ignorant indeed of the world's 
usages. After all, this is a small matter; but there are so many thousands 
of deceptions practised that there is no use in conjuring up one where it 
does not exist. If there be any one so fastidious, and there are many such, 
as to hesitate in giving orders of the kind named, let it be borne in mind 
that “circumstances alter cases;” and let the servant be taught to make 
the distinction between persons on business and those on visits of courte- 
sy. The matter will thus be put fairly to rights, and there will be no long- 
er a misconception. A. 


TALENT AND GENIUS/ 


Talent convinces— -Genius but elcites * 

This tasks the reason* that the soul delights. 
Talent from sober judgment takes its birth* 

And reconciles the pinion to the earth ; 

Genius unsettles With desires the mind. 

Contented not till earth be left behind ; 

Talent, the sunshine on a cultured soil. 

Ripens the fruit, by slow degrees, for toil ; 

Genius, the sudden Iris of the skies. 

On cloud itself reflects its wondrous dyes ; 

And, to the earth, in tears and glory given, 

Clasps in the airy arch the pomp of Heaven ! 
Talent gives all the vulgar critics need— 

From its plain horn-book leam the Dull to read ; 
Genius, the Pythian of the Beautiful, 

Leaves its large truths a riddle to the Dull — 

From eyes profane a veil the Isis screens, 

And Cools on fools still ask — what Hamlet means ? 
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The Editors of the Covenant, after presenting their grateful acknow- 
ledgments to a kind Providence, for a safe and happy deliverance from the 
penis of the ocean, which they have twice encountered in the business of 
their mission, take an early opportunity of announcing their return to their 
poet, and to express their gratification at the extraordinary degree of pros- 
perity with which, from eveiy quarter of the jurisdiction, it appears that 
our beloved Order has been favored during their sojourn abroad. 

In answer to the many inquiries which have been made, and which will 
doubtless continue to be made concerning the results of the important 
mission in which we have been engaged, it is proper to observe, that the 
report of the Deputation has been made to the M. W. Grand Sire, and that 
until it has been officially communicated to the Representatives at the ses- 
sion of the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States, which will be held 
in the next month, by that officer, it cannot with any degree of propriety 
be made knpwn to the Order; nor can any of its details be divulged con- 
sistently with a due respect to the high body to whom alone it properly 
belongs, and by whom alone the time and the manner of its publication 
can be directed. The great interest which is felt on the subject will be 
fully gratified at'an early moment, and as at present advised we incline to 
the opinion that we shall be enabled to publish the entire correspondence, 
vouchers and accompanying reports, including the Grand Sire’s message 
thereon, in the October number of the Covenant; so that our patrons will 
have the whole subject before them simultaneously with its report to the 
Grand Lodge of the United States on the third Monday in September next; 
meanwhile we take pleasure in assuring the Order at large that the course 
of the Deputation has met the unqualified approbation of the Grand Sire, 
and has brought to a crisis a subject which has been long and vexatiously 
fluctuating to the great injury of Odd-Fellowship. 

Our personal intercourse with the constituted authorities of the Order in 
England in the city of Manchester and at Wigan, and our relations with 
the brotherhood at large throughout the kingdom, were such as command- 
ed our admiration and regard ; characterized as they were, by a sincere 
and generous personal rivalry on the part of all to promote our comfort and 
enjoyment, and distinguished by a profusion of those kind offices and at- 
tentions which are ever alike grateful to the recipient and to those who 
administer them. 
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At the proper time we may venture to discuss the “ officiaT' relation 
which was had with the respected committee with whom we had the hon- 
or to confer; in doing which it may be necessary to express opinions 
founded upon a review of the condition of the Order in England and its 
form of government, and to contrast the relative prospects of Odd-Fellow- 
ship in the two jurisdictions, so far as they are destined to exert moral, 
elevated and salutary influences upon a public mind, ever increasing in 
enlightenment. What we shall have to say on that subject will, however, 
be said in the spirit of Odd-Fellowship upon the abstract state of the two 
jurisdictions, without reference to any other general principle. 

The report of the Deputation will necessarily present to the considera- 
tion of the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States a subject of great im- 
portance, and one indeed for the final adjustment of which, in one of tw o 
ways, there has been a common wish throughout this country. We trust, 
therefore, in view of the interest which all the States have heretofore felt 
in the subject, that every one of them in which a Grand Lodge exists will 
send a Representative in propria persona , (not a Proxy,) to the annual 
session in September, to co-operate in the adoption of proper counsels on 
a question of such great moment. 

Saratoga Spring », July 22, 1842. 


GRAND ENCAMPMENT REPRESENTATION. 

Mr. Editor: — 

I claim the privilege of your kind offer for intruding a few obser- 
vations, at this late day, upon the above subject, in reply to our worthy 
brother, W. W. M. of the District of Columbia, which appeared in the 
March number of the “Official Magazine;” and in so doing I deem it ne- 
cessary to state, that I am solely influenced in the matter lest it may be 
considered that the conclusions of the brother are unanswerable, and there- 
by operate injuriously to the character and standing of a majority of the 
members of the last session of the Grand Lodge of the United States. 

Passing over the introductory part of the brother’s communication, in 
which he attributes great importance to the contemplated change, and so- 
licits the views of those who are more in favor of it than himself, I come 
at once to his first position, viz: — “That Encampments do not require a 
special representation in the Grand Lodge of the United States.” The 
premises which the brother draws from this position is altogether gratui- 
tous, and unsound in philosophy as it is untenable in argument. It does 
not follow, that because the constitution requires her members to be in 
possession of the R. P. Degree, that therefore the patriarchal branch of the 
Order, with all her interests, must necessarily be sufficiently guarded and 
protected. Neither does it follow, that the members of the Grand Lodge 
of the United States w r ould consider it any reflection, either upon their 
character as Odd-Fellows, or citizens of community, to be ignorant of the 
interests of Encampments and indifferent to their welfare. — Such has been 
the case, and no doubt the same things will occur again. Nor yet does it 
follow, that because members are divided on other subjects any guarantee 
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is thereby given why they would not be equally divided when business 
belonging to Encampments came up for adjudication. Nay, the veiy re- 
verse has been established — that however united they may have been on 
other subjects, when matters of the Patriarchal Order were brought up 
they could be divided ; declaring, they were sent to represent their respec- 
tive Grand Lodges, and not Encampments. There is nothing wrong in 
this, so far as it goes — are they not all members of Grand Lodges as well 
as of Encampments? and if divisions are to take place — which will hap- 
pen — why not in the one case as in the other? From the above it will be 
seen, that what the brother apprehends and deprecates as likely to result 
from Grand Encampment representation, has already and in many instan- 
ces taken place. Nor is it to be supposed that brethren elected by Grand 
Lodges, who have no interest, as such, in Encampments, would manifest 
the same zeal in watching over and promoting the well-being of the Pa- 
triarchal Order, as those who are sent forth, specially commissioned to at- 
tend to that particular duty. Again, shall we accord to the representatives 
of Grand Lodges the moral honesty of faithfully discharging their duty to 
the whole Order, as the argument of the brother would lead us to infer, and 
withhold the same from the representatives of Grand Encampments ? The 
worthy brother appears to have been so intent upon making out an objec- 
tion, as to have altogether forgotten the requirements of the Grand Lodge 
of the United States from Grand Encampments. In the first place, they 
have the same chartered rights, privileges and jurisdiction as Grand Lodg- 
es ; they are equally required, under the old constitution, to make regular 
annual returns of all their members, &c. &c. ; and in the second place, the 
patriarchal degrees are recognized as superior to the subordinate by the 
Head of the Order herself adopting the highest of them as the surest guar- 
antee for maintaining her dignity, character and standing. Now I think 
it will be considered rather an anomaly in the history of legislation if it 
be conceded, that the highest interests of community should be permitted 
to go at large — run riot if they please, as has heretofore been the case, 
whilst those only of a secondary character are considered worthy of being 
attended to. There is rather too much aristocracy in the sentiment for 
Odd-Fellowship. 

The next objection of the brother is, that patriarchs “having no impor- 
tant interests distinct from the rest of the brethren in the legislation of the 
Grand Lodge, they are not entitled to special representation in that body.” 
Had the brother extended his enquinr but about thirty-six or forty miles 
beyond the District, he would have found “important interests” belongs 
ing to Encampments, separate and distinct from subordinate Lodges. He 
would have found patriarchs assembling as often for the transaction of bu- 
siness, paying the same dues, receiving the same benefits, and meteingout 
the same charities to the sick and distressed as in the other branch of the 
Order; consequently, having as much at stake in the general management 
and welfare ot the institution, as it is possible for members of subordinate 
Lodges to have. It does not follow that because these interests are sepa- 
rate and distinct, that therefore they must come into collision the one with 
the other, or that there should be any feelings of rivalry, except it be in 
which shall be done the greatest amount of good. Again the brother 19 
most unfortunate in being assured that no justifiable reason can be given 
“ why one hundred persons possessing this highest degree, should have 
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a voice in the Grand Lodge equal to that of five hundred (and' in some 
cases a thousand) other members?” I answer by asking another ques- 
tion: — upon what principle of equity or justice can it be explained, that 
four hundred and sixty-five members in the District of Columbia are enti- 
tled to the same weight in the Grand Lodge of the United States with six 
thousand six hundred and twenty- four in the state of New York, each be* 
ing entitled to two votes? or, that forty-five contributing members in the 
state of Delaware shall be enabled to balance Kentucky, with four hund- 
red and seventy-two, and Indiana with three hundred and ninety-eight 
contributing members? yet such is the fact, as any one may see by refer- 
ing to the printed proceedings of the Grand Lodge of the United States 
for 1841. It will not do for the brother to entrench himself here behind 
the constitution of the Grand Lodge — that feature in it was a compromise, 
and does not destroy the republican principles by which the institution is 
governed. It is a bad rule that will not work both ways ; and if it is 3uch 
a violation of principle that one patriarch should be equal to six subordi- 
nate members, surely it must be a still greater violation of the same prin- 
ciple for one member in the District to be equal to fourteen in New York, 
or one in Delaware to seventeen in Kentucky and Indiana. The brother 
may choose either horn of the dilemma; he must either cease to complain 
of injustice in Grand Encampment representation, or step forth on the part 
of his Grand Lodge, and insist upon so altering the constitution as that 
Past Grand Sire’s shall not be entitled to a vote, and that Grand Lodges 
shall be represented according to population. Let this be done and I think- 
I may venture the assertion, we shall hear no more of Encampment repre- 
sentation ; until it is done let there be no more croaking about undue in- 
fluences, or extraordinary privileges. I would have been glad had the 
brother given us something in a more tangible form than a pathetic appeal 
about an infringement of the constitution, or a violation of any of the old 
regulations of the Order; and lest the brother should really believe that 
something of the kind has taken place, he will permit me to inform him 
that neither the one nor the other is the fact; but that his sine qua non is 
still in full force and virtue in law, requiring that all Encampment mem- 
bers must and shall continue contributing members of a subordinate Lodge. 
If this is not a good and sufficient reason why the interests of the Patri- 
archal Order should be most particularly attended to, then I know not how 
more forcibly to express it. 

Equally unfortunate is he in his next position, that “for all purposes of 
business, the Grand Lodge of the United States is now sufficiently large.” 
This may have been the case heretofore ; but are we to confine ourselves 
to the past or present condition of the Order without making any calcula- 
tion as to future results. A very few years have transpired since there 
were but four Grand Lodges in the United States, now there may be twen- 
ty or twenty-one; but the time must soon come when the number will be 
limited, under existing circumstances, although there may be no limita- 
tion as to increase of members. The maximum of representation being 
two votes, and these two liable to be embodied in one individual, as was 
the case in the Virginia delegation at the last communication, the Grand 
Lodge may be called upon to transact business with the same force that 
she now has, for eleven hundred— eleven thousand! — I refer to New York 
as an example. Here is another of the very best reasons why the im- 
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mense labor that await the proceedings of the Grand Lodge of the United 
States should be distributed among all her subordinates ; thereby despatch- 
ing business with greater promptitude, and enabling her representatives to 
return more speedily to the bosom of their families. 

It was a principle established at the organization of the Grand Lodge of 
the United States, and a most righteous one it is, not to draw the funds 
raised by subordinates for charitable and sacred purposes, from their legi- 
timate objects: — hence she has uniformly encouraged their preservation, 
by the establishment of Grand Lodges and Grand Encampments ; so that 
revenue enters not so much into the composition of the Grand Lodge as 
the dissemination of the principles of benevolence and charity; leaving it 
at the same time, discretionary with the brethren to remain under her ju- 
risdiction, or create one of their own ; according to the superior knowledge 
supposed to exist with them, as to their local condition and prospects. I 
would beg leave to remind the brother, that although Grand Ledges and 
Grand Encampments have encreased so rapidly, the revenue of the Grand 
Lodge of the United States has not diminished; but on the contrary, it has 
increased in an equal ratio, notwithstanding his argument, that it would be 
impaired. The example of Virginia will have veiy little weight with 
those who are acquainted with the state of affairs in that jurisdiction. 
Would it not have been better for the brethren to have retained the eigh- 
ty dollars, paid into the treasury of the Grand Lodge of the United States, 
even though it had all been disbursed in “incidental expenses,’ * “and 
now and then sending a representative to Baltimore” ? However, this is 
a subject with which I wish to have nothing to do— leaving the matter with 
the brethren to determine for themselves. 

“ The evils of the proxy system ,” is the next subject presented that has 
not already been noticed. Why it should be so emphatically denounced 
as an evil, after the eulogium which the brother has thought proper to 
bestow upon those proxies who have heretofore managed the concerns of 
the Grand Lodge, I am at a loss to determine. If “the present prosperi- 
ty and harmony of the Order may be triumphantly referred to as unquest- 
ionable evidence that both discretion and wisdom have heretofore presid- 
ed over the councils of the Grand Lodge,” then I ask, what more can be 
expected of bona fide representatives? and in what does the evil consist? 
Would the brother lead us to believe there is great evil in being in a pros- 
perous and harmonious state? Oh, no— “ but the fathers who have there 
so long successfully directed the helm, cannot always participate in its de- 
liberations.” Now, I take great pleasure in relieving the brother’s mind 
on this point, by assuring him that whenever the “fathers” shall be gath- 
ered to the dust from which they were taken, there will be a progeny of 
young scions left behind, in “this particular section or neighborhood of 
country” at least, whatever it may be in the District, prepared to take 
their place, and act out the principles of the institution with equal, if not 
superior intelligence, zeal and unanimity. I will venture the assertion 
for Maryland, that she has no desire to perpetuate this evil t nor is it ne- 
cessary for the brother to enter upon a crusade to dispel it from her bord- 
ers, as she has always expressed herself most particularly desirous that 
the several Grand Lodges should be represented in person in the Grand 
Lodge of the United States. 

Lest I should tire the patience of the reader, I will draw my remarks to 
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a close, by simply calling attention to the argument used in the last para- 
graph but one, why Encampments should not be represented. The broth- 
er acknowledges that patriarchs pay an equivalent as the “ price of enjoy- 
ing certain additional privileges peculiar to an elevated branch/ * and yet 
he would deprive them of the very highest privilege that can be enjoyed 
in Odd-Fellowship— that of being represented in the body that has taken 
their branch as a pattern, and works with their materials. I apprehend 
the compliment intended for brethren of the patriarchal degree, by the 
analogy between them and those citizens selected to adorn the halls of 
our National and State Governments, will not be appreciated according to 
the brother’s views of the subject. We have no privileged classes nor 
property qualifications from among whom to select legislators. Grand En- 
campments have asked for nothing more than the recognition of a princi- 
ple acknowledged by the framers of the constitution in 1833 to be correct, 
and which was promised to be granted at the proper time. That time has 
now arrived. There are more Grand Encampments now in existence than 
there were Grand Lodges at the formation of the Grand Lodge of the Uni- 
ted States, with, I believe a larger constituency. Why then deprive them 
the right of being heard on the floor of their paternal head ? They are wil- 
ling to bear an equal proportion of the expenditures of the Grand Lodge ; 
and by the division of labor in that body will certainly expedite business, 
and subserve the best interests of the Order by promptly responding to the 
wants and wishes of the brotherhood in every department of her widely ex- 
tended jurisdiction. 

I remain your’s in F. L. & T., 


Baltimore, July, 1842. 


R. N. 


We owe an apology to the patrons of the “Official Magazine” for 
the detention of its appearance a few days beyond its heretofore regular 
appearance, owing to the protracted voyage of the Editor on his return 
from the important trust confided to him, in part, by the M. W. Grand 
Sire. We are sony to say, that such was the effect of the voyage upon 
the P. G. Master’s constitution, not naturally strong, that he deemed it 
necessaiy, immediately on his arrival at New York, to resort to the Sara- 
toga Springs in order to renovate a system much debilitated, and “impair- 
ed,” to use his own language, “by a long, tedious and vexatious voyage 
of forty days, amid continued head winds, dense fogs, ice and storms.” 
His article, dated at the Springs, will be read with much interest ; but 
with how much greater anxiety will the brethren look forward to the ap- 
proaching communication of the Grand Lodge of the United States, for 
the full development of the whole system of Odd-Fellowship, as now 
practised in Great Britain and the United States, when the subject shall 
nave been then and there formally brought up by our late embassy for 
consideration. Under these exciting circumstances, we would most ear- 
nestly exhort every Grand Lodge to be represented, and if possible, per- 
sonally present on that important occasion. It will be borne in mind, 
that the meeting takes place in the city of Baltimore on the third Monday 
(19th) in September, at 9 o’clock, A. M. 
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HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 

South Carolina — Extract of a letter from D. G. Master P. D. Torre, dat- 
ed Charleston , July 16th, 1842. 

In the course of the coming winter I hope to see five or six new lodges opened, in as 
many districts through the State. The lodge recently established in Columbia counted 
one Hundred new members in the course of six weeks — among them some of the most 
influential gentlemen in the State. There is nothing now which can stay the progress 
of the Order in South Carolina. 


Alabama — Extract of a letter from Bro. Thomas Stringer , C. P. of Mount 
Ararat Encampment , Mo. 1, dated Mobile, July 19 th, 1842. 

The object, (Odd*Fellowship,) however, is onward. Those nowon our roll are such 
as will prove, “ when need comes,” that the great principles of our beloved Order are 
as well appreciated in Alabama, and could we overcome all pecuniaiy embarrassments, 
by which the whole community are suffering, its objects would induce the best of men 
amongst us to enrol themselves under the banner of “ Friendship, Love and Truth,” as 
much^so as in other States in our vicinity. 


Florida/— Extract of a letter from P. G . Amaziah Coy, of Florida Lodge , 
Mo. 1, dated Black Creek, E. F., May 12M, i842. 

I also have the pleasure of stating that the Order is steadily progressing — the lodge 
has removed to Jacksonville, in pursuance of resolutions previously adopted, since which 
several initiations have taken place — among the number, the United States' Marshal 
for this district, Judge of the County Court, and the Rev. D. Brown, resident pastor of 
the Episcopal Church at Jacksonville. 


EXPULSIONS. 

Mobile Lodge , Mo. 2, 1. 0. 0% F., Mobile, 22 d June , 1842. 

By a requisition from the G. L. of Alabama, I am instructed by this lodge to for- 
ward you the names of the following expelled members, late of Mobile Ledge, No. 2, 
I. 0. O. F., and request that they may be published as such in the next number of the 
Official Magazine, &c. — viz : 

Expelled 8th June 1842, after trial — having been found guilty of conduct unbecoming 
an Odd-Fellow, and continual neglect to pay up their dues — P. G. Stephen B. North, 
P. G. Israel Slee, Bros. Henry tVfoffitt, U 2 al Ogden, Samuel Hopkins. 

Expelled 22d June, on same charges — Bro. William Edmond, P. G. Nathaniel Mc- 
Gunnigle, P. G. Charles W. Cranniss. 

Your's in the bonds of F. L. and T. 

THOS. STRINGER, Annual Secretary. 


FURTHER SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ENGLISH MISSION. 


LODGES AND ENCAMPMENTS. 

STATE. 

PLACES. 

AMOUNT. 

Amount forwarded, 



25S5 

Florida Lodge, No. 1 

Florida, 

Jacksonville,. t T 1 1 

10 

Marion Lodge, No. 2 

South Carolina.. 

P-harlwln^ t . , 

10 

Howard Lodge, No. 3 

. .do. . . .do. . . . 

....do 1 

10 

Jefferson Lodge, No. 4 

. . do . . . .do. ... 

do. .......... 

io 

Massachusetts Lodge, No. 1 

Massachusetts . . 

Boston.. ... 

10 
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THE COVENANT 


AND OFFICIAL MAGAZINE 

OF THE GRAND LODGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Vol. I. SEPTEMBER, 1842. No. 9. 


UTILITY OF ODD-FELLOWSHIP. 


nr r. a. tyler, E«q., or a ■■■■• «irr i.» 


Brethren and respected auditors: 

In responding, as I do, by my presence before you to-day, to the 
invitation with which you, my brethren, have kindly honored me, I feel 
an emotion of pleasure, not unmingled with a sense of the responsibility 
which rests upon me. So deep is my interest in the Order of Odd-Fel- 
lowship, and so strongly is my heart wedded to its successes, that even my 
faint conception that I may be an instrument of its progress is a sunbeam 
upon the track of the mind; while the importance of the object to be ac- 
complished impresses the weight of responsibility, and makes the difficul- 
ties with which I have to contend more obvious and appalling. I stand 
upon ground hitherto untrodden before you; and, while I have possibly 
even prejudice to disarm, and your candid hearing to secure, I have also 
a field before me so extensive that it can be but partially explored on an 
occasion like the present. It is necessary that a sketch of the history of 
the Order should be given, that objections to it should be met and repel- 
led, and that its character, objects, principles, and utility should be fully 
exemplified, in order to do any justice to my subject; which would occupy 
a volume. 

You will pardon me, then, if I sketch but faintly the history of the Or- 
der, from the meagre materials in my possession ; if I but glance at the ob- 
jections urged against it, and develope its character, objects, principles, 
and utility but imperfectly. 

In a community, where, twelve months ago, there was but a single 
Odd-Fellow — among a people, a majority of wnom are uninformed of the 


•An Oration, delivered before Grenada Lodge, No. 6, of the Independent Order of Odd- Fellow*, on 
Friday, January 1, 1641, on Uie occasion of the celebration of the ftiit Anniversary of the introduction 
of the Order into Grenada. 
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character of our institution, and some of whom, possibly, had hardly so 
much as heard the name previously to the establishment of this lodge — 
there is a seeming novelty in the attitude which we occupy as Odd-Fel- 
lows. The shadow is thought of, and the substance overlooked by many; 
the name, not the thing, excites attention; eccentricities of character in 
the members are sought after, instead of the true signification of the term 
“Odd-Fellow,” and the risible faculties not unfrequently put in full 
play in the contemplation of an individual who has the ill luck to be sing- 
ularly gifted with innocent oddities. This will all do well enough for a 
frolic, and, if confined to frolic, would demand no words; but it would be 
well to inquire whether it does not go further — whether those who know 
us only by name are not apt to judge us only by name, as men judge 
others by mere external appearances. The error may be in defining the 
phrase “ Odd-Fellow,” which we define good fellow, acknowledging none 
as true Odd-Fellows who do not “speak and act like honest men;” or it 
may be in the unfortunate English in which we have chosen to express 
the phrase “good-fellow.” But names are nothing, and we complain of 
nothing. We are too fond of cheerfulness to repine at its manifestations, 
even when we happen to have the ill luck to be the “butt of the joke.” 
Nor need we ask rational minds, who know us, to judge us by our fruits. 
Planted respected citizens, in your midst, our deeds alone will compel your 
willing judgment; and, emulous in the race of benevolence, I trust, my 
brethren, that we are all too well resolved, to shrink from the deeds of 
charity, which, when with its present gigantic strides, Odd-Fellowship 
shall have reached its zenith, shall be fixed stars in the firmament of its 
meridian glory. 

But what is Odd-Fellowship ? — what has it done ? — and what does it 
propose to do? These are questions, in the development of the answers 
to which, I cannot doubt such of my auditors as are uninitiated will take an 
equal interest with the initiated, at least from curiosity, and I trust not un- 
influenced by the higher motive of examining the pretensions of our Or- 
der to the rank of a useful and benevolent institution, with a view to bid 
it God speed, if such indeed it shall prove to be. 

I begin with an outline of the history of the Order, (from materials for 
which I am chiefly indebted to the Odd-Fellows* Magazine,) and, having 
answered 3ome of the objections which have been urged against it, wifi 
briefly glance at its character and utility, as it exists in the United States. 

It is a just, as well as a common-place observation, that man is a grega- 
rious animal, a social being, “not formed to live alone.” In all previous 
ages, among savages and semi-barbarians, as well as in civilized countries 
we find him associated with, and endeared to, the domestic circle. He 
possesses the social instinct common to all animals, to every grade of the 
inferior, organized and intelligent creation, combined with an endowment 
of high moral sentiments and faculties which is denied to them. This is 
the foundation of society, which is pure and elevated in exact proportion 
with the cultivation of the moral virtues. But, for the purposes of benev- 
olence, for “ mutual assistance, support and safety,* * the association result- 
ing from the animal instinct alone has always been found inadequate; 
and accordingly we find, that, from time immemorial, numerous minor as- 
sociations of individuals have existed, some entirely devoid of conceal- 
ment, and others secret in the whole ora part of their features. 
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Of the first class, there are literary and benevolent institutions, which, 
for the most part, are limited and local in their operation, however expand- 
ed their design ; of the second, clubs, in which plots, treasons, conspira- 
cies and mischiefs to private and public safety were concocted, such as 
the “Carbonari” of Naples, the “ Vehmique” and other inquisitorial and 
diabolical societies of the Illuminati of Europe. These were not only se- 
cret as to the means of accomplishing their objects, but as to the objects 
themselves ; nay more, their very existence was secreted to the utmost, 
insomuch that their members were unknown, and their places of meeting 
concealed. This was necessary for their individual protection ; for, un- 
like Odd-Fellows and Masons, who are forever charged with continually 
plotting, their plots were executed ; and, while the safety of the private ci- 
tizen was jeoparded or destroyed, and the groans of their victims smother- 
ed in subterranean dungeons, the very measures of government itself were 
thwarted, and monarchs taught to tremble on their thrones. 

Between this class of associations, which are utterly secret in every as- 
pect and feature, and that of institutions secret only in a part of their fea- 
tures, (in which I place Odd-Fellowship,) the obvious distinction will be 
readily seen. No institution, designed to be permanent, was ever estab- 
lished in any society, for the purposes of private or public mischief, and 
with a design to put these purposes in repeated and constant execution, 
which was not secret in every feature , even to its places of meeting and 
the persons of its members. Else it could not exist for a day. 

In the third class, that of institutions secret in only a part of their fea- 
tures, is the Order of Odd-Fellows to be ranked ; all the objects and prin- 
ciples of the Order being open to inspection, while some of the innocent 
means of their accomplishment are concealed, with the same conviction 
of right that you would conceal your family secret s. Societies of this class 
have* existed from time immemorial, always originating in the social prin- 
dplt&ifti one time formed for mutual protection, at another for the prose- 
cutieutgfcfome useful branch of knowledge. The votaries of science, dur- 
ing what are called “the dark ages,” united under the broad seal of secre- 
cy to preserve the discoveries which were the result of their investigation 
bom the mass of mankind ; religious teachers, initiated into the mysteries 
^ffMKHMr>Beized upon it for the accomplishment of their ends ; while 
^dflptoopwts have banded together, and, by mystic rites, stamped the 
benevolence upon the mind with an indelible impress, 
in spirit and essence, so long as men have associated un- 
iter tin seal of secrecy, and the social virtues have been cultivated, Odd- 
Fellowship has existed, under different names, organizations, and grades 
of usefulness; but under the name of “Odd-Fellows,” and in its present 
form, we have no certain data upon which to base the assertion that it ha a 
existed more than two centuries; for which time its existence in Europe, 
ran he sufidently established by documentary evidence. Some persons, 
roily claiming for it a high antiquity, have dated its origin in 
the yqfcr 55, among the Roman soldiers in camp, in the reign of Nero— 
have asserted the name “ Odd-Fellow” to have been given by Titus Caesar, 
m the year 79 ; that it found its way into Spain in the 5th century, into 
Portugal in the 6th, and in the 12th into France and England; while oth- 
ers have referred its origin to the northern barbarians, before whose prow- 
ess Rome herself was humbled. 
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To say nothing of the moral improbability of the erection of an altar to 
charity and virtue from the morals of a halt* civilized or barbarian people, 
though, doubtless, there were secret societies among them, I place no con- 
fidence in statements so obviously fabulous ; and, as a benevolent institu- 
tion, doubt the antiquity of the Order altogether. I care not if it originat- 
ed but yesterday. It will be judged by its character and usefulness alone. 
If, in these, it is at fault, though it be as ancient as the eternal Alps, its 
foundation is of sand, and it will fall before the first war among the ele- 
ments of the moral universe. While, on the other hand, though it origi- 
nated but yesterday, if its character is elevated and its usefulness great, it 
will be as immutable as truth and virtue — the most violent concussions 
and convulsions of that universe, and all the shocks of ages, will not move 
it. 

There are, in England, two distinct societies known as Odd-Fellows — 
the «« Union Order,” and the “ Independent Order.” The Union Order is 
the oldest, and a mere social club ; the plan of benevolence forming no 

E art of its object. The Independent Order is a benevolent institution, and 
ad its origin in the establishment of the “Manchester Unity,” so called, 
in England, in 1809. The first organization was effected by the working 
classes of that metropolis, its benevolent features being suggested by their 
necessities, in a time of famine and oppression ; and, instituted for their 
benefit, the Independent Order not only numbers these classes at this day, 
as the majority of its members, but is peculiarly adapted to their relief and 
protection. 

From the Independent Order in England, Odd-Fellowship, as it has ob- 
tained in America, derived its chartered existence, and with it only ex- 
changes fraternal courtesies. It is the only body of the old world recog- 
nized as legitimate by Odd-Fellows in the United States. 

In this country the Independent Order of Odd-Fellowship originated in 
1818 — 19; the first Lodge (Washington Lodge, No. 1,) being established 
at Baltimore, during that period. There were then five members only in 
that city, and those five poor individuals. But, in the midst of a city which 
presented its numerous scenes of unalleviated distress, emigrants from the 
old world, and remembering the benevolent utility of their Order there, 
they were warmed with the spirit of charity, and determined to despatch 
one of their number to England, to procure a charter for a Grand Lodge in 
that city, for the State of Maryland. Past Grand Thomas Wildey (unfor- 
tunately the only name of those five now known to the Order,) was accord- 
ingly despatched on the mission, and a charter obtained freon the Duke of 
York Lodge, Preston, working under the jurisdiction of the Manchester 
Unity. On the 26th of April following, (1819,) Washington Lodge, No. 
1, was established. 

No sooner was this done, while the Order in this country was yet in its 
infancy, before it could be judged by its deeds or estimated by its fruits, 
the lion of opposition was aroused. The infant institution was violently 
assailed and vituperated as a bacchanalian club, subversive of morals, an- 
ti-social in its effects, and dangerous to the private and public welfare ; 
blemishes in the character of its members were eagerly sought after and 
vigilently exposed, and defamation did its work upon them, as well as up- 
on the institution with which they were associated, till the very name of 
Odd- Fellow was a by- word of reproach, sufficiently potent to draw down 
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the sneers and contempt of community, and even operate an exclusion of 
all connected with the institution from the genteel social circle. But the 
storm of opposition which raged around only caused the principles of the 
Order to take deeper root in the hearts of its members. They did not 
blench before the persecution which they suffered. Though prostrated 
for the moment, the elastic vigor of the institution was too great to be sub- 
dued. Virtue and charity being its basis, it could not be overthrown. 
Conscious of their own rectitude, and armed with the fortitude of true phi- 
lanthropy, these pioneers of Odd-Fellowship, to their immortal honor, en- 
dured the storm, which they could not quell, with philosophic resignation ; 
and evincing, by their unpretending charities, how pure were their prin- 
ciples and how benevolent their designs, “lived it down.” In the pre- 
sent condition of the Order, which, it is propable, several of them yet live to 
see, what a proud reward of their unblenching fortitude do they witness in 
the triumph of unostentatious virtue and the wide-spread influence of the 
principles of Odd- Fellowship ! 

By the “Washington Lodge, No. 1,” which, by its charter, besides its 
powers as the Grand Lodge of Maryland, was invested with authority to 
charter and control other lodges throughout the Union, a petition was soon 
received and a charter granted for the formation in Boston of a Grand 
Lodge for the state of Massachusetts. This was followed by another for 
a Grand Lodge in New York, for the state of New York; and soon after 
by another for a Grand Lodge in Philadelphia, for the state of Pennsylva- 
nia, the charters of which were granted. Under them, subordinate lodg- 
es sprang up in various towns and villages in their respective States, the 
Order increasing with great rapidity. .At the request of the Grand Lodg- 
es already chartered, the Maryland Lodge now gave up the power of gen- 
eral control conferred by her charter, and a Grand Lodge for the United 
States, consisting of Past Grands, delegated from the several Grand Lodg- 
es, was established in the city of Baltimore. 

And, while the Order continued to flourish in the States mentioned, 
new petitions came in, and new charters were granted for lodges in other 
States. It went next into the District of Columbia, thence into Louisia- 
na, Ohio, Delaware, New Jersey, Kentucky, Indiana, Virginia, Missouri, 
Illinois and Connecticut; and is now in Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas 
and Texas ; and I presume ere this the travelling agent of the Grand Lodge 
of the United States has at least laid the foundation-stone in every State 
and Territory of this Union. Encampments exist also in the fifteen first 
mentioned States, in Mississippi and Alabama, and, probably, in nearly 
every State in the Union. Mississippi, I am happy to say, is not an in- 
apt illustration of the rapidity with which the Order has progressed in the 
numbers of its votaries. Three years since, if I am rightly informed, only 
one lodge existed in the State, with less than a hundred members. Now, 
there are eight lodges, numbering, as nearly as I can judge without data 
which would enable me to be accurate, eight hundred members. Within 
that time, three hundred individuals have been initiated in the city of 
Vicksburg alone, and a subordinate encampment has been established. 
The number of Odd-Fellows in the United States is estimated by a writer 
in the Odd-Fellows* Magazine to have been but twenty thousand in Janu- 
ary, 1838; and it is now estimated, on the authority of “The Covenant,” 
(another periodical belonging to the Order,) issued some months since, 
that the number then exceeded one hundred thousand. 
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Is not all this, my brethren, enough to encourage our hearts and nerve 
us with manly vigor in the work of benevolence enjoined by the precepts 
of our Order? But, encouraging as it is, Odd-Fellowship in the United 
States is yet in its infancy. It is but beginning to exert the tremendous 
energies which will one day be felt in the amelioration of the condition of 
the millions of American people. 

Having thus, at some length, yet as briefly as was practicable, given a 
sketch of the history of the Order, I will, in the next place, give the an- 
swers to such objections, which may be accounted worthy of notice, as I 
have heard urged against it. 

The grand objection is that it is a secret institution. I confess the ob- 
jection, and yet compromit nothing. Nay more, it is in that very secrecy 
that the superiority of the Order consists. The fact being granted, that it 
is, in common parlance, a “ secret institution,” it by no means necessarily 
follows, that it is valueless and vile. May not an individual be honest, 
and vet conceal a portion of his knowledge from his fellows ? May not 
the domestic circle be pure, and yet have its secrets, hidden from the 
world? In both instances it is essential to the welfare of the subject. 
The secrecy of Odd-Fellowship consists in the mere concealment of our 
signs and tokens, by which we are enabled to know each other throughout 
the globe ; our principles are open to all, and our objects are avowed and 
published to the world. To urge the objection, however, that it is a secret 
institution, implies also the charge, that its deeds are at war with the in- 
terests of society; for of what force would be the objection if no harm 
came of its secrecy ? 

But does any one believe that we are engaged in plotting treason or con- 
spiring against the welfare of society? If so, it is utterly harmless, so 
long as we do nothing but plot. Do you believe we would plot for cen- 
turies, what was to be executed in a day ? Do you believe men of such 
diversified characters and interests would conspire against the public wel- 
fare? Do you believe men of all professions and pursuits, of different 
classes, religions, politics and sects ; of different ages, languages and na- 
tions, would all combine for the overthrow of the general prosperity, which 
is as dear to them as it is to you ? If they did, do you believe they would 
admit every citizen who could bring with him the passport of honor to a 
participation in the secret? Such a charge involves absurdity which is ab- 
solutely ridiculous ; and implies insincerity in those who make it. I have 
no idea that it was ever made by an intelligent person with any belief that 
the charge was true. 

But, say you, I oppose the feature of secrecy in your institution upon 
principle; I do not believe that Odd-Fellows are guilty of any criminal 
intentions against society, but I think that benevolence, which they avow 
to be their object, never requires concealment, can always be accomplish- 
ed as well openly as secretly. If this really be so, secrecy is at least an 
.useless feature of our Order; and I am willing to put it to this test. Can 
its benevolent objects be accomplished more certainly and efficiently with 
the aid of its secret means of recognition among its members than without 
it? I have already asserted this to be, as a distinguishing characteristic, 
the feature of the Order in which its superiority consists, and I have done 
it upon thorough conviction of the truth of the affirmative of this question. 
This is equally plain in theory and in practice. In theoiy, you would say 
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tbat what was clothed in mystery, would, when ascertained, make a deep- 
er impression upon the mind, than that which was more easily arrived at; 
you would also say that a family of Odd-Fellows, like any other family, 
would find a guaranty and bond of union in having secrets in the conceal- 
ment of which they felt a community of interest, as well as in the conceal- 
ment of them ; and you would moreover say, that, scattered over different 
quarters of the globe, the end of mutual relief would be more certainly ef- 
fected, if the different members of the family had some certain means of 
recognizing each other, which would be an effectual guaranty against im- 
position. Accordingly we find such to be the facts in practice. The les- 
sons of the Order are not forgotten ; the family of Odd-Fellows is bound 
together by ties, strong as those of nature, which cannot be sundered ; and 
brethren in sickness or distress find sure relief in all quarters of the globe. 
Is not this sufficient to establish its superiority over the ordinary benevo- 
lent institutions of the age ? In which of these, unaided by the mystic 
rites, do moral lessons make an impress too indelible to be eradicated ? In 
which of these, does the strong and indissoluble bond of brotherhood ex- 
ist? In which of these, is it true that charities are invariably dispensed 
on deserving objects ? How often is the hand of Charity herself shut, and 
the heart steeled against the dispensation of her gifts, from mere ignorance 
of the required evidence of the merit of the object which demands them? 

Based upon the social principle, which is the strongest impulse of our 
nature ; with lessons of morality and charity indelibly impressed on the 
minds of its members, Odd-Fellowship presents the spectacle of a band of 
brethren of different nations and languages, communicating with each oth- 
er by external signs and tokens, ennabling them readily to recognize each 
other, to guard against all imposition upon their Order, and to know that 
the charities, which, at the suggestion of either, will be dispensed out of a 
common fund, or which are privately dispensed, are dipensed on worthy 
objects; thus stimulating benevolence by the sentiment of justice, and 
rendering the alleviation of distress inevitable. Thus the question wheth- 
er the object of benevolence can be more efficiently secured with the aid 
of our secret means of recognition, is sufficiently answered in the affirma- 
tive; and the mere abstract objection that Odd-Fellowship is a “ secret in- 
stitution* * falls to the ground. 

Another objection has been urged against the Order, with the same 
show of plausibility, and about the same reason, as that just considered, 
viz: that our charities are “confined to our own members.” This, like 
the other, proceeds from a misapprehension of facts. It is not true, that 
we have any law confining our charities to our own members. That would 
be absurd, and necessarily inoperative, if it existed. Nor is it true that 
we have any express law commanding our universal charity. That is 
taught in our moral lessons, as a duty commanded by God. The truth is 
this : as an association , the members of the Order are under obligation on- 
ly to each other, while, as individuals, they are left to their own consci- 
ences and the control of the moral law. While, therefore, charity towards 
its members is enjoined by the laws of Odd-Fellowship, universal charity 
is also inculcated in its lessons, and neither is a whit restrained. 

But, I will even grant the objection to be true, that our charities are lim- 
ited to our own members; it is a sufficient answer to say that every man, 
who deserves to receive them, has only to pay the penalty of initiation 
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into our numerous and rapidly increasing family. The great end of our 
institution is to unite all mankind in one comrapn band of brotherhood: 
so that it is again another sufficient answer to the objection to say, that in 
confining our charities to ourselves we shall be likely to find a wider field 
for their exertion than we can possibly occupy. 

How ridiculous then is the charge that our institution is not a benevo- 
lent one ; founded, as it is, upon the sophistical assertion, that its charities 
“begin and end at home!” The world is our field. The “home,” at 
which our charities begin and end, takes in all mankind. Our broad ban- 
ner is unfurled, and the honest of all ranks and classes and nations, lan- 
guages and climes, have only to seek, and they will find protection, under 
the segis of its benevolence. 

Again : our Order has even been charged with being a mere bacchana- 
lian club, in which the members meet only to carouse ; when the fact is, 
that refreshments of no kind whatever are at any time admitted within the 
walls of any lodge. It has been charged, too, that it is liable to abuses. 
But is not also your right to speak and publish what you please ? — your 
freedom of the press? — your right of trial by jury? — your courts of jus- 
tice ? — your republican government? — your elective franchise ? — and your 
holy religion itself? Would you abolish all these to prevent their abuses ? 
Would you silence the freedom of speech, and the press, and leave error 
free to run riot, by suppressing the light of reason, which should forever 
be left free to combat it? Would you do away with your invaluable trial 
by jury, because juries are sometimes partially selected, and render par- 
tial verdicts ? Would you abolish your judicial tribunals, because they do 
not invariably administer justice? Would you abolish your republican 
government, because it was not always administered in accordance with 
the purity of the principles of equality upon which it is based? Would 
you do away with your sacred elective franchise, because it was abused by 
frauds, and its ends occasionally perverted by demagoguery ? And would 
you abolish your holy religion, and raze the temples of the living God, be- 
cause heresies were taught, hypocrites existed, and intolerence had man- 
ifested itself in persecutions, outrage and carnage ? Upon the same prin- 
ciple which would induce you to denounce Odd-Fellowship, for the abus- 
es, which, in human frailty, are the inseparable concomitants of every 
good undertaking, you would do it all. All such objections to our Order 
will be almost intuitively seen to be utterly baseless. 

I will now proceed to the third and last branch of my subject, and, as 
briefly as possible, give a sketch of the character, objects and utility of 
the Order. 

The three general heads of duty, inculcated by Odd-Fellowship, are, 
“the first to God, the second to our neighbor, and the third to ourselves.” 
“To God, in never mentioning His holy name, but with that reverential 
awe, which is due from the creature to the Creator; to look upon Him as 
the author of all our privileges and enjoyments, and invoke His favor up- 
on all well-meant endeavors. To our neighbor, by acting upon that gold- 
en rule, laid down to us in the unerring standard of divine truth, in doing 
to him as we wish him to do to us. To ourselves, by avoiding all intem- 
perance and excess, whereby we may be rendered incapable ot following 
our daily avocations, or led into behaviour unbecoming our laudable pro- 
fession, keeping within due bounds, and free from all offence against the 
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laws and good order of society.” In all our lessons the duties of honesty, 
morality, and temperance are inculcated, with the seductive influence 
calculated most efficiently to impress them on the mind and to enlist the 
affections. There is no law, lesson, nor obligation, known to our Order, 
which conflicts, or can conflict, with any duty we owe to God, our coun- 
try, or ourselves ; while all most emphatically sustain and enforce these 
duties. 

The regulations and principles, then, upon which, as Odd-Fellows, we 
are bound to act, being of the most pure and elevated character, we have 
only to look at the objects which the Order is instituted to accomplish in 
order to decide whether any of its features are obnoxious to censure.— 
For, enjoined to do no evil that good may come, but to do good only, no 
objection can be taken to the regulations of the Order; ana the objects 
must be bad indeed, and the means of their accomplishment ill-adapted to 
the end, if any objection can be taken at all. Most inconsistent would be 
our law T s with each other, and most egregiously would they conflict with 
the objects of the Order, if those objects were not as pure and elevated as 
the laws themselves ! To suspect a body of intelligent men of attempting, 
by such means, the accomplishment of any objectionable ends, would be 
to suspect an anomaly in nature. But what are the objects? They shall 
speak for themselves. 

One of the first and most important objects of the Order, is the cultiva- 
tion of the social feelings, and strengthening the ties which should bind 
individuals and communities alike. This is accomplished “by frequent- 
ly meeting together as brethren of one great family,” abandoning the for- 
malities of worldly intercourse, and, all upon the level of true natural 
equality, without respect to persons, mingling together in community of 
feeling, interest and protection. Thus the seeds of friendship and broth- 
erly love are sown in mutual and unrestrained kind offices; and, the pre- 
cepts and practices of moral conduct being habitually inculcated, the pas- 
sions of the heart are meliorated and its vices subdued, with equal advant- 
age to community and ourselves, to the pure sway of the social virtues. 
Parties, sects, classes, ranks, titles and bitter feelings of life, all find a 
grave in the Odd-Fellows* hall. The Order, bringing together men of so 
many different professions, pursuits, interests, nations and languages, and, 
united in the bond of brotherhood, by the golden links of “ Friendship, 
Love and Truth,” presents the spectacle of entire harmony and good-will 
among its members throughout the globe. Regarding our lodges as our 
families, our strongest affections are there centred from the hollow-hearted 
smiles of the world; and the oneness of feeling, interest and enjoyment 
which we experience there, while it must endear us to each other, is cal- 
culated to soften the tempers of our hearts, and send us forth into commu- 
nity better men and better citizens. 

The cultivation and improvement of the social condition of mankind has 
been a darling object of the wise and good in all ages. It is one, without 
the accomplishment of which, all benevolent schemes for the amelioration 
of the condition of men must fail; while, with it, they may be said to be 
already accomplished. 

The other grand object of the institution is “mutual assistance, relief, 
and protection.’ * And this is equally in harmony, with the first mention- 
ed, with the “duties we owe to God, our country, or ourselves.” This 
50 
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will be sufficiently seen in the presentation before you of some views of 
the utility and fruits of Odd-Fellowship; in which, with some of the modes 
of accomplishing this object, will be enumerated some of the particular 
characteristics and duties which relate to it, and to which I will now pro- 
ceed — appealing, moreover, not alone to what it has done, but also to what, 
it will be entirely obvious to you, the institution is calculated, and amply 
competent to accomplish. On the one hand, the regulations and princi- 
ples of the Order will clearly show of what consistent Odd-Fellowship is 
capable ; and, on the other, the fruits which are derived from it will de- 
monstrate the impossibility of its failure to be useful. 

Relief to the sick and distressed, nightly visits to the couch of anguish, 
provision for the burials of brethren ana the wives of brethren, the care and 
support of their widows, and education of their orphan children; as well 
as the penal law against intemperance, the pursuit of any unlawful calling, 
or any infringement of the laws of society, are cardinal points, fundamen- 
tal and unalterable features of the Order, unsubjected to which, no lodge 
can obtain a charter. Nor can any lodge fail to execute them without for- 
feiting its charter to the Grand Lodge of the State from which that charter 
was derived ; nor can any Grand Lodge, of any State, fail to enforce them, 
within its jurisdiction, without a forfeiture of its charter to the Grand Lodge 
of the United States. Nay more, I hesitate not to say, they cannot be re- 
pealed by the Grand Lodge of the United States itself, but are as inalien- 
able, to an Odd-Fellow, as the rights of life, liberty, and property are inar 
lienable to the citizen. f 

By a series of lectures, suited to the different grades of advancement of 
the brethren, and comprising a complete and excellent code of moral du- 
ties, founded upon the golden rule, the vigilant discharge of these duties, 
as well as the duties of universal charity, are stimulated and encouraged ; 
while, by particular laws and regulations, the means of their discharge is 
provided for. ■ 

In the first place, an initiation fee of ten dollars is paid upon entering 
the Order; then the several sums for the respective subordinate degrees, 
making eighteen dollars more ; then twenty dollars for the higher encamp- 
ment degrees; which, with fees for cards drawn and deposited, and a 
small sum paid weekly by each member into our “ savings bank of chari- 
ly, n constitute the chief revenue of the Order. This, after defraying the 
necessary expenses, which attend the accomplishment, by social combi- 
nations, of all schemes of benevolence, is appropriated entirely to the ob- 
jects of relief and protection ; and none can share its benefits whose sick- 
ness or inability for business arises from intemperence or the pursuit of any 
Unlawful calling. Believing that we can be true “ Odd-Fellows only when 
we speak and act like honest men,” and, willing to convince the world, 
that, as honor constitutes the title to admission into our social sanctuaiy, so 
merit constitutes the only title to the privileges it confers, our laws are rig- 
idly enforced in this particular; and, while no deserving brother ever 
*‘went empty away,” the undeserving will find his time utterly ya^fed ip, 
knocking at the door of our temple of charity. ^ ^ 

The officers of the several lodges of the Order are requ&ea by its Tatra 
to inquire out sickness and distress, not only among members of the par- 
ticular lodge to which they may severally be attached, but also among 
ptrangers, brethren of other lodges throughout the globe. Nightly the iur 
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quiry goes solemnly round — “Does any brother know of a sick brother or 
a brother in distress ?” If one is known, his name is instantly communi- 
cated to the lodge, and it is made the duty of the two highest officers, with- 
in twenty-four hours after they shall have thus ascertained, or shall have 
privately ascertained, the necessities of such brother, to call on him, tend- 
er him, in the most delicate manner possible, six dollars a week from the 
funds of the lodge, with which to defray his expenses, and see that he is 
comfortably lodged, and provided with medical aid. This, whether he is 
rich or poor, they repeat each week, so long as he is unable to provide by 
labor for himself; and, on each night on which he may require it, two 
brothers, taken alphabetically from the list of members, are notified by 
the secretaiy of the lodge, and required, under a penalty of a fine of five 
dollars for each omission, to pay, at his couch of anguish, the kind offices 
and friendly vigils of the night. If the sick brother is a stranger, from a 
lodge of the most distant part of the globe, he does not any more feel the 
disagreeable weight of obligation, than if he were a member of the lodge 
which immediately relieves his distress ; for, on the transmission of the 
account to the lodge (in Paris, for instance,) of which he is a member, he 
knows that it will be instantly reimbursed. If he is a member of the lodge 
from which he receives relief, it must, of course, be quite obvious that he 
can feel no weight of obligation arising from it, since ne has but drawn his 
own from a common savings* fund, in which he has found it for his inter- 
est to deposit it. He has paid the insurance on his comfort and happiness^ 
and has no compunctions in drawing what is but due on his bond, from an 
institution, which has never yet suspended its payments in specie, but has 
always performed them with equal cheerfulness and alacrity. 

Though taken sick and in distress, in France or Holland, and unable to* 
speak the French or Dutch languages, as an Odd-Fellow, I have my se- 
cret but innocent means of recognition with my brethren : I should at 
once make myself known to them, and their character would belie that of 
Odd-Fellowship, as I have seen it manifested universally in the United 
States, if they did not fly to my rescue in the true spirit of the brotherhood. 
They would know that I deserved their charities; else (such are the 
guards which are thrown around the institution,) I could not have made 
myself known to them as an Odd-Fellow ; and I should feel no weight of 
obligation in receiving those charities, since I know that they would feel 
equally well assured with myself that the amount of expenditure would be 
as promptly and cheerfully reimbursed by the lodge at Grenada, as it had 
been incurred by them. Thus, my relief, to the gratification of my friends 
at home, would be rendered certain, by my possession of the means of 
proving that I deserved it; which could happen in the case of my alliance 
with no institution on the face of the earth not liable to the bugbear charge 
of being secret in its character. 

Aoain : at the decease of a brother, or the wife of a brother, it becomes 
the duty of the several lodges to provide for the funeral expenses ; which 
is done by a special tax, levied on the members of the lodge to which such 
brother is attached ; who are also required to attend his funeral, and per- 
form the last solemn duties. And in this case, no more than in the case 
of sickness, is the stranger brother deserted by the Order. Its guardian 
spirit of charity is spread over the world. No matter where he may hap- 
pen to be, if a lodge exists there, and he is known to its members, his last 
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pangs are assuaged by the consciousness that the big heart of Odd-Fellow- 
ship is there — that, though he must die among strangers, he is still among 
his brethren, who will provide him a grave in their own burial grounds, 
and sooth the wounded heart of a wife, a mother, a father, or a child, with 
the welcome intelligence, that, though he died in far-off lands, and away 
among strangers, from all the kind offices of his kindred, he did not die 
among barbarians — he was not pierced with the darts of the world’s cold, 
reluctant charities; but, surrounded by a faithful circle of true brethren, 
his last anguish was soothed, his last solemn rites wejre kindly performed, 
and the tear of Odd-Fellowship fell, with the evergreen, upon his sacred 
grave. 

How many a tender heart, which had else been torn, as with the ruffian 
hand of a barbarian gladiator, to very fragments, has been soothed to calm 
endurance and Christian resignation by the unostentatious charities of our 
benevolent Order ! It was not that wife, that mother, or that sister, that fath- 
er or brother, who objected to Odd-Fellowship; and ought not your ob- 
jections, fellow-citizens, to vanish with theirs, when, in beholding the 
deeds of the Order, you can detect nothing but those charities, which, 
‘‘dropping as the gentle dew from heaven,” “bless alike the giver and 
the receiver?” 

But the usefulness of Odd-Fellowship does not stop here. We provide 
for and support the widows and educate the orphans of our deceased breth- 
ren. Orphan asylums are established in all the principal cities of the 
Union: wherever the Order has attained sufficient maturity to justify it; 
and where this is not the case, the care and education of orphan children 
is confided, under the direction of the members, to private hands. The 
infancy of our institution is such in this country that but little, in compari- 
son with what we hope to accomplish, has been done in this respect ; and 
of that little, as well as of many other facts connected with the very recent 
history of the Order, my means of information are extremely limited. But 
I will point to you as a specimen, (with no small degree of pride, I con- 
fess,) the two hundred orphan children, who, in all the artless innocence 
of their infant hearts, followed the banner of Odd-Fellowship, merrily in 
procession, on the anniversary of the Order in the city of Baltimore, in 
1839. Had I the requisite means of information, I doubt not I could point 
you to similar scenes in other cities of the Union, as well as in Europe. 
In our own State, a scheme is on foot for the establishment, by the Order, 
of an orphan asylum at Vicksburg. It is stated that the members, in Leed’s 
district, England, annually subscribe, for the relief of the sick, for fune- 
rals and the education of orphans, £6000, or $26,640. The Odd-Fellows 
of London alone, it is stated by the London Globe, have, within the last 
ten years, distributed £130,000, or $577,200, for the same purposes. In 
this country, when the institution numbered less than 20,000 members, it 
is estimated that upwards of $50,000 was annually expended for charita- 
ble purposes. If there are now in the United States 100,000 members, as 
is estimated by the writer in “The Covenant;” in other words, if the in- 
crease has been five-fold in three years, the amount now expended in this 
country is probably not less than $250,000 per annum. About one-fourth 
of all these sums is devoted to the education of orphan children. 

But again: we have not yet done with the usefulness of our Order; nor 
is it practicable, at this time, fully to develope it. Having relieved each 
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other in sickness and distress, having smoothed the passage to the tomb, 
and provided for the widow and the orphan, we succour the Odd-Fellow 
in peril, watch over his lawful interests, defend his just reputation, and 
succour his wife and children. But, while we will not wrong him nor them, 
nor see either wronged, if in our power to avoid it, our protection ceases 
when he violates any law of God or society; it is limited within the strict 
rules of reason, justice and conscience. If you ever see a member of the 
Order neglect Hie rightful and lawful succour of a brother, or the wife, or 
widow, or child of a brother, or commit any wrong against such brother, 
his wife, widow, or child; or if, on the other hand, you see an Odd-Fellow 
o’erstep the bounds of law and sound morality for the accomplishment of 
these duties, mark him as unworthy of his professions — say that he is false 
to all ; he w ill be execrated by the brotherhood, and deserves the contempt 
of all mankind. But, (as w ? as well remarked last Sunday by a brother of 
the Masonic Order,) do not say that Odd-Fellowship “ made him so.” And 
I may add here another thought from the same source. When you look 
upon the individual inconsistencies or vices of Odd-Fellow s, as men and 
as Christians, it w r ould be well to recollect that no human institution is ex- 
empt from the same evils; nay, that the Christian Church itself has num- 
bered its hypocrites, and base traitors to all its spotless and sacred princi- 
ples. So doing, you will not wrongfully charge those vices upon our Or- 
der, w T hich are chargeable alone upon individual offenders, and for which 
they, and not the Order, must answer before the bar of conscience, their 
country, and their God. 

No individual can stand alone in civilized, semi-barbarian, or even sav- 
age society. A thousand chains of obligation, interest, and duty, bind him 
to his fellow 7 s, in links of permanent and indissoluble dependence. He 
cannot break the chain, and stand before the blasts of adversity which 
would then break upon his head with the prodigious force of the devastat- 
ing tornado. To seek, then, the social good will, and the aid, from those 
around him, which they severally find in the social union which exists, 
becomes not only his interest, but is absolutely enforced from him. 

By such an association, every individual secures protection to his ordi- 
nary rights as a citizen ; but by a union in the closer bonds of brotherhood, 
w hich Odd-Fellowrship presents, he does more — he is cordially taken by 
the hand, aided, cheered, and encouraged in all his laudable undertakings; 
and, measured by his merit, (the only qualification of an Odd-Fellow,) not 
by his reputation, possessions, rank, or title among men, he is stronger in 
bis sphere of influence — a happier man, in the consciousness of the pos- 
session of many friends, who will be equally true to him in prosperity and 
adversity, and even amid distress and calumny — and a more efficient pro- 
tector of his wife and children, and such as are dependent on him. He 
knows that, under no circumstances, w ill his brethren desert him ; for the 
spirit of our charities goes beyond the mere dispensation of money — they 
are manifested in kindness and lenience to faults, and in those numerous 
deeds of good-w r ill which fraternal feeling begets, and which his human 
frailties and hourly wants demand. W e look even upon w r hat palliates his 
crime ; we search out the green spots in his memory, and drop a tear over 
his errors ; we soothe the w r ounded spirit which is repentant, bind up the 
wounds of the broken heart, and bring him back to virtue; or, in his fall, 
feel the blow, and extend succour to his wife and children, that the inno- 
^nt may not suffer w r ith the guilty. 
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Who can bear to live unprotected by those closer and more endearing so- 
cial relations? In civilized society, your rights will be protected, ana, in 
distress, you may get the bread you ask; but does not the reception of the 
pittance gall, not cheer the heart? Stand in a crowded city, surrounded 
by your species, all possessing, with yourself, the uncultivated social feel- 
ing, but bound to them by none of the endearing ties of brotherhood, and 
are you not alone — do not your spirits sink within you — and must you not 
feel that you are a helpless, unprotected worm ? You may be rich or great, 
and your philanthropy may take in all mankind ; but must not your social 
feeling single out some as dearer than the rest ? Or, if you dispense char- 
ities, must you not, in imitation of Odd-Fellows, single out individuals, in 
accordance with the partialities of your own breast, or the dictates of your 
own judgment? I know and have a feeling for hundreds, whom, had it 
not been for Odd-Fellowship, I should have never known, or knowing, 
never cared for, nor been befriended by. 

The influence of the Order, through the education of youth, as well as 
from the fact of their constituting the majority of our members, is princi- 
pally exerted among the working classes. The rich may learn in your 
academies, colleges, and seminaries of learning. But are not these shut 
to a majority of this class of the youth of our fellow T -citizens ? Who shall 
educate and rear to virtue and happiness the orphan of the poor man, if 
the arm of benevolence is not outstretched? Is it outstretched by the 
world ? No : but it is done by Odd-Fellowship ; and, while the poor man 
receives his daily moral ana intellectual food within the inner veil of 
our sacred temple — while, with thousands of his brethren, who would else 
be doomed to comparative ignorance and want, he is receiving the boon of 
friendly brotherhood, his heart is glad with the recollection, that, when his 
own poor arm is paralyzed — when the pittance which he has to give to his 
children can no longer be afforded, they, too, may take refuge in the asy- 
lum reared by the guardian hand of benevolence and charity, which is so 
dear to him. Of the working classes, there have been many m other lands, 
and will be many thousands more there and here, who, in being compell- 
ed to daily labor, owe that intelligence almost exclusively to our benevo- 
lent Order, which makes that class so deservedly respected as the “ bone 
and sinew/ ’ the true nobility of our privileged country. Can honest op- 
position ask for more ? 

The ancients, seizing on the imagination as a powerful means of improve- 
ment, by solemn ceremonies and mystic signs and rites, had the advant- 
age of us in their social institutions, which were thus calculated to improve 
more readily and efficiently, by more thoroughly exciting interest and im- 
pressing ideas. While the mind was thus instructed and improved, the 
virtues of the heart also received new impulse. 

On the other hand, we have the advantage of them not only in the lights 
of science, but in our academies, colleges, and seminaries of learning. 
But are they not mere schools of intellect? Are not the virtues of the 
heart left to almost spontaneous growth, and subject to be checked by my- 
riads of noxious weeds ? In the social and intellectual capacities of Od<l- 
Fellowship, we have a remedy for this, adapted to all tempers, classes, 
and comprehensions; and, while the mind is cultivated, the moral virtues 
are not only strengthened and encouraged, but absolutely created. Hon- 
or being the criterion of admission to our privileges, there are no ranks 
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nor grades of distinction, but those of merit, among us; and, religious and 
political discussions being by law excluded, every influence is centred on 
the great objects of the institution. We meet as brothers, to act as broth- 
ers, and the world has already attested that we do “act more than we talk.” 
Though our Order is yet in its infancy, its fruits are already wide spread 
over the earth. Its moral, intellectual, and social influences, and the re- 
sults of its philanthropy, stand confessed before the world. To all who 
deserve it, the boon of Odd-Fellowship is freely offered; but we urge no 
man to accept it. 

I nave now, fellow-citizens, having previously given you a sketch of 
the history of Odd-Fellowship, endeavored to answer some of the objec- 
tions urged against it, and to develope before you, its character, principles, 
objects and utility; and, I trust you are, ere this, satisfied that its princi- 
ples are just and pure; that its objects, in consonance with its principles, 
are those of unalloyed charity and good-will to men, and that its utility, 
now considerable, should be fostered, and maybe rendered immeasurably 
valuable to mankind. And, when you look upon the social coldness, and 
the numerous scenes of suffering and distress, and deep anguish of heart, 
uiialloN iatcd, which the earth aflords, and think of the intellectual ignor- 
ance and moral pollution, which has driven out the virtues and settled like 
a pall of darkness around the avenues to individual happiness and national 
gb >ry, may I not trust that your hearts will warm with the spirit of charity, 
and, > welling with the true philanthropy of Odd-Fellowship, that you will, 
“ with us, pronounce it honorable,” and “ bid it God speed” by the effi- 
cient exercise of your influence and energies in its behalf. 

A word more to iny brethren of the Order, and I will no longer weary 
patience. 

You have heard, my brethren, the exposition of the principles and ob- 
jects of our institution, which I have now given, and stand ready to attest 
its truth. But, I beseech you, let that attestation be by deeds , by your 
charities and virtues. It is not by argument alone that w r e must prove 
the excellence of our beloved Order. Without the vigilant and unceasing 
performance of the duties which our laws enjoin, and the exemplary con- 
duct of men whom honor binds, who shudder at w T rong and outrage, and 
shrink from vice in all its forms, and whose hearts are big with the spirit 
of true philanthropy, all argument will be as froth, sounds signifying 
nothing, which the first trump of truth will sweep away as chaff before its 
blast. You have seen the scenes of suffering with which the earth is fill- 
ed, and you know that “death is in the w r orld;” that “the spoiler is among 
the works of the Almighty.” You have seen the young man cut dowm in 
his prime and the old man tottering to the grave, and have been admon- 
ished as with a voice from the regions of the dead, to the duty of fortitude 
and resolute perseverance in the work of charity. Dependent beings our- 
selves, it is alike our interest and our duty to extend the boon of mercy 
and the open hand of charity to the distressed of every clime. Is not all 
our regalia emblematic of the principles of Christianity, and do not these 
teach it? We wear the badge of men who have immortal destinies, and 
we have sworn that it shall not be sullied by the faintest shade of dishon- 
or. Our benevolent institution has already done much, and can do more ; 
it is even now advancing with strides which are truly gigantic; opposition 
is disarmed, and prejudice is fast disappearing. Founded in such princi- 
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pies, it will stand when we are fallen, like the adamant of eternal ages, de- 
fying the blasts of time’s winters. I cannot look upon a darker picture of 
its progress, nor believe it could be justly presented. The frowns of the 
world hardly remain in scattered dots upon the surface of its approbation, 
and its scorn and contempt are subdued into repentant shame. The wise 
and good have raised the voice of encouragement ; the rich esteem us for 
our manly virtues, and the poor bless us for our charities. The widow and 
the orphan rise up and call us blessed ; and, in process of time, a nation’s 
voice will swell the acclamation, and thousands throng for admission to a 
participation of the privileges of Odd-Fellowship. 

Let us, then, be true to our principles, that we may be worthy of a name, 
which, we cannot doubt, hereafter, the world will delight to honor. Let 
us to-day renew our vows : let us swear upon the altar to charity, around 
which we are bound to worship, that we will be true and faithful to the 
principles we have professed and the obligations we have incurred, to each 
other and the world. So living, our unbroken vows shall live with us till 
all our suns have set, and dying, they shall die with us, sacred as when 
they were first uttered. And, having acted well our several parts, as good 
citizens of society, as responsible creatures, who have remembered well 
our end, and as true Odd-Fellows, we may, when separated from this ter* 
restrial lodge, carry with us that passport which will gain us admission in- 
to the celestial lodge above. 


DOMESTIC JOY. 


BY P. O. JOHN A. M'KBAN, OP BilTIMORI. 


With all the bliss this earth can give 
Oh ! what is there for which to live 

Without Domestic Joy ? 

Can riches, honor, or power assuage 
The pains of life ; or soothe our age, 

Or sorrow’s power destroy ? 

Can all the glories of a crown. 

Patrician state, or beds of down 

E’er ease the mind of woe ? 

Can all the joys of earth compare. 

With that which woman — pure, as fair! 

Imparts to us ? Ah, no ! 

When pain and sickness doth assail. 

What, oh ! what can then avail 

To soothe the dark despair 
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That settle o’er the tortured soul 
Or what can then the hearts console 

Like woman’s fostering care ? 

Oh ! may it be my lot to prove 
The power of pure domestic love, 

Whatever else my fate 

May leave in store for me to know 
Give me bat this, thiough weal or woe, 

A virtuous constant mate* 


THE ODD-FELLOWS* FUNERAL. 


BY BRO. Ok W. UAGERI, OF BALTIMORE. 


Thou hast watch’d beside the bed of death, 

Oh ! fearless human love ! 

Thy lips received the last faint breath, 

Bre the spirit fled above. 

Thy prayer was heard by the parting bier, 

In a low and farewell tone ; 

Thou host given Uie grave both flower and tear— 
Oh love ! Uiy task is done.— 11em ans. 


’Twas a calm holy evening in midsummer. The light of the world 
was gradually sinking adown the western sky, flinging its farewell rays, 
in golden beauty, on steeple, tower and battlement of the city of monu- 
ments. I had wandered out beyond the precincts of the noisy mart; and 
reclining myself on a beautiful mossy bank, was engaged in deep com- 
munion with my own thoughts. I love, at the stilly hour of sunset, to 
steal away from the bustling scenes of life and business; that I may, in 
some lone spot, indulge in a mournful, yet delightful reverie : call back 
again some half-forgotten remembrance of the past; or let the aspirations 
of my heart go up on the invisible wings of the wind, in gratitude to the 
Author of all my mercies : some such employment occupied my mind on 
the evening alluded to. In the midst of my meditations, however, I was 
aroused by the deep, yet stifled roll of the muffled drum, and the mourn- 
ful minstrelsy of wind instruments, united in a soft and solemn funeral 
dirge ; ringing out, slowly, seriously, and with measured cadence, on the 
calm air of that serene summer evening; and upon looking in the direction 
from whence the strains proceeded, I saw a funeral train, gravely wending 
their way up the valley, and ascending the hill. 

No long array of carriages headed that funeral procession : no evidences 
of wealth, or pomp, or family pride, were manifest: a hearse, in which 
was contained the remains of the one about to be committed to the cold 
resting place of the dead; and a single carriage, for the minister andfam- 
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ily of the deceased, led on the sorrowing throng that followed on foot, in 
the rear. But though there were but few evidences of pomp or display; 
yet that slowly moving company were not without manifest indications of 
deep sorrow ; for the sad averted look, the grave and smileless face, of each 
that followed on, signally evinced the fervent grief that sat enthroned in 
every breast! 

They come, a sad regalled throng, 

Moving with tardy step along ; 

With mourning badge, and crape- bound sash, 

Reflecting in the sunset’s flash. 

Bull on they conic with solemn {Mire, 

And grief sits throned on every face ; 

For now, they bear with measured tread, 

A brother to the silent dead ! 

One, who in yonder mystic hall, 

Had promptly lenp’d to duty’s call ; 

Whose spirit from their “ Order” riven, 

Had joined the Eternal One in heaven . 

They now with feelings warm and true, 

Have cotne to sigh a last adieu ! 

As the mourning train moved on, I arose instinctively and followed in the 
rear; for all my sympathies had been awakened ! The gate of the burial- 
place was soon gained, and the friends of the deceased, led by the minis- 
ter of God, moved forward with reluctant step, and gathered around the 
grave prepared for the reception of the remains of their lost relative and 
friend. The sound of the drum was hushed ; the funeral service was com- 
menced; and ere its conclusion, many a cheek was moistened with the 
tear of sympathy and regret! The anguish of the stricken widow and her 
bereaved children was intense and heart-rending; for the deceased was a 
husband and father! 

The concourse around the grave tarried until the earth was heaped up 
over the coffin ; and then they turned sadly away and left the spot. The 
shades of evening were gathering o’er the world ; and upon looking up, I 
perceived that the first star of the dewy twilight hour, had stolen silently 
out from its ethereal abode ; and was looking down upon the new made 
grave of the late sojourner of earth ; whose remains were now slumbering 
m the “narrow house appointed for all the living;” but whose spirit had 
escaped away to a blissful region, of whose boundaries that bright star was 
but the land-mark; and of the glories of which it was but a faint scintil- 
lation ! I involuntarily joined with the friends of the buried, and left the 
place of sepulture : and m conversation with one of their number, I learn- 
ed that the deceased was a member of the society that had just paid him 
the last tribute of respect: he was an Odd-Fellow ! 

He had been a worthy man; had always sustained a spotless reputa- 
tion : had been unfortunate in business ; and in the midst of his misfor- 
tunes he was taken ill, and continued so until his death ; which took place 
about a year after his first sickness. Owing to his limited means, the as- 
sociation of Odd-Fellows was his only dependence for the support of him- 
self and his family, consisting of a wife and four children, during the 
whole of that time; and that support was cheerfully and liberally afford- 
ed. “We have,” continued my informant, “alternately watched beside 
his dying couch, every night, for the last four months ; and oh ! how r our 
hearts were pained to witness his suffering, and to hear his expressions cf 
regret, at being under the necessity of allowing his brethren of the Order, 
to subject themselves to such inconvenience, in watching by him; and to 
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such expense, in providing for himself and family : and more than this, he 
regretted that he was about to die, and leave his family entirely depend- 
ent upon, the benevolence of the institution, that had already done so much 
for them and him ! But we silenced his regrets, and soothed his sorrows, 
by assuring him that the bounties he was the recipient of, were the free- 
will offerings of hearts that rejoiced in. the privilege of relieving human 
distress, and of mitigating suffering; and by telling him, that his wife and 
little ones would be under the guardian protection of the Order ; who would 
see to their maintenance and education, not as a matter of mercy, but as 
an incumbent duty enjoined by the genius of the institution, whose broad 
expansive wings of charity, were spread out for the protection of all who 
take shelter beneath them ! Our brother died in peace, and we have bu- 
ried him ; and now we have the further privilege, to avail ourselves of, 
and the additional duty to discharge, viz : that of attending to the wants 
of his family, and of educating his children ; which shall be faithfully done / 

We’ll wipe the teat from wirrow’a eyes, 

And cau»e the sun of joy to rise ! 

Roll every boding cloud away, 

And usher in the light of day !” 

By this time we had reached the house of the mourning family ; I bade 
my informant good night, and could not help thanking heaven, that there 
was an asylum where the distressed might find succour; where the tear 
of the orphan and widow would be wiped away, and all their sorrows sol- 
aced ! That there was in this cold , and sterile world , some sympathy for 
the friendless, the forsaken, the lonely among our race ! 

I availed myself of the privilege oi joining the Odd-Fellows! 


Firom the Odd -Fellows* Magazine, Manchester, Ehgi 

THE ORDER AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

It is a natural principle in the mind of man that he should wish for the- 
society of his fellows. Our first ancestor could not be satisfied, though he 
was monarch of the earth, and had “dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that moved upon the 
earth.” The garden of Eden would not long have been a Paradise to 
Adam had not a companion been formed for him, but the Creator himself 
saw that it was not good that man should be alone. This feeling, or desire, 
has ever had a powerful influence upon the destinies of mankind, leading 
them to congregate together, and become strengthened by such union, so 
that they might the more readily achieve their purposes whether of good 
or evil. Were it not that this social quality were implanted in the human 
composition, no friendships would be formed, no dearer connections would 
be cemented ; man would be little better than the forest-beast, roaming, 
about “seeking whom he might devour.” Cities would be unbuilt, the 
sea would be an impassable barrier, and the whole world a desert and 
wilderness of gloom, where every man’s hand would be raised against his 
fellow. This same principle is always in active operation, and men are 
not contented with meeting together according to the various ways by 
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which their avocations bring them into contact, but they are continually 
devising some new plan which may bring them into closer and more in- 
timate connection with their species. From this it cannot be denied that 
many things have resulted which have been productive of baneful effects, 
yet if we weigh the good against the bad, how much will the former pre- 
ponderate. It is owing to this principle that men have formed themselves 
into small bodies, separated by some peculiar interests or motives from the 
general mass; and amongst others may be enumerated those societies 
which have for their objects the protection of their members from those 
bitter calamities which are too often the attendants upon the sickness of 
the working-man. Societies founded upon this principle may be traced 
back to very remote ages, and in the times of the Saxons similar institu- 
tions are known to have been in existence in England. We are not go- 
ing at present to attempt to clear away the mystery which involves the 
origin of our own Order, though at some future opportunity we may be 
tempted to do so. Our objects in the few remarks we have made is to 
show how much that is really beneficial may spring from such compacts 
as those to which we have alluded. In proof of this we cannot bring for- 
ward a more brilliant example than our own Institution. Amidst the 
storms and convulsions which have agitated the world — whilst proud cities 
have been levelled with the dust, and empires have changed hands like 
the coin of gamesters — whilst the elements of subversion and change 
have been raging around, we have gone calmly and steadily on, like a 
charmed vessel which neither stormy wave nor adverse blast could pre- 
vent from reaching its destined haven. Odd-Fellowship may indeed be 
compared to the favoured isle where it first flourished : the waters may foam 
and chafe around it, but its basis is a rock, — it stands calm and unmoved, 
and the dashing tide which assaults it falls white and shivering back. 
When our Order first ventured to erect its head, every witling presumed 
to level his puny shafts at it, and endeavor by ridicule, and slander, and 
malice to check its onward career. Every point that seemed in the slight- 
est degree vulnerable was by turns attacked : the quaint name we had 
adopted — our places of meeting— our mode of initiating a member^— our 
precautions against fraud — our secret injunctions — all were made the sub- 
ject of sneering comment No better argument can be adduced in favour 
of our Institution than the simple fact that all the malice and the ridicule 
of its opponents have been of no avail, and it has now attained a position 
and a strength unparalleled in the annals of history. **j i 

We number in our ranks not less than two hundred and twenty thous- 
and individuals, comprising persons of almost every grade in life. Odd- 
Fellowship knows no distinctions except those of worth and merit; and 
the man who earns his livelihood by the sweat of his brow is as welcome 
as he who is the inheritor of wealth and title. We have amongst us per- 
sons who move in the highest circles, and also those whose lot is the most 
lowly. The right of all is considered to be equal, and advancement with 
us must be earned, not purchased. It is to this, amongst other beautiful 
features in our Institution, that we owe our present prosperity. That 
prosperity has for a number of years past gone on steadily increasing — for 
the last few years its progress has been at a railroad speed — and we do 
not discern any thing which is at all likely to prevent its still further pro- 
gression. Independent of the satisfactory and happy effect which the 
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Order has had in alleviating sickness and distress, there is also another ef- 
fect which ought not to be lost sight of. Many parties who, on account 
of dissenting from each other on particular topics, have previously met as 
enemies, on their admission into the Order find that a lodge is neutral 
ground, and that there the lion and the lamb may repose together. Wo 
have known various instances of men who where foes becoming friends 
by the means of Odd-Fellowship ; and from the nature of its constitution 
and the spirit which actuates its members, we know of no way so calcula- 
ted to rub off the asperities of life as the becoming a member of our Orders 

We shall now turn our thoughts from our brethren at home, and say a 
few words with respect to our American brothers. The letter below was 
addressed to us by the Grand Sire of the United States: — 

Office of the G. Sire of the United States, 

New York, Feb. 7th, 1842. 

To the G. M., D. G. M., and Board of Directors of the I. O. of O. F- of 
the Manchester Unity. 

Beloved Brethren, 

It affords me much pleasure in being enabled to communicate to 
you the Travelling (or Yearly) Password of this jurisdiction for the year 
1842, beginning with the 1st of January; and avail myself of the use of 
your cipher of July, 1841-42, as the medium of transmission. 

In receiving from us this P. W. we sincerely hope no misunderstanding 
may arise as to its use, to which end it may not be improper for me to ex- 
plain our mode of receiving brothers from distant lodges : which I shall do 
with brevity. 

First The brother applying for admission, whether from another state 
or from a foreign country, must present a card or clearance from his lodge, 
properly signed, sealed and attested, and with his own signature endorsed 
thereon. 

Second. On being examined, he must prove himself in the T. P. W. 
of the year in which his card or clearance is dated, either of the country 
from which he hails (if the one used there is known to us)orin that of the 
United States. His signature will also be taken and compared with the 
endorsement on his card. Should he be correct in these, then, 

Third. He is required to prove himself in the initiatory work known 
to the Order in this country, being the same, without alteration of sign 
or grip, as that received by P. Grand Sire Thos. Wildey, on his visit to 
the Order in England in 1826. 

These are the only requisites for admission into any lodge under this 
jurisdiction; but these regulations are required to be observed with fidel- 
ity. The endorsement is a requirement very recently adopted, and 
which was deemed necessary as protection against imposition in cases 
where a card may have been purloined. You perceive that we do not re- 
quire foreign brethren to be possessed of our T. P. W. in order to secure 
their admission into our lodges, provided they have that of their own jur- 
isdiction, when it is known to us; but of one or other he must be possess- 
ed to identify the bearer of a card or clearance as its legal owner. 

But these rules apply solely to admission into the lodge. Where re- 
lief is desired, although the lodge does not admit the brother, by reason of 
his not being correct m the third requisite, should he comply with ihejivU 
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and second , and on examination by a Special Committee, should prove 
needy and worthy, in every instance that has come to my knowledge, re- 
lief has been promptly and liberally bestowed* 

For the cause of the great “ disadvantage under which English brethren 
arriving in the United States labour,” I respectfully refer you to the epis- 
tle from our C. S. of 27th ultimo, with the bare remark in addition to 
what is there stated, that no official information of the change made in the 
Work by the A. M. C. of 1834, from the regularly constituted authority of 
the Order in England, has been received by us up to the present hour. 

Let us unite in the hope that those now in authority, in both hemis- 
pheres, may not adjourn to posterity an effort that may be made to-day for 
the advancement, universality and perpetuity of our Order, but that they 
may be influenced by enlarged and comprehensive views, which shall look 
for nothing short of encompassing in our friendly grasp all nations and 
distinctions of the human family. And that their exertions in the propa- 
gation of the immutable principles on which it is founded, may find no 
spot on which to rest, until their aim is consummated in full and complete 
success. 

And, under such feelings, permit me to express my confidence in your 
willingness to co-operate in this great work, and in accelerating the dis- 
tinguished destiny of our beloved Order. . 

Very respectfully, Brethren, 

I am, yours, in F. L. & T. 

JOHN A. KENNEDY, 

Grand Sire of the U. States. 

The principal bar to a perfectly good understanding between ourselves 
and our brethren in America, has been the change which has taken place 
in the working of the Order. It has been found advisable with us that we 
should modify the system of Odd-Fellowship, and adapt it as far as possi- 
ble to the growing intelligence of the times,- and the greatness of its in- 
crease both in numbers and respectability. The original system has been 
more adhered to in America, but several additional features have been in- 
troduced there, and consequently the language of the Order in the two 
countries is now almost entirely different. That we should go back to the 
old system, or that our American brethren should entirely remodel their 
Institution is out of the question. Something, however, may yet be accom- 
plished, and we have little doubt that steps will shortly be taken by means 
of which members of the Order leaving England for America may be fur- 
nished with the necessary particulars to enable them to gain admission 
into the lodges there, and become full members on payment of a fixed sum. 
Members from America do possess similar advantages with regard to 
lodges belonging to the Manchester Unity. We trust that all will go on 
pleasantly and harmoniously between the brethren of the two countries ; 
we are labourers in the same vineyard, actuated by the same motives, and 
having only one object in view — the diffusion of the principles of benev- 
olence and good-will to all. 

We have m our possession the first two numbers of the “ Covenant and 
Official Magazine of the Grand Lodge of the United States” This peri- 
odical is published monthly, and many of the compositions are of a very 
high order of merit. We shall notice it more fully in our next 
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From the feeling which prevails amongst the members of the Order in 
America, and the wishes which have been expressed on their part, it is 
not unlikely that arrangements will shortly be entered into for the circula- 
tion of our own Magazine in the United States. A proposition has also 
been made respecting the republication in the “ Covenant” of the Portraits 
which appear in our Magazine, but nothing of a definite nature has yet 
been done. 


ON READING “OLD SIMON’S REVENGE,” 

BY MRS. SAWYER. 


BY MISS E . C . H . , OF NEW YORK. 


Oh ! had I the power the pencil to guide, 

As Sawyer can manage the pen, 

I would draw forth a picture to dazzle the eyes. 

And enchain the wrapt senses of men. 

In the foreground Old Simon should ravish the sight. 

His grey locks, like snow-drifts be seen. 

Unchill’d by life’s autumns, unharm’d by their blights. 

His heart, keeping life’s winter green — 

With his boat almost crush’d mid the ice and the flood. 

But his energies strong — from the warmth of his blood; 

I would make his face glow with a radiant hope 
Which only good deeds can instil ; 

And a beaming expression another to cheer. 

Whose heart deep despair seemed to fill. 

Then I’d place the lorn being within his strong grasp. 

And the child should be safe from the storm, 

W’hile the father should seem to await the fond clasp, 

Which his obdurate bosom could warm. 

I would then bend the knee of that father and son. 

To him who so late was a scorn : 

And prove to the world that no station in life. 

Is too humble the earth to adorn. 

Then I’d have in perspective a sweet cottage home. 

Where father and son might repair, 

And feel more delight than beneath their proud dome. 
Without peace of mind for their share. 

Then the lilly and rose, and the sweet briar wild. 

Should enamel the ground where this blessed cottage smiled ; 
Thus giving to fancy its range and full scope, 

. 1 would try with the pen of Sawyer to cope » 
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Who gives with her pen to life’s scenes such a glow. 
That a vivid effect without colours will show. 

To read admiration, and interest so blend. 

Our senses .grow warm as to voice of a friend* 


BENEVOLENCE OF THE ORDER. 


“ M or is tbe deserving brother ever seat aw ay empty.” 


The above language will Tall familiarly upon the ears of our brethren, 
for on the threshold of their entrance to the institution, they were inform- 
ed that the great principle of the Order is charity in its fullest extent, and 
that from the doors of its temples the deserved brother is never sent away 
empty. It is a bold assertion, and involves a somewhat deep and impor- 
tant responsibility ; and yet, are we willing to say that in all our exper- 
ince and observation of the practical workings if our system of benevolence, 
we have never known an instance in which the sentiment has been fal- 
sified. We have indeed known instances in which we have had good rea- 
son to believe that an unworthy and undeserving member has received the 
bounty of the institution, but in no case have we known a worthy appli- 
cant for aid to be sent away empty. Long, very long may this active 
charity continue to be the ornament and glory of the Order of Odd-Fellows, 
and long may it be before any of our members shall cease to feel the full 
weight of responsibility involved in the above profession of practice upon 
the rule of kindness, which feels fer other’s woes and extends a ready and 
willing hand of relief. There is an incident of scripture history which is 
brought fresh to our mind, as often as we hear the above sentiment repeat- 
ed* We allude to the case where Christ fed the multitude in the desert. 
Of him it may be said in truth, that he never sent the sufferer away emp- 
ty, and there is a moral beauty in the case to which we refer which has 
always attracted our attention and secured our admiration. 

A vast multitude had followed him and their wants were various* 
There were the sick, the faint and the dying, who had come to find health 
and strength and life. The lame man leaned upon his staff and waited 
for relief, and the blind in their darkness had groped their way out from 
the busy city hoping that a word from the strange being of whom they had 
heard might pour light upon the sightless eyes, and introduce them to un- 
known beauties of a world in which they had lived, but which hitherto had 
been to them unseen. And there was the leper, a loathsome being, cast 
out from the synagogue and shamed by his fellows, and he had followed 
the throng in the distance, and hoped that he might find relief from his 
dreadful malady. And the maniacs too, drawn by an unknown impulse, 
had joined and followed in the crowd thy knew not why. And there 
stood that vast throng, swaying to and fro, as the agitated waters of the 
deep, jostling one another in the crowd, and waiting with eager eyes and 
open ears to see the far-famed Nazar ene, or to catch the distant, tones of 
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that voice of whose wondrous power they had heard so much. The day 
wore away apace, and the shades of the evening ware fast settling down 
upon the earth ; and still the people lingered for they were chained to the 
spot as if some spell was upon them. They were faint with hunger, and 
the disciples suggested to Christ the propriety of sending the multitude 
away that they might go and buy food. But his reply was. “ They need 
not depart, give ye them to eat.” “And they sat down and did eat until 
they were filled.” From his presenee the needy were not turned away, 
and in this circumstance we may see illustrated the same active spirit of 
benevolence upon which our Order professes to practice. We cannot con- 
sistently with our views of propriety lower the dignity of him of Nazareth 
by saying thathe was an “ Odd-Fellow,” though in the eyes of the world he 
was marked as odd and strange ; but we would, if we could, elevate the 
character of the Order, by bringing it up to a more mean approximation 
to the example of him, who being “a man of sorrow and acquainted with 
grief,” knew how to feel a generous sympathy for the woes of suffering 
humanity. We would that Odd-Fellows every where might be more like 
him, in all kindness and love, and so carry out their professions, as to de* 
serve the approbation of him who said in reference to feeding the hungry 
and clothing the naked: “ For as much as ye did it unto the least of 
these my brethren, ye did it unto me.” Let the practice of the institu* 
tion correspond with the above profession, and it will not only prosper as 
it has prospered, but it will go onward to greater and more glorious tri- 
umphs* i. d. w. 

New York. 


THE CARPENTER’S APPRENTICE 


Continued from page 366. 


The house of Mr* Thompson now became, as may well be supposed, 
the scene of bustle and dismay. The body of Mary was immediately tak- 
en up and laid upon the bed where, after the application of various resto- 
ratives, it began gradually to shew some marks of returning animation* 
No sooner, however, did the poor girl open her eyes than, staring wildly 
around, she again relapsed with a faint scream into her former state of in* 
sensibility. . Occasionally a slight movement of her colorless lips gave evi- 
dence of an effort to speak, but no sound was heard, or if heard it was so 
low and indistinct that nothing could be gathered from it. In the mean 
while the attention of all in the street was turned to the perilous condition 
of Williams, whose escape seemed almost impossible. The crash of joist 
after joist bespoke the fearful progress of the flames in the lower stories of 
the house, and every moment made his danger more imminent, as the 
smoke that now rolled upward in vast volumes, was so dense and stifling 
that to live in the midst of it, even for an instant, was out of the question. 
Ned, however, although surrounded by peril did not lose his presence of 
mind. Closing the door of the room after him he darted to the bed where 
the poor infant was lying, and wrapping it closely in a piece of old blank- 
52 
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et, which had formed almost its only covering, he made his way to a dor* 
mant- window that opened to the rear of the building. Seizing the sashes, 
one after the other, he tore them from their places, and, hugging his pre- 
cious burthen with one arm to his bosom, he sprang upon the roof, keep- 
ing a fast hold, however, of the side of the window with the hand that was 
disengaged. He now stopped for an instant to gather breath, for the ef- 
fort of mounting the stairway at full speed, and the suffocating heat of the 
house had well nigh exhausted him. The comparatively cool night-air, 
however, as it fell upon his cheek, imparted fresh strength and courage, 
and he looked anxiously for some way of escape. At first he could see 
none, and it seemed as if he had forfeited his own life merely to prolong 
that of the infant for a few moments. There he was, on the top of a three 
story house, all the lower part of which was on fire, and the roof of which 
was already burning within a few feet of him. As he gazed around with 
all the eagemc s of despair, he observed that the gable-end of a large ware- 
house which stood adjoining to the one on fire, rose some eight or ten feet 
higher, and that there was an opening which had been boarded up. It 
was hoping against hope, but still it was possible that he could force the 
planks from this small aperture, and placing himself on his hands and 
knees, he crawled to the ridge of the roof on which he was, and then 
along it until he came within reach of the closed window. He next rose 
to his feet and summoning all his strength, pushed the planks with 
which the opening was baricadoed, inward. His first effort was unsuc- 
cessful, but, to his infinite joy, he found on repeating it that the boards 
gave way before his sturdy arm. Having cleared away the fastenings, he 
next put his little charge inside, still grasping the blanket in which it was 
wrapped, and then, forcing his head and shoulders forward, succeeded 
in drawing his body and legs through the opening. Fortunately for him 
the floor oif the garret into which he had entered was but a short distance 
below the window, so that by taking hold on the rafters immediately above 
him, and stretching himself, he found his feet resting on a firm basis. 
He had now, it is true, escaped from the immediate danger of being burn- 
ed alive, but new perils seemed to await him. Seating himself, he now 
for the first time ventured to unfold the blanket, and no sooner did Iris little 
charge find itself somewhat released from its confinement than ha ones told 
that it was still alive. A feeling of delight shot through Ned’s* veins at 
the thought of having saved a fellow-creature’s life, and he began to con- 
sider how he should still further escape, and restore his charge to the anna 
of its disconsolate mother. Fortunately, the warehouse into which Ned 
had thus strangely found his way, had been built by Mr. Thompson, and 
he had, among others, been employed in its erection. The first thing 
he did was to recall to mind the internal plan of the building, lo ai tabs 
enabled to avoid the large trap-door with which, like other? of a similar 
character, it was provided, and ascertain whereabout the stairway was. 
As for the trap, he recollected that it was about the centre of the floor, 
and he resolved to avoid all risk by keeping near to the wall. Beside, the 
reflection of light from the burning house aided him, and, creeping care- 
fully around the vast apartment, he at length found himself ubaUu?lul*t$r 
the railing which is generally put around the head of stair-ways to : pfe* 
vent accidents. Having reached the steps he descended, bearing in his 
arms his precious load, until he found himself on the second floor. In 
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tbe meanwhile the firemen in the street had not been idle. They knew 
that the roof of the warehouse was of slate, and that it had fire-walls, but 
to prevent the possibility of injury, they had procured the key and were 
introducing a pipe and hose, when to their amazement they met their friend 
as he descended. To them his appearance was like that of one from the 
dead, for they had given him up for lost; and it may well be supposed 
that to find their comrade whom they had conjectured to be dead, safe 
and sound, gave rise to a shout of joy. “ Williams!” — “ Williams !”— 
“ Ned’s safe !” — 11 Ned’s safe !” was echoed from a hundred voices, whilst 
our hero, heedless of their congratulations, pressed through the crowd, 
in search of the poor mother. The poor woman, after running in every 
direction in the vain hope of getting some tidings of her child, had at length 
fallen down completely exhausted, and had been carried into a house not 
far distant. To this house Williams directed his steps, and rushing into 
the room where the woman was lying, placed the child on her breast. 
No sooner did the little cause of so much suffering find itself on the bosom 
of its parent, than it began to cry violently. The wailings of the infant 
seemed to recall, as if by a spell, the senses of the wretched parent, who, 
pressing her lost one to her bosom and covering it with kisses, showered 
blessings on its deliverer, whose breast was too full of thankfulness for 
having been enabled to rescue the child, to heed the praises that were 
bestowed on him on all hands for his daringness and intrepidity. 

Ned’s exertions, however, had been too great for his strength. So long 
ms the necessity for effort had continued, so long did his energy remain ; 
but no sooner did the revulsion of feeling, that usually follows great ex- 
citement, come over him than he fell upon the floor powerless and insen- 
sible. Some of his comrades came in at the door at the moment, and tak- 
ing him tenderly in their arms they bore him to the house of Mr. Thomp- 
son. The news of Williams’ escape and intrepidity, had already reached 
the old gentleman, and he was hurrying to find him when he was met at 
the door by those who bore him in their arms. 41 Take the dear boy to my 
room,” said the old man, almost sobbing as he spoke, u take him and put him 
into my bed and send for a doctor immediately* My poor boy, to think 
that he has perhaps killed himself in saving the life of another, but its 
just like him, he never thought of himself when others were in the case” 
W 4 There now — there — take him quietly — for Ilove him as if he were 
my own son.” By this time those who were carrying Ned had reached 
the chamber to which they had been directed, and stripping off his clothes, 
laid him on the bed, still in a state of entire exhaustion. An eminent physi- 
cian, who had been sent for, soon arrived, and after prescribing such rem- 
edies as he thought proper, left him until the morning, requesting that he 
might be kept as tranquil as possible. When the physician returned in 
the morning lie found his patient laboring under a high fever, attended by 
delirium, and many weeks elapsed before Williams was sufficiently re- 
covered to sit up. 

^lt will be remembered that we left Mary in a state of insensibility; nor 
dU. she recover herself, sufficiently to speak, for many hours. The first 
thing she heard when she came to herself, was of the wonderful escape of 
Williams, which seemed to operate like a charm upon her; but she nev- 
er breathed his name, and only testified her pleasure by a smile of exqui- 
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site delight that stole over her lovely features, whilst tears were seen 
trickling one after the other down her cheeks. Day after day passed and 
poor Williams’ fever continued with unabated violence. Nurses were 
employed to take care of him, and well did they perform their duty ; but 
there was one nurse that, had he been conscious of her presence, would 
have brought more healing balm than all beside. I have said that our 
hero had been carried into the room of Mr. Thompson. This room ad- 
joined that of Mary, and night after night did the lovely girl steal on tip- 
toe to his bedside and administer the cooling drinks prepared by her own 
hand to assuage his burning thirst. In vain did the attendants beseech 
her to take her rest; their entreaties were kindly answered, but still 
would she persist in her offices of tenderness. Poor old Mrs. Williams 
had taken up her abode in the chamber of her son, and did all she could, 
which was very little, as she was aged and decrepid, and Mary would sit 
for hours in the room, alleging as an excuse her desire to keep the old la- 
dy company. At length Edward’s fever subsided, but it left him so weak 
that he could not turn on his bed. When he recovered sufficiently to no- 
tice those who were in the room, Mary was no longer known to venture 
further than the door; where, however, her sweet face might be seen 
whenever she could be of the slightest use. At first Mary was sad, and 
her countenance was filled with anxiety ; but when the doctor pronounc- 
ed his patient out of danger, her face resumed its placid expression, and 
the rose of health began once more to shew itself upon her cheek. Once 
or twice, it is true, when the circumstance of her fainting at the window 
was mentioned she became very much confused, and her face was suffus- 
ed with deep blushes ; but she accounted for it by saying, that she thought 
somebody had been killed by the rafters, never permitting herself to name 
Williams, or to appear as if she knew that he was the individual in whose 
behalf the sympathies of the crowd had been so powerfully awakened. 

During the ravings of poor Ned’s illness, expressions frequently escap- 
ed from him, mingled with the name of his master’s daughter, which 
shewed that, even when reason was driven from its seat, the image of the 
beloved one was still present to his thoughts. It is far from improbable, 
therefore, that in this way Mary became possessed of the cherished se- 
cret of Ned’s bosom ; but so soon as consciousness once more resumed the 
sway, there was not a look or a whisper that could have betrayed what he 
had so nobly resolved to conceal. It is true, that when he heard Mary’s 
voice at the door enquiring about his condition, he felt, weak as he was, a 
thrill of grateful extacy, but he never forgot for an instant, the obligation 
which he had imposed upon himself, not to betray his secret. 

Whilst Edward was confined young Hamilton continued indefatigable 
in his attentions to Mary, by whom he was received with the frank kind- 
ness which belonged to her character. She frequently walked and rode 
with him, read the books which he brought her, and treated him on all 
occasions with the easy familiarity that attends friendship. When some 
of her friends teazed her about her beau , as they styled Hamilton, she uni- 
formly met the banter with great good humor, and would always take oc- 
casion to speak in warm terms of praise of his amiableness and pleasant- 
ness of manners. Love they say is blind, and such must have been the 
case with young H., who construed kindnesses which could not have been. 
Withheld with any shew of propriety, into marks of decided attachment. 
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At length one evening they were seated together in the parlor, and Mrs. 
T. had been called out by some domestic duty, when H., who had by 
this time become very deeply enamoured, drew his chair near to where 
Mary sat, and with throbbing heart and quivering lip opened his suit. 
Mary listened to him with composure until he had finished, and then ad- 
dressed him as follows : “ Mr. Hamilton, it would be worse than affecta- 
tion in me to say, that I have not observed your attentions, and formed 
some estimate at least of the feelings which have prompted them ; but I 
tell you frankly and sincerely that however I may, and certainly do, es- 
teem you as a friend, I have never regarded you in any other light. I am 
yet very young; far too much so to think seriously of marriage ; but I have 
long since resolved, never to wed the man whom I do not love. You 
must not feel hurt when I tell you that you are not that man. You will, 

I hope, permit me to add, that there are few indeed, if any, whom I would 
place higher on my list of friends. Look upon me then as your well- 
wisher, but do not from this hour think of me in any other point of view.” 
The mild but decided tone, and collected manner, with which the young 
creature pronounced these words might have convinced Hamilton but too* 
clearly that, so far as Mary Thompson was concerned, his fate was decid- 
ed ; but whether he regarded the answer as final, the sequel will shew. 
Mrs. T. entered at the moment, and Hamilton arose to depart. Mary 
took leave of him with a good-humored smile and a shake of the hand, and 
turning to her piano began to play a simple Scotch ballad, of which she 
was particularly fond. 

The following morning found young Hamilton closeted at an early hour 
with Mr. Thompson, and it will not be difficult for our readers to imagine 
the object of his visit. With all his frivolity and apparent love of fashion* 
Hamilton was a good-hearted fellow, and the self-examination to which 
he subjected himself after the refusal of Mary, assured him that he was 
really and deeply in love. Finding, or thinking that he found the pos- 
session of Miss Thompson indispensable to his happiness, he determined 
not only not to relinquish his suit, but further resolved to approach her 
father at once on the subject, and ascertain how far his views would be 
acceptable to the old gentleman. Accordingly, on the following morning, 
so soon as he had breakfasted, he put on his hat and proceeded to Thomp- 
son’s dwelling. Finding the old gentleman at home he requested a pri- 
vate interview with him, which was immediately granted. After a few 
preliminary remarks on the weather, Hamilton stated to Mary’s father the ob- 
ject of his visit pretty much as follows: “Mr. Thompson,” said he, “you 
must have observed the frequency of my calls at your house, and have 
doubtless suspected the feelings that have given rise to them. I will not 
attempt to disguise from you, sir, that from the first moment that I saw 
your daughter, her charms made an impression upon me that I felt no dis- 
position to resist, and which I could not have prevented even had I de- 
sired to do so. Her intelligence, vivacity, and artless simplicity, coupled 
with her exquisite beauty, at once made me her slave, and I am come to 
beg of you to sanction my addresses. Last night, for the first time, I 
mentioned the subject to her, and, although her answer was such as to 
leave me but little to hope, I cannot consent to relinquish so rich a prize 
without another effort, provided that I have the approbation of yourself 
and her mother, Maiy is still very young, and the kindness of her dis- 
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position is such, that devoted attention and unbounded affection cannot 
fail to have their weight with her, when they come recommended by the 
sanction of parents to whom she is so justly and deeply attached .’ 1 Here 
the young man paused, but finding that Mr. Thompson was not disposed 
to interrupt him he proceeded to say, — “ On the score of fortune, I have, 
as you know, Mr. Thompson, an independence ; added to which, I have 
just passed my examination in my profession, and have opened an of- 
fice where, by close attention, I hope in the course of time to obtain a fair 
share of business. On the day that I became of age, my father settled on 
me a handsome competency, and at his death I shall inherit the whole of his 
possessions, which, it is believed, are very ample. You and he have been 
old friends, and I feel assured that it will afford him sincere satisfaction 
to see me united to your daughter, more particularly when that daughter 
is so charming in herself.” At this point of the conversation Mr. T. shew- 
ed a disposition to speak, and after a little embarrassment, to which the 
idea of having a wealthy lawyer as his son-in-law doubtless gave rise 
in a measure, he said, — “Mr. Hamilton, I am a plain man, mat have 
earned by honest industry all that I possess, and of that all Mary will be 
the possessor at the death of her mother and myself. What you say of 
her personal accomplishments is, as you may well suppose, in the eyes of 
a parent, nothing less than she richly merits; but the charms of her beau- 
ty are, let me tell you, far, very far, inferior to those of her mind and 
heart She is now a woman, and I can safely say that she never has yet 
given me the shadow of a cause for complaint. Instead of being spoiled, 
as most young persons would have been by the indulgences which, as I 
am fuliy aware, have been bestowed upon her in the most lavish profu- 
sion, they have appeared only to stimulate her to exertions to please and 
make us happy. I do not hesitate to tell you, that all that I have seen of 
you has prepossessed me in your favor; and I do not doubt that, provid- 
ed you can win my daughter’s love, and thus become her husband, you 
will be to her an affectionate and kind domestic companion. From the 
commencement of your visits at my house I have watched you closely, 
and have made inquiries about your habits, and all that I have seen and 
heard of you has gone to strengthen my prepossessions in your favor. Un - 
der these circumstances then, sir, I cannot withhold from you my fullest 
sanction, and tell you frankly that, provided Maiy loves you, your union 
with her will be most agreeable to me and to her mother, with whom I 
have already conversed on the subject. It must not, however, be expect- 
ed of me that I will exercise any control over the dear child’s wishes. — 
She must choose for herself: and if in choosing she selects you, I can 
only say, I shall be delighted to confirm that choice. Mary is, as you say, 
affectionate and kind in her disposition ; but she is, nevertheless, firm to 
an uncommon degree ; and should she hesitate, there will be no compul- 
sion on my part. Marriage, Mr. Hamilton, is a solemn and an abiding 
contract. Its obligations are not to be thrown aside as one would do a 
garment. If entered into under proper circumstances, with reference to 
congeniality of disposition and warmth of affection, the relation of man 
and wife, as it is the most endearing and confidential, so is it the most 
productive source of the most unalloyed pleasure ; but if, on the other 
hand, there be a want of the love which should exist, marriage cannot 
fail to be the origin of infinite misery, and too frequently of crime. Ac* 
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cording to the fashion of the world, sir, two young people see and are 
pleased with each other, or in common phrase, they fail in love with each 
other and are married. Young, enthusiastic and unreflecting, they come 
together expecting life to be a holiday, and existence a scene of unming- 
led enjoyment; but no sooner do the cares incident to matrimony, and the 
disappointments that belong to our nature come upon them, than they be- 
gin to find out their fatal mistake when, unfortunately, it is too late to re- 
medy the evil. The temper that in a thoughtless, careless girl had noth- 
ing to cross it, is no longer unshaded by clouds of ill-humor, and the joy- 
ousness that in the days of youth has made a young man the idol of his 
companions is destroyed by care, and yields to discontent and fault-finding. 
The consequence of all this is, that those who have come together with 
every prospect of happiness, too often live on in mutual indifference, if 
not actual dislike, and married life becomes to them a scene of little less 
than constant torture. We all have our faults, Mr. H., and, let them laugh 
as they please at the old saying about love’s being blind, if there is not 
sufficient forbearance between man and wife to make them blind to each 
other’s failings, there is but little chance of happiness. Good sense and 
affection, coupled with mutual confidence, are the only materials of which 
the foundation of connubial happiness can be constructed. Where they 
exist, no circumstances, however adverse and painful, can materially in- 
terfere with the bliss that flows from the union of kindred spirits, linked 
together in the closest, holiest ties. Poverty and degradation, in the eye 
of a selfish world, may be the lot of those who are joined in this sacred 
fellowship, but they only serve to test the height and the depth, and the 
all-defying energy of the affection that springs up between man and wife. 
No matter how humble may be the dwelling and coarse the fare of such a 
pair, “a light from the skies seems to hallow them there,” and make all 
around pleasant. The meal that is prepared by the assiduous care of an 
affectionate wife for the toil-worn partner of her life, is the sweetest repast 
of which he can partake, and the light of her welcome will chase away 
discontent from his heart, so long as he knows that the earnings of his toil are 
the richest boon which he can offer to the guardian of his humble fireside. 
You may think me disposed to sermonize on this subject, Mr. Hamilton, 
and what I say may appear enthusiastic, but I have known what it is to 
struggle with poverty and to have a good wife ; and I now tell you, that all 
the enjoyments of wealth are as nothing compared with the bliss of a hap- 
py home. Bear in mind what I say to you, and, whether you succeed 
with Mary or not, and succeed you will I trust, remember when you 
choose a wife look for practical good sense, united to meekness and lowli- 
ness of disposition.” 

I need scarcely say, that the unqualified good-will manifested by Mr. 
Thompson reconciled Hamilton to his homily on marriage. With a light 
spirit he arose, and taking his hat, bade the old gentleman “good morn- 
ing,” resolved to pursue with renewed energy a suit which he now knew 
was backed by so powerful an ally. Mr. Thompson on his part was high- 
ly delighted with the declaration which he had just heard, and betook him- 
self to his daily occupations, in the full anticipation of having for his son- 
in-law a professional man of good habits and ample fortune. How far he 
left his daughter to her own unbiassed choice in the matter will be seen in 
the sequel. 
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Whilst these matters, so seriously connected with the happiness of my 
friend Edward were in progress, he, poor fellow, was lying stretched on 
the bed of sickness. Had he known of the formidable alliance which had 
been formed against his peace of mind, it is to be questioned whether his 
recovery would have gone on so regularly, but he was spared at least the 
pain of knowing that Hamilton was hereafter to be the approved and 
acknowledged suitor of Mary, so far at least as her father was con- 
cerned. In the afternoon of the day on which his interview with Hamil- 
ton took place Mr. Thompson took Mary aside and informed her of what 
had passed. She received his communication with her usual amiableness, 
but how far she coincided with him in opinion cannot yet be told — let it 
be sufficient to say, that she yielded a ready assent to the high encomiums 
passed upon the young man by her parent, and kissing him affectionately 
said that she would never do any thing without his approbation, went to 
her room, there to indulge her own thoughts. 

(To be continued.) 


LINES ON RECOVERING FROM ILLNESS. 

BY LOUISE, OK flA L'i'IM'i'lR S'. 


Fair is Nature’s aspect 

When rural songs and odours wake the mom 

To every eye, but how much more to his 

Round whom the bed of sickness long diffused 

Its melancholy gloom ! bow doubly fair 

When first with fresh-bora vigor he inhales 

The balmy breeze, and feels the blessed suu 

Warm at his bosom, from the springs of life 

Chasing oppressive damps and languid pain. —Akkn side. 

Thank God, my strength has come again, and now 
I greet the gentle breeze that fans my brow; 

The glad, bright sunshine and the softer ray 
Of starry gems that throng the heavenly way — 

The many-tinted clouds that soft and bright. 

Seem drawn like curtains round the realms of light ; 

I gaze upon the flowers, their varied bloom. 

And with delight inhale their sweet perfume 
Borne on the breeze, an incense justly due 
To Him who gave them every beauteous hue. 

Thank God, I press no mote the couch of pain, 

But with new hopes and wishes smile again 
On all l loved, now dearer than before, 

And to my fancy seeming painted o’er 

With two-fold charms — the earth, the flowers, the sky. 

The soft wing’d zephyrs gently murmuring by— 
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The mellow light of morn, the golden beam 
That sol displays at even, dearer seem. 

And oh, each sweet, familiar cherish’d tone 
Hath to my ears a charm till now unknown; 

And words that uttered once unheeded fell 
Are fraught with interest and treasured well. 

For on my heart has fallen, since the hour 
I sank beneath disease’s direful power, 

A something that doth check me when too glad, 

And yet awakes no feeling that is sad — 

A something — like a cloud that veils the sun 
A moment, and then swiftly passes on ; 

Leaving more clearly, radiantly bright 
The broad expanse illumined by his light — 

A something that proclaims, though earth be fair, 

There’s gloom with light, and sorrow mix’d with care— 
That life must have a close, and all things fade 
Save the mysterious soul His hand hath made. 

And bids me, when my heart with love replete 
Smiles on his works, to worship at its feet. 


THE EARLY DEAD. 


C Y V. U. 1. . WYMAN, J K . , Of M A It S A C 11 U S L T I J . 


“ The dead are every where ! 

The mountain side, the sea, the wood* profound) 

All the wide earth— tire fertile and the Atr- 
ia one vast burial-ground !” 

We know full well the enjoyment of friertds here below is transient: — 
The beloved associations of our early days are severed, and a sad reality 
bids us look beyond the narrow limits of time, to a life beyond the grave — 
to seek a reunion with those we love in the blessed abode of purity and 
light. How true it is, that even while we live we are beginning to die ; 
that all associations are continually changing, and last only for a day, — as 
we take a retrospective glance at “times past,” — as we cast our eye back 
through the dim vista of “days that were,” and recall to mind the friends 
of our youth, how often in silent communion of soul we are led to enquire 
“ where are they ?” an echo from the tomb answers again “where are 
they?” or, “they sleep within my bosom!” 

Of the many who in childhood disported with us their short and sunny 
hours, — those whom we could once call our friends ; whose hand return- 
ed the fond pressure of our own, in the sincerity of affection and truth, 
where, where are they? — How few meet our wandering eye — some in 
53 
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their joumeyings through life have been called to other climes, to distant 
and stranger lands ; — some have found their last home, — and lay silent in 
their peaceful abode ; — the burning winds of Afric’s clime passes over the 
grave of our loved one, — the spicy breezes of Ceylon, and the shading 
palms of oriental climes, tell us of the last resting place of others. — The 
bird of paradise wings its daily visit o'er the silver stream, near which re- 
pose the mortal tenement of genius and worth— the vine-clad hills of Ita- 
ly, or the Ganges’ sacred shades, point us to the dust of along lost friend, 
rerre la’Chasse, and Auburn, enshrine many around whose monument 
affection like a bright star sheds its undimmed light — the whole earth is 
indeed a tomb, wherein is laid the friends of our early days. 

A few and choice spirits still linger around us, irradiating like stars the 
sky of our existence, making glad the heart and rendering it brilliant with 
the light of hope, — with the joy of expectation. Yes, there is a heavenly 
influence breathing around us as we contemplate those who have gone 
before us, as we trust, to that bright city whose foundations are of gold, 
and whose gates are of the precious stones — for us as well as for those 
who have already passed to their rest, will those bright portals be reopen- 
ed ; the gold will no more become dim or the fine gold changed, for God 
hath written in imperishable characters the redemption of man. Although 
upon some death has set his signet, and they are gone, — they sleep not 
forever; — though they lie with the wreck, ’mid the treasures of the deep, 
“’mid gold, and gems, and buried isles,” they sleep not forever! — they 
slumber only for a time, and will at last burst those iron shackles and ap- 
pear in anew robe resplendent with the beauty of holiness, made white in 
the blood of the Lamb. 

It cannot be that those whom we so tenderly loved, — those fair beings 
whose heart once beat in mutual sympathy with our own — they whom the 
Angel of Death has hidden from our gaze, and whose names float for 
awhile in the remembrance of a cold and selfish world, are destined to 
float for awhile only , and then be forever lost, to pass away into the ocean 
of forgetfulness, never more to be known. No: there is a language in 
the air, — a messenger from the spirit land, — the voice of those who are 
gone, which sweetly breathes “we shall meet again” — which breaths with 
iEolian melody on our ear, and thrills our very senses with delightful ex- 
pectations. May we not believe that those whose memory we would cher- 
ish, like some fair spirit bound on a mission of mercy, will ever hover on 
guardian wings around us, and sweetly draw us to the abode of the bless- 
ed, — to those regions which bar all that is earthly from entering, — whose 
portals purify the souls which it unites with immortality. 


LIFE AMONG THE DRAGOONS. 

Practical jokes are in the main dangerous things, and not unfrequent- 
ly lead their authors into scrapes of the most unpleasant character; but 
ihe following anecdote relates to an affair so harmless in its results and so 
ridiculous in its details, that it would be injustice to withhold it from the 
lovers of fun. The story is given as it was received, and it is only to be 
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regretted that it loses on paper a portion of the effect imparted to it by the 
manner of the gallant and humorous narrator, who told it in a style worthy 
of the elder Matthews. 

There belonged to the regiment of dragoons, when on duty in 

Florida, a lieutenant who, to the highest qualifications of a brave and in- 
telligent officer, added in an eminent degree the qualities of a pleasant, 
social companion. B., the person of whom I speak, was always ready 
alike for the scout or the frolic — a skirmish or a dinner seemed equally 
acceptable to his taste, and the same voice that gladdened the mess-table 
with its fine manly tones in the song, might be heard cheering his men to 
the charge in the deadly conflict. His superiors saw in him a thorough 
disciplinarian, whilst his inferiors paid implicit respect to his orders through 
love more than from fear. Jack B. was, in a word, an universal favorite, 
and even those who blamed him for his want of steadiness and reflection 
did so more in sorrow than in anger. Nor did these defects extend be- 
yond his social intercourse — in the presence of an enemy he was as firm as 
a block of granite, whilst the slightest misstep on the part of the foe was sure 
to be observed and made use of by him. The truth is, that my friend’s 
great fault was a good-heartedness which made him sometimes forget, in 
the excitement of the festive board, the prudence that should always dis- 
tinguish the officer as well as the private gentleman. Nor is the case of 
Jack B. a singular one ; as it too often happens that the social glass, so 
harmless when taken in moderation, becomes to those who give themselves 
up to its influence, a source of misery and disgrace. Without thinking 
of it B. had been so much in the habit of drinking freely that stimulus 
had become necessary to him, and miserable without it he too often in- 
dulged in it to excess. 

Among those who had observed these indulgences was the surgeon of 
the regiment, a man of uncommonly abstemious habits, whose deep at- 
tachment to B. caused him to regard his slightest foibles with the anxi- 
ous solicitude of an elder brother. Over and over again had the doctor 
expostulated with his friend about his frolics, and warned him of their fa- 
tal consequences, but without any perceptible effect. At length, tired and 
vexed at the ill success of his interference, the surgeon fell upon a plan of 
frightening, if possible, B. from the gratification of what had now well nigh 
become an inveterate habit. To effect this he one night caused the pant- 
aloons of his young friend, who had gone to bed tipsy, to be sewed up be- 
hind so as to make the waistband too small. The carouse of the previous 
night had thrown B. into a heavy sleep, from which he was only awaken- 
ed by the sharp notes of the trumpet summoning the men to turn out. 
Fearing that he would be too late, he bounded out of bed and hurrying on 
his clothes was surprised beyond measure to find that the waistband of his 
trousers could not be made to meet by several inches. In vain he tried 
to fix them, but in spite of all his efforts he could not succeed. At first he 
began to mutter — “The devil take it, what is the meaning of all this? I 
wore them yesterday and they were if any thing too loose for me — I can’t 
have digested my supper; but surely that can’t have made the difference. 
It cant be that I am bloated, as Pill-box there has said I would be. D — n 
the thing I shall be too late, and shall be noted for absence.” Here anoth- 
er summons from the trumpet gave a spur to his alarms, and throwing by 
the pantaloons which he held in his hands, he snatched down a pair that 
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was hanging near him, and when he Joined his comrades had the satis- 
faction of hearing his commanding officer growl at the lateness of his ap- 
pearance, and ask him why he was notin uniform. An apology, awkward- 
ly blundered forth, put the matter at rest for the present, but so soon as 
he could get an opportunity B. went in search of the surgeon, to whom he 
stated the occurrence of the morning, and besought him to explain to him 
the cause of the sudden enlargement of his person. The doctor was an 
elderly grave man, with a due portion of rotundity of person, and a dignity 
of deportment corresponding to the imagined importance of his station in 
the corps. He was a great favorite with the officers generally, to whom 
he stood in the relation of a mentor, and did not hesitate to bestow on his 
friends the benefit of his moral as well as professional counsel, whenever 
their misdeeds or his humors dictated. Sometimes, indeed, his advice 
was not acceptable, but he was so good-hearted and friendly in his inten- 
tions that the unpleasantness of his lectures was lost sight of in the excel- 
lence of the motives that gave rise to them. With all his present gravity 
the doctor had been in his younger days somewhat of a gay man, and many 
are the anecdotes on record of his pranks when young. To B. he stood 
in the light of a fast friend, and could say what he pleased when others 
did not dare to assume the attitude of counsellors. Having his friend 
the doctor, who occupied the same apartment with himself, he told him 
of the cause of his alarm, expressing at the same time his wonder, as he 
had worn the same garment on the previous day. The doctor looked 
exceedingly grave, and with an air of the deepest concern remarked, 
that he was not at all astonished at it, as being bloated was the neces- 
sary consequence of a habit which must inevitably end in dropsy. “ The 
simple truth of the matter is this,” said the doctor, “you have persevered 
in your frolics until you are becoming swelled and dropsical, and nothing 
short of total abstinence from every thing of the kind, and energetic med- 
ical treatment can now save you from disgrace and death.” This was 
bringing the matter home to poor B„ who had always regarded, or affected 
to regard, the apprehensions of his advisers as idle fears ; and the convic- 
tion flashed upon him at once, that to save himself he must abandon en- 
tirely the use of liquor. To be the object of scorn, and to be pointed at 
as the bloated victim of intemperance was to B. worse than a thousand 
deaths, and with a faultering voice he besought the doctor to place him on 
the sick return, and institute such a course of treatment as should coun- 
teract the effects of the poison, to the use of which he had adhered with 
such mad obstinacy. He also promised his medical friend that he would 
refrain in future from the use of ardent spirits, or intoxicating drink of eve- 
ry kind. The doctor was delighted that his stratagem had thus far suc- 
ceeded so well, and placed B. on the sick list, forbidding him, of course, 
the use of all stimulus. In a short time the good effects of the doctor’s 
prescriptions, and the strict regimen imposed by him, began to be mani- 
fest, and in a few weeks B. appeared on parade looking as fresh and hear- 
ty as if he had never tasted a drop of the “fire water,” as the Indians ve- 
ry appropriately call it. Due care had in the mean time been taken to 
restore the pantaloons to their original dimensions, and all went on for a 
while admirably. 

The joke was, however, too good to remain long a secret, and after some- 
time B. learned how he had been duped. To have been the subject of a 
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trick, no matter how well intended, was mortifying to his vanity, and he 
at once determined on revenge. With a view to prevent suspicion on the 
part of the doctor, B. appeared to join in the merriment at his own expense, 
and seemed quite happy at having been deceived into a course which had 
benefitted his health. 

Surgeon W. was, as physicians not unfrequently are, fond of his com- 
fort; and to protect himself from the aggressions of the myriads of mus- 
quitoes, with which Florida is infested, had provided himself with a blind, 
under shelter of which he might sleep in defiance of their attacks. One 
night he had snugly ensconsed himself at an early hour behind his bar, 
and was enjoying the luxury of an undisturbed repose, unsuspicious of ap- 
proaching harm. B. generally retired late, and his absence had not there- 
lore excited any remark on the part of his room-mate. The sentinel stars 
were now beginning to descend to the western horizon in their nightly 
round, when B. entered the room apparently very much intoxicated, mak- 
ing a considerable noise as he came in. Addressing himself to the doct- 
or, he implored him as his best friend, in the most touching terms, to get 
vp and come to his aid. From the tone of his voice and his manner of 
speaking, it was evident to the doctor that the lieutenant had been again 
indulging; and, believing him to be drunk, he determined to remain per- 
fectly quiet. Again B. besought him in the most solemn manner to come 
to him. “You are my only friend, said he, “and I wish you to receive 
my dying request — I am about to commit suicide, and if you do not grant 
my last prayer may the curse of a hapless wretch, abandoned by all the 
world, rest upon you forever.’ , Still the doctor remained silent, feigning 
to be asleep, and believing what he heard to be only the ravings of a 
drunken madman. The room had been until now utterly dark, but what 
was his unspeakable horror when a flash of light shone through the apart- 
ment, followed by the report of a pistol and then a groan, as of a human 
being in the agonies of death. To leap from his bed, tearing away the 
musquitoe blind in his course, and rush into the open air was the work of 
an instant. “Murder,” “murder,” “help,” “help,” “murder,” “mur- 
der,” exclaimed the doctor, running up and down in his night-dress, with 
the exception of his night-cap, which had fallen off and left his scull per- 
fectly bare — “lights,” “lights,” “for heaven’s sake lights,” “B. hascom- 
mitted suicide; help! help! for God’s sake help! Only to think that I 
might have saved the poor fellow’s life if I had gone to him only five min- 
utes sooner — what a heartless wretch I was not to do it ! — poor, poor fel- 
low! I have murdered him — what shall I do — oh! what shall I do!!”? 
In the meanwhile eveiy thing was hurry and consternation — the men came 
rushing from their sleeping places, while the officers, most of whom seem- 
ed to know the nature of what had taken place, ran up beseeching the doc- 
tor to go in and administer aid, if indeed aid could be of any avail to the 
unfortunate victim of his own rashness. “ Come in doctor,” cried they, 
“for mercy’s sake, come in — he’s not quite dead yet, and the bullet may 
not have passed through the brain — have mercy on him and try at least to 
save him.” “ Save him!” cried the doctor in an agony of horror, “ Save 
him ! I wish to God I could save him — but I am the unhappy cause of his 
death. I, who was so heartless and unfeeling as to be deaf to all his en- 
treaties and refuse to go to him, when by doing so I might have prevented 
this dreadful catastrophe — Oh! what shall I do— what shall I do!” Just 
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at this moment some one who had been into the room reported that the 
sufferer was bleeding most profusely but was not yet dead. “For heaven’s 
sake, doctor, come in, there is yet hope if you have only the courage to ex- 
ert your skill.” With tottering steps and cheeks pale with horror, the doc- 
tor entered the apartment of the dying man, and when he saw poor B. ly- 
ing at full length, the side of his face horribly disfigured with the crimson 
torrent that seemed to gush from a wound in the head, he moaned forth in 
the most pitiable tones, “poor, dear B., only to think that five minutes 
sooner might have saved you — can you forgive your murderer!” ? In re- 
peating these ejaculations he drew gradually nearer and nearer until, laying 
his hand on the head of the patient, with his face averted, he began to feel 
for the place where tbe ball had entered. At this moment the poor doc- 
tor’s tears were running down his cheeks like rain, and he presented a 
spectacle of the deepest grief. Again he renewed his moan, when B., 
turning briskly over and looking him full in the face, exclaimed with a grin: 
of triumph, “ now d — n you — you’ll sew up my breeches again, will you?” 
The room rang with peals of laughter. It is scarcely necessary to say, 
that B. had arranged the matter with his comrades, and had besmeared 
himself before he went into his room, so as to produce the appearance of 
being covered with blood. The doctor never troubled other people’s 
pantaloons again so long as he remained in Florida. 

A. 


WHAT IS CHARITY? 


BT MISS E. O. H , OF NEW TORE. 


To feel that others may be right. 
Though toe be often wrong ; 

In other’s welfare to delight. 
Another’s joys prolong, 

Is Charity. 


To view with an impartial eye 
The deeds by others wrought. 

And never by a look decry 
Things, which are faultless thought. 

Is Charity. 

If our opinion be of weight, 

To use it in the cause 

Where most ’tis needed, though their state 

Gain not the world’s applause. 

Is Charity. 

Forgetting self when others want. 

If means to us be given, 

Freely and gladly favours grant 
Thy power, derived from Heaven, 

Is Charity. 
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To find our hearts grow warmed, 
Though meagre be our fare, 

When a less prosperous Brother 
Has with us taken share. 

Is Charity* 

To give from an abundance 
No self-denial shows ; 

To pamper those who nothing need. 
The pearl to swine but throws ; 

This is not Charity* 

To help the sick and suffering. 

The erring to forgive ; 

To feel, when others round thee starve, 
Thou shouldst no more than live, 

Is Charity. 


EXCLUSIVENESS OF ODD-FELLOWSHIP. 

We frequently hear it objected to the institution of Odd-Fellowship, 
that it is exclusive in its character, and narrow in the sphere of its benev- 
olence. There is a class of men who, if you will believe their profes- 
sions, are extremely liberal in their views, and catholic in their feelings 
of benevolence. They cannot endure the thought, that any one set of 
men should possess any thing which is not the common property of the 
race, and they perpetually ask, if there is any thing good in Odd-Fellow- 
ship why do you not come out and give it to the world, so that all may 
enjoy its benefits ? Moreover, they cannot endure the thought, that one man 
should be relieved in sickness and distress unless all others are made par- 
takers in the same benefits, and hence again they ask, why do you con- 
fine your relief to your own members instead of relieving all who need 
aid ? In answer to the first question, it is sufficient to say that it is based 
entirely upon a misapprehension of the Order. All that is of service to 
the world is made known and may be.the property of any who choose to 
avail themselves of its advantages. We have never intimated that we 
were in possession of any great secrets of vast importance to be known, 
and a revelation of all the mysteries of the Order would confer no benefit 
upon society. On the contrary, the secrets of Odd-Fellows are only use- 
ful to Odd-Fellows in enabling them to detect the imposter, and preserve 
themselves from his attempts at deception, and they derive their utility 
solely from the inherent power do good to the world. To reveal them 
therefore would do the world no good, but it would render them useless to 
ourselves and all others. Here then the querist may see the reason, and 
the only reason why we do not spread out to the gaze of the world all the 
secrets of the Order. 

The other question, which asks why we do not relieve indiscriminately 
the wants of the suffering, might properly be answered by asking another. 
Suppose we were to enquire oi the interrogator himself; Sir, why do 
you not relieve all the distress you see around you ? And why do you 
not feed all the children you see instead of confining your provisions to 
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those of your own house? We presume there would be no difficulty in 
obtaining a definite answer, that the ability is wanting. We pray you 
then allow us the benefit of the same plea. We are in possession of no 
philosopher’s stone which is able to change every thing into gold, nor are 
our stores sufficiently abundant to enable us to relieve all the sufferings of 
the world. It would be very convenient no doubt to have our almshouses 
exempt of their inmates to be supported by Odd-Fellows ; and we have little 
doubt but it would be well pleasing to our friend the objector himself, when 
asked for alms to be able to say; “no, I never relieve the poor, but yonder 
is an Odd-Fellows’ hall, and there you will be sure to find relief.” Nor are 
we disposed to deny that it would be well pleasing to us to be the agents of 
distributing, so wide and universal relief to the sufferings of our fellow- 
beings. But where shall we obtain the funds? Will our friend the ob- 
jector be one who will furnish his full quota of the expense ? Since, then 
the sphere of our efforts must of necessity be limited, where shall the limit 
be fixed? 

The nature of the institution fixes these limits at once. It is formed for mu- 
tual aid , and its funds are gathered under the express stipulation that each 
member in need, shall have not merely the poor privilege of receiving charity 
from the Order, but a just and legal right to specified timely and efficient aid. 
For this purpose our funds are collected, under this express stipulation 
they are paid, and they cannot be diverted from these objects without 
rank injustice. There would be precisely as much propriety in censuring 
an insurance company for not paying for every man’s house that happen- 
ed to be destroyed by fire, as in finding fault with us because we do not 
support all the sick and bury all the dead. The truth is, one man has paid 
his insurance, and has a right toa remuneration of his loss from the fund thus 
created. So in our case some have become members of our society and se- 
cured a right to its benefits by aiding in raising the requisite funds, and 
rights thus acquired cannot be invaded, for the purpose of gratifying a 
mock benevolence which folds its arms and does nothing, because it can- 
not do all that might be desirable. 

We are perfectly well aware that an attempt to relieve all the distress 
and suffering of the poor on our part would be a failure. For this reason 
we choose to do our work well and effectually as far as we go, and we 
promise the objector beforehand, that where he can point us to an Odd- Fel- 
low in distress he shall be relieved. Beyond this, as an institution, we 
have never professed to have the means of going. A s individuals, we hope 
to say in truth that we would not willingly be slow to relieve the poor 
around us, but as Odd-Fellows we are members of an institution formed 
“ for mutual aid,” and we are not willing to be charged with exclusiveness 
because we practise upon the principles of mutual ratherthan universal 
benefits. So far as we have professed, in this respect, have we also prac- 
tised, and we repeat the declaration so often made, that any man to re- 
ceive the benefits of the institution must become a member of it. And 
there is no exclusiveness in the case, for its doors are open alike to all and 
upon precisely the same conditions. , i. d. w. 

New York . 
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Whilst we regret most sincerely the depressed condition of the pro- 
ducing interests of our country, we cannot help regarding it as the source 
of infinite good if properly improved. During their days of prosperity 
men are too apt to become forgetful of the duties which their Maker has 
imposed upon them as members of the great human family, and overlook 
the charities that form the cement of union between the children of Adam. 
Human nature is selfish, and even the best among us are too much in- 
clined to be inattentive to the appeals of sympathy, when the causes that 
gave rise to them are foreign to ourselves ; and it is only when circum- 
stances have taught us the benefits of mutual assistance mat the wants of 
the suffering portions of our race are recognized in all their force. In 
times of general ease and affluence, objects of charity are so few in num- 
ber, and so limited in extent, that combinations in their behalf are scarce- 
ly needed ; but when want and penury have spread their desolating influ- 
ences over the land, individual bounties become inadequate to the task of 
affording relief, and it is found necessary to have recourse to means, to 
the procuration and application of which the all-pervading power of asso- 
ciation is alone competent. 

Whilst a glance at the present condition of our country will convince us 
that the necessities of our fellow-citizens have encreased to an appalling 
extent, we are at the same time happy to find that the charities of our peo- 
ple have kept pace with the demands upon their goodness ; and that among 
others the sons of “ Friendship, Love and Truth” are found rallying around 
the standard of universal benevolence. Had the founders of our Order 
in America sought for a state of things better calculated than any other to 
promote and give expression to the exercise of their principles, they could 
not have found a more favorable occasion than the one which presents it- 
self at this moment. Deprived of the ordinary means of gaining a subsist- 
ence, and too independent in their feelings to receive gratuities at the hand 
of the wealthy, the working classes, consisting of the most true hearted 
and upright sons of our soil, are looking in vain for relief against the' dis- 
tresses to which they and their families are exposed. To what source 
can they look for help if it be not to an association in which all are receiv- 
ers and all are givers — where men unite for mutual benefit, and become 
mutual insurers for the benefit of one another? Some of our readers may 
say, that to join the Order from interested motives would be improper; 
54 
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but we cannot agree to the propriety of any such view of the matter. 
Were men to become Odd-Fellows merely for the purpose of obtaining 
relief, without giving it in return any equivalent, there might be some pro- 
priety in this version of the case ; but in Odd-Fellowship there is no such 
one-sided policy, as those who hope to receive are also required to give. 
They become co-partners in a concern, the benefits of which enure to all 
alike, and in which in receiving, a brother feels the proud consciousness 
that under the pressure of emergency, he is only taking that to which he 
has as good a claim as any other member of the fraternity under similar 
circumstances. 

The peculiarity in our association here alluded to forms one of its great- 
est beauties, and renders it superior to every other institution with which 
we are acquainted, for the attainment of the end which it has in view, 
more especially in a community made up of men whose political and so- 
cial rights are equal. There is something revolting to an independent 
mind in the idea of receiving bounties, and thus incurring obligations 
which cannot be cancelled. The hardy mechanic in this country, who 
has been in the habit of looking to his own industry for the support of his 
wife and children, cannot bear to become an applicant for alms; and would 
rather die than be a petitioner for that which he knows he could earn by 
the strength of his arm, were an opportunity afforded. Unlike the sturdy 
beggars of the old world, so long as he is in the enjoyment of health he 
looks to honest labor as his privilege, and asks no more than a fair com- 
pensation for the service performed by him. It is only when the hand of 
disease is upon him, or when want of employment causes him to stand 
in need of help, that he is willing to accept of temporary aid, extended 
on terms of strict reciprocity. To such men what institution can be so 
admirably suited as that of Odd- Fellowship, in which equality of benefit 
is the offspring of equality of contribution, furnished upon a plan which 
prevents any serious inconvenience, by the subdivision of the amount 
paid. Where thousands are contributors it is from the aggregation of 
small sums that a total is formed, more than adequate to the demands of 
benevolence under the worst circumstances. No pressure being felt by 
the fraternity as a body, its members can draw upon its resources without 
any humiliation of feeling, as they are conscious that their necessities are 
not relieved at the expense of privation to others. The receiver of to-day 
is at the same time a contributor, and knows that any benefit extended to 
him is only in return for what he may have already done for persons who 
regard him in the light of a brother, and towards whom he has the same 
feeling. How admirable then is it to behold the members of the human 
family linked together in the strictest ties of fraternal affection, and giving 
and receiving with equal pleasure. This is indeed to reduce to practice 
the instincts of our common nature, and to carry out the wise purposes of 
an all-merciful and bounteous Creator. It is making man feel his natural 
and proper dependence on his fellow-man, in the strife which humanity is 
doomed to wage against the ills to which flesh is heir. With the broad 
banner of “Friendship, Love and Truth” unfurled, Odd-Fellowship moves 
onward in its triumphant course, inviting the good and the upright to rally 
around the standard of benevolence, and band themselves together in aid 
of philanthropy — the philanthropy that embraces the whole human race, 
regardless of differences of clime or language. 
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Of the progress of our Order it is almost useless to speak, as there is 
scarcely a day that does not give rise to fresh evidences of its encreasing 
power. Wherever freedom exists there will also be found benevolence, 
in its broadest and most comprehensive form ; and wherever benevolence 
sheds forth its benign influences there shall we behold Odd-Fellowship 
uprearing its standard, and bringing hope and comfort to the disconsolate 
and distressed. Now then is the time when those who are actuated by 
the principles of our association, should assume the outward insignia of 
their moral faith, and become Odd- Fellows in appearance as well as in 
practice. 


ENCAMPMENT REPRESENTATION. 

Extract of a letter to the Editor , dated Washington City , -dug. 10, 1842. 

Dear Sir: — I was not a little surprised, on opening the number of your 
Magazine for the present month, which has just been received, to obserte 
therein a reply to my epistle of March last, on the subject of Encamp- 
ment representation. I regret that the worthy brother who has thought 
my communication entitled to notice, has reserved his strictures upon it 
to so late an hour as almost to preclude me from answering him at all, 
much less to do so in a manner entirely satisfactory to myself. Thus sit- 
uated, I shall be under the necessity of being as brief here as the nature 
of the case will admit of, referring those interested in the discussion to the 
statement of my objections to this proposed innovation on former usage, 
which you did me the favor to publish in No. 3 of the Covenant, issued at 
the time above designated. 

Brother “R. N.” first puts me on the defensive, by professedly taking 
up his pen in vindication of a majority of the members of the “last ses- 
sion* * of the Grand Lodge of the United States, upon whose conduct or 
motives no reproach was cast by my former animadversions. I dealt with 
the subject, and “the majority” were not arraigned. Why should they 
have been? It is true that in the beginning of the session they passed, 
without debate, an amendment to the constitution granting Encampment 
representation ; but subsequently, on the last day of the session, after 
more full deliberation, they passed a counter resolve recommending to 
their successors to strike it out again. Hence, if my remarks were enti- 
tled to any weight, they assuredly went to sustain the majority of the “last 
session,” rather than to censure them. And, by the way, it has occurred 
to me, as respects the last vote above referred to, whether it did not of it- 
self entirely and effectually abrogate the first resolve ; the more especial- 
ly as, in the interval between the passage of the two, the Grand Lodge 
had decided that any vote adopted was within the control of the Lodge at 
any time during the session. I recommend the brother to examine the 
proceedings with an unbiased mind, and then to determine whether the 
proposition concerning Encampment representation was adopted in the 
spirit of the constitution, which requires that amendments thereto shall re- 
ceive the votes (that is, the approval) of two-thirds the attending mem- 
bers. 
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Brother “ R. N.” thinks my position, that Encampments do not require 
a special representation untenable, but yet does not refute it. He says, 
“that what I apprehend and deprecate as likely to result therefrom has 
already and in many instances taken place. 1 1 If such be the fact under 
the present system, I feel pretty well assured that the contemplated ex- 
periment will operate still worse when the representatives become divid- 
ed into two clases, neither of which will be wholly responsible for the 
proceedings of the Grand Lodge. When both branches of the Order are 
represented by the same individuals, they must assume the whole respon- 
sibility ; and whatever differences of opinion may exist on matters of mere 
expediency, as regards legislation, I should have no apprehension for the 
result if ever the interests of the patriarchal body were in any degree as- 
sailed, or the privileges of its members invaded. 

Brother “R. N.” thinks me inconsistent in according to the represent- 
atives of Grand Lodges the moral honesty faithfully to represent the whole 
Order, while I would withhold a like tribute from representatives of En- 
campments. He wholly mistakes me. I maintain that the representa- 
tives of Grand Lodges, being chosen by the whole Order, are its legitimate 
representatives, while under the proposed arrangement the representa- 
tives of Encampments would be only the agents of a comparatively small 
fraction of the Order. I will endeavor to render myself more intelligible 
by putting the case thus: New York, for example, returns in all 6,624 
members of subordinate Lodges, of which number only 244 are Encamp- 
ment members. The Grand Lodge of that State is composed of Past 
Grands representing the entire body, including the patriarchs, which 
branch contributes generally a large proportional share of the Past Grands. 
It is the province of the Grand Lodge thus constituted of the entire Ord- 
er, embracing within its ranks patriarchs as well as other members, to 
choose delegates to represent the views of that State in the Grand Lodge 
of the United States, and the delegates thus chosen must be selected from 
the 224 who are enrolled as Encampment members. Now I maintain, 
on the one hand, that the delegates thus appointed by the body in the 
aggregate are the legitimate representatives of the whole Order in the 
State; while, on the other hand, I deny the justice and propriety of allow- 
ing the 224 Encampment members the right to withdraw to their own hall, 
whither their brethren of the scarlet or any other subordinate degree can- 
not follow them, even for the purpose of friendly admonition or consulta- 
tion, much less to participate in their proceedings, — I say it would be 
most unrighteous and unjust to grant these 224 members, thus closeted 
to themselves, from among whom the first delegates were selected, to 
take another person from their own number and clothe him with authori- 
ty in all respects equal to that bestowed on the general delegates who 
were chosen by the united voice of those representing the whole 6,624 
members. And I believe that such a system, if ever it shall be adopted, 
cannot fail to cause more or less dissension, because it would be unreason- 
able to suppose that the aggregate body of the members would be passive 
in cases where their wishes were thwarted on a question of right or expe- 
diency, by coming in conflict with the views of a brother thus appointed, 
who is wholly irresponsible to them in his representative capacity, and 
whose voice is all-powerful totally to nullify tne vote of a State wnich is 
entitled to but one representative. I trust the brother understands me 
now on this point, and I hope he will ponder my objections. 
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Brother “R, N.” says, Encampments have the same chartered rights, 
privileges, &c. as Grand Lodges, and are required to make regular returns, 
&c. Very true: and so, to a certain extent, are subordinate Lodges, hail- 
ing directly from the Grand Lodge of the United States. Will the broth- 
er advocate a proposition to embrace these Lodges within the provisions 
of a special representation of any kind ? I think not. And here I will 
remark, in reference to his allusion to the charitable works of the Balti- 
more Encampments, that in this city we have a very flourishing Encamp- 
ment, whose members are active in the performance of similar duties, and 
another in Alexandria actuated by motives equally laudable — neither of 
which have found an incentive to the discharge of those duties in the hope 
of being indulged with an additional delegate to the Grand Lodge. The 
two together will, I think, number nearly as many members as were re- 
turned by the Grand Encampment of Maryland in 1839, the date of her 
last return; so the brother will perceive that my “ croaking” (a rather un- 
courteous term, and strangely misapplied) cannot be attributed to selfish- 
ness, lest this District should lose her present relative influence by the 
adoption of the measure against which I am contending. No, 1 am gov- 
erned by higher considerations — the permanent harmony and welfare of 
the Order. 

The question brother “R. N.” asks me in regard to representation is 
not fairly put. The District is entitled to but one representative ; the oth- 
er vote he speaks of, if it shall ever avail her any thing, is an honor con- 
ferred by the Grand Lodge of the United States herself, such as she has 
conferred on other States, and more than once on Maryland. If the broth- 
er deems it wrong in principle — if he thinks this boon too great a recom- 
pense for the toil and anxiety endured by those who have faithfully serv- 
ed in the highest and most responsible position connected with the Order,, 
let him introduce a proposition to change the practice, but not attempt to* 
rectify this wrong, if it be one, by the perpetration of another. So in re- 
gard to inequality of representation, let it be remedied by direct means.. 
The weaker States will then know how far they are indebted to the mag- 
nanimity of their more powerful sisters, and will not remain under the er- 
roneous impression that they are permitted to exercise even more than a 
l influence, when in fact, if patriarchal representation be estab- 
they will be deprived of their just weight in the supreme council 
of the Order. It is evident from the toother’s remarks that an increase of 
representation was the primary motive to this movement respecting En- 
campment representation. Under any apportionment, the feature of the 
constitution, which he says was a compromise, must be adhered to. It 
has been well tested by our national constitution, under the provisions of 
which the younger States of our glorious Union are introduced into the 
great family of States, and permitted to be heard, ere they have grown ful- 
ly into manhood. For our institution to depart from it, would be to place 
the small States entirely at the mercy of the laige ones. I shall express 
no surprise, of course, that one whose liberality seeks to confer extra hon- 
\ on one class of brethren, could even hint at disfranchising others ; for 
\ cannot be interpreted in any other way, unless he proposes 
he apportionment according to the strength of Delaware, which 
a Grand Lodge approximating four hundred members, exclu- 
dkm of Encampments. 
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I must still adhere to my opinion that small bodies can progress most 
expeditiously with legislation ; and as much time cannot elapse before the 
Grand Lodge of the United States will number from thirty to forty memb- 
ers, I cannot see the present necessity for taking measures further to aug- 
ment it. I did not pretend to argue that the revenue of the Grand Lodge 
would diminish as the Order increased. All I said on the subject was, 
that the operation of this new measure would not increase the revenue ; 
and I instanced Virginia as paying eighty dollars under the present sys- 
tem, whereas she would pay but twenty under the other. This, however, 

I regard as a matter of little present consequence. 

Brother “ R. N.” does not seem to like my allusion to the evils of the 
proxy system. It can hardly be necessary to re-assure him, as well as 
all others interested, that this branch of the subject was not adverted to by 
me in an improper spirit. Unless my memory deceives me, I have heard 
the system so spoken of repeatedly. However this may be, the brother 
does not pretend to refute my objections ; but, quoting my commendation 
of the results of the labors of those who have heretofore controlled the 
counsels of the Grand Lodge, he infers, with a remarkable degree of com- 
placency, that nothing more could have been accomplished by bona fide 
representatives. How this conclusion is so readily arrived at might pro- 
bably form an interesting portion of our history ; but I will not now press 
the inquiry upon him — more particularly as he seems to be well satisfied 
of the fact, and takes pleasure in further assuring us, with equal confi- 
dence, that there are already “ prepared” in the neighborhood of Balti- 
more, “a progeny of young scions” to take the places of the “fathers” of 
the Grand Lodge whenever they “ shall be gathered to the dust;” and by 
whom, he intimates, the principles of the institution will be carried out 
even with “superior intelligence, zeal, and unanimity.” This certainly 
is some consolation ; and, besides relieving distant brethren from all anx- 
iety as to the peculiar fitness and ability of the brethren referred to for the 
important trust of proxy, it should be conclusive to any reasonable mind 
that what I apprehend as an evil would be a downright benefit, and the 
sooner the “fathers” put off this “mortal coil,” the better will it be for 
the prosperity of the Order. But, unhappily for me, I cannot think so. 
I have as much confidence in my brethren of Baltimore, generally speak- 
ing, as in those by whom I am more immediately surrounded. I doubt 
not their attachment to the Order — their love of its precepts — their moral 
honesty — their capability in every respect. But that is not the question. 
What I ask is, can brethren residing in Baltimore represent the views and 
interests of distant States as well as those residing in such States? If the 
proxies, all chosen from one neighborhood, have a preponderating influ- 
ence in tiie Grand Lodge, is it probable that its proceedings will cany with 
them that weight to which they should be entitled as the acts of the em- 
bodied representatives of the States? And in determining these ques- 
tions it must be borne in mind that ere long all the States will be able to 
send representatives, but that some time must elapse before Encampments 
can do so; and in the mean time the vote of an Encampment proxy may 
be brought into direct conflict with that of the immediate representative 
of the State, by which means the State would lose its vote. I do not 
charge Maryland with a desire to perpetuate this evil — much less my own 
native city, of the magnanimity of whose sons I have entertained a bet- 
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ter opinion. I have taken up my pen solely in defence of the interests 
of Odd-Fellowship, the great body of the Order, embracing the patriarchal 
as well as the subordinate degrees, apart from any other consideration. 

The difference between the brother and myself appears to me to be in 
supposing Encampments to have some special interests to be looked after 
in the Grand Lodge which cannot be attended to by the general represent- 
atives. It is a mistake — there are no such interests that I can conceive 
of; and, if there were, the most that could be asked for with any proprie- 
ty would be a delegate to present such business for the action of the body, 
but who should not be entitled to vote — thus holding his place after the 
manner of delegates from territories in Congress. But I repeat that I have 
never seen the least necessity for any extra representation in the case ; 
and I cannot imagine that representatives, with the constitution before 
them, could ever refuse to act on Encampment business, which was plac- 
ed under their special care in 1833, at the solicitation of the Encampments 
themselves. And it is to me exceedingly strange that, in less than ten 
years after this transfer of Encampments to the jurisdiction of the Grand 
Lodge of the United States, the brethren of this branch of the Order, 
whose degrees were formerly vested in the State Grand Lodges, and who, 
after being permitted to branch off into bodies by themselves, were still le- 
gislated for by State Grand Lodges, some of whose members were not pa- 
triarchs, — I say it is strange indeed, that any portion of these brethren, 
who are as fully represented now as any others, should ask for special re- 
presentation on the plea of having interests wholly distinct from the rest 
of the Order, of which they form a constituent part, and from which they 
cannot be separated with propriety. If such progress towards independ- 
ence of the majority has been made in the brief space of nine years, pray 
how long will it take, after a special representation shall be granted, to 
effect a division of the two branches into two different institutions, rival- 
ling each other — for good, as my worthy brother chooses to think? But 
he will please remember, that all the dissensions — political, religious, or 
of whatever nature — which have ever agitated or convulsed the elements 
of society, have grown out of conflicting opinions of different sects, as to 
measures best calculated to confer the most good on their respective fol- 
lowers. I trust the brother will review some of his opinions. 

Respectfully your’s, &c., 

w. w. M. 


The Odd-Fellows' Offering . — We have received from brother Paschal 
Donaldson a circular, presenting to the patronage of our fraternity a new 
work proposed to be issued under his direction entitled, “ The Odd-Fel- 
lows' Offering." We are generally averse to the fashion of commending 
books to the notice of any public — especially are we to the introduction of 
such a practice in our Order — but in this instance we have the good for- 
tune to have a personal acquaintance with brother Donaldson, and we can, 
not only with pleasure but with sincerity, recommend “The Odd-Fellows* 
Offering” to the patronage and influence of every brother who has at heart 
the elevation of the character of the Order. We will with pleasure re- 
ceive subscriptions and forward them promptly. 
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Massachusetts — Extract of a letter from Secretary Samuel R. Slack , of 
Cambridge , dated May 4, 1842. 

“ The cause of Odd-Fellowship is onward with us too, in this northern region. — New 
England Lodge, No. 4, of Cambridge, has been reinstated and is performing its work, 
according to the true principles of our beloved Order, after a suspension of thirteen 
years. This lodge was chartered July, 1827, and continued working for about two 
years, in the manner of those days, that is, alter attending to the legitimate business of 
the lodge, an adjournment would be taken, and the lodge go into harmony (so called), 
or into another session for conviviality and frolic. This practice l am happy to say has 
been laid aside, by all the northern lodges, and by none more completely Than by New 
England Lodge, No. 4. 

“ We were installed the 7th of April ultimo, and now number twenty-three members. 
We have seven candidates admitted by ballot, five or six of whom will probably be in- 
itiated this evening. Our place of meeting is yet at the Massachusetts Lodge Room in 
Boston, (from which lodge we have colonized) while waiting for the completion of our 
own lodge room.” 


New Jersey — Extract of a letter from Grand Secretary Jos . H. Hough, 
dated Trenton , August 24 th, 1842. 


“ At the annual meeting of the R. W. Grand Lodge of the State of New Jersey, on 
the 5th inst. I was instructed to communicate to you the following list of elective and 
appointed officers for the ensuing year, and request you to publish the same in the 
4 * Covenant.” 


MARSHALL C. HOLMES, of No. 3. M. W. G. Master. 


ABM. R. HARRIS, 
AMOS HOWELL, 
JOSEPH H. HOUGH, 
THOMAS ASHMORE, 
RICHARD BRANDT, 
JOHN C. MILLER, 

WM. S. BARNES, 

GEO. S. HUTCHINSON, 


“ “ 8, R. W. D. G. Master, 

" " 8, R. W. G. Warden. 

" " 4, R. W. G. Secretary. 

“ " 3, R. W. G. Treasurer. 

" " 8, R. W. G. Rep. 

" “ 4, G. Conductor. 

“ “ 3, G. Guardian. 

" “ 4, G. Marshall.” 


North Carolina — Extract of a letter from Brother Ely Carter , dated Mur- 
freesboro \ 3 d August , 1842. 

“The cause of Odd-Fellowship is rapidly increasing in our place — we have at this 
time thirty-one members, many of which, have taken the scarlet degree. 

“Washington Lodge, No. 3, 1. O. O. F., was established in Murfreesboro* N. C M 
the 17th May last, ana take into consideration the population of this town, have no doubt 
made a more rapid progress in the cause, than any other in the state. In addition to 
our regular lodge nights, we have had several called meetings to “ initiate and confer 
degrees.”” 


Ohio — Extract of a letter from Grand Master Charles Thomas , dated Cin~ 
cinnati , August 1st, 1842. 

“ I have nothing new to write you concerning the Order in this State. “It pursues 
the even tenor of its way,” fully keeping pace with my former accounts. 

“ On the 2d day of July, I instituted Lebanon Lodge, No. 15, in Lebanon, the county 
seat of Warren County, being the fifth lodge instituted within the last six months. 

“ This argues well for the spread of the Order, and I am well satisfied that all our 
lodges are doing well, and that we are now on a firm and enduring basis in this state.* 9 
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Aftl) OFFICIAt MAGAZINE 

OF THE GRAND LODGE OF THE UNITED STATES* 


Vol. I. OCTOBER, 1842. No. 10. 


REPORT 

OF THE MOST WORTHY GRAND SIRE. 

To the Right Worthy Grand Lodge of the United States , 
of the Independent Order of Odd-Fellows : 

In presenting to the Grand Lodge the Report required under the 
Constitution, it is a source of gratification to the Grand Sire to be ena- 
bled to congratulate the assembled Representatives on the increasing 
prosperity which, in almost every portion of our jurisdiction, continues 
to crown the efforts made in the cause of Odd-Fellowship. At no pe- 
riod, since the introduction of the Order into the Western Hemisphere* 
have we had more abundant cause to raise thankful hearts in gratitude 
toward a smiling Providence, Which has fostered pur feeble efforts ini 
spreading abroad the principles by which we are influenced, and has 
returned to us the rich harvest of abundance in strength, harmony 
and brotherly love. 

The history of our fraternity in this country has been, from the 
moment of its permanent establishment here, little else than the 
x'ecital of a continued triumph ovex' every impediment to successf ul 
results. In its onward march it has had to encounter various obsta- 
cles none of which, however, proved of sufficient avail to cheek its 
progress : on the contrary, in several instances that which at first 
was deemed a hindrance was found in the end to be a facility. But 
unfortunately this result did not apply to every case, and the whole 
6rder has experienced inconvenience arid perplexity whefe it had the 
least reason to expect if. Among ther most prolific sources of such an- 
noyance, has been the imperfect state of official intercourse and com- 
munication with our foreign co-ordinates; more particularly with 
that branch of the Order in Great Britain under the rule of the Man- 
chester Unity. The benefit of frequent and regular intercourse with that 
respectable body* wa* a ma tter of early solicitude ; and the advantage of 
65 
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it was urged on our transatlantic brethren with all the earnestness of a 
perfect sincerity. Sixteen years since the authorities of the Order in the 
United States, commissioned their presiding officer to proceed to Eng- 
land and, if possible, to secure uniformity of Work, and an earnest for 
the reciprocation of civilities and official communication. That mis- 
sion was generally successful so far as it related to the Work ; but 
the arrangements for perpetuating its continuance; through an unlim- 
ited confidence in the integrity and high-mindedness of the other 
party, were imperfect and undefined, — each being left without re- 
straint to introduce changes in Work and Charges without con- 
sulting the wishes or feelings of the other, except by an implied under- 
standing not to act under such license; nor was any obligatory provi- 
sion made for regular and periodical intercourse by official correspond- 
ence. 

To these omissions are to be attributed, in a great degree, the present 
unsettled state of our foreign relations. From the period alluded to, 
up to the present time, the correspondence has been irregular and en- 
tirely unsatisfactory, on the part of the authorities in Great Britain ; 
consisting of one or two letters in gratulatory form, and an occasional 
transmission of printed reports. It has ever been, nevertheless, the 
constant and unremitting object of our predecessors to endeavour to al- 
lure our foreign brethren into a course of more close and abiding fel- 
lowship : Formal and affectionate epistles have been forwarded year 
after year to their permanent Board of Officers, few of which, if any, 
have received the courtesy of a reply. Committees were raised ex- 
pressly to open and conduct with those officers, correspondence on 
questions of the utmost importance to the well-being of the Order and 
the perpetuity of necessary intercourse : their communications in like 
manner have remained unattended to. Among the subjects thus 
brought to their notice was that of reformation in the manner of con- 
ducting a lodge, to exclude therefrom the convivialities, which distin- 
guish their mode of proceedings. The communication on this vital 
subject was addressed in the most respectful and decorous terms to the 
Grand Annual Moveable Committee of 1836, but its friendly admoni- 
tions were equally disregarded. 

After it had been in some degree satisfactorily ascertained by means 
of irregular information, obtained from travelling brothers and by pri- 
vate correspondence, (while the constituted authorities had failed to 
communicate with us in any manner,) that a great and radical change 
had been made by them in the peculiar language and work of the Or- 
der within their limits, they were repeatedly addressed on the subject 
by committees and officers of the Grand Lodge of the United States, 
soliciting official information as to whether the rumored changes had 
in reality taken place ; and if so, requesting such information as would 
explain the necessity for the steps taken, and to furnish official copies 
of the recently adopted mode, with adequate instructions as to its use. 
These oft repeated entreaties were among those so systematically dis- 
regarded ; nor, was it until the complaints of their own travelling mem- 
bers awakened them to the reality of their unrecognized condi- 
tion, in this jurisdiction that the Subject appeared of sufficient im- 
portance to merit the smallest attention. The earliest disposition 
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evinced to provide for the transmission of the altered Work to 
this country, was by the Annual Moveable Committee of 1841 ; and 
the extraordinary manner in which it was proposed to be done, re- 
mains so fresh in the recollection of every member of the Order in the 
United States, as to require little else than a bare allusion to the very 
singular report and offensive resolution then adopted, not only to 
bring them fairly to our view but to remind us of the mild and con- 
ciliatory course pursued by the Grand Lodge when they were laid be- 
fore it; asserting with true dignity her independence of all foreign 
controllment or authority ; but, for the sake of preserving if possible, 
uniform work and uniform language, she magnanimously provided 
for the appointment of a proper deputation to proceed to the scat of the 
Order in Great Britain and negotiate with the authorities there for per- 
manent identity. 

Immediately on the adjournment of the late session, the measures 
providing for the obtention of sufficient means to meet the necessary 
expenses of the deputation, were put into operation ; and attested co- 
pies of the proceedings were forwarded to Manchester, notifying 
the Board of Directors of the action had by the Grand Lodge of the 
United States. In connexion with which the Grand Corresponding 
Secretary prepared a letter, in obedience to an order made during 
the session, “mildly but firmly protesting against any attempt on the 
part of the Annual Movable Committee to interfere with the Order in 
the United States.”- — With entire satisfaction you are referred to this 
communication which will be submitted to you by that officer. A fa- 
vourable opportunity presenting itself for the safe delivery of the let- 
ter, in the person of P. G. Master James Alcock, of New York, who 
was about to visit England — he was duly commissioned to be the bear- 
er of the document and authorized to receive such reply as might be 
entrusted to him. 

The Grand Sire availed himself of the facility thus afforded to com- 
municate with the official head of the Order there, explanatory of the 
mode of admitting brothers offoreign lodges into lodges of the United 
States, which had appeared to have been very grossly misunderstood. 
Copies of the documents alluded to are herewith submitted. 

By the report of P. G. Master Alcock, it will be seen that he was 
cordially received by the Board of Directors, and that a portion of the 
information so long sought fruitlessly, was imparted to him; — copies 
of the Charges and Lectures adopted in 1834 were forwarded in his 
care as well as instructions in their mode of Work. 

Very shortly subsequent to the transmission of the letter of the Grand 
Corresponding Secretary, information was received that extensive no- 
tice had been promulged from the Board Room in Manchester through- 
out the provinces, of the expected presence of the deputation^provided 
for by the Grand Lodge of the United States, at the ensuing meeting 
of the Annual Movable Committee at Wigan. The intelligence thus 
received of the preparations making on the part of our trans-atlanlic 
brethren, to meet us promptly in the negotiation ; the disadvantages 
likely to result from unnecessary delay in bringing the points of con- 
troversy to a speedy termination ; the very promising amounts reported 
to the Grand Secretary ns having been appropriated in response to tha 
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call of the Grand Lodge of the United States as meanb to defray ex- 
penses ; and, in the opinion of the Grand Sire, the time having arrived 
contemplated by the Grand Lodge for the requisite appointments to be 
made, he, with much deference to the abundance of talent and experi- 
ence every where presenting itself as suitable for the task, and after 
the most serious and deliberate consideration of the momentous duty 
he was performing, proffered the appointment to two of your Grand 
Officers; and duly commissioned P. G. Master James L. Ridgely, G. 
Corresponding Secretary, and P. G. Isaac D. Williamson, Grand Chap- 
lain, to the important embassy. It is proper however, to observe that 
the latter named brother was invited to participate in the deputation, 
only when the Grand Sire had learnt that P. G. M. Howell Hopkins 
of Pennsylvania, to whom it had been previously offered, was con- 
strained by a press of private engagements, respectfully to decline its 
acceptance. The intelligence of the necessity which compelled the 
declination of the worthy brother, was received with regret, in view of 
his distinguished standing in the Order, his great experience in its con- 
cerns, and his long and useful connexion with the legislation of the 
G. Lodge of the United States. Under the resolution of authority the 
necessary instructions for the deputation were delivered to them with 
their credentials ; and were deemed sufficiently minute snd compre- 
hensive for the purposes of the mission ; embracing therewith as ma- 
ny collateral subjects as appeared at all advisable or likely to engage, 
properly, the attention of the conference. Anxious, by a continuation 
of kind and generous offices to reconcile any adverse feeling which 
might by possibility exist in the minds of those with whom it was de- 
sirable to bring about a closer compact, the Grand Sire forwarded by 
the Deputation a gratulatory epistle, carefully and appropriately pre- 
pared ; and a complete copy of the Work as used in this jurisdiction ; 
together with full sets of proceedings and magazines as set forth in ac- 
companying schedule. 

The able report of the Deputation which, with its accompaniments 
snd connexions, are herewith submitted, exhibit in the fullest manner 
the history of their personal intercourse with the Grand Annual Mov- 
able Committee and its subordinates $ and the present situation of our 
relations with that power. 

It will be seen, on reference to these documents, that the deputation 
reached England on the third day of May last, and immediately repair- 
ed to the seat of the authorities of the Order in Manchester, where they 
(explained the object of their mission and proposed to enter at once 
on arranging the preliminaries of business. The Grand Master and 
Board of Directors received them with every evidence of respect, but 
declined acceding to the proposal, on the ground of want of authority 
to act, either formally or informally — thus adjourning to the meeting 
of the Annual Movable Committee, (which took plaee on the 16th,) 
a question of the most vital importance to the Order at large, and of 
incalculable value to unborn thousands, crowding it in among an in- 
finitude of appeals and other minor loeal matters, to be disposed of in 
pi] its stages in one short week by a body composed of upward of three 
hundred members, the greater part of whom, being entirely unae* 
with the nature of the points in controversy, were altogeth* 
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er disqualified to legislate upon them, or in any manner, so suddenly, 
to determine their merits. At the assembly of the Grand Annual Mov- 
able Committee the Deputation were received with strongly marked 
honor and attention; and the subjects embraced in the objects of the 
mission were referred to a special sub committee, composed of brothers 
of acknowledged talent and distinguished rank in the Order. Very 
little advance in the conference had been made, when it was proposed by 
the deputation, to reduce to written form the substance of all oral com- 
munications passing between them ; as well for the convenience of 
themselves personally, as for transmission to their principals as 
history of the progress of the negotiation. This appropriate and ne- 
cessary plan for conducting intercourse of the kind, was resisted with 
determination and pertinacity. 

Every approach toward conducting the negotiation in diplomatic 
form having signally failed, instead of arranging the detail of a com- 
pact reciprocally, and bringing the parts into such shape as would se- 
cure the united sanction of the negotiators, one of the parties present- 
ed to the other an ultimatum , in the shape of a report to its principal, 
in which is prescribed the form and terms of agreement; and coupled 
therewith, a condition known at the time to be incompatible with the 
fundamental organization of the adverse party; — and although remon- 
strated with in strong but respectful terms, and the impossibility of 
compliance fully set forth, the condition nevertheless was insisted on, 
and the deputation gravely informed by the sub-committee, that “we see 
no grounds advancedto induccusto comply withyour request in expung- 
ing the 8 th resolution from our report .” And thus the matter was 
suffered to go before the A. M. C., by whom it was adopted without 
being modified, but not without aggravation. 

It would have been gratifying to have been enabled to represent the 
course taken by a body so highly respectable as the Annual Movable 
Committee, as liberal and brotherly toward the Order in the United 
States; but it becomes painfully a duty to present to your earnest 
consideration the resolution by which the report of the sub-committee 
was adopted, registered as “93” in the printed minutes of the A. M. 
C., as follows That the report of the sub-committee on the Amer- 
ican Deputation, be adopted by this Grand Annual Movable Committee ; 
and in the event of the Right Worthy Grand Lodge of the United States, 
&c. not acceding to the resolutions therein contained, that the Officers 
of the Order and Board of Directors he armed with full power to car- 
ry into effect the resolution relative to the Order in America , as pass- 
ed at the Isle of Man Grand Annual Movable Committee ; and that 
the whole of the report, &c. be printed.” 

The spirit of domination exhibited in these few lines is well calcu- 
lated to prompt the Grand Lodge to take the most decided action ; such 
as the Order throughout our jurisdiction would sanction with united 
voice, and all disinterested men would heartily approve. Its men- 
acing import and the undisguised avowal of predetermined interfer- 
ence within the conceded limits of this jurisdiction, would authorise 
the inference that the resolution was adopted to ensure a more perfect 
breach in our relations with them. 

It now devolves on the Representatives assembled to meet the issue 
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with suitable legislation. Should you be of opinion that the epoch has 
arrived in the history of our affairs, when the Grand Lodge of the Unit- 
ed States can re-assume from the State Grand Lodges, the local govern- 
ment of subordinates ; and exercise it in enacting maximum rates, it 
will be necessary for you merely to accede to the terms prescribed by the 
Grand Annual Movable Committee, and secure thereby, for a brief 
period repose from further exactions. But if it be your opinion that 
a compliance with the terms proposed, would be crippling our subor- 
dinate lodges in various parts of the country, by depriving them of the 
means of support; — infringing the solemn compacts existing be- 
tween the Grand Lodge of the United States and her subordinate Grand 
Lodges ; — overturning the well established system of our government; 
— submitting to the controllment of foreign authority; and inviting 
new and continued encroachments on our operations, — then every con- 
sideration by which you are united together will admonish you to re- 
frain from acquiescence. And should such a course eventuate even in a 
total separation, until wiser counsels prevail with our antagonist breth- 
ren, the cause, as well as the unfortunate results will lie at their door ; 
the consoling reflection will be with us, that every effort has been 
made, and heavy expenses incurred to avert so deplorable a conse- 
quence. 

It is pleasurable to turn from the contemplation of conflicting coun- 
sels, such as have just been presented to the Grand Lodge and to view 
the field of peace and harmony which spreads over the whole extent of 
our own jurisdiction. Here, no conflicting questions interrupt a perma- 
nent concord: all are closely united for the advancement of princi- 
ples which operate in improving the condition of man. By our admir- 
able system of permitting each section through its local Grand Lodge, 
to manage its own financial and municipal affairs; and the supreme 
authority being required to exercise no restraining powers, except so 
far as it may be necessary to secure the privileges and principles of the 
Order unimpaired, providing for uniform work, general intercourse, 
and the administration of justice; we shall ever remain free from 
the evils arising from the possession of a bloated power. One 
portion of the jurisdiction will not be oppressed by arbitrary regula- 
tions intended to benefit another; but each part arranging ita 
minor laws to conform to the peculiar habits and dispositions of 
their people ; and establishing their financial regulations on the basis 
of their peculiar current value, will advance in prosperity and useful- 
ness, looking to the Grand Lodge of the United States “as the source 
of all true and legitimate authority in Odd-Fellowship.” 

Of the Grand Charters granted at the last session, that for the Grand 
Lodge of Texas, has not been forwarded and presented to the body 
for which it was intended owing to a variety of causes, growing out 
of the disturbed state of public affairs in that Republic. The return of 
D. D. G. Sire J. De Cordova, of the opening and institution of that 
Grand Lodge, due at last session was not received until the 1st of March 
1812, and is herewith submitted. From this document it appears 
that the worthy brother to whom that duty had been intrusted, per- 
formed it at Houston in the Republic of Texas, on the nineteenth day 
of April, 1811 ; and we have the gratifying intelligence that the breth- 
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ren generally united in doing honor to the occasion, by the most pub* 
He demonstrations of rejoicing in the event. We may wkh propriety 
participate in the feelings which the occasion inspired ; for already, 
in the short space of twenty-three years since the Order was firmly 
planted on this continent, we see it established in twenty-one States, two 
Territories and the District of Colombia in the United States ; and now, 
with a Grand Lodge at its head in our sister Republic. The rapid 
growth of this first scion which we have planted in a foreign land, 
should encourage us to persevere and more actively exert ourselves, in 
similar endeavors in other portions of our hemisphere,- until we shall be 
enabled to trace its success from orre extreme to the other of the western 
world. In view of the philanthropic advantages likely to result from* 
such efforts, the subject was made a special matter of instruction with 
the Deputation who visited England^ Such legislation is respectfully 
invited as will be likely to promote the end. 

No fit opportunity having presented itself for the purpose, the Grand 
Charter of the Grand Lodge of Tennessee has not yet been presented. 
That duty will be attended to at a- very early day by means of one of 
the Grand Representatives, now present. 

The Grand Lodge of S. Carolina not having been instituted under 
the dispensation issued by authority of the late Grand Sire at the time 
the Grand Charter was granted, the former instrument was withdrawn,* 
and the same faithful servant of the Order to whom the dispensation 
had been entrusted was duly commissioned to open and institute said 
Grand Lodge and formally present the Grand Charter. At an early 
day thereafter the return of the deputation was received from P. G. M. 
Bain of Virginia, in which he reports having opened the Grand Lodge 
snd installed the Grand officers thereof, ai the city of Charleston, or* 
the 29th day of November 1841, under the most favourable promise of 
continued success. He assures us the Order in the city of Charleston* 
“is in proper hands, such as wilt sustain its moral character and give* 
it BtftfidUkg throughout the state.”* 

Under the resolution providing therefor, the necessary authority and 
document* were forwarded to D. D. G. Sire Potts, on the 19th October 
1841, for the removal of the Grand Lodge of Illinois from Alton to* 
Springfield. The dormant manner in which the powers of that Grand 
Lodge were suffered to lie, by those into whose hands it had been spe- 
cially reposed, effectually reverted the grant to the Grand Lodge* 
of tfie United States; and in the exercise of the careful solici- 
tude which becomes her duty, when the authority of the local govern- 
ment fails to perform its functions, the seat of the Grand Lodge was di- 
rected to be removed to a location where it would more likely he sus- 
tained and its duties performed. No slight, or mere sectional cause, 
should in any case work so radical a derangement, as the removal of a> 
Grand Lodge from one place to another: nothing less- than- necessity 
of the most obvious character can justify It. Otherwise, the powers 
granted for the good government of the Order, within the limits of at 
Grand Lodge jurisdiction, would only be exercised under the influence 
of raising up an uncertain local popularity, to the neglect of higher du- 
ties: the apprehension that discontent among the inexperienced, or 
factiously inclined, could work out a removal, would continually con- 
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trol the just and energetic action of Grand Lodges in general, and ren- 
der them fit instruments for the prostration of all that is estimable in 
Odd-Fellowship. Although the report of the Worthy D. D. G. Sire 
has not been received, so as to note specially the time when the re- 
moval was effected, we have been furnished with the strongest evidence 
that it has taken place in the resumed reports and correspondence of 
the Grand Lodge of Illinois# 

A similar provision was made by resolution for the removal of the 
Grand Lodge of Indiana from New Albany to Madison, under circum- 
stances not altogether unlike those which influenced the Grand Lodge 
in the case of the Grand Lodge of Illinois. The removal was consume 
mated by warrant directed to the last installed Grand Master, Christian 
Bucher, bearing date October 19th y 1841, by whom the duty wus per- 
formed as will be seen by his report herewith submitted. 

Upon the regular and formal application of Massachusetts Lodge No. 
1, and Merrimack Lodge No. 7, being the whole number of Lodges 
then in operation in the state of Massachusetts, for the reinstatement of 
their Grand Lodge, the Grand Sire repaired to the city of Boston, and 
in conformity to the resolution of last session, re-established the Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts, in ample form, on the twenty- third day of 
December 1841, assisted on the occasion by the valuable services 
of P. G. M. Small of N. York, who accompanied him for the purpose. 
The original Grand Charter not being found among the archives of the 
Grand Lodge, a new one was presented with the following insertion. — 
“In lieu of the charter granted by the Grand Lodge of Maryland and 
of the U. States on 26th of May 1823." 

In restoring this ancient Grand Lodge, and giving her rank accord- 
ing to her seniority as the second in the system, it is a source of the 
most profound satisfaction to be enabled to impart the information that 
the principal Grand officers, who held station in the Grand Lodge prior 
to-the necessity arising for a surrender of its powers, stood ready, with 
renewed ardor, to re-assume their duties. And the eourse pursued by 
the brethren composing the Grand Lodge, is deserving of special no- 
tice for the commendable spirit in which they reinstated brother Daniel 
Hersey in the office of G. Master, and brother Albert Guild in that of 
G. Secretary. The long and valuable services of thesebrethren in the* 
cause, fitted them with peculiar propriety for these important stations,* 
in a jurisdiction destined to be second to none in efficiency and ad- 
vancement# We may now rest with a perfect confidence that Odd- 
Fellowship will fill a large space in the affection* of the sober minded 
and upright inhabitants of the ancient commonwealth. 

The resolution for amending the Grand Charter of the Grand Lodge 
of New York, was carried into effect by the Grand Sire on the occa- 
sion of an official visit made to that Grand Lodge for the purpose, on 
the sixth day of May 1842, by which it is provided that said Grand* 
Charter was “ granted in place of the original Grand Charter from 
the Grand L^dffe of Maryland and of the United States, dated Juno 
ith, 1823.” 

On the fifth day of November 1841, dispensation was issued, as pray- 
ed, upon the formal application of Alabama Lodge No. 1, and Mobile 
Lodge No. 2f for a Grand Lodge to be instituted in the state of Alaba- 
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ma ; and a warrant of special deputation was directed to D. D. 6. Sire 
Chas. J. B. Fisher, authorising him to open and organize the Grand 
Lodge of Alabama, at the city of Mobile. Owing to the distance of that 
place from the seat of any regular G. Lodge where a qualified brother 
could, with probability, be obtained, brother Fisher was instructed to 
direct the G. Lodge to transact business in the scarlet degree until op- 
portunity should offer for further instruction : fortunately that oppor- 
tunity presented itself at the moment when required, in the person of 
P. G. James B. Page of the G. Lodge of New York, whom D. D. G. 8. 
Fisher, was by warrant, authorized to associate with him in the deputa- 
tion. The duty thus entrusted to them, was jointly performed with 
perfect satisfaction on the 13th December, 1841. as will be seen by 
reference to the return of brother Fisher herewith submitted It may 
not be altogether improper to ftllude in this connection to the perplex- 
ities sometimes attending the imparting of necessary instructions at 
the formations of Grand Lodges in remote places. Pioneer lodges 
are seldom planted by brothers qualified to sit in a Grand Lodge; and 
when sufficient progress has been made to entitle a Grand Lodge to 
existence, past experience assures us that' but few instances will oc- 
cur of being provided with proper assistance for opening the body, 
within the limits of its new jurisdiction. In such cases the absence of 
a form for proceeding, adds to the other difficulties of the duties to be 
performed, that of not always being able to comprehend the necessari- 
ly limited instructions communicated: This matter is commended to 
your special attention. 

A petition was received on the 12th of the present month from Wel- 
don Lodge No. 1, Cape Fear Lodge No. 2, and Washington Lodge No. 
3, for a Grand Lodge for the state of N. Carolina, to be located at Wil- 
mington. It is herewith presented for your action. 

lit conformity to a resolution of the Grand Lodge, a Grand Charter 
for th4’0rand Encampment of Pennsylvania was prepared, with a note 
apjfttftNt for preserving the rank of said Grand Encampment by seni- 
ority Was entrusted, under warrant to P. H. P. N. B. Leidy, one 
of Representatives of Pennsylvania for presentation, on the 
sbffeirdfcr^ of the dispensation by authority of which, said Grand En- 
campment has heretofore operated. On reference to the return of the 
special deputy, herewith submitted, it will be seen that the commission 
Wp|G*ctrfed into effect at Philadelphia on* the 25th of October, 1841, 
much to the gratification of the Patriarchs composing that body. 

"At last session, on the report of a committee, a resolution was adopted 
authorizing the grant of a G. Charter on the application of a majority 
of the Encampments in the state of Virginia ; within a few days past 
the Grand Sire has received such application in the forms of petition, 
resolutions, and otherwise from six of the nine Encampments in opera- 
tion in that state, the peculiar structure of the application, and the ses- 
sion of the Grand Lodge being so near at hand the whole question is re- 
ferred with the documents. 

In pursuance of the directions of the Grand Lodge adopted October 
6th, 1840, a demand was made for the charter and books of Industry 
Encampment, No. 1, of New Jersey; which was promptly responded to 
by P. C. P. Crispin Taylor, who procured and delivered over to the 
56 
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Grand Sire the Charter and every important book formerly belonging 
to that Encampment. The few remaining members are desirous to re- 
ceive from the Grand Lodge such evidence of regular connection as 
will enable them to adjoin other Encampments. 

On the close of the late session the Charters granted to Sassacas En- 
campment, No. 1 , at New Haven, and to Oriental Encampment, No. 2, at 
EastHaddam, Connecticut, were entrusted to P. C.P. Chas. W. Brad- 
ley, the Grand Representative of Connecticut, to be by him presented 
to the respective Encampments and their several dispensations receiv- 
ed and returned. The very worthy brother to whom this duty was en- 
trusted, duly performed the same immediately on his return to that 
state ; and in October 1841 forwarded his return, together with the dis- 
pensations enclosed, addressed to the proper officer, which however 
have never been received. 

By request from Virginia Encampment, No. 8, the Charter granted to 
said Encampment was in October, 1841, forwarded by private hand di- 
rect to Lynchburg, addressed to Joseph D. Evans, scribe, &c. No ac- 
knowledgement of its receipt has yet reached the office of the Grand 
Cor. Secretary. 

In the early part of December, 1841, application was received from a 
constitutional number of brothers residing in Charleston, S. Carolina, 
for an Encampment to be located there, and styled Palmetto Encamp- 
ment, No. 1, of S. C. The applicants for this charter were a portion of 
them R. P. degree and the others scarlet members. No hesitation was 
made in granting the prayer, but the course pursued in former cases, 
rather than the strict sense of the 2nd Art. of the. By-Laws, when tested 
by the analogy it should bear to the 1st Art. determined in its favor. — 
It would greatly relieve the Grand Officers, and be of infinite service to 
the Order at large, for the G. Lodge to express more fully by means of 
declaratory vote, the proper construction of such passages of law, as 
that now alluded to, viz: — “ Upon the petition of seven qualified mem- 
bers of the Order,” &c. In what sense should the term qualified be 
understood? Does it really mean members qualified by having been 
exalted in the Patriarchal branch ? Or, does it signify that they are 
persons qualified to become members of the Patriarchal Order/ Gen- 
eral practice has decided in favor of the latter being the true reading; 
but the rules of analogy decide against* that practice. At the time the 
dispensation was issued a deputation was forwarded to P. G. M. Bain, 
authorizing him to open and constitute the Encampment, under a hope 
that it would overtake him prior to his performing the duty of institut- 
ing the Grand Lodge of S. Carolina : But having returned to his home 
before it reached him, he was reluctantly compelled to decline the ap- 
pointment and joined with Jerusalem Encampment, No. 4, of NorfoJk 9 
Virginia, in recommending Patriarch Thomas Greer Clayton as a suit- 
able person to perform the duty; — who was accordingly, on 1 4th of De- 
cember deputised for the purpose, and on 21st of February 1842, he suf- 
ficiently instructed the portion of the petitioners who needed it; and 
opened and constituted the Encampment ; much to the satisfaction of 
the brethren of that enlightened State. 

A petition was received on the 29th December, 1841, from F. C. 
McComas, R. P. D. member, and six others of the scarlet degree, for 
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the institution of an Encampment at Springfield in the state of Illinois, 
to be hailed as “Lebanon Encampment, No. 2.” This application came 
unattested, except by the petitioners themselves ; beside which, it was 
liable to the same objection intimated in the foregoing case of “Pal- 
metto Encampment, No. 1.” The subject of the evidence of “good 
standing ” was brought before the Grand Lodge in the report of our 
late Worthy Grand Sire, at your last session, but without producing 
definite action : In the interim a case has occurred where an individ- 
ual has been admitted as one of the recipients of a Charter, who, at the 
time, stood suspended in an Encampment in another State. It is again 
respectfully submitted to your consideration, under the hope “ that 
some definite regulation may be adopted” in relation thereto. After 
mature deliberation a dispensation was authorized on the application for 
“ Lebanon Encampment, No. 2,” on the 17th of January, 1842; and was 
transmitted, with the deputation for constituting the same, to D. D. G. 
Sire Potts, with instructions, to open the Encampment, when he should 
become satisfied of the regular compliance of the applicants. The 
latest intelligence from brother Potts on the subject is that all the peti- 
tioners proved to be in good standing, but in consequence of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining the necessary books the opening had been delayed. 

On 27th January, 1842, a dispensation was authorized upon formal 
application from twelve brothers of the Order recommended by P. G. 
M. Bain of Virginia, for an Encampment to be located at Smithfield, 
Isle of Wight County, Virginia, and to be entitled “Damascus En- 
campment, No. 9.” The commission for instructing the brothers and 
opening the Encampment was entrusted to the brother above named, 
and by him faithfully executed on the 16th of February, as will be seen 
on reference to his return herewith submitted. 

On the tenth day of February, 1842, a warrant of dispensation for 
the formation of an Encampment at the town of Hampton, in the State 
of Virginia, was issued upon the petition of seven members of Patrick 
Henry Lodge, No. 15, and one of another Lodge, all of the Scarlet 
Degree, to be entitled “Salem Encampment, No. 10.” Patriarch E. C 
Robinson of Norfolk, was formally deputed to instruct the brothers 
and institute the Encampment. Both of these applications were 
liable to the perplexity to which allusion was made in the case of 
“Palmetto Encampment, No. 1,” but in a much higher degree, as no 
Patriarch appeared among the petitioners in either of these cases ; the 
motives which influenced a concession to the course heretofore pursued 
in the one case, made it necessary to comply in all others, until the 
Grand Lodge shall determine the proper practice, 

Upon the application of seven patriarchs of the Order, with cards in 
their hands, for an Encampment to be located at the city of New Ark, 
in the state of New Jersey, under the style of “ Mount Ararat Encamp- 
ment, No. 3,” a Dispensation was issued, and the Grand Sire instituted 
the Encampment in ample form on the thirtieth day of March, 1842, 
under the promise of a very abundant success. 

During last month a petition was received from seven brothers, ac- 
companied by certificates testifying to their regular compliance, under 
the seal of their respective lodges, for an Encampment to be located at 
the city of Nashville in the state of Tennessee. While arrangements 
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were being made for issuing the necessary documents, a communication 
under the seal of the Grand Lodge of Tennessee, was received, pro- 
testing against granting the prayer of said petition ; and notifying the 
Grand Officers that the attestation had been illegally obtained. Under 
these circumstances further action was deferred to enable the G. Lodge 
to pass on the whole question. 

On the fourth of September, 1842, application was received from pa- 
triarch Isaac C. Nostrand and seven others of the Patriarchal Order, 
in good standing in Trenton Encampment, No. 2, praying for a char- 
ter for an Encampment to be located at the city of Trenton in the state 
of New Jersey. In cases where it shall appear to the Grand Officers, 
that the granting of a charter would not prove beneficial to the interests 
of the Order, the discretion with which they are clothed should coun- 
sel them either to reject the application, or to defer action on it until 
the sense of the Grand Lodge can be obtained : this petition, for such 
reason is submitted to your consideration. The small number of about 
three hundred members, of whom seventy-five have attained the scar- 
let degree, and fifty-five of that number are already of the Patriarchal 
Order, in a location where the institution has been in existence over 
nine years, would not seem to hold out very splendid prospects for the 
permanent success of a secorfd Encampment, however harmoniously 
its career may be commenced. 

No safe opportunity has presented itself since your last session to 
forward the Charter then granted to Florida Lodge, No. 1. During the 
recess application has been formally received from said lodge, to per- 
mit a change of locality from Black Creek, to the town of Jackson, E. 
Florida; a warrant of dispensation was authorized allowing such remov- 
al, under the peculiar circumstances of their situation. It becomes 
necessary for the Grand Lodge to take action on the alteration made, 
so as to conform the charter to the dispensation. 

During the visit of P. G. M. Bain to Charleston, S. C. to institute 
the Grand Lodge there, he performed the duty of presenting to Marion 
Lodge, No. 2, of S. C. the charter granted at your late session ; and 
in passing through N. Carolina, he also performed the duty of present- 
ing a similar document to Weldon Lodge, No. 1, of N. Carolina, and 
received back again from each the dispensations under which these 
lodges had heretofore worked, and with his accustomed promptness 
immediately returned them to the proper officer. 

Application from a number of brothers residing at Savannah, in the 
state of Georgia, for a lodge to be located there, and to be styled 
44 Oglethorpe Lodge, No, 1,” was received on the fifth of January, 
1842, but owing to the absence of the necessary evidence of regular 
connexion, on the part of a portion of the petitioners, dispensation for 
opening and constituting was not issued until the seventh of February, 
when a deputation was forwarded to our worthy brother Albert Case, 
of South Carolina, who kindly consented to proceed to Savannah, and 
on the third of March he instituted the lodge in due form. We are un- 
der obligations to the Grand Lodge of South Carolina for essential as- 
sistance rendered at the opening, as will be ascertained on reference to 
the return of P. G. Case, herewith submitted. 

On the tenth of February, 1842, a dispensation was issued to open a 
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lodge at Wilmington, N. C., upon the application of six brothers who 
came recommended as in every way qualified to discharge the duties 
they were anxious to assume, under the style and title of 44 Cape Fear 
Lodge, No. 2,” of North Carolina. A deputation was at the same time 
transmitted to P. 6. Master Bain, authorizing him to officiate at the 
opening. And on the ninth of April, upon the formal application of 
five brothers, satisfactorily recommended, a dispensation was authoriz- 
ed for a lodge to be hailed as 14 Washington Lodge, No. 3,” and to be 
located at Murfreesboro’ in the state of North Carolina. A deputation 
was in like manner issued to D. D. Grand Sire Bain, authorizing him, 
by himself or special deputy, to institute said lodge. It is with the ut- 
most satisfaction that the return of that truly indefatigable Odd-Fellow, 
to whom the Grand Lodge has become so deeply indebted during the 
past year, is submitted to your consideration. By reference thereto it 
will be seen that 44 Cape Fear Lodge, No. 2,” was duly opened and the 
officers installed at Wilmington on the thirteenth of May ; and that 
44 Washington Lodge, No. 3,” was in like manner instituted at Mur- 
freesboro’ on the seventeenth of the same month, under the most flat- 
tering evidences of approaching success. 

While the Grand Sire was in the state of Rhode Island, on his return 
from the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, he endeavoured to carry into 
effect the Resolution of last session, for the re-establishment of 4 *Friend- 
ly Union Lodge, No. 1 and for that purpose had invited the peti- 
tioners to meet him at Providence on the 24th day of December, 1841. 
Through the miscarriage of a letter the notice was incomplete, and but 
a small number assembled. At the conference had it was deemed ad- 
visable to defer for a short time further, the contemplated re-opening. 
Since which time nothing has been done ; the unsettled state of the 
public mind in that vicinity, appearing to those who were most active 
m the enterprize, to be unfavourable to success. But by assurances 
which have been received within a few weeks, we may expect renew- 
ed efforts to be made, so soon as quiet is restored. 

A petition was received on the fourth of the present month from five 
brothers residing at Burlington, in the territory of Iowa, setting forth 
that two of their number have cards in possession ; the three others 
were in good standing, a number of years since, when they left the lo- 
calities of their lodges. They have been informed of the necessity of 
evidence being produced of the present good standing of the three lat- 
ter to the D. D. Grand Sire of the District, as well as to forward to him 
the cards of those who are thus provided, in order to authorize him to 
make the appropriate attestation. 

The uniformity of Work within the jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge 
of the United States has ever been a desirable object: much time and 
labor have been expended in endeavours to bring it to a state of unity : 
yet minor differences continue to exist, many of which are so deeply 
engrafted in the affections of brethren as almost to preclude the possi- 
bility of overcoming them. This is not the case, however, in many 
instances ; to the credit of the brethren generally it can be averred, that 
none are more anxious for correct information on any subject, than 
they are on the things which concern Odd-Fellowship. Where con- 
flicting instructions have been imparted by inexperienced brothers, the 
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most important irregularities are found to exist, the means for correct- 
ing which are not at all times under the control of the Grand Sire. — 
The subject is submitted to your consideration. 

At the last session among the matters specially referred to the Grand 
Sire, was the state of the Order in Louisiana, growing out of discord- 
ant feelings existing between our Odd-Fellow brethren and the Mason- 
ic fraternity in that locality. During the recess the Grand Sire has re- 
ceived voluminous communications, explanatory of the cause and pro- 
gress of the difficulty; from which it is evident that the strife has aris- 
en through individual indiscretions, committed largely on the part of a 
few Masons ; who, more under the influence of gratifying personal vin- 
dictiveness, than to promote the advantages of a craft whose principles 
tend to the most enlarged philanthropy and generous sentiment, ob- 
tained a sufficient control over the legislative department of Masonry 
in that State to effect the cutting off from fellowship therewith, several 
persons who were known to them as distinguished in Odd-Fellowship, 
without other charge against them than that of being connected with 
our Order. This iniquitous act, suicidal as it was in its conception and 
completion, provoked imitation on the part of the Order there. Di- 
rect communication between the Grand Sire, as such, and the authori- 
ties of the fraternity of Masons, could not by any possibility take place: 
but every effort has been used, deemed advisable, to bring the grievance 
before several of the most respectable Masonic Grand Lodges in the 
United States, by representing its enormity and fearful tendency to 
members of these bodies ; and, according to information obtained, 
wherever action has been taken, the course pursued by their G. Lodge 
in Louisiana has been disapproved. The force of public sentiment 
will in time rectify the errors committed ; in the mean while a duty 
remains to be performed by us, which is to require the Order in Lou- 
isiana to repeal unconditionally all retaliatory enactments. This done 
all blame will attach to the party persisting in its erroneous course. 

The appointment of D. D. Grand Sire is an office which well merits 
your special attention, from the growing importance of the duties ne- 
cessary to be performed by such agents at places remote from the seat 
of the Grand Lodge. It is suggested to provide by enactment for a 
more enlarged detailment of services to be rendered, the duration of 
the office, the periods when reports are to be punctually made, and an 
appropriate form of commission. Within the past year, it has been 
found necessary to enlarge the number of District Deputy Grand Sires, 
and much inconvenience was felt from the want of such assistance as 
more fully defined duties would have afforded. Every advantage may 
be expected to be realized from the adoption of a more methodical sys- 
tem, requiring prompt and efficient action and regular reports. Imme- 
diately in connection with this subject is another which merits your at- 
tention. The periods at which the terms of Lodges and Encampments 
commence and end, are as greatly diversified as the number of them 
could by possibility permit : to have specific periods for quarterly and 
semi-annual terms to begin uniformly throughout the direct jurisdic- 
tion of the Grand Lodge, would not only be of advantage in affording 
regular and definite information in relation to the condition of the Order 
at given times, diminishing the number of periods when the several 
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subordinates may be expected to report, and greatly facilitating the 
operations of D. D. Grand Sires in the performance of their duties, but 
would prepare the ground more perfectly for Grand Lodges and Grand 
Encampments when they may be required to assume control over them. 

The solicitude of the Grand Sire was awakened in the month of Oc- 
tober last by information communicated of gross carelessness, if not 
culpability on the part of one of the employees of the Grand Lodge. 
Immediate steps were taken for investigating the matter, by referring 
it to a commission consisting of competent brothers residing in the 
same locality with the implicated individual. It is gratifying to be en- 
abled to report that the investigation proved the imputation unfounded 
to any serious extent ; when the commission was consequently revok- 
ed. The subject of complaint together with the documents connected 
therewith afe submitted. 

A communication has been received from the G. Lodge of N. York 
containing a copy of one from Concorde, No. 43, of that jurisdiction, cen- 
suring in strong terms the translation made of the lectures to the five de- 
grees into the French language, and asking to be excused from using 
the same. — After consultation with brothers learned in that language 
whose opinions on the merits of said translation corresponded with 
that of Concorde Lodge, No. 43, the Grand Sire deemed it necessary 
to withhold payment to the brother who had performed the work until 
the Grand Lodge should have opportunity to pass upon the merits of 
the case. 

The reports of the Grand Secretary and Treasurer will apprize you 
of the receipts and disbursements for account of the Grand Lodge of 
the United States in the current year. The continued increase in the 
business transactions of these departments will admonish you of the pro- 
priety of introducing suitable improvements into the mode of managing 
the finances. System and accountability are required to be more rigor- 
ously enforced ; for it becomes more and more evident as the operations 
of the Order extend that each subject of account should be kept, as 
much as possible, separate and distinct. Books and Diplomas, as well 
as the Official Magazine and the Deputation funds, could form pro- 
per objects for separate accounts, while fees, dues, percentages and 
profits arising from other funds, dec. could constitute the general fund, 
temporary transfers being made from one to the other as occasion might 
require. 

The agent of the “ Official Magazine” will report to you direct on 
that department, by which you will be enabled to learn its state. The 
vast importance of this enterprize to the whole Order is such as to jus- 
tify the most enlightened legislation on the part of this Grand Lodge, 
and liberal support from brethren. The able manner in which it has 
been conducted during the nine months of its existence, and the favor 
it has received, fully warrants the opinion that its permanent establish- 
ment will be a powerful assistant for disseminating the true principles 
of our beloved Order. Although from the undue influence of adverse 
interests, or the want of active local agents, the subscriptions have in 
some sections fallen far below just expectation, yet in many other por- 
tions of the country, the liberal support it has received has surpassed 
our highest hopes ; but, as must be expected with every enterprize of 
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the kind at its beginning, the expenditures have much exceeded the re- 
ceipts on its account. The indebtedness thus apparent will necessarily 
continue until the end of the year, when the collections will hare been 
more generally made, and local agents have completed their returns. 

Having thus briefly alluded to the many important subjects embrac- 
ed under the “ general superintendence of the interests of the Order’* 
and “ the acts and doings” of the Grand Sire, permit him to express the 
hope that when so large a number of the Grand Lodges and Grand En- 
campments are represented in person by members of their respective 
bodies, that a renewed energy will be imparted to your proceedings 
and that the occasion of our assembling will hold a high place in the af- 
fections of our brethren. 

Fraternally your’s, 

JOHN A. KENNEDY, Grand Sire . 

Baltimore , September 19fA, 1842. 


ENGLISH MISSION. 

To John A. Kennedy, Esq. 

M. W. Grand Sire of the Grand Lodge of the United States , 

I. O. of 0. F. 

The undersigned, in obedience to the letter of instructions accompany- 
ing the commission which they had the honor of receiving from the M. 
W. Grand Sire, appointing them special deputies on behalf of the R. W. 
Grand Lodge of the United States to the “Manchester Unity of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd-Fellows” in the kingdom of Great Britain, beg 
leave most respectfully to present the following report : 

On the receipt of their credentials they proceeded with all convenient 
despatch to the city of Manchester, — the seat of government of the “In- 
dependent Order in Great Britain,” at which place they arrived on the 5th 
day of May, 1842. Letter A., accompanying this report constitutes the 
first official communication addressed to the authorities of the Order by 
the deputation from the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States. To 
this letter no response was made by the officer who was made the channel 
of communication with the Grand Master and Board of Directors. 

On the evening of the day of its date however, the undersigned had 
the pleasure of a visit from Grand Master Davis, D. G. M. Richmond and 
P. G. M. Mansfield, from whom they received an invitation to attend a 
regular monthly meeting of the Board of Directors to be held on the fol- 
lowing Monday. Availing ourselves of the opportunity thus afforded, we 
met the Board at the time indicated at their office, No. 8 Aytoun street, 
Manchester. An unusually large number of the Directors were present, 
the Grand Master presided and after the ordinary business had been de- 
spatched, the subject of the visitation of your Deputation was formally in- 
troduced to the Board by P. Grand Master James Mansfield, at whose in- 
stance and request the undersigned were invited to state the purport of 
their mission. 
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The letter of greeting from the Grand Sire on behalf of the R. W. Grand 
Lodge of the United States, the credentials of the Deputation and the pre-* 
sents of which they had the honor to be the bearers, were then formally 
delivered, accompanied with some remarks from each of the undersigned 
explanatory of the objects of their mission and expressive of a deep sense 
of the important interests involved in its success. The Grand Master on 
this occasion officially informed your Deputation that no power was vested 
in the Board of Directors to negotiate upon such a subject — that the 
whole matter must be referred to the “ Grand Annual Movable Commit- 
tee,” by whom alone the subject of our mission could be determined. — 
That body would assemble at Wigan, in the county of Lancashire, on the 
16th of May, on which occasion on behalf of the Board, and the Order in 
general, he invited the undersigned to be present to lay the matter of our 
visitation before that honorable body. 

It was suggested by the undersigned, that although the Board had not 
power fully to consummate an arrangement with the Grand Lodge of the 
United States, yet it was fully competent to digest preliminary consid- 
erations, so that the general principles for the basis of the adjustment of 
existing difficulties, might be presented for the prompt action of the 
Grand A. M. C.; a course rendered necessary in view of the limited 
time allotted to the session of that body. The Board however, declined 
further action upon the subject, and accordingly the undersigned repaired 
to Wigan on the 16th of May, where the Deputies from the different parts 
of the kingdom were assembled to the number of near four hundred. 
Here we were formally received and introduced to that large and respect- 
able body by a committee appointed for the purpose. Our reception was 
enthusiastic, with the honors of the Order — the officers and deputies up- 
standing and uncovered. For this distinguished token of respect extend- 
ed to the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States in the person of her 
Deputies the undersigned respectively returned her most unfeigned ac- 
knowledgments, and availed themselves of the opportunity to congratulate 
the Order at large, upon the happy omen which it seemed to presage of the 
success of their mission, and the establishment of Odd-Fellowship, as one 
and identical throughout the earth. In the remarks then submitted the un- 
dersigned expressed the anxious desire which prevailed in America, so to 
cement the Order in the two hemispheres ana through all the earth, that 
we could hand it down to posterity as an agent of universal benefaction to 
tnaiy They endeavored to impress the minds of the Deputies with the 
conviction that one uniform language was indispensable to the attainment 
of this end— changes which had been made in the language of the Order 
in Great Britain had estranged the brethren in the two jurisdictions, and 
that on a mission of love we had crossed the wide ocean to meet our dis r 
tint brothers and with them to agree upon one common and uniform system 
of work# We were attached to the ancient system and would prefer that to 
all others, yet if that were found impracticable, we were prepared to lay 
our preference down upon the altair of our devotion to the Order at large, 
and agree to any system that should give to every Odd-Fellow a language 
which could be understood in every land and gain his admission to the 
temples of the Order in eveiy clime. This work could not be accomplish- 
ed at once, but the reward of patience and perseverance would be the con- 
sciousness of having contributed to extend far and wide the countless bene* 
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factions of the Order, in the erection of an edifice which would remain 
for ages a blessing to the world. The Order was growing and prosper- 
ous in America, where a deep interest was felt m the success of our 
mission, as it had an important bearing upon the welfare of an institution 
deeply cherished in many warm and benevolent hearts. We asked the 
Grand A. M. C. therefore to meet us in the spirit of “Friendship, Love 
and Truth,” and unite in the great work proposed. 

The remarks of the undersigned were received with every demonstra- 
tion of satisfaction and approbation on the part of the assembly to whom 
they were addressed ; much of the day was spent in the pleasing cere- 
monies of introduction to the Deputies present, with whom we had many 
valuable and interesting conferences upon the general interests of the Or- 
der, and all of whom united in the ardent desire that our deliberations 
might result in the thorough and indissoluble union of the Order intheoAa? 
and new world. 

In the afternoon of the 17th the undersigned received from the officer* 
of the Grand A. M. C. letter (B.) containing the information that a sub- 
committee had been appointed to confer with us upon the subject of our 
mission, when we immediately entered upon the business of our appoint- 
ment. Considering the importance of the subjects entrusted to our nego- 
tiation the undersigned felt bound to insist upon conducting the discus- 
sion in a written and tangible form. For the entire detail of the subjects 
discussed and the manner of their discussion, together with the final re- 
sult, the Grand Sire is referred to the accompanying documents arranged 
consecutively in the Order in which they were transmitted and received* 
This correspondence without the aid of comment will furnish a full view of 
the progress and termination of the conference. It seems proper, however, 
that the undersigned should add some explanation of the strange and ex- 
traordinary legislation of the Grand A. M. C. in the premises. 

It will be seen that the most friendly and courteous relations subsisted 
between the sub-committee and the undersigned during the entire confer- 
ence, and that in no part of their intercourse whatever is there even a hint 
at the offensive resolution which terminated the negotiation. 

To the undersigned it is a matter of deep regret that the sub-committee 
appointed to confer with us upon the general measures for the adoption of 
the authorities of the Order in the two jurisdictions, should have pursued 
the extraordinary course of returning to the Grand A. M. C. with a report 
containing apian formed by themselves alone, in the provisions of which 
they were aware that we could not concur — but when in addition to this, 
another resolution was introduced and adopted in which the Grand A. M. 
C. placed itself no longer in the attitude of a friendly power treating with 
a coadjutor but assumed in the position of a dictator prescribing terms and 
threatening the Grand Lodge of the United States with the consequences 
of a refusal on her part to comply our regret is painfully enhanced, and 
the necessity of some explanation of the probable causes of a course so ex- 
traordinary is apparent and imperious. 

In what follows, the undersigned would be understood as giving utterance 
only to their own opinions, in which they individually fully concur — opin- 
ions drawn from the experience of their personal observation and fully 
sustained by the frank and friendly intercourse which their opportunities 
enabled them to hold with the members of the Order from every part of the 
jurisdiction of the Manchester Unity. 
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The government of the Order in Great Britain is constituted in the fol- 
lowing manner. The entire body of the Independent Order in the king- 
dom is known and distinguished by the title of ‘‘ The Manchester Unity, 
of the Independent Order of Odd-Fellows,” so called from its organization 
and concentration of power in the city of Manchester. 

“The Grand Annual Movable Committee,” heretofore consistingof de- 
puties from each lodge in compliance (now constituted of a representation 
from districts in the ratio of one for every thousand members) is the sover- 
eign depository of the power of the Order, not only in relation to the work, 
but also in reference to the entire detail of government, descending even 
to all the rules and regulations of subordinate lodges, and leaving with 
them the isolated power of making by-laws not inconsistent with tne en- 
actments of the Grand A. M. C. This body is constitutionally movable in 
its character and absolute in its powers. It assembles annually on Whit- 
sun-week, which is in England a period of universal holiday, at which 
time a Grand Master and Board of Directors are elected, all of whom must 
be residents of the city of Manchester. This Board exercises durin g the 
recess a supervisory jurisdiction over all the affairs of the Order; it usu- 
ally expounds the laws, responds to all applications for instruction or ad- 
vice, and heretofore was an integral part of a standing committee for the 
determination of all questions of grievance, subject to the final action of 
the Grand A. M. C. 

From this condensed view of the government of the Order in Great 
Britain it will be perceived, that the Grand Master and Board of Directors 
are possessed of very limited authority de jure , and that constitutionally , 
the Grand A. M. C. is the depository of all final and absolute power. — 
Thus the organization of the Order indicates in theory, a just distribution 
of its prerogatives, yet, it is evident even to the superficial observer of 
its practical operations, that the elements of all power are concentrated 
in the city of Manchester and controlled by the officers and Board of Direc- 
tors. 

The causes of this apparent anomaly may be found in the following 
facts: — The Grand A. 4 M. C. assembles once a year only; is compos- 
ed of a large and unwieldy mass of members, mostly of the working clas- 
ses, brought suddenly together from all parts of the kingdom, strangers 
to each other, without concert, unused to parliamentary proceedings 
and limited in time to a single week. To that body is presented a vast 
multiplicity of interesting topics, such as questions of local interest to 
the several districts from which the Deputies are sent, almost endless pro- 
positions for change, modification or amendment to the general laws, nu- 
merous and frequent appeals from the decisions of grievance committees 
affecting personal feelings and interests, the examination of the accounts 
and capital stock of the Board of Directors involving funds to the amount 
of some forty thousand pounds per annum, and in short all the ramifica- 
tions of the legislative, judicial and executive action of a constituency of 
some two hundred and fifty thousand men, scattered through England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales — all of which must be submitted to the joint 
action of a large body of four hundred men, honest and respectable no doubt, 
but limited to a single week in time to arrange, digest, examine, discuss, and 
determine this mass of business. Under these circumstances the Grand 
Sire will perceive, that the action of the Grand A. M. C. must from the 
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very necessity of the case be hasty and inconsiderate, and whatever may 
be the theory, the only practical result of their system must be to concen- 
trate all the active power of the Order in the hands of the few who are its 
representatives during the recess, who thus become its law-givers. That 
the exercise of the power thus from necessity thrown upon the Grand 
Master and Board of Directors has been wise and salutary, it is no part of 
the design of the undersigned to question. It is sufficient, in explanation 
of the causes which led to the result of their mission to state the obvious 
fact, that the true power which shapes and gives direction to all the legis- 
lative action of the Grand A. M. C. is at Manchester, in the Grand Master 
and Board of Directors. It was therefore, to a government thus constitut- 
ed that the undersigned were necessarily compelled to submit a profound- 
ly momentous question; a question from its very nature appealing to 
enlarged philanthrophy, to broad and capacious views, as tending to the 
prepetuity of an institution beloved in both hemispheres, and practically ad- 
dressing itself to the kindest sympathies of our English brethren in behalf 
of thousands of their countrymen whom chance or fortune is constantly 
throwing upon our shores. This great question was to be examined, de- 
liberated upon, and finally disposed of in the brief space of one week, by 
a large body of men deeply engaged at the same time in a thousand ques- 
tions of more immediate local and personal interest. That such a work 
was impossible the undersigned saw from the very commencement, and for 
this reason, they did not cease to urge at their first interview, upon the of- 
ficers and members of the Board at Manchester, the propriety of entering 
with us into the arrangement of preliminaries, in order that the subject might 
be presented to the Grand A. M. C. in a digested and systematized form. — 
But in this particular we were without success, and the whole subject was 
necessarily thrown upon the A. M. C. without arrangement or system. Jn 
perfect accordance with the same view of the subject, when the first indi- 
cation of a difference of opinion arose between this Deputation and the >ub- 
committee, the undersigned urged upon that committee the fact, that there 
was danger of hasty and inconsiderate action, and suggested the propriety 
of their clothing themselves with the requisite power from the A. M. C. to 
continue the negotiation during the recess and conduct the matter to a 
final and beneficial result, In this also we were unsuccessful and the re- 
sult was, that the sub-committee presented their report for the first action 
of the A. M. C. only on the last day of the session, when many of the 
Deputies had departed and a press of business remaining unfinished rend- 
ered a full and calm investigation of the important matters presented abso- 
lutely impossible, In such a state of affairs, those who are acquainted 
with the usual proceedings of deliberative assemblies so situated will not 
be surprised at the strange action of the Grand A. M. C. in this case, as it 
could be little else than the passive instrument of giving a legal sanction 
to whatever might be proposed by its leading men. In this way only can 
the undersigned account lor the passage through that body of the offensive 
resolution against which w r e felt bound firmly to protest and the author- 
ship of which the sub-committee entirely disavowed. 

The undersigned have before expressed the opinion that the real centre 
of power and source of legislative action in Great Britain, was to be found 
in the Grand Master and Board of Directors at Manchester; and they beg 
leave here to add, that the influence of that body was adverse to what they 
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considered to be a just and equitable arrangement between the two jurisdic- 
tions. Although this fact was not manifested in any open and decided 
acts of hostility , yet it became apparent to the undersigned at a very early 
period of their intercourse with the Order in Great Britain. In the various 
lodges we had the pleasure of visiting and addressing at their request the 
sentiments we uttered were responded to most heartily, and the prospect 
of a closer union with the Order in America was hailed with the most en- 
thusiastic demonstrations of delight. But in the Board of Directors it was 
far otherwise. Individually we were received by the members of that body 
with kindness and treated with courtesy, but officially , their intercourse was 
reserved and cautious, and apparently indicative of an absence of interest 
in the great work of our mission. 

It appeared to us extraordinary, while the Board might in the proper 
exercise of its powers, have adjusted with us the principles of an 
amicable arrangement, submitted it to the A. M. C. with their recom- 
mendation for its consideration, and thus secured its adoption with a 
good degree of certainty, that although time was ample, no argument 
of the undersigned could prevail in inducing them to engage in such a 
work, the ground being assumed by them that the Grand Master and 
Board did not possess a power so clearly inherent in all such bodies, 
and far greater than which they have not been reluctant to exercise 
in the suspension of the operation of a general law of the Order. 
The same indisposition to make an arrangement was manifest in the 
open defence on the part of the leading members of the Board, of 
the Isle of Man resolution in relation to the establishment of lodges 
in the United States, and the truth need not be disguised that this pro- 
posed violation of faith had been seriously agitated and was with some in- 
fluential members a decidedly favorite project. To the influence of the 
“power behind the throne” at Manchester and the circumstance, that the 
business was presented to the Grand A. M. C., at the last day of its ses- 
sion and passed upon in the hurry and confusion of a rapidly approaching 
adjournment, the undersigned attribute the extraordinary action of that res- 
pected body. That the brotherhood at large in England are desirous, 
and even anxiously solicitous to strengthen the ties that bind the Order 
in the two hemispheres we have the most positive evidence, of which 
the subject is susceptible, and there is little reason to suppose that the 
mass of the Deputies assembled at Wigan had any distinct perception 
of the fact, that the resolution upon which they were called to vote, look- 
ed directly to an infraction of chartered rights and the violation of faith 
plighted under the hand and seal of the Grand A. M. C. itself, and was 
a reiteration of a resolution against which the R. W. Grand Lodge of 
the United States had formally protested, as an indignity to that body. — 
W hether the originators of the offensive resolution were fully aware of 
its character it is not the province of the undersigned to decide. But 
upon their heads must be the responsibility of having placed the Grand 
A. M. C. in the attitude of openly avowing its intention to violate its 
faith, by an invasion of chartered rights, and of thus compelling the un- 
dersigned in decent self-respect to suspend all further communion with 
a party capable of such an act. Our only hope of future union rests in 
the presumption, that when the real state of the facts shall be made 
known to the Order at large, the sound hearts of the brethren w ill com- 
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pel the Grand A. M. G. at its next session to retrace its steps in this 
particular, and thus wipe away the stain which has been fixed upon the 
heretofore unsullied character of the Independent Order in Great Britain. 
Indulging this hope the undersigned beg leave to suggest to the Grand Sire, 
what we are assured bis well known benevolence of character would 
prompt — the propriety of forbearance in visiting the errors of the Order 
at home too severely upon the heads of the brethren who may be thrown 
upon our charity and protection. 

Before closing this report the undersigned beg leave to call the atten- 
tion of the Grand Sire to the following circular, issued from the office of 
the Board at Manchester to the Corresponding Secretary of the district, as 
indicative of the course of action which may be expected from that body. 

8, Aytoun street, Manchester, \ 
June 4th, 1842. ] 

Sir and Brother: — 

I am instructed by the Grand Master and Board of Directors, to 
inform you that a rupture has taken plgce between our American breth- 
ren and the Independent Order in England, as on reference to the A. M. 
C. reports, you will find that it is their intention to refuse to admit parties 
from England as subscribing members . Therefore no member who is going 
to America must draw either card or clearance, with the intention of being 
admitted there. The Directors have received full power and instructions 
from the last JI. M. C. to enable them to open lodges in the United States, 
should our American brethren still persist in refusing to admit our mem- 
bers. Therefore until further notice, members emigrating to America are 
particularly requested not to draw either card or clearance, until such times 
as proper arrangements for their admission can be made. 

Your’s respectfully, 

WILLIAM RATCLIFFE, C. S. 

The undersigned had correspondence with several members of the 
Board subsequent to the issue of this circular, yet no hint was given in re- 
lation to it, and in all probability they would have left England ignorant of 
its existence but for a mere accident which threw it into their hands. 

Now it is not a little remarkable that up to the date of our departure from 
England (June 14th) the report referred to had not been printed or circu- 
lated, and how those who received the circular were to compare it with a 
document yet in the hands of the printer does not clearly appear. In ordi- 
nary cases a procedure of this sort might induce a suspicion that there was 
something like an attempt to obtain a pre-judgment upon mere ex-parte evi- 
dence. Upon its extraordinaiy character the undersigned beg leave to offer 
a few remarks. It bears date June 4th, 1842, or about ten days subsequent 
to the adjournment ofthe Grand A. M. C., and refers to the report of that body 
as proof that a rupture had taken place between the Order in England and 
America. The gross misrepresentation made in the circular and its perfect 
inconsistency with the action of the A. M. C. are apparent to the most su- 
perficial observer. Those who read the correspondence of the under- 
signed, in which stands pre-eminent the proposal to admit members from 
England to our lodges on precisely the same terms as the members of our 
own jurisdiction are admitted , will smile when they read in this circular, the 
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grave assertion, that the American brethren “ refuse to admit parties from 
England as subscribing members ” — the moral sense which could prompt 
such departure from truth is calculated to excite no very pleasurable emo- 
tions. 

The report of the sub -committee adopted by the Grand A. M. C. leaves 
the whole matter dependent upon the action of the R. W. Grand Lodge of 
the United States and expresses a strong hope that the movements of that 
body will tend to promote a more perfect union; the resolution added to 
the report clothes the Grand Master and Board with power to establish 
lodges in America only on the condition that the authorities of the Order 
in America should not accede to certain demands, but ten days from this 
time, and ere the news could have reached a tythe of the distance to 
America, the Board at Manchester appears before its constituency in a 
circular affirming in advance that a rupture had already taken place, and 
that it was the intention of the American brethren to refuse to admit par- 
ties from England, &c.; affirming further, that they had received “ full 
power and instructions to enable them to open lodges in the United States,” 
and as evidence of the correctness of their pretentions refer to a report not 
yet printed. The sagacity of the Board in divining the “ intentions ” of 
the American brethren as opposed to their ofl reiterated propositions, can 
only be equalled by their extreme modesty in claiming the right to use 
power which was in point of fact in abeyance, only to be exercised in a con- 
tingency which mightnever take place. It is worthy of admiration also that 
this claim of authority proceeds from the same body whose fear of assum- 
ing powers not properly its own, was, three w*eeks previous, so great, 
that it would not entertain the question of preliminary action in the prem- 
ises ! With these remarks the whole matter is submitted to the Grand 
Sire with confidence that it will there meet a full and candid review and 
conduct to wise and judicious action. 

The undersigned deeply deplore the fact that their mission has been at- 
tended with these results, the more especially as among the many evil 
effects which will arise from a want of union between the branches of the 
Order in the two hemispheres, perhaps the greatest will be the helpless 
and pitiable condition in which brethren from England in distress will find 
themselves placed by the action of the rulers at home. The state of the 
times in England, and the scanty supply of the necessaries of life among 
the operatives there is constantly throwing thousands of them upon our 
shore — many, very many of whom are Odd-Fellows. To such of these as 
are fortunately in circumstances of comfort and prosperity, the authorities 
in England would refuse the counsels, warnings and friendly advice which 
their brethren in America would have taken pleasure in affording, and 
which are so grateful to strangers in a strange land — to such as may be 
the subjects of poverty and want they would deny those means of relief 
which the records of the Order will show that their American brethren 
have ever been ready abundantly to administer. 

It is true, they promise them protection by “arming” the Board of Di- 
rectors with power to open lodges in the United States, the only effect of 
which will be to place these poor strangers in direct collision with a large, 
well organized and popular society, thus making them the instruments of 
an attempt to carry out an unhallowed breach of faith and invasion of 
chartered rights on the part of the rulers in England. 
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Such a substitute for a cordial union with the Order in America, while it 
will excite a smile with us, as to its practicability and wonder that intelli- 
gent men should for a moment indulge the vain hope of planting an insti- 
tution under foreign jurisdiction, under a government like ours, and in op- 
position to a similar and powerful body already established under the char- 
ter of our laws, can at best hold out but poor hopes of meeting the neces- 
sities of the case, and will certainly tend greatly to retard the progress of 
the principles of our beloved Order. 

But this is not the most deplorable view of the case. Great as are the 
evils which must necessarily result from the action of the A. M. C. and the 
Board, yet the moral delinquency that can thus without a blush, avow its 
intention of violating faith sacredly pledged, and assuming authority once 
solemnly renounced by charter, bearing the signature of the Board, the seal 
of the Order, and displaying its sacred colors — is far more deplorable and 
will inflict a deeper stain upon the fair pages of the history of our belov- 
ed Order. 

By no one, we are persuaded, will the result of this mission be more 
lamented than the M. W. Grand Sire. It had his hopes, his devotion and 
all his enthusiasm in its favor. But great as must be his disappointment 
we cannot doubt that the course pursued by the undersigned will meet his 
hearty approbation. We went with clean hands and pure hearts on an 
errand of mercy and benevolence, — we held out the olive branch of 
peace until it withered in our hands; and when insult was added to injuiy, 
we reluctantly took the only course that appeared consistent with the dig- 
nity and honor of the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States which 
could not for a moment be compromitted. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

JAMES L. RIDGELY- 
I. D# WILLIAMSON. 


[A.] 

Manchester , May 5th , 1842# 

Dear Sir and Brothers 

The undersigned take leave to announce through you to the Grand 
Master and Board of Directors of the Manchester Unity of the Independ- 
ent Order of Odd-Fellows, their arrival in this city as a special Deputation 
from the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States of America, to confer 
Upon the practicability of rendering the Work of the Order uniform. — 
They will be happy to enter upon the duties of their appointment at an 
early moment, and would be pleased to learn with convenient despatch 
whether the power resides with the Board of Directors to enter upon the 
subject before the annual meeting of the Movable Committee on the 16th 
inst. 

With sentiments of profound respect, your Friends and Brothers, 
in F- L. and T. 

JAS. L. RIDGELY. 

I. D. WILLIAMSON. 

To Wm . Ratcliffe , Esq* Cor * Sec . of the /. 0. 0. F., Great Britain. 
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Grand Annual Movable Committee of the I. 0. of 0. F* 
Manchester Unity , Commercial Hall, Wigan, May, 17, 1842# 
To Jas. L. Ridgely, Esq. P. G. M. and 

I. D. Williamson, Esq. G. C. 

Gentlemen and Brothers : — 

We beff respectfully to inform you that the following persons have 
been appointed by the Grand Annual Movable Committee as a sub-com- 
mittee to confer with you upon the important subject of your mission to 
this country, on behalf of the Right Worthy Grand Lodge of the United 
States of America, viz: — 

Dep. Grand Master George Richmond# 

Past Grand Master John PeizeR. 

Past Prov. G. Master Edward Powell. 

Prov. Cor. Secretary John Longmore ShadwRll, and that they 
are now ready to receive your views, at such time and place as may suit 
your convenience. 

We are, on behalf of the deputies assembled, 

Your’s fraternally, 

E. H. DAVIS, G. Mi 
WM. RATCLIFFE, C. Si 

tc.] 

Eagle Hotel, Wigan , May Ylth, 1842. 

Brethren 1— - 

The deputation from the Right Worthy Grand Lodge of the United 
States, to the Annual Movable Committee of the Manchester Unity, have 
pleasure in being informed that you have been appointed a special com- 
mittee to confer with us in regard to the objects of our mission; we avail 
ourtelves of the earliest moment of time to state succinctly the propo- 
sition with which we are charged, and to invite your earnest attention to 
the means of securing the great and very desirable object we propose to 
accomplish ; — uniformity in the Work of the Independent Order of Odd* 
Fellows throughout the globe. The resolutions under which the under- 
signed are appointed, and in obedience to which we must of necessity act, 
were passed by the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States during its 
session in Sept. 1841, and are as follows : — • 

lt Resolved, That the difficulties existing in the Order by a want of uni- 
formity in the work is deeply deplored by this Grand Lodge.” 

“ Resolved, That so soon as sufficient funds can be procured to defray 
the expense, one or more members of the Order shall be appointed to visit 
England with instructions to confer with the Manchester Unity upon the 
subject of the difference in the Work of the Order, and to use their best en- 
deavors to procure a return to the ancient work.” 

You will perceive from the tenor of the above resolutions that the R. W. 
Grand Lodge of the United States traces the difficulties now unhappily ex- 
isting between the branches of the Order under the two jurisdictions to 
the wide difference in the work, as practised in the two hemispheres — a 
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difference so radical, that the language of the two parties cannot be mutu- 
ally understood. We need not here agitate the question of the causes 
wfiich have led to this difference. It is quite sufficient to know that it ac- 
tually exists to such a degree as seriously to embarrass and threaten to 
destroy all intercommunion between the parties concerned. Believing 
that a return to first principles in this matter would go far towards remov- 
ing all existing difficulties the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States 
has instructed its delegation as above noted, and in obedience to these spe- 
cific instructions the undersigned propose as the basis of an amicable 
adjustment of present evils the following arrangement. 

1. The Grand A. M. C. of the Manchester Unity and the R. W. Grand 
Lodge of the United States shall each adopt and practice throughout their 
entire jurisdiction the ancient Work of the Order. 

2. No change shall ever be made in the work so adopted by either party 
without the consent and concurrence of the other. 

The adoption of such a resolution on the part of the two bodies, would 
it is believed, at once make the I. 0. O. F. throughout the globe one and 
indissoluble, and put it in the power of every member of our vast fraterni- 
ty to speak a language that could be understood in every land, and thus 
secure to himself the benefits of the Order wherever his lot may be cash — 
May we hope that the committee with whom we have the honor to confer 
will present this proposition to the favorable regard of the Grand A. M. C* 
and ask its adoption by that honorable body. 

With sentiments of high consideration and regard, we are, 
Gentlemen, your’s in F. L. and T. 

JAS. L. RIDGELY, ) Special Deputies , Sfc. of 
I. D. WILLIAMSON, $ the G. L. of the U. S. 

To George Richmond, D. G.M. — JohnPeizer , P. G.M. — Edward Powell, P m 
Pro . G. M. — John Longmore Shadwelli Pro. C. S., Committee. 

[D.] 

Eagle Hotel, May 18 th, 1842 . 

Dear Sirs and Brothers: — 

In answer to your letter received this morning, we beg respectfully 
to state that we do not feel ourselves justified in carrying on the subject 
therein referred to and the business which we have been appointed to trans- 
act in the manner which you would wish, viz : formal epistolary corres- 
pondence. It is unusual with us, for a sub-committee appointed by the A. 
M. C. to make a report until the whole business on which they have been 
appointed is concluded. 

Respecting your question, we thought it was sufficiently understood 
yesterday, that it was utterly impossible for us to recommend to the A. 
M. C. the resolution of your R. W. G. Lodge respecting a return to the 
ancient Work of the Order, as we have every reason to believe, that what 
was the ancient work or first principles of the Order, it would (even sup- 
posing the system to be practicable) be impossible to arrive at, there not 
being, in our opinion, any person at present a member of the Independent 
Order in either hemisphere, who could furnish us with the original lan- 
guage ; and that being the case, we understood that the series of questions 
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submitted to us by you, were to be discussed, and our opinions thereon 
submitted to you, in order to form the basis of an amicable arrangement, by 
which the Order in the two hemispheres may be enabled to come to an ad- 
justment of the present existing difficulties. We are therefore quite pre- 
pared to enter into the subject in the spirit in which it was commenced, 
viz : — a personal conference , hoping our arrangements will have a tend- 
ency to advance the progress and principles of Odd-Fellowship through- 
out the universe. 

We remain, gentlemen, your’s in F. L. and T. 

GEORGE RICHMOND, D. G. M. ^ 

J. PEIZER, P. G. M. f Members of Sub - 

EDWARD POWELL, P. Pro. G. M. f Committee. 
JOHN L. SHADWELL, Pro. C. S. 

To Jas. L. Ridgely , P. G. M. — J. D. Williamson , G. C. 

[E.] 

Eagle Hotel , Wigan , May 18 th, 1842. 

Dear Sirs and Brethren : — 

Your note of this morning is before us, and cordially reciprocating 
the hope you express that our arrangements may have a tendency to pro- 
mote the principles and the progress of Odd-Fellowship throughout the 
universe, we hasten to respond to its interesting contents. It is a source 
of profound regret to us that you should not feel yourselves justified in con- 
ducting this important negotiation in the manner in which we had hoped 
it was heretofore fully understood that it should be carried on, to wit, by 
parole conferences , in which subjects should be discussed and opinions in- 
terchanged freely and frankly, to be afterwards embodied in epistolary 
forms, for the double purpose of obviating the possibility of future misap- 
prehension in the premises, and of preserving as a part of the history of 
this interesting crises in the Independent Order of Odd-Fellows, authentic 
and valuable records. Inasmuch as there exists no necessity for a report 
to the A. M. C. until the conference shall have been ended, we cannot 
perceive that you will be called upon in the slightest degree to depart from 
the usual custom of your government to which you refer. Reiterating the 
anxious desire which we have already so fully expressed to meet you on 
this interesting question in the spirit of brotherly love and candor, we are 
constrained to request you to yield the wish conveyed in your note of this 
morning to narrow the consideration of this important question to mere per- 
sonal conference, especially when such a course would be against the set- 
tled practice of all well organized societies whether political, moral or so- 
cial. W e beg to assure you that we are influenced by no captious or capri- 
cious motives in earnestly insisting that the future negotiation between us 
may be conducted in the form designated, and we trust that you will not 
hesitate on a review of the subject to permit the conference to progress in 
the manner in which it has commenced. 

Adhering therefore to the original plan of conducting this truly import- 
ant negotiation which has been entered upon, we take leave very affection- 
ately to submit to your consideration the accompanying paper (F) in re- 
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ply to jour’s of this morning, and expressive of our further views upon the 
subject. 

We have the honor, gentlemen and brothers, to remain 
Your’s in F. L. and T. 

JAS. L. RIDGELY, > Special Deputies t &rc. of 
I. D. WILLIAMSON, \ the G. L. of the U. S. 

To George Richmond, D. G . M. — J.Peizer , P. G. M. — Edward Powell , P. 
Pro. G. M. — John Longmore ghadwett, Pro . C. S. 

[*■] 

Eagle Hotel, Wigan , May 18 lh, 1842. 


Dear Sirs and Brothers 

The delegation from the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States 
regret that the committee of the Grand A. M. C. have seen proper to de- 
cline recommending to that honorable body a return to the ancient work of 
the Order. 

To us, it has appeared that the departures which have been made from 
first principles, have been the fruitful cause of difficulty between the two 
jurisdictions, and that these principles being well known to the Order in 
Great Britain and America formed the most ready and substantial basis 
upon which to establish that durability of structure and harmony of rela- 
tion between the parts of the great body, so desirable in itself, and so indis- 
pensable to the integrity and perpetuity of our beloved Order throughout 
the earth. And hence we had hoped that our brethren in Great Britain 
would have met us upon that common and consecrated ground. 

But the respected committee with whom we have the honor to confer 
have declined acceding to our wishes in this respect, and this delegation 
proceed to offer the following as the only remaining proposition for the 
basis of an arrangement which we are authorized to consummate and es- 
tablish, and beyond which all other negotiation on this subject must, in 
view of the limited powers of this committee, be merely preliminary and 
subject to final ratification by the proper authorities. 

1. The Order under the two jurisdictions shall adopt and practice the 
five degrees of Odd-Fellowship with their respective colors, S. T. P. W. 
and G.'s as agreed upon in the year 1826, in a joint conference between the 
acting G. Sire of the United States, and the authorities of the Independent 
Order in Great Britain, to wit : — The first or white degree, the second 
covenant or pink, the third or blue, the fourth, remembrance or green, and 
the fifth or scarlet. The lectures and charges to be left at the discretion 
of each body, or open for future negotiation ; it being also understood that 
the subject pf initiation is not embraced in this proposition but remains axx 
open question; 

2. No alteration in S. P. W. or G. shall at any time be made by either 
party without the concurrence of the other. 

This system is well known both in Great Britain and America, and while 
it could be adopted with little or no difficulty by both, would afford a me- 
dium of communication between the two jurisdictions fully adequate to 
oft tbe ends contemplated. We trust that when you shall make your fip^l 
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report to the Grand A. M. C. you will recommend the adoption of the 
above proposal. 

We have the honor to remain, brothers, 

Your’s in F. L. and T. 

JAS. L. RIDGELY, ) Special Deputies , Sfc. for 

I. D. WILLIAMSON, $ the G. L. of the U. S . 
To George Richmond, D. G.M. — John Peizer , P. G.M. — Edward Powell, 

P, Pro, G, M,-~John Longmore Shadwell, Pro. C. S. 

[G.] 

Eagle Hotel, May 18th, 1842. 

Dear Sirs and Brothers : — 

We beg to hand you a copy of the report (H) which it is our in- 
tention to submit to the Annual Movable Committee upon the subject of 
your mission to the Independent Order in this country. You will perceive 
from the contents that we have endeavored to meet your views in every 
possible way that, in our opinion, is best calculated to promote and forward 
the object we all have in view, viz : a reciprocity of kind feeling and right 
understanding between the two hemispheres. 

We remain, gentlemen, yours in F. L. and T. 

GEORGE RICHMOND, D. G. M. 

J. PEIZER, P. G. M. 

EDWARD POWELL, P. Pro. G. M. 

JOHN LONGMORE SHADWELL, Pro. C. S. 

To Jos. L. Ridgely, P. G. M.—I. D. Williamson, G. C. 

[H.] 

To the Deputies assembled in Grand Annual Movable Committee of the 

Independent Order of Odd-Fellows . — 

Manchester Unity, Wigan, May 19M, 1842. 

We the undersigned having been appointed a sub-committee to 
confer with the deputation from the Right Worthy Grand Lodge of the 
United States of America and Republic of Texas, beg leave most respect- 
fully to report as follows : — 

That after having had a personal conference with those gentlemen we 
found that their powers to treat with the Order in Great Britain were of a 
very limited character, extending no further than a request to return to the 
ancient language, without possessing any power to agree to any thing less. 

This we conceive to be utterly impossible, inasmuch as the language of 
the Order as used in the year 1826, was not the original language ; and 
that whilst such was in existence public opinion was so unequivocally ex- 
pressed against the Order, and prejudices existing to a very great extent, 
the institution was thereby unable to extend, except on a very limited 
scale, those philanthropic principles, now so generally known and appre- 
ciated, which are so desirable for the benefit of mankind in general. 

That since the re-organization of the institution to what we consider 
more enlightened views, the progress it has made fully satisfies us that 
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either the present system, or one made in accordance therewith, and satis- 
factory to all branches of the Independent Order wherever located, would 
be more desirable to carry out the views and objects to be attained. 

That in the old system there was one very objectionable part, viz : — the 
administration of oaths ; and this being at variance with the laws of Great 
Britain, the return to such a system would be a serious blow to the Order, 
inasmuch as it would render the lodges in this country liable to serious in- 
terruption from the magistracy and other official officers of the state, and 
might eventually lead to its entire dissolution. 

Afterwards we received from the deputation written communications 
which are as follows (see letters Nos. 2 and 3 B) you will perceive in 
these letters that two other points are submitted for the consideration of 
your sub-committee which, from the conditions we have thought necessary 
to annex previous to their final adoption, can only be considered as merely 
preliminary and subject to consideration and ratification by the Right 
Worthy Grand Lodge of the United States of America, &c., which will 
take place in September next. 

Your sub-committee being of opinion that if the negotiation was con- 
ducted in a formal and epistolary manner it would tend considerably to 
retard their labours, and feeling anxious that upon such an important and 
interesting subject all unnecessary formality should be laid aside, and the 
same be freely and openly discussed ; and being aware of the anxiety ex- 
pressed by the Grand Annual Movable Committee that our report should 
be laid before them as speedily as was consistent with its importance, we 
were therefore compelled most respectfully to decline conducting the ne- 
gotiation in the manner insisted upon. 

Having been informed in the course of our conference, that neither the 
deputation nor the Right Worthy Grand Lodge of the United States of 
America, &c., have power to interfere with the management of the subor- 
dinate lodges under their jurisdiction, so far as relates to the admission of 
members, and other financial measures, and as a number of legal memb- 
ers of the Order from Great Britain are now settled in the United States, 
who are prevented, from present existing difficulties, to reciprocate in and 
enjoy the benefit of the Order, we consider them entitled to our care and 
protection, and as a considerable time may possibly be required to com- 
plete the negotiation, we suggest the propriety of adopting some temporary 
plan to preserve to them their rights and privileges in the interim. 

Considering it also necessary to make arrangements on other subjects 
than those previously alluded to we beg most respectfully to submit for 
your adoption the following resolutions, viz : — 

1. That a uniformity in the language of the Order throughout the Uni- 
verse be adopted, embracing the five degrees as now practised in the U. 
States of America, viz : — 1st, the white degree; 2d, the covenant or pink 
degree ; 3d, the blue degree ; 4th, the remembrance, or green degree ; and 
5th, the scarlet degree ; as we consider that a uniformity of language is 
such a desirable object that it would confer everlasting benefit to the memb- 
ers of the Order wherever scattered, and if such a system embraced the 
signs, tokens, passwords, and grips of the degrees before mentioned, it 
would be a safe and sure means not only of detecting imposition, but of 
making the members of the institution known to each other in all climates, 
and we are also of opinion that such a system is the only practicable one 
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of placing the Order upon a firm and sound basis ; leaving the printed lan- 
guage to be afterwards agreed upon by the executive departments in Great 
Britain and the United States. 

2. That the officers of the Order and Board of Directors be invested 
with full powers to enter into arrangements with the Right Worthy Grand 
Lodge of the United States, &c., respecting the initiatory signs, in order 
that there may be one, and only one, universal language known and ac- 
knowledged by the Independent Order of Odd-Fellows throughout the 
Universe. 

3. That no alteration be made in the signs, tokens, passwords, and grips, 
of the five degrees, neither in the initiatory signs, without the consent of 
both parties. 

4. That the officers of the Order and Board of Directors be invested with 
full powers to enter into arrangements with the Right Worthy G. Lodge 
of the United States, &c., respecting a uniformity of cards granted to breth- 
ren of the Order about to emigrate to America; and in Order that any of 
our brethren visiting America, or who may be in the habit of passing to 
and fro, may be enabled to gain admission into the American Lodges, that 
a form of visiting ticket be adopted similar to those used and acknow- 
ledged in the United States. 

5. That the officers of the Order and Board of Directors be invested with 
full powers to enter into arrangements with the Right Worthy G. Lodge 
of the United States, &c., as to an interchange of publications issued by the 
Order in the two hemispheres. 

6. That the officers of the Order and Board of Directors shall transmit 
every three months to the Grand Corresponding Secretary of the United 
States, &c., for the time being, six copies of the magazine, report, and all 
other documents relative to the Order published by them during the pre- 
ceding quarter, and that the Right Worthy Grand Lodge of the United 
States, &c., be respectfully requested to enter into a similar arrangement 
with respect to the Order m Great Britain. 

7. That a settlement of the jurisdiction of territory be left to the negotia- 
tion of the authorized departments in the two hemispheres. 

8. That our American brethren do agree on their part, to admit the Eng- 
lish brethren who are in possession of legal cards to full membership into 
their lodges on payment of a sum not to exceed 10$ 6d of the money of 
Great Britain. 

9. That the officers of the Order and Board of Directors be empowered 
to adopt such a measure as may be considered advisable, in order to make 
a provision for those members of the Order who have emigrated from Great 
Britain, and are now settled in the United States, provided they are in 
possession of legal cards, in order to preserve unto them their rights and 
privileges, and that the officers of the Right Worthy Grand Lodge of the 
United States, &c., be most respectfully requested to render their assist- 
ance in completing such arrangement; and that it be distinctly understood 
that this arrangement is by no means intended as an encroachment on the 
authority of that body, but merely a provision for those members in pos- 
session of legal cards formerly belonging to lodges in Great Britain until 
negotiations are completed and ratified by the authorities in the two hem- 
ispheres, whereby they will be enabled to join lodges under the jurisdic- 
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tion of the Right Worthy Grand Lodge of the United States, &c. which of 
necessity will take a considerable period. 

In conclusion, your sub-committee have to regret that the termination of 
their labours have not had that satisfactory result they so earnestly desired 
and anticipated, but we conceive this does not arise from any want of a 
kind disposition on the part of the deputation, but from the meagre powers 
with which they are invested ; and we are satisfied it does not arise from a 
want of reciprocity of feeling on the part of the Order in Great Britain to- 
wards their brethren in the United States. 

Your sub-committee are fully alive to the necessity and importance of a 
right understanding existing between the two hemispheres, where that un- 
derstanding can be arrived at upon iust and honourable grounds, but they 
do conceive that our American brethren were asking from you what would 
be neither practicable nor proper for you to grant. 

It will be seen from the resolutions submitted for your adoption that your 
sub-committee have been desirous to meet the views of the Right Worthy 
Grand Lodge of the United States, &c., as far as they considered was con- 
sistent and proper with the respect which we conceive is due to the Man- 
chester Unity of the Independent Order of Odd-Fellows, and we sincerely 
hope, should you think proper to confirm those resolutions, that our Ameri- 
can brethren will reciprocate our feelings and sentiments, and meet us in 
the true spirit of the motto of our Order, Friendship, Love and Truth. 

With sentiments of the highest consideration and regard for the prosper- 
ity and promulgation of the principles of pure Odd-Fellowship wherever 
established, 

We are, gentlemen and brothers, 

Youris truly and sincerely, 

GEORGE RICHMOND, D. G. M. 

JOHN PEIZER, P. G. M. 

EDWARD POWELL, P. Pro. G. M. 

JOHN LONGMORE SHADWELL, Prov. C. S. 

[i-3 

Eagle Hotel , Wigan, May I9M, 1842. 
Dear Sirs and Brothers : — 

We take pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of yours of this 
date, with the accompanying document in the form of a report, to which 
we are referred as an answer to our’s of yesterday, and which we are in- 
formed it is your intention to present to the Grand A. M. C. now in ses- 
sion. Cherishing for the members of the sub-committee feelings of the 
most profound respect, and being deeply anxious to arrange preliminaries 
which would ensure in their adoption by the Grand A. M. C. the speedy 
and certain adjustment of all existing difficulties, we could not avoid re- 
gretting the announcement of your determination to decline treating with 
us in a regular and tangible form ; that regret is now painfully enhanc- 
ed by the evidence before us that you have found it necessary to take the 
very position which from the beginning we were earnestly solicitous to 
avoid, viz : that of returning to your high authority with a report to the 
provisions of which the Grand Lodge of the United States cannot by any 
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possibility accede. We are gratified, however, in being able to reciprocate 
all the liberal and friendly feelings manifested in your report, and trusting 
to that spirit which prompts them, we yet cherish the hope that the pre- 
sent obstacles in the way of a satisfactory arrangement, great as they ap- 
pear, are not absolutely insuperable. 

We have examified with care and absorbing interest the elaborate docu- 
ment before us, and are gratified in being able to say that its general prin- 
ciples and propositions meet our most hearty approbation, and in the event 
of their adoption by the Grand A. M. G., would no doubt, with a single 
exception be cheerfully ratified* It is our duty, however, to inform you 
that the exception to which we allude is of so grave and serious a charac- 
ter, that if insisted upon by the authorities of the Order in Great Britain 
must interpose an effectual barrier to all further negotiation upon the mo- 
mentous questions at issue, and result in the final and absolute divorce of 
the institution in the two hemispheres, a result most deeply to be deplor- 
ed, but from the very nature of your demand and the constitution of our 
legislative bodies absolutely unavoidable. The exception to which we re- 
fer is contained in your 8th resolution and stands in the position of a con - 
dUian on which the ratification of the compact must depend, as follows : 

8. “That our American brethren do agree on their part to admit the 
English brethren who are in possession of legal cards to full membership 
into their lodges, on payment of a sum not to exceed 10* 6d of the money 
of Great Britain.” 

Although the 9th resolution tvould indicate that the sub-domtiiittee did 
hot look to the immediate adoption of this rule on the part Of the' G. Lodge 
of the United States, but as a somewhat remote result to be effected by a 
change in the constitution of that body, yet candor compels us to state, that, 
for the present at least, there is little or riO ground of hope that such a 
change could be effected, especially if it were made the condition for the 
accomplishment of a purpose to which it is entirely foreign, to wit : uni- 
formity in the language of the Order. Constrained then, as we are, by 
an irresistible necessity to dissent from the resolution above noted, our 
sincere respect for the committee with whom it has been our pleasure to 
confer, impels us to place in their possession the grounds on which that dis- 
sent is founded. 

We are satisfied that a more close inspection and intimate knowledge of 
the real condition of the Order in America would convice our friends abroad 
that the obstacles which render our lodges difficult of access to English 
Odd-Fellows, are to be found in the unfortunate circumstance, that the 
language of the Order has been so changed in England, that the member 
from this jurisdiction cannot be understood by his trans-atlantic brethren; 
and not in the high prices of fees for deposite of card. This view of the 
matter is evident from the fact that oilr lodges have various rates of admis- 
sion fees, many of them very low, and in a vast majority of instances less 
than the silm fixed by yourselves, as the maximum price. To us there- 
fore, the resolution appears unnecessary and impolitic ; unnecessary, be- 
cause the establishment of a uniform work of the Order would open the 
doors of our lodges sufficiently wide to render them easy of access to all 
true and legitimate Odd-Fellows : impoliticy because its adoption even at 
the rate prescribed would on the whole enhance rather than diminish the 
59 
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price of admission and thus defeat the very object it proposed to accom- 
plish. 

But this is not the most objectionable feature in the case. Our lodges 
as regards dues, funds and benefits are differently situated. One lodge has 
a fund of five thousand dollars, and another not more than one hundred. — 
One pays the sick brother three, and another six dollars per week ; one 
gives a funeral benefit of fifty and another of four hundred dollars, and the 
prices of admission and rates of dues vary in the same proportion. We 
cannot avoid thinking, it would be unjust in any power to interfere and 
prescribe a fixed and uniform price at which the stranger shall become a 
participator in these various funds and a participant in these benefits; and this 
injustice is still more apparent, when it is proposed as in the present in- 
stance, to make a discrimination and concede to that stranger privileges 
not enjoyed or even asked by the members of the family at home. When 
we have adopted a uniform system of work, we have opened our doors 
alike to all — we have placed the Odd-Fellow from Great Britain precisely 
upon the same footing and given him all the privileges enjoyed by amember 
of our own jurisdiction, having a legal card bearing the impress of our own 
hand and seal. This we humbly conceive is all that justice or even the 
broad characters of our Order can require at our hands. Under such cir- 
cumstances, if the brethren from your jurisdiction are not pleased with 
our lodges as they find them constituted in this particular, they can avail 
themselves of the same privilege as our own members, procure a warrant 
from the proper authorities in America and establish lodges more in ac- 
cordance with their means and wishes, and none will question their right 
so to do. 

But there are objections still more grave and serious in their character 
than those already noted. The respected committee whom we have the 
honor of addressing, as we learn from the document before us, are fully 
aware of the important fact, that the Grand Lodge of the United States is a 
body of exceedingly limited jurisdiction, and that among the many func- 
tions it is denied the power of exerting under its present organization 
stands pre-eminent, the very one which they have found it necessaiy to 
make an indispensable condition to the adoption of a common language of 
the Order throughout the earth. It would appear therefore to the under- 
signed, that the condition embraced in the resolution in question which 
looks to the adoption of a uniform price for the admission of English breth- 
ren on the part of the Grand Lodge of the United States, as an indispensa- 
ble element in any compact which they would be willing to conclude must 
necessarily lead to one of two results — first, to terminate at once the entire 
negotiation on the subject of uniformity in the language of the Order, or 
secondly to place the Grand Lodge of the United States, in view of the ab- 
sence of power on her part to concur in such a condition in the position of 
asking from her subordinates the surrender of a delicate, sacred, and high- 
ly cherished prerogative, as the price of obtaining uniformity in the lan- 
guage of the Order — a result in which she has no interest whatever which 
is not common to the Manchester Unity as a coadjutor with her, in the ad- 
vancement of the great principles of Odd-Fellowship and their spread 
throughout the earth. We cannot believe that our respected brethren of 
the sub-committee intended that the grave condition insisted upon should 
produce either of these results. Their devotion to the principles of the Or- 
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der, so conspicuous* in their long official connexion with it in Great Britain 
— the spirit of brotherly love which has characterised all their intercourse 
with the undersigned and the momentous issues involved, all combine to 
forbid such an idea. Yet it will be obviously perceived, that such are the 
necessary and unavoidable effects of the position assumed, should it be sus- 
tained by the Grand A. M. C. 

Nor indeed, does it appear to the undersigned that the condition suggest- 
ed is legitimately in place in the consideration of the question before us. — 
Uniformity in the Work of the Order, is the great subject concerning 
which we came across the ocean to treat with our brethren of Great Britain. 
For the advancement of no sectional interests are we here, but for the pro- 
motion of great ends, equally important to all parties, and contemplating 
the perpetuity of an institution beloved in both jurisdictions, and alike en- 
deared to both by its practical capabilities of universal beneficence to man. 
With the question of uniformity in the language of the Order, surely the 
minor one of finance or local government can have no just affinity ; and al- 
though in the adjustment of antagonist interests between nations or indivi- 
duals, it may be deemed proper, to throw into the balance certain benefits 
to the one party, as an equivalent for supposed concessions made by the 
other, yet, we cannot conceive that such a course of procedure is necessa- 
ry or expedient between two institutions like the Grand Lodge of the U. 
States and the Manchester Unity, whose objects and interests are one and 
should be indissoluble. 

With the highest deference we must be allowed to venture the opinion, 
that the respected sub-committee have fallen into a great error in regarding 
the absorbing question now under discussion as one of immediate interest to 
either jurisdiction. The undersigned regard it as far more comprehen- 
sive and capacious in its character, having for its cardinal attribute the same- 
ness of Odd-Fellowship not only throughout the globe, but through the 
changes of all succeeding time. It does not appear to Have occurred to the 
sub-committee, that the question now before the Manchester Unity, as sub- 
mitted by the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States, contemplates the 
two bodies under ihext present organization , and that in its adjustment any 
conditions looking to a modification of the organic law of either would not 
only jeopard its final ratification, but tend directly to create excitement and 
agitation for and against its adoption in the primary depositories of the 
power necessary to be surrendered, which in an institution like ours should 
always be avoided. 

We beg once more to call the attention of our respected brethren to the 
circumstance, that the great question is that of “ uniformity in the Work of 
the Order .” Give us only one language, one speech, and we sincerely be- 
lieve that every difficulty in the way of a cordial and beneficial intercourse 
will be removed. The heads of the Order will thus be placed in constant 
and harmonious communion, the best possible position for arranging all 
the details of a more perfect union. And should it appear that our pecu- 
liar organization is such as to prevent a free and unrestrained intercourse, 
then will the Grand Lodge of the United States listen with a favorable 
ear to any propositions which the wisdom and experience of the Manches- 
ter Unity may suggest for an improvement of her organization. But at 
present that body presents herself before you in her own proper identity, 
and asks you to unite with her in giving to all, and especially to the 
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members of your body when strangers within her jurisdiction, a language 
which shall admit them without doubt or suspicion to her temples and to 
all the privileges and immunities enjoyed by her own most favored child- 
ren. And yet we are pained to know that our respected brothers of the 
sub-committee have placed the attainment of that high and holy object de- 
pendent upon a condition which they are fully aware that the R. W. Grand 
Lodge of the United States has no power to fulfil, to wit: the regulation of 
fees among the subordinate lodges under the jurisdiction of the several 
states. 

It will be perceived from the views expressed by the undersigned, that 
the removal of the condition reserved by the sub-committee, in the 8th re- 
solution accompanying their report is indispensable to a concurrence of 
opinion upon the interesting topic before us, and we venture therefore to 
indulge the hope that our brethren of the committee will not feel it to be 
their duty further to press its adoption. Should the sub-committee or the 
Grand A. M. C. assent to the proposed modification of the report, we beg 
to suggest, that in our opinion the ultimate consummation of the entire 
scheme would not only be rendered certain, but would also be very much 
hastened, by the appointment of a committee on your part to mature all 
the details of the system, and to confer with the Grand Lodge of the United 
States at its next session in the city of Baltimore in September next. 

Indeed the undersigned entertain great doubts whether it would be pos- 
sible to digest and fully ratify any compact which might be entered into 
upon so peculiar and momentous a subject, in any other manner than by 
personal consultation between parties duly authorized to act in the premia 
ses. 

In the anxious hope that your deliberations upon the views herein sub- 
mitted may lead to the gratification of our wishes, we remain, 

Gentlemen and brothers, 

Your’s in F. L. and T. 

JAS. L. RIDGELY, ) Special Deputies , Sec. of 
I. D. WILLIAMSON, j the G. L. of the U. S. 
To George Richmond , D. G . M., — John Peizer, P. G. M., — Edward Pcno- 
ell , P. Pro , — John Longmore Shadwell , Pro. C. S. 


[j.] 

Eagle Hotel , Wigan, May 20, 1842. 

Gentlemen and Btothers:— * 

We beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of your answer to our 
report, on a careful perusal of which we find that reference is again made 
to the manner adopted by us in conducting the important topic we have 
had under consideration. We are sorry that you should again recur to the 
subject, inasmuch as, if it had been either practicable or customary with 
us we should at once have complied with your request. 

We exceedingly regret that the eighth resolution, is considered by you 
such an insurmountable barrier to any final arrangement, but we are in 
hopes that when the subject comes to be laid properly before our Ameri- 
can brethren, that they will meet us in the same friendly spirit of conces- 
sion and brotherly love that we trust has characterized the whole of the 
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proceedings of the undersigned during this conference, and that our trans- 
atlantic brethren will ultimately adopt our views in the settlement of the 
differences at present existing between the two hemispheres. 

In conclusion, speaking generally of your answer to our report to the 
Grand Annual Movable Committee, we beg to answer you, that we have 
given the whole of your answer the most mature consideration, but see no 
ground advanced to induce us to comply with your request in rescinding 
the 8th resolution from our report, but will leave it to the decision of the 
General Committee. 

With the highest feelings of esteem and regard we remain, 

Gentlemen and brothers, 

Your's in F. L. & T. 

GEORGE RICHMOND, D. G. M. ^ 

JOHN PEIZER, P. G. M. f Members of 

EDWARD POWELL, P. Pro. G.M. f the Sub- Com. 
JOHN L. SHADWELL, Pro. C. S.J 

To James L . Ridgely , P. G, M. and I. D. Williamson , G. C. 

[K.] 

Eagle Hotel, Wigan, May 21, 1842. 

Dear Sirs and Brothers : 

We, the undersigned, beg most respectfully to present you with a 
copy of a resolution passed by the Grand Annual Movable Committee, 
after having laid our report (a copy of which we had the honor to present 
you with) officially before that body, and which is as follows, viz : 

“ That the report of the sub-committee on the American negotiation be 
adopted by this Grand Annual Movable Committee, and in the event of 
the Right Worthy Grand Lodge of the United States not acceding to the 
resolutions therein contained, that the officers of the Order, and Board of 
Directors be armed with full power to carry into effect the resolution rel- 
ative to the Order in America, as passed at the Isle of Man Grand Annu- 
al Movable Committee, and that the whole of the report, &c. be printed.'* 

You will perceive from the above resolution that the whole of the re- 
port, fit c. on the negotiation are to be printed, and as it may also be ne- 
cessary at some future period to prove your authority from the Right 
Worthy Grand Lodge of the United States, fitc. to treat with us upon the 
interesting subject we hope you will at once see the propriety of our re- 
taining possession of the credentials certifying your appointment. We 
are still not without hope that the Right Worthy Grand Lodge of the 
United States, and the brethren in America generally will see the justice 
of our demand and -accede to our suggestions. Thanking you kindly for 
the courteous demeanor exhibited on your part towards the undersigned 
on this important and interesting topic, and once more assuring you, of 
our esteem and respect and of the good feeling existing in Great Britain 
towards the brethren in the United States, we most respectfully conclude 
our negotiation by conveying to you the fervent and heartfelt prayers of 
the brethren of the Manchester Unity of the Independent Order of Odd- 
Fellows, that the Great and Omnipotent Spirit, under whose protection you 
have been safely conducted thus far on your present mission, will also 
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guard over and protect your return to your native soil, and to the bosoms of 
your families and friends from whom you have for a time voluntarily es- 
tranged yourselves on a pilgrimage in the cause of Odd-Fellowship. 

We are, gentlemen and brothers, 

Your’s in F. L. and T. 

GEORGE RICHMOND, D. G. M. 

JOHN PEIZER, P. G. M. 

EDWARD POWELL, P. Pro. G. M. 

JOHN LONGMORE SHADWELL, Pro. C. S. 

To Jos. L. Ridgely , P. G . M. — J. D. Williamson , G. C. 

[L.] 

Eagle Hotel , Wigan, May 21, 1842. 

Dear Sirs and Brothers : — 

Cordially reciprocating towards you personally the same feelings 
which you have expressed, and congratulating you upon the urbane, and 
gentlemanly spirit which has guided our deliberations upon the important 
question which has been the subject of our unremitting conference during 
the present week, we beg to thank you for the copy of the resolution adopt- 
ed by the Grand A. M. C. which at our request you have been kind enough 
to furnish. 

It is difficult for us to determine what could have induced that body to 
travel beyond your report in search of offensive matter to a party who bad 
approached it only in respectful and courteous terms. The present action 
of the Grand A. M. C. being the reiteration of an offensive resolution pass- 
ed at a former period, and against which the R. W. Grand Lodge of the 
United States has formally protested, can be regarded in no other light than 
an indignity offered to that body. As a matter of necessity, therefore, a 
decent self-respect on the part of the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United 
States, compels us to say, that all connexion between the two bodies will 
cease until the cause of offence be removed, in default of which we have to 
deplore a result which constitutes the Independent Order of Odd-Fellows 
in the two hemispheres separate and distinct communities. We are with 
the highest consideration and regard, 

Gentlemen and brothers, 

Your’s in F. L.and T. 

JAS. L. RIDGELY, > Special Deputies , #c. of 

I. D. WILLIAMSON, ] the G. L. of the U. S . 


Extracts from the Journal of Proceedings of the R. W . Grand Lodge of the 
United States, at its September session, 1842. 

Thursday, Sept. 23, 1842. 

Representative Hopkins from the committee on Foreign Mission sub- 
mitted the following report : — 
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To the Grand Lodge of the United States of America* 

THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN MISSION 

Respectfully Report , 

That in the performance of their duties, your committee have care- 
fully examined the report of the Grand Sire, of his acts and doings dur- 
ing the recess of the Grand Lodge, also, the report of brothers Ridge- 
ly and Williamson, deputies appointed by the Grand Sire, ^by virtue of a 
resolution of this Grand Lodge, passed at September session, 1841,) to 
visit England, and confer with the Annual Movable Committee of the 
Manchester Unity, of the L O. of O. F. on the subject of a uniform sys- 
tem of Work, together with the documents accompanying these reports, 
and are of opinion that the power and authority granted by the Grand 
Sire to the deputies by him appointed, was in conformity with, and in 
obedience to the resolution of this G. Lodge, passed at September session, 
1841. That in selecting for that mission, brothers Ridgely and Williamson, 
the G. Sire properly exercised the discretionary power granted to him and 
their appointment meets the approbation of vour Committee . The great im- 
portance of the matters to be the subject of discussion between the author- 
ities of the Order in the two hemispheres, affecting as it does the interest 
of all attached to the Order, and more particularly to brothers emigrating 
to or visiting a foreign country, required early action to be taken thereon. 
And as the Annual Movable Committee meet but once a year, a determi- 
nation of this subject could not be had till more than a year had elapsed 
unless the appointment of deputies took place early in the spring of 1842. 
Your committee are of opinion that the time selected by the Grand Sire 
for the appointment of the deputies was a judicious exercise of his discre- 
tion. They therefore offer the following resolution. 

Resolved , That the appointment of brothers Ridgely and Williamson, 
by the Grand Sire as deputies to the Annual Movable Committee of the 
Manchester Unity of the I. O. of 0. F. of England, to visit England and 
confer with the said body at the May session thereof, together with the 
power and authority granted to them, meets with the entire approbation 
of this Grand Lodge. 

Your committee beg leave further to report, that the deputies se- 
lected by the Grand Sire, proceeded to England and on their arrival 
entered upon the duties of their appointment, a detailed statement of 
their proceedings is contained in the report made by them to the Grand 
Sire, accompanied by a copy of the correspondence which took place 
between them and a committee of the Annual Movable Committee. 
Your committee have carefully examined that report and correspond- 
ence, and are of opinion that the deputies acting for this Grand Lodge 
have performed the duties of their appointment in a manner which mer- 
its the full approbation of this Grand Lodge. That although they have 
not been able to obtain the consent of the A. M. C. to a restoration of 
the Work of the Order in England to the state it was in in former times 
and have not therefore succeeded in the object of their mission, yet they 
have ably sustained the principles advocated by this Grand Lodge on the 
subject and in their interviews with the authorities of the Order in England 
have nobly sustained the dignity of this Grand Lodge, and of the Or- 
der as practiced in the United States of America, and deserve the thanks 
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of this Grand Lodge, for the manner they have conducted the negotia- 
tion. 

They have obtained and submitted in their report much information of 
the state of the Order in England, the knowledge of which is of great im- 
portance to the Order here— as the report of the deputies has been by the 
Grand Sire submitted to this Grand Lodge and will be printed for the use 
Of the members, your committee do not think it necessary for them to en- 
ter into the details thereof, but refer the same to the careful consideration 
of every member of this Grand Lodge. 

Your committee regret that the determination of the Annual Movable 
Committee as expressed in the resolutions adopted by them, on the report 
of their sub-committee is of such a character, as to prohibit the idea that 
a continuance of the former friendly intercourse can be expected, between 
the members of the Order in the two countries. By the final deter- 
mination of the Annual Movable Committee upon the subject of the 
mission it appears, that unless this Grand Lodge yield implicit obedience 
to what is required by the resolution of the Annual Movable Committee 
the connection between the Grand Lodge of the United States and that 
body shall cease, and that they will establish lodges to act under their 
authority in the United States. 

Your committee agree with the opinion expressed by the deputies in 
their report, that this Grand Lodge will not assent to the requisition of the 
Annual Movable Committee, and that it would be injurious to the Order 
as known and established in the United States to submit to the change in 
its organization required by the Annual Movable Committee, and as 
it appears by the resolution ot the Annual Movable Committee that un- 
less the Grand Lodge yield obedience to their requisition on this subject 
they will not consent to adopt a uniform Work for the Order, your com- 
mittee are of opinion that it is not consistent with the honor and dignity 
of the Grand Lodge to yield obedience to the requisition of the Annual 
Movable Committee, they therefore offer the following resolutions. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Grand Lodge be given to brothers 
Ridgely and Williamson for the able manner in which they have conduct* 
ted the negotiation with the Annual Movable Committee of England. 

Resolved , That until the Annual Movable Committee shall restore 
the Work of the Order to its ancient form as known and used in the Uni- 
ted States, or until the resolution passed at the Isle of Man Annual Mov- 
able Committee and reiterated at the Wigan Annual Movable Commit- 
tee proposing to establish lodges in America be rescinded, all intercourse 
shall cease between the two bodies. 

Resolved , That all Grand and Subordinate Lodges and Encampments 
working under a Charter from this Grand Lodge, be instructed by a 
Circular to be addressed to them by the Grand Corresponding Secretary, 
that they are hereafter required to refuse admission into their lodges, to all 
persons who claim admission, by virtue of a card granted by a lodge in 
connection with the Manchester Unity. 

H. HOPKINS, 

WM. W. MOORE, 

WM. S. STEWART. 

On motion of Rep Case of South Carolina the report was unanimously 
adopted, and the resolutions considered seriatim. 
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On motion of Rep. Guild of Massachusetts, the first Resolution was 
unanimously adopted. 

On motion of Rep. Thomas of Ohio, the second resolution was unani- 
mously adopted. 

On motion of Rep. Small of New York, the third resolution was unani- 
mously adopted. 

On motion of Rep. Bucher of Indiana, the fourth resolution was unani- 
mously adopted. 


REPORT 

OF THE GRAND CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

To the R. W* G, Lodge of the United States , /. O. O. f, 

In obedience to the resolution defining his duty, the undersigned 
begs leave very respectfully to submit his Annual Report. At the last 
session of the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States the several sub- 
jects of duty detailed in the following resolutions were enjoined upon 
the Corresponding Secretary. 

“Resolved, That the Grand Corresponding Secretary of this Grand Lodge, be request- 
ed to collect all the property of the Grand Lodge of the United Ltates now in possession 
of others, and retain the same in his own possession, until a depository may be provided, 
or as this Grand Lodge may direct ; also, that the Grand Corresponding Secretary be re- 
quested to prepare an inventory of the same, and report at the next stated meeting of 
the Grand Lodge of the United States.** 

“Resolved, That in regard to so much of the report of the Grand Corresponding Se- 
cretary as is referred to this Committee, relative to the property of the Grand Lodge of 
the United States, and Archives of the Order, that the Grana Lodge of the United States 
instruct her Grand Corresponding Secretary to request of the Grand Lodge of the State 
of Maryland, the erection of a suitable building on the lot in the rear of their Hall in 
North Gay st., Baltimore, as a depository, for all the property of this Grand Lodge ; and 
that the Grand Lodge of Murylana be offered a legal interest for the sum expended in 
its erection, for the use of the same.” 

“ Resolved, That the Grand Corresponding Secretary be and he is hereby authorised 
to rent a suitable room as a place of deposit for all the books, documents, and property 
of the Grand Lodge of the United States, and to transfer to said room the said property, 
after he shall have made an inventory thereof.” 

“ Resolved , That the Grand Corresponding Secretary, be and is hereby authorised to 
appoint suitable agencies in the several States and Territories where the Order is estab- 
lished, for the sale of the Diplomas at the fixed price of $2 each, and to allow said agents 
fifty cents for each copy of said Diploma sold; and the said agents are hereby directed 
not to sell to any brother, but those who have attained to the Scarlet Degree, and who 
shall produce a certificate from the Lodge to which they are attached, setting forth their 
rank and worthiness at the time of application.’* 

I have the honor to report, that early after the adjournment of the 
session of 1841, all the property of every description belonging to the 
Grand Lodge of the United States was carefully collected and submit 
ted to the examination of the Representatives of Maryland and Mis- 
souri, by whom it was enumerated and scheduled in detail— a copy of 
which is herewith presented. (Doc. A.) This property was transfer- 
red by the Corresponding Secretary to a suitable room, rented for that 
purpose under the authority of the resolution requiring the aame, and 
ia now in the proper custody of the G. Lodge of the United States. 
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In regard to so much of the above resolutions, which direct a nego- 
tiation with the Grand Lodge of Maryland for the erection of a suita- 
ble building in the rear of the hall belonging to that body in the city of 
Baltimore, as a depository for the valuable property of the Grand 
Lodge of the United States, the undersigned respectfully reports, that 
application was duly made to the Grand Lodge of Maryland at its Oc- 
tober session 1041, when the subject was referred to the consideration 
of a committee, whose report at an adjourned session, declining to im- 
prove that part of their property and recommending the erection of an 
addition to their hall on Gay street was adopted by that body. Believ- 
ing that the object and spirit of the resolution of the Grand Lodge of 
the United States might be as well attained by the erection of a fire- 
proof office and safe as a depository for her archives, in the new build- 
ing designed to be erected by the Grand Lodge of Maryland, the Cor- 
responding Secretary earnestly urged upon that body the propriety of 
so arranging her plan of building as to provide such an apartment for 
the use of the Grand Lodge of the United States, and it is with great 
pleasure that he informs the Representatives that a secure, suita- 
ble and convenient apartment with fire-proof vaults, wilt be put up 
by the Grand Lodge of Maryland for the use of this body, as an office 
for the Corresponding Secretary and depository of the archives of the 
Grand Lodge of the United States. No contract has been made for the 
tenancy of the sard apartment, but the undersigned regarding it as a 
matter of the highest importance that so eligible an office should be se- 
cured for the protection and preservation of the archives of the Order, 
ventured to express his conviction to the G. Lodge of Md* as an induce- 
ment for her assent to the measure, that a permanent lease would be 
taken of the premises by this body upon liberal terms. It is there- 
fore, respectfully recommended that an order be adopted authorizing 
the Corresponding Secretary to enter into a contract tor the said apart- 
ment for a period of not less than ten years, upon such terms as may 
be considered reasonable and just between the parties. 

Application has been made pursuant to the resolution of the 21 at 
September of the last session to P. G. Sire Wildey “for such docu- 
ments, connected with the early history of the Order as were in his pos- 
session 9 * — that brother has responded favorably to the request made in 
the resolution and will present the same to the Representatives at their 
present session* Herewith is submitted four volumes of the English 
Magazine received from him, two additional volumes of which have 
been bound during the past year by direction of the undersigned. 

In compliance with the resolution requiring the Corresponding Se- 
cretary “to pay over all monies received by him in the vacation for 
the tase of the Grand Lodge and to report the same — specifying the 
amount received, from whom received and for what object 99 — and in 
farther obedience to the resolution of the 23d September, 1841, on the 
same subject, the undersigned respectfully presents the following state- 
ment of his receipts during the past year — all of which have been paid 
over to the Grand Treasurer, vouchers far which are herewith sub- 
mitted* 
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STATES, LODGES OB ENCAMPMENTS. 


1*41. 

Sept. 25. 


“ 9 , 

" 23, 

Nov. 3, 
" 5, 


“ 19, 

•t 2 * 2 , 

Dec. 6,’ 


«• 10 , 

« 13, 

•« 23, 

" 29, 

1842. 

Jan. 11, 

" 21 , 

« 24, 

" 27, 

10 , 

•t 

March 5, 
•• 24, 


Aped 9, 


Jun« 11, 
July 6, 
“ 27, 

4, 

•• 13, 

“ 22 , 


Sept . 1, 


Neilson Encampment, Virginia, 

South Carolina Lodge, No. 1, 

John E. Chamberlain, 

Grand Lodge of Kentucky, 

Grand Lodge of Maryland, 

Virginia Encampment, Lynchburg, 

Grand Lodge of New York, 

Grand Encampment of New York, 

Louisiana Encampment, 

Florida Lodge, No. 1 

Weldon Lo<lge, No. 1, 

Wildey Encampment, Louisiana, 

Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania,. .- 

Alabama Lodge, No. 4 

Mobile Lodge, No. 2 

Mount Arrarat Encampment, Alabama,. 

Grand Lodge of Alabama, 

J. G. Treadwell, Agent, 

Far West Lodge, No. 1, Arkansas, 

Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, 

Grand Lodge of Maryland, 

Grand Lodge of Kentucky, 

do. do. do 

Massachusetts, No. 1 

Grand Lodge Mississippi, 

Palmetto Encampment, S. Carolina,.... 
Encampment, No. 2, Illinois, 


Oglethorpe Lodge, No. 1, Georgia,, 
Wildey Encampment, Mississippi,.. 


do. do. do 

Grand Lodge of Maryland 

Damascus Encampment, Vn.,. 

Cape Fear Lodge, Wilmington, S. Carolina,. . 

Salem Encampment, No. 10, Va 

Iowa Lodge, Wisconsin, 

Florida Lodge, 

Mobile Lodge, Alabama, 

Mount Arrarat Encampment, Alabama, 

Mobile Lodge 

Washington Lodge, N. Carolina, 

♦Thomas Stiingcrand F. Scnal, 

Far West Lodge, 

Virginia Encampment, No. 8,. 

Wildey Encampment, Mississippi, 

Florida Lodge, No. 1, 

Mount Arrarat Encampment, Alabama, 

Encampment, No. 1, Nashville, 

Oglethorpe Lod^e, No. 1, 

Iowa Lodge, Wisconsin, 

Grand Lodge of Tennessee, 

Glazier Encampment, Va., 

Salem Encampment, Va., 

Florida Lodge, No. 1, 

Grand Lodge of Kentucky, 

do. do. Alabama,..-. 

Grand Lodge of Louisiana 

Wildey Encampment, No. 1, Louisiana, 

Virginia Encampment, No. 8, Lynchburg, \ a. 
North Carolina, Grand Lodge Charter,. ..... 

Oglethorpe Lodge, No. 1, Savannah, Georgia. 

Grand Lodge of Illinois, 

Palmetto Encampment of S. Carolina 

Grand Lodge of do do 

do do do do 


WHAT PURPOSE. 

AMOUNT. 

10 per centum 

$ 20 00 

do. do....... 

27 67 

for Diplomas 

15 00 

quota for 1841 

20 00 

Hooks, 

8 00 

10 per centum 

Hooks iu full to date,. 

19 S9 

104 00 

do. do.... 

30 00 

10 per centum 

20 00 

do. do 

30 00 

do. do 

21 00 

do. do 

10 00 

Books and in foil,.. . 

44 00 

due to 17th quarter,. 

153 45 

due to l*2th quarter,. 

95 80 

due to May ‘28, 1841,. 

37 3 0 

Charter fee, 

30 00 

for Diplomas 

dues in arrears, 

27 74 

140 00 

Hooks, 

G 00 

Hooks, 

4 00 

Hooks,. — 

20 00 

for Diplomas,. 

30 00 

10 per centum, 

13 00 

annual quota, 

20 00 

Charter fee, 

30 00 

d ). do. 

30 00 

do. do. 

30 00 

10 per centum, 

20 35 

arrearages, 

30 46 

Hooks 

7 00 

Charter, 

30 00 

do 

30 00 

do..* 

30 00 

10 per centum 

12 00 

do. and sundries. .. . 

70 00 

dues * 

6 62 

do 

2 93 

do 

14 95 

Charter, 

30 00 

Covenant, 

6 00 

dues 

60 00 

do 

13 60 

do 

20 00 

do 

40 00 

do 

7 00 

Charter, 

30 00 

dues. 

45 00 

do, _ T 

12 00 

Books, 

20 00 

dues, 

35 16 

do 

19 00 

10 per centum,. . . . 

23 00 


20 00 

do ~ 

20 00 

quota 

20 00 


8 00 

do 

7 GO 

fee, 

30 00 

dues, 

30 00 


20 00 

dues,. 

21 60 

quota, 

20 00 

degree books, 

20 00 

.$1892 67 


•Paid into the Treasury in error and cannot be withdrawn except by resolution. 
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Great efforts were made during the past year to procure the settle- 
ment of accounts with the subordinates to this jurisdiction and to in- 
duce punctuality in remittances — The undersigned is gratified to report 
that his labour in this respect has been rewarded with much success — 
It will be seen that a very large increase has been made in the receipts 
into the Treasury far exceeding the revenue of any former year — of this 
amount he regrets however to say, that a considerable proportion will 
be unavailable in consequence of the depreciation of the funds in which 
the payments have been remitted. 

In connexion with the subject of the finances of the R. W. Grand 
Lodge of the United States, the Grand Corresponding Secretary was 
directed to execute the following resolutions of the last session. 

w Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary address a communication to each Grand 
Lodge and G. Encampment, working under the jurisdiction of the G. Lodge of the Unit- 
ed States, stating the importance of the object to be attained by a deputation to Eng- 
land, and asking a contribution of at least Ten Dollara from each Subordinate Lodge or 
Encampment undertheir jurisdiction, to be applied to defraying the expenses of one or 
more members to be appointed to visit England.” 

“ Ordered , That the report of the Select Committee just adopted, in relation to the 
proposed deputation to England, and the resolutions accompanying the same, be printed 
by the Corresponding Secretary in circular form, and be addressed by him to eacn Sub- 
ordinate to this jurisdiction, with an earnest request that it receive their favorable notice. 

The instructions contained in the resolutions were promptly complied 
with by the issue of circulars to every department throughout the ju- 
risdiction, and it is a source of great pleasure to the undersigned to re- 
port, that the appeal made by the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United 
States has been responded to with alacrity by the following Lodges 
and Encampments — the amount of whose respective subscriptions so 
far as they have been paid have been placed in the treasury, per vouch- 
ers herewith annexed, many additional subscriptions it is believed have 
been made of which no advice has as yet been transmitted, when re- 
ceived they will be added to the list— 
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LODGE OR ENCAMPMENT. 

WHERE HELD. 

STATE. 

AMOUNT. 

Merrimac Lodge, No. 7.... 

Jerusalem Encampment, No. 1 i 

Lowell 

Baltimore, 

Massachusetts,.. . 

jo 00 

Franklin Lodge, No. 2 



in pn 

’Columbia Lodge, No. 3 


do 

in no 

William Tell Lodge, No. 4 


... do 

10 00 

’Harmony Lodge, No. 6, 



in on 

Marion Lodge, "fro. 8 



in nn 

Miller Lodge, No. 18 

Easton 


10 00 

Potomac Lodge, No. 31 

Hagerstown, 

Philadelphia,. 


|n on 

La Fayette Encampment, No. 5 i 


in nn 

Tennessee Lodge, fro. 1 ............ . 

Nashville, T 


in nn 

Nashville Lodge, No. 2.. 


.... Ho * 

in nn 

Wildcy Encampment, 

Portsmouth, 


in nn 

Old Dominion Lodge, 



?n nn 

Getty’s Lodge, No~ 11 

New York City,... 

do I 

\ P «' Yop'lf 

on op 

Tompkins’ Lodge, No. 9 



Teutonia Lodge, fro. 14 

do 

.. do 

in nn 

Tehoseroron, No. 49 

Buffalo, 


in 00 

Covenant, No. 35, 

New York City,., 


in nn 

Chosen Friends’, No. 34 

Cumberland . . ' 


in nn 

Gilead Encampment, No. 6 

Hagerstown,.. . . 


a nn 

Adam Lodge, fro. 35 

Frederick, 

do 

in nn 

Wiidey Encampment, No. 1 

Natchez, 


T in nn 

Mississippi Lodge, No. 1 

Washington Lodge, No. 2 

do 

......do 

do 

. . 10 00 

Mariners* Lodge, fro. 23... 1 

New York City,. . . 
..... .do 

New York,.. . . . . 

10 00 

Hancock, No. 49 


in 00 

Meridian, No. 42 


..... .do 

in nn 

Greenwich, No. 40 

• • * • s *do« • # »t • ••• • 

..... .do. ....... 

in nn 

New York, No. 10 



in nn 

Marion, No. 34 



10 00 

Travellers* Rest, No. 1 

St. Louis, 

Miaannri 

in nn 

Wiidey, No. 2 ... 

.do 

.do 

10 00 

Germania, No. 3 


..... .do. • ...... 

10 00 

St. Louis, No. 5 


..... .do ........ 

io no 

Wiidey Encampment, No. 1 

do 

..... .do 

in no 

Louisiana, No. 2 

St. Franci9ville,... . 

T /UiiiSan* 

in nn 

Grand Lodge, Louisiana 

New Orleans,.. 

... .do. 

in no 

Union Lodge, No. 1 

***** • do MiMitii, 

. . . .do. ••• ..... 

in nn 

Feliciana, No. 2 

Bayou Sara, T . 

....do 

in nn 

Wiidey Lodge, No. 6 - 

Galena,. 

Illinois. 

10 00 

Alabama, No. 1 

Mobile, 

Alahama 

in nn 

Mobile, No. 2. 

• -...do 

do 

10 00 

Grand Encampment, New York 

New York City... . 
do 

New York,.., , , 

in nn 

Mosaic Encampment, No. 6 

do 


Empire Lodge, No. 64 

do. 

.do. ...... .| 

10 00 

Mount Hebron Encampment, No. 2. . . 


..... .do. . 

10 on 

Mechanics’ Lodge, No. 4 

Wilmington, 

DslawftrSj 

in nn 

Massachusetts Lodge, No. 1 

Florida Lodge, No. 1 

Boston, 

Jacksonville, 

Massachusetts,.. ., 

Florida 

10 00 
10 00 

Marion Lodge, No. 2. 

Charleston, tt 

South Carolina 

• • • s-s e lu w 
10 01) 

Howard Lodge, No. 3.. 


wvHUi vwuiiua,* . 

do 

do.. 

10 00 

Jefferson Lodge, No. 4 

. . . ..do 

io no 

Morning Star, No. 6 

Smyrna, 

HtflfloroM 

... ... 10 00 

Delaware, No. 1 

Wilmington, 

• • • ,dO. ••»•••••• 

10 00 




$676 00 


The resolution directing the manner of disposition of the Diploma 
has been executed as required. The following brethren have been du 
ly appointed agents of the Grand Lodge for Uie same, to whom have 
been transmitted the number of diplomas respectively annexed to their 
names below. Very limited reports of sales have as yet been return- 
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ed — it is anticipated, however, that daring the session returns will be gen- 
erally made, — a farther report in that event will be presented from this 
office. 


STATES. AGENTS. 

MO. DIPLOMAS 
DXUVEaED. 

Maryland, J. E. Chamberlain, 

30 

York,.... J. G. Treadwell, 

391 

Pennsylvania,.. N. B. Leidy, 

60 



Kentucky, G. N. Turner, 

18 

Virginia, C. M. Bain......... 

60 

South Carolina, J. Van Winkle,... 

75 

At Lar^e, W. P. Saunders 


Mississippi,.. . J. R. Stockman, 


804 


In virtue of the resolution of the 22d September, 1841, adopted for 
the purpose of preserving the correspondence of this office, a suitable 
copying press, copying book and writing trough was procured in the 
city of New York by brother T. Davids, late Grand Representative of 
that State, who kindly served the Grand Lodge in this particular. All 
the correspondence since the obtention of the said apparatus has been 
duly copied and is herewith submitted. (Doc. 6.) 

The above, comprising it is believed the several subjects of duty re- 
quired to be performed by the Corresponding Secretary in the recess, 
the undersigned will now proceed to detail such correspondence as has 
been had during the past year which is worthy of your consideration. 

ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 

In obedience to the order of the 22d September, 1841, requiring the 
Grand Corresponding Secretary to address a communication to the 
Annual Movable Committee of Great Britain on the subject of the dif- 
ference existing between us and endeavor to impress on that body the 
importance of adhering to the ancient language, rules and regulations of 
the Order — “and mildly but firmly protest against any attempt by that 
body to interfere with the Order in the United States” the undersigned 
has the honor to report, that the duty enjoined in the resolution was com- 
plied with, and herewith is presented for the consideration of the Repre- 
sentatives, a copy of the communication addressed to the A. M. C. of 
Great Britain on the subject referred to. 


I. O. O. F. 


OmcE Cor. & Rec. Scc'rt, R. W. 0. L. or the U. S. > 
Baltimore, January 27th, 1842. J 

THE R. W. O. LODGE OF THE V. STATES OF AMERICA, 

To the Grand Master, Deputy Grand Master, Board of Directors of the Manches- 
ter Unity , and Brethren of the Independent Order qf Odd- Fellows in England — 
Greeting: 

Well-beloved Brethren— 

The undersigned. Corresponding Secretary of the R. W. 6. Lodge of the United States, 
has the honor of presenting the sincere gratulations of that body to the brotherhood in 
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England at the prosperous condition of our beloved Order throughout that jurisdiction, 
ana to renew the assurances so often heretofore expressed, of her ready, earnest and ar- 
dent co-operation with the Manchester Unity, to extend the principles of Odd-Fellow- 
ship to every “ nook and corner” of the earth. 

During no period of the histoiy of the Order in America, has its condition been so pros- 
perous, or its prospects more brilliant than at the present time. Peace and h&rmony-^- 
“Fiiendship, Love and Truth” prevail in every quarter of our jurisdiction, and the march 
of Odd-Fellowship is still onward in strength, character and usefulness. Herewith you 
will receive the Journal of the Proceedings of the Grand Lodge of the United States, 
held in the city of Baltimore, on the 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25th days of September, 1841 
— from this document you will learn the interesting detail of the Order in each State of 
the Union — and will be enabled to institute a comparison of its present, with its former 
history and position in this country. While it is thas a source of profound satisfaction 
to the undersigned, to acquaint you with the healthful and prosperous condition of Odd- 
Fellowship in this hemisphere, he will not disguise the fact that the aspect of the present 
relations between the Manchester Unity, and the Grand Lodge of the United States, 
are by no means calculated to promote the interest of the Order in either jurisdiction. 
Those relations, inauspicious as they appear, are the result of misconception and misun- 
derstanding it is believed, and may now easily, in the opinion of the undersigned, be ad- 
justed, when if permitted to continue in their present inharmonious posture, they may 
tend to results of the deepest injury to Odd-Fellowship as a system, throughout the 
world, and become the source of evils, sadly to be deplored by all. The undersigned 
in the winter of 1841, addressed an official letter to the Grand Master and Board of Di- 
rectors of the Manchester Unity, the delivery of which was entrusted to brother Pooly, 
G. Marshal of the G. Lodge of New York, who mailed the same at Liverpool to the ad- 
dress of Grand Corresponding Secretary Ratcliffe at Manchester — to that letter no reply 
has been received— yet, the' minutes of proceedings of the Movable Committee which 
assembled at the isle of Man onthe 31st May, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5th days of June, 1841, 
furnish evidence that it had been dirty received and gave rise to proceedings in that body, 
which have been the subject of profound regret to your brethren in this iurisdietien. 
Those proceedings are to be found on page 8 of the Journal referred to, and are of the 
following tenor; 

“Resolved 11 , We perceive from the American Correspondence that brethren arriving 
ro that country labour under great disadvantages, and can seldom, if ever, avail them- 
selves of the benefits of Odd-Feliowship in American Lodges at at present constituted * 
We consider it advisable that the Board of Directors be empowered either to open Lodges , 
or to take such step* as may seem to them better calculated to carry out the principles of 
our institution.** 

“ Resolved , That the Grand Master and Board of Directors communicate to the next 
conference of the United States, that unless arrangements be made in America previ- 
ews to the next A. M. C., totreat members arriving from England in the true spirit of 
Odd-Fellowship, the Directors will be under the necessity of making such arrangements 
for the interest and comfort of the members of the independent Order now in America 
as may seem to them most proper.” 

In the discharge of mv official duty these proceedings were made the subject of a spe- 
cial communication to the Grand Lodge of the United States at its last session, and after 
mature deliberation upon the importance of the matter, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted by that body. 

Resolved , That the Grand Corresponding Secretary address a communication to the 
A. M.C. on the subject of the difference existing between us, and endeavor to impress 
on that body the importance of adhering to the ancient language, rules and regulation* 
of the Order— and mildly but firmly protest against any attempt to interfere with the Or- 
der in the United States.” 1 

In obedience to the instruction* of the resolution just cited, the undersigned begs leave, 
jn relation to so much of the resolution of the A. M. C. as proposes “ either to open 
Lodges in America , or to take such steps as may seem to them best calculated to carry out 
the principles of the institution to refer to the subjoined Charter of the Grand Lodge of 
the United States, the terms and language of which it is presumed will sufficiently ex- 
plain the relative position of the two bodies, and will demonstrate of itself without the 
aid of comment, the entire independence of the Grand Lodge of the United States in the 
business oi Odd-Fellowship in America. 

I. O. O. F. 

This Dispensation granted by consent of the Grand Master and past and present Offi- 
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cers from various Lodges connected with the Manchester Unity, assembled in Grand 
Committee. 

In consideration of the Charter formerly granted by the Duke of York Lodge, Preston, 
to certain Officers and Brothers of the Independent Order of Odd-Fellows in Baltimore, 
in the United States of America, We the undersigned respectively Officers of the Inde- 
pedent Older of Odd-Fellows in Great Britain, do ratify, grant and confirm such Char- 
ter, and also hereby grant, authorise and empower the Grand Sire, Deputy Grand Sire, 
Representatives and Proxies of the Grand Lodge of the United States of America to con- 
duct the business of Odd-Fellowship without the interference of any other country , so long 
as the same is administered according to the principles and purity of Odd-Fellowship. 
This Charter being granted as a free gift from the Grand Annual Movable Committee, 
in Manchester assembled on the 15th day of May in the year 1826. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto affixed our seals, displayed the colours of our 
Order, and subscribed our names the day and year above written. 


William Armit, G M. [seal.] 

Thomas Derbyshire, D.G.M. [seal.] 
Mark Wardle, P. G. & C S. [seal.] 
Beaumont Hodgson, Trea. [seal.] 

L. W. Smith, Pr. G. M. 
Moses Lee, Pr. P. G. M. 


John Taylor, Pr. P. D. G. M. [seal.] 
T. Abott, Pr. G. M. [seal.] 


Robert Naylor, Pr. G. M. [seal ] 
B. H. Redfkrn, Pr. D. G. M. [seal.] 
Thomas Armit, P. G. M. [seal.] 
John Duckworth, Pr.P. G. M. [seal.] 
[seal.] 

[seal.] 


It is needless for the undersigned to add more to this part of his instructions, than to 
reiterate the entire sovereignty of the Grand Lodge of the United States, in the concerns 
ofOdd-Fellowship in its own jurisdiction, and to assure our brethren in England that 
whilst that body has a most sincere and alfectionate uesire to co-onerate in the spirit of 
brotherly love with the Manchester Unity in spreading the principles of Odd-Fellowship 
throughout the earth, she can never at any hazard permit her exclusive legitimate au- 
thority in Odd-Fellowship in this country, to be in the slightest degree infringed. The 
language of the resolutions of the Isle of Man Movable Committee are calculated to 
give offence, but regarding it as rather inconsiderate, than designed, the Grand Lodge 
of the United States has contented itself at this time with the simple direction to the un- 
dersigned “to protest mildly but firmly in her behalf against any attempt by the Man- 
chester Unity to interfere with the Order in the United States.’’ It is due to the import- 
ance of the subject, that an inquiry should be made into the causes which led to the 
passage of these resolutions by the Movable Committee. It is said “ that brother's ar- 
riving in the United. States labour under great disadvantugc&j and can seldom if ever avail 
themselves of the benefits of Odd- Fellowship in American lodges as at present constituted .” 
If by the language of this resolution the idea is meant to be conveyed, that our English 
brethren who visit this country are unaided when destitute or necessitous, by American 
lodges, it is proper to disabuse our friends abroad of an opinion concerning the principles 
and practices of the Institution in America, as erroneous, as it is unjust None such 
are ever permitted to go unassisted, as the records of the Grand Lodge of the United 
States will amply testify; but if however it is designed to be intimated that American lodges 
do not receive into their lodge rooms as members, or visitors, individuals claiming to be 
Odd-Fellows, whether from England, or from any other quarter of the Earth, who are 
incapable of furnishing evidence of that fact, by the character of their work, we are 
bound to acknowledge the truth of the remark, and a consideration of circumstances 
which have produced this difficulty, will shew clearly, that our Brethren in England, 
have reproached us without justice, for results, which they have by a series of indepen- 
dent changes in the character of the Order, themselves successfully brought about. The 
Work of the Order as originally known was practiced in this jurisdiction with strict 
fidelity until the year 1826, when it became necessary in consequence of a change in the 
very first principle in England, that an effort should be made to produce uniformity in 
the Order — Thomas Wildey, then G. Sire of the United States, visited Manchester bv 
appointment for that express object. Whilst in England he was instructed in this change, 
and in the entire work; upon his return he submitted an official report to the Grand 
Lodge of the United States, and at his urgent solicitation it w as resolved by that body 
to conform to the change, not however, without the most earnest and continued remon- 
strance against the measure by the State of Pennsylvania, then the most influential 
jurisdiction in the Order in the l T nited States. The language of Odd-Fellowship was 
thus again made uniform, and has continued unchanged from that time in this country 
— and the lodges in America ** as now constituted" are precisely the same as they ever 
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have been. How then does it happen “ that English Brethren arriving in the United 
States , labour under great disadvantages, and can seldom, if ever, avail themselves of the 
benefits of Odd- Fellowship in American lodges as now constituted ?** The answer is at 
hand. They know not the ancient language of the Order, and speak a tongue unintel- 
ligible to this jurisdiction. Is it not therefore apparent that the failure on your part to 
consult the Order in the United States, and the exercise of independent authority to mould 
its features at pleasure in England have produced this much to be deplored result? It 
has been the anxious desire for many years of the Grand Lodge of the United States to 
preserve a regular, and full correspondence with the proper authority in the Board of 
Directors of England, in relation to the general concerns of the Order, and especially in 
reference to the momentous subject of tne work or language of Odd-Fellowship — this 
wish has been heightened, by circumstances which have brought to her knowledge the 
necessity which has compelled many lodges in America to distrust, if not to turn away 
members from your jurisdiction, in consequence of their inability to converse in the lan- 
guage of the Order as we received it from England, and as we now know it, and desire 
to preserve it. The great solicitude of the Grand Lodge of the United States on this 
subject, has from year to year impelled her, earnestly and affectionately to expostulate 
with the Manchester Unity upon the propriety, and justice of maintaining the original in- 
stitutes of the Order, and although she may have subjected herself to the imputation of 
importunity by the number and frequency of her appeals to the mother country, yet she 
has ever been iufluenced by a sincere desire to preserve unimpaired the work of Odd- 
Fellowship, and has not yet abandoned the hope of closing securely the doors of her lodge 
rooms against that spirit of change and innovation, which in its all pervading influence 
now-a-days is making fearful inroads upon the ancient teachings of the temple. Hith- 
erto her remonstrances if they have not been received with positive displeasure, certain- 
ly have produced no congenial response, and have awakened no interest indicative of a 
regard for the subject corresponding with the great importance, which has ever been at- 
tached to it in this country. It is true that in the “ official correspondence” of 1838 
with this department, the sentiment which we expressed “ that next to Religion Odd- 
Fellowship was the best institution which Providence had given to man for tne amelio- 
ration of his moral and social relations” is cordially reciprocated, * • * 

and assurance is added “Mat no definite action would ever be made without our knowledge'* 
— yet the most important changes in, and departures from, the ancient language have been 
made in vour jurisdiction, and propositions further materally to change the structure of 
Odd-Fellowship are now pending before the Order in England. We do not venture to 
deny, or doubt the authority of tne Manchester Unity in the premises, but having been 
educated in the principles and teachings of the ancient school, we venerate the early 
simplicity of the language of Odd-Fellowship, and earnestly but respectfully, once more 
invite your calm and dispassionate consideration of the subject. If the principles of the 
Order are W’orthy of preservation — if they are destined to be spread throughout the civ- 
ilized earth, wherever the enterprizing and daring sprit of Englishmen, and Americans 
may lead them, the language by which they are to be understood, and made practically 
operative should be one, consistent, identical — otherwise in the confusion of tongues the fate 
of the Order, in another quarter of a century, may be read in the history of the an cierd tower. 
It may be that in the strength and power of the Order under your jurisdiction, in the vol- 
ume of its details, and the scattered location of its subordinates, great difficulties may be 
found to lie in the way, of reproducing uniformity; but these obstacles although great, have 
not deterred us from again pressing the subject upon your attention, nor has the unwel- 
come reception of the repeated suggestions hitherto respectfully offered, forbid the hope, 
still ardently indulged by the Grand Lodge of the United States, that this important con- 
cern will cease to he of no regard to the Manchester Unity. If the protection due to 
the thousands of Odd-Fellows, whom necessity or inclination brings to our happy land 
in quest of employment and gain, now unexerted by reason of the confusion in the lan- 
guage of the Order, will not admonish the Manchester Unity of the error already com- 
mitted in the change which has been made, and of the necessity of a return to first prin- 
ciples, it may still he hoped, that the welfare of the institution itself, as essentially in- 
lerwoven with its identity wherever practiced, may not be longer disregarded. The 
Grand Lodge of the United States influenced alone by an anxious desire to preserve 
the most affectionate communion with the Manchester Unity, and regarding the wider 
difference in the work of the Order between the two jurisdictions so likely to flow from 
independent and distinct modifications of it from time to time without mutual consulta- 
tion and agreement, as certain, in the end to lead to entire estrangement in their rela- 
tions. at its last session gave to this subject its most serious consideration.— The under- 
61 
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signed has the honor herewith to submit “ official’* copies of the several resolutions adopt- 
ed by that body. 

R. W. G. Lodge or the United States, I. O. O. F. > 
September Session, 1841 . ) 

w Resolved , That the difficulties existing in the Order by a want of uniformity in 
the Woik, is deeply deplored by this Grand Lodge. 

“ Resolved , That so soon as sufficient funds can be procured to defray the expense, 
one or more members of the Order shall be appointed to visit England — with instructions 
to confer with the Manchester Unity, on the subject ©f the difference in the Work of 
the Order, and to use their best endeavours to procure a return to the ancient work. 

“Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary address a communication to each Grand 
Lodge and Grand Encampment working under the jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of the 
United States, stating the importance of the object to be attained by a deputation to Eng- 
land, and asking a contribution of at least ten dollars from each Subordinate Lodge or En- 
campment under their jurisdiction, to be applied to defraying the expenses of one or more 
members to be appointed to visit England authorized to use their best endeavours to obtain 
uniformity in the Work of the Order.” 

These proceedings furnish an earnest of the deep interest which is felt in this country 
for the prosperity and preservation of the institution of Odd-Fellowship, — the unanimity 
with which they were adopted may serve to shew, the all-pervading character of that 
interest throughout our whole jurisdiction. 

The Grand Lodge of the United States being exclusively a legislative body, exerting 
a general supervisory care and protection over the various State governments in Odd- 
Fellowship, possesses a very limited revenue — hence the necessity of (he appeal made 
to the working Lodges and Encampments, in the resolutions of that body to furnish the 
means for the proposed visitation to your jurisdiction. The uniform devotion to the gen- 
eral interests of the Order manifested by the lodges in the United States, leave no doubt 
of a ready, cordial and cheerful response on their part, to this application, and we indulge the 
hope that ere long a Deputation of your American brethren will visit you, to confer with 
the Manchester Unity upon this interesting subject. That you will meet them in a spirit 
of brotherly love and liberality, we cannot permit ourselves to doubt, and that their mis- 
sion may be crowned with success is the anxious wish of every American Odd-Fellow^ 

I am, very truly, your 

Brother, in F. L. & T. 

JAS. L. R1DGELY, 

C. S* 

It was the earnest desire of the undersigned in performing this im- 
portant duty to carry out the spirit of the resolution as embodied in 
the instruction, “to mildly but firmly protest against any attempt by the 
Manchester Unity to interfere with the Order in the United States’* — 
how far he has succeeded it is for you to determine, he entertains the hope 
that the effort he has made will meet the approbation of the Grand Lodge. 
This letter was forwarded by the Grand Sire through P. G. Master Alcock 
of N. York, who was especially charged with this and other official 
matters connected with the Order in England. It was delivered 
by him in person and it is a source of pleasure to state, that the com- 
munication was at that time favorably received, a large edition having 
been republished by the Board of Directors at Manchester and dissem- 
inated throughout their extensive jurisdiction. 

In consequence of the appointment of a special deputation to Eng- 
land upon the subject of our differences with our brethren of that coun- 
try in the Work of the Order, no further correspondence has been had 
during the year with this office. Herewith, however, is presented se- 
veral letters from Great Britain of an unofficial character, relating to 
the subject of our recent relations with that body and suggesting in- 
teresting matters for the consideration of the Grand Lodge of the Unit- 
ed States. The undersigned, speaking from a personal knowledge of 
the parties, cannot hesitate to commend them as among the most dis- 
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tinguished brethren of the Order in England, Scotland and Wales, their 
respective places of residence — and he therefore bespeaks for the sub- 
jects of which they write your most respectful consideration, confident 
as he is that much may be done for the promotion of the great interests 
of Odd-Fellowship throughout the globe, by a calm and dispassionate 
review of the counsels so earnestly pressed in the correspondence re- 
ferred to. (Doc. C.) 

Accompanying this report will be found all the documents and print- 
ed pamphlets received from England during the past year — among 
which will be found a highly interesting and affectionate letter from 
the Grand Master of the Order in England, transmitting a copy of the 
journal of the Grand Annual Movable Committee, which was held at 
Wigan on the 10th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th and 21st days of May, 1842, 
containing the proceedings of that body on the subject of the Ameri- 
can Mission. 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 

The undersigned herewith submits a condensed view of the condition 
of the Order at large as developed from the correspondence of the past 
year — ranging the States under this jurisdiction in the order of their 
geographical position. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Grand Lodge of this State has been regularly re-established dur- 
ing the past year by the Grand Sire, and the Order has re-entered up- 
on its career in that jurisdiction under the most flattering auspices. It 
is a source of profound pleasure to the Corresponding Secretary to re- 
port, that Odd-Fellowship is destined in that quarter to occupy a dis- 
tinguished rank among the benevolent Orders of the age. Several ex- 
tinct lodges have been re-created during the year and a very large access- 
ion has been made to the number ofour brethren, chosen from among the 
most steady, industrious and respectable classes of the community. A 
liberal subscription has been made by that State to the English Mis- 
sion and her annual report presented by her R. W. Grand Represent- 
ative, who appears in person, will be received with great gratification 
by the Grand Lodge of the United States. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Happily for Odd-Fellowship, it was upon its introduction into this 
State committed to proper hands — from the very moment of its incep- 
tion in Connecticut it has not halted in its onward progress. At the 
last session it was although but an infant member of the confederacy, 
represented by the distinguished brother who now presides as Grand 
Master of the State — It continues to enjoy a high degree of prosperity in 
all its departments. Valuable aid has been afforded to the pages of the 
“ Official Magazine*’ from this State. 

NEW YORK. 

This being the residence of the Grand Sire, the Corresponding Se- 
cretary has had but little correspondence with that jurisdiction — from 
personal observation, however, made in several parts of New York, the 
undersigned with pride and pleasure announces, that the empire of 
Odd-Fellowship is still onward in that splendid State. Peace and har- 
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mony prevails throughout its extended borders, and a spirit of untiring 
energy obtains throughout the fraternity to disseminate the blessings 
of our beloved Order to every corner of its jurisdiction. A large sub- 
scription has been made to the English Mission from New York, with 
that accustomed promptness which has ever characterized this consti- 
tuency, whenever an appeal has been made to its intelligence and lib- 
erality by this body. 

NEW JERSEY. 

The correspondence with this State during the recess has been limit- 
ed — enough, however, has transpired to afford the most gratifying evi- 
dence of the continued progress of Odd-Fellowship within its borders. 

Pennsylvania. 

The surrender of jurisdiction on the part of the Patriarchal Order in 
this State, which was accepted by the Grand Lodge at its last session, 
has been duly consummated by the delivery to that body of the new 
charter authorized in the manner especially directed by the resolution 
— this instrument was entrusted to the late Representative, P. G. N. 
B. Leidy of that State, with an injunction to receive in return the old 
charter, and to cause the same to be transmitted to this office. The Or- 
der in all its departments is believed to be eminently prosperous in 
Pennsylvania. 

DELAWARE. 

The undersigned had the gratification of visiting the lodges under 
this jurisdiction during the past year, and it affords him very great plea- 
sure to bear witness to the increasing improvement of the Order in this 
State. To P. G. Sire Glazier especially are we indebted for his inde- 
fatigable exertions to revive Odd-Fellowship in Delaware. The Eng- 
lish Mission has received the favorable consideration of the brethren 
of this State. 

MARYLAND. 

This being the seat of government of the Order no correspondence 
takes place with the Grand Lodge of the State. It may be gratifying, 
however, to our brethren throughout the Union to learn, that our be- 
loved Order continues to be appreciated and to prosper in this ancient 
jurisdiction. The State has responded liberally to the appeal made for 
patronage to the English Mission. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The reports from Columbia Encampment have been duly made to 
this office from the District of Columbia, and although no correspond- 
ence has been had with the Grand Secretary in relation to the con- 
cerns of the Order, the gratifying information has been presented from 
time to time by the distinguished Grand Representative of the District, 
that the Order is in all respects as they would desire it to be in that re- 
gion — commanding public confidence and enjoying a position of en- 
viable eminence in the community. 

VIRGINIA. 

I have great pleasure in presenting the most satisfactory report of 
the career of Odd-Fellowship in the State of Virginia. Reports have 
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been received from Jerusalem, Virginia, Glazier and Salem Encamp- 
ments only during the recess, and the undersigned, in view of the great 
irregularity on the part of the subordinate Encampments in this State 
in making their reports, begs leave thus publicly to commend as wor- 
thy of great eredit, the punctuality of these Encampments in reporting 
to this office. A Dispensation was issued for the opening of Damas- 
cus Encampment, No. 9, to be located at Smithfield, Isle of Wight 
County, Va. — also to Salem Encampment, No. 10, to be located at 
Hampton of the same State. The deputation to open the former was 
entrusted to P. G. M. George M. Bain and the latter to P. C. P. — E. C. 
Robinson, the returns of which have been duly made to the Grand Sire. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

During the vacation of the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States 
Odd-Fellowship has nowhere progressed with greater strength than in 
the state of North Carolina. Dispensations have been issued for the 
opening of Cape Fear Lodge, No. 2, located at Wilmington, North Ca- 
rolina, and Washington Lodge, No. 3, at Murfreesborough, in the same 
State. These lodges have been formally instituted under the most flat- 
tering auspices, by D. D. Grand Sire George M. Bain, to whom the 
Grand Lodge is under lasting obligations for his valuable services in 
promptly consenting at all times whenever called upon to promote the 
advancement of the Order in this particular. An application has been 
made and is herewith presented from the lodges in N. Carolina for 
admission into the confederacy at your present session; an event which, 
in view of the recent introduction of the Order in that State, will be 
truly gratifying to the Representatives of the States. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The correspondence with the Order in this State has been no less 
pleasurable to the undersigned during the past year than it was during 
the year 1841. — Nor has the enthusiasm and energy which prevailed 
among the brotherhood in the latter year abated one jot or tittle. — The 
career of our beloved Order is still onward in her jurisdiction and it 
seems destined to spread itself all over her fertile plains. The R. W. 
.Grand Lodge has been duly instituted during the recess by that ever 
to be commended labourer in the moral vineyard of Odd-Fellowship 
P. G. M. George M. Bain, and the administration of the affairs of the 
State have been committed to the hands of brethren who have, by their 
high individual worth and devotion to the principles of the Order, con- 
tributed largely to elevate its name and character in that community. 
All the lodges in the State have made their final report to this jurisdic- 
tion and a dispensation has been issued to Palmetto Encampment, No. 
1, at Charleston, which has been duly instituted and is now in success- 
ful work. The first annual report of the Grand Lodge has been made 
to this office, exhibiting the gratifying fact that the Order now numbers 
nearly eight hundred contributing members in this State, and the 
amount of the joint revenue of the lodges during the past year exceeds 
nine thousand dollars. When it is recollected that but two years 
have elapsed since Odd-Fellowship was first planted in South Carolina, 
these results speak volumes in commendation of the high moral influ- 
ence of our beloved Order — Palmetto Encampment has also made a 
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most brilliant report. The lodges in this State have contributed to 
the English Mission. 

GEORGIA. 

This State has been added to the jurisdiction of the R. W, Grand 
Lodge of the United States during the recess. — A dispensation was is- 
sued to Oglethorpe Lodge, No. 1, located at the city of Savannah in 
the State of Georgia, which was instituted by P. G. Albert Case of the 
city of Charleston, who was duly deputed for that purpose — his report 
of the prospects of Odd-Fellowship in that jurisdiction is in the high- 
est degree cheering. This lodge has made its report. 

ALABAMA. 

The lodges in this State having made a formal application for a Grand 
Lodge, a dispensation was issued for that purpose and D. D. Grand 
Sire C. J. B. Fisher and P. G. Page of New York were deputed to in- 
stitute the same, who have duly reported to the Grand Sire the per- 
formance of the duty assigned to them. The subordinate lodges have 
made their final report to this jurisdiction’and their accounts have been 
closed. Mount Arrarat Encampment, No. 1, of this State has also 
made its regular reports. In no part of our jurisdiction has greater ef- 
forts been made to preserve the purity of the principles of Odd-Fellow- 
ship than in Alabama — and the highest degree of prosperity, I am hap- 
py to report, has been the reward of their efforts in the cause of the 
Order. This State has encouraged the English Mission and made her 
Grand Annual Report in due season. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Wildey Encampment, No. 1, of this State has made its reports to 
this office, and the report of the Grand Lodge for 1841, too late for that 
session, has been since duly made. The undersigned regrets that in 
Mississippi he finds it difficult to maintain a regular official correspond- 
ence and consequently is unable to present a just view of the condi- 
tion of the Order in that State — he has the satisfaction to say, howev- 
er, that the Order is improving in that jurisdiction. The lodges and 
encampment of this State have promptly responded in aid of the Eng- 
lish Mission and remitted the amount to this office. 

LOUISIANA. 

Since your last session, when the condition of the Order in Louisi- 
ana was reported in unfavorable circumstances, more gratifying ac- 
counts have been received of its reanimation and successful struggle 
for preservation. The difficulties in which it was involved with a 
sister institution were referred to the Grand Sire with whom all cor- 
respondence on that subject has been had. To P. G. Mast. Mondelli 
much credit is due for his great exertions to revive the Order in New 
Orleans. The Grand Lodge, her subordinates and Louisiana Encamp- 
ment, have each subscribed to the English Mission fund. Herewith is 
submitted the Annual Report of the Grand Lodge of Louisiana and 
Wildey Encampment, No. 1, (revived during the past year,) accompa- 
nying which will be found an earnest appeal for the interposition of the 
R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States to defend the Order in that 
State from the continued persecutions of the Masonic Order — this sub- 
ject the undersigned again presses upon your respectful consideration. 
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FLORIDA. 

The quarterly reports of Florida Lodge, No. 1, located at Jackson- 
ville, East Florida, have been regularly made to this office — the lodge 
now numbers sixty contributing members and is in the most prosper- 
ous circumstances. It has subscribed and remitted $10 towards the 
English Mission. Herewith is submitted a resolution passed unani- 
mously by the lodge requiring your early consideration. 

ARKANSAS. 

Far West Lodge, the only one in this State, has made its regular re- 
ports during the past year and it is a source of pleasure to report that 
it is in a much more improved condition than it was in 1841. It con- 
tains sixty contributing members at this time, and the Work appears to 
be properly conducted in that jurisdiction. 

MISSOURI. 

The undersigned has been advised of the election of the Grand Re- 
presentative of this State and of his arrival at the seat of your sessions 
—this event of itself will furnish the most abundant evidence of the de- 
votion of our brethren of that distant jurisdiction to the interests of 
Odd-Fellowship. Much is due to P, G. M. Stewart, the distinguished 
Representative elect, for his continuous and valuable correspondence 
with this department and for his unremitted exertions in promoting the 
advancement of the Order in that State. All the lodges in Missouri 
have sustained the English Mission fund — The Order cfan boast no 
brighter link in the chain of our union than that of the Grand Lodge 
of Missouri. The Annual Report of the State has been made in due 
time. 

ILLINOIS. 

The instructions given by resolution of the last session for the re- 
moval of the Grand Lodge of this State have been complied with. — * 
Some difficulties have been encountered in carrying into effect your 
order on that subject, growing out of a refusal on the part of the form- 
er officers at Alton to surrender the charter and books — a peremptory 
order was issued from this office on that subject, when the charter, 
books and papers were surrendered and the Grand Lodge was duly 
reorganized at Springfield — a list of the Grand Officers is herewith 
presented. Since its removal to Springfield three new lodges have 
been created and its prospects of revival and prosperity in thart 
State are now beyond question. The correspondence on the whole 
subject of the removal of the Grand Lodge is herewith submitted. A 
dispensation has been issued to Lebanon Encampment, No. 2, at 
Springfield, Illinois. The annual report of the Grand Lodge has been 
made in due season and is herewith presented. 

INDIANA. 

The order of the last session authorizing the removal of the Grand 
Lodge of Indiana from New Albany to the city of Madison has been 
executed and the Grand Lodge now assembles at Madison. A prac- 
tice has prevailed in this State of holding sessions of the Grand Lodge 
at other places than the one designated in their charter— applica-* 
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tion has been made to this department as to the legality of the custom. 
The undersigned has informed the applicants of its impropriety and ir- 
regularity, unless simply for adjourned meetings. The correspond- 
ence upon this subject and other equally interesting topics are here- 
with submitted. No means are in the possession of the undersigned 
of furnishing information as to the real state of the Order in Indiana, 
or what influence the removal of the sessions of the Grand Lodge from 
New Albany to Madison has had upon its condition. The annual meet- 
ing of the Grand Lodge convened on the 15th August and the Annual 
Report will doubtless be received. 

OHIO. 

This continues to be among the most prosperous jurisdictions of the 
Order in the United States — it has ever been the pleasure of the 
Corresponding Secretary to maintain a regular epistolary intercourse 
with the Grand Officers and leading brothers of Ohio. The Annual 
Report has been made and being among the very few instances in 
which the law requiring such documents to be in the possession of the 
undersigned at least one month previous to the annual session, he feels 
it to be his duty thus to distinguish it. From this instrument it will 
appear that great pains are taken to furnish every information to this 
department of the entire details of their operations during the year — if 
a similar course were adopted in all the States, the Corresponding Se- 
cretary would be enabled to spread before the Order annually such an ab- 
stract of its general concerns as would be a true mirror of its real 
condition. 

KENTUCKY. 

The Annual Report of this State Grand Lodge not being made dur- 
ing your last session and no official correspondence having been had 
with the State during the year, induced fears at that time that Odd-Fel- 
lowship was not in its former good circumstances in that jurisdiction — 
I am happy to report that those fears were entirely groundless and that 
our beloved Order is in the most prosperous condition in that enlight- 
ened State. The Annual Report of the Grand Lodge was received 
immediately after your adjournment, the most satisfactory reason 
having been assigned for its delay. The Grand Secretary of that 
State has been among the most interesting correspondents of this ofiice, 
from whom I learn that the Order is spreading throughout every part 
of Kentucky. The Annual Report for 1842 has duly been made. 

TENNESSEE. 

The Grand Lodge of the United States has reason to congratulate 
herself upon the enviable condition which Odd-Fellowship occupies in 
Tennessee, especially when its comparative infancy in that region is 
regarded. Grand Master Kezer of this State has been unremitting in 
his efforts to disseminate the principles of Odd-Fellowship in his juris- 
diction ; from the elaborate communication made by him, accompa- 
nying the Annual Report of the Grand Lodge of Tennessee it will be 
seen that our Order is destined to as great a degree of popularity and 
regard in the West as it has ever enjoyed in the Eastern States. An 
application in strict conformity to the constitution and general laws 
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has been made for an encampment charter, accompanied with the sum 
of 830,; the usual dispensation was prepared and ready to be transmit- 
ted to the applicants, when a protest or remonstrance against granting 
the same was received from the Grand Master of the State, upon the 
ground that the application had not met the approbation of the lodges 
of the State. Herewith is submitted the application and remonstrance. 
(Doc. D.) This State has sustained the English Mission fund. 

WISCONSIN TERRITORY. 

The Report of Iowa Lodge, No. 1, of this Territory has been re- 
gularly made to this office. Herewith is submitted a petition from the 
lodge, praying a remission of dues for the past year, setting forth em- 
barrassments growing out of the erection of a hall for their place of 
meeting as the sole cause of this necessity. This request is earnestly 
commended to your favorable notice by D. D. Grand Sire John G. 
Potts, whose constant superintendance and devotion to the interests of 
«ur Order in his jurisdiction entitles him to your fullest confidence and 
regard. The general condition of the lodge has improved. I also pre- 
sent a petition from a number of brethren for a new lodge to be loca- 
ted at Burlington in this Territory. 

REPUBLIC OF TEXAS. 

The official return of the organization of the Grand Lodge of this 
Republic has been received during the past year from P. G. M. J. De 
Cordova, D. D. Grand Sire of that jurisdiction. Galveston Lodge has 
also reported finally, and represents its condition as entirely pros- 
perous. 

The printed proceedings of the last session were distributed within 
the time and in the quantities prescribed by law throughout all the 
States ; the undersigned is happy to say, that he has not received 
a single complaint of the failure of the same to reach their respective 
places of destination — the voluminous size of the journal and the great 
increase of the same in view of the vastly increased business of this de- 
partment, requires an extension of the time allowed the Corresponding 
Secretary to prepare the same for J the printer, — it is respectfully re- 
commended that the law in this particular be rescinded. Fifteen hun- 
dred copies of the journal of 1841 were printed, ninehundred of which 
were delivered to the Agent of the Covenant. 

The undersigned has the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the 
quarterly proceedings of the Grand Lodges of Maryland, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Virginia and Kentucky, and copies of the 
constitutions of the Grand Lodges of Connecticut, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Grand Encampment of Patriarchs of New York — also 
the by-laws of Virginia Encampmentof Virginia, and St. Louis Lodge 
of Missouri, all of which accompany this communication. 

Dispensations, conformably to law, under the direction of the Grand 
Sire have been issued from this office upon proper and constitutional 
application for the same — 

For Grand Lodge ' To the State of Alabama. 

For Encampments : 

To the State of South Carolina*— Palmetto, No. 1, Charleston* 

62 
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To the State of Illinois — Lebanon, No. 3, Springfield.. 

To the State of Virginia — Damascus, No. 9, Smithfield.. 

To the State of Virginia — Salem, No. 10, Hampton. 

For Working Lodges . 

To the State of Georgia— Oglethorpe, No. 1, Savannah. 

To the State of North Carolina — Cape Fear, No. 2, Wilmington. 

Ta the State of North Carolina — Washington, No. 3, Murfreesboro’. 


Charters have also been issued as directed at your last session, to 
the Grand Lodges of Massachusetts, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 
To Florida Lodge, No. 1, of Florida; Marion Lodge, No. 2, of 
South Carolina, and Weldon Lodge, No. 1, of North Carolina. To 
Encampments Nos. 1 and 2, Connecticut, and No. 8, Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia. The various petitions and official reports of the Deputations 
acting in the premises are herewith submitted, and it will be the duty of 
the Representatives to authorize charters to be issued in lieu of the 


dispensations under which the lodges and encampments created in the 
recess are now working. 

Agreeably to a request informally made of him by the Represents-, 
tives at the last session, the undersigned prepared an Act of Incorpo- 
ration for the Grand Lodgeof the United States and caused the same 
to be passed by the General Assembly of Maryland, a copy of which is 
herewith presented^ (Doc. E.) The advantages attained by the Act 
of Incorporation, if accepted at your present session, will be ta put the 
Grand Lodge in a position legally to enter into contracts, to enforce the 
performance of all contracts made with her and generally to be a par-, 
ty in law ; an object much to be desired in view of the great responsible 
lity of the trust committed to her Executive Officers, from none of 
whom has she hitherto been capable of receiving a legal bond. 

In obedience to the resolution of 24th September, 1841, I herewith 
present (Doc. F.) a particular account of the sales of the stock of the- 
K. W. Grand Lodge during the past year and of the balance remain- 
ing on hand. 

In concluding his report the undersigned cannot avoid felicitating 
the Grand Lodge upon the general prosperity which prevails through-* 
out the Order. The further dissemination of Odd-Fellowship in the 
United States continues from year to year, — it will be a source of 
great pleasure to the Representatives to be apprized that but four out 
of the twenty-six States of this Union now remain without the jurisdic- 
tion of the Grand Lodge of the United States, to wit: Main, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Michigan. Within the recollection and ex- 
perience of the undersigned Odd-Fellowship was an institution of very 
humble pretensions, limited in its operations to Maryland, Pennsylva- 
nia and the District of Columbia ; behold it now, covering nearly the 
whole country, destined under proper guidance and wholesome legisla- 
tion to perpetuate itself from generation to generation, distributing 
countless blessings among its votaries. 6 

Respectfully submitted, 

JAS. L. RIDGELY, G, C. 4* R* Scc'rv 
Office C. <$■ R. Sec'ry, I. 0. 0. F. * * 

Balt. Sept. 19, 1849. 
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We have been compelled to defer a mass of contributions for this num- 
ber, in obedience to an order from the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United 
States, to make room for valuable official communications made at the re- 
cent session of that distinguished body. The contents of the number, al- 
though documentary, will be found far more interesting than any miscel- 
laneous matter which we could have offered to the Order. — The Annual 
Message of the Grand Sire, the accompanying report of the Deputation 
to England and the action of the Grand Lodge of the United States on the 
subject, as embodied in the report of the respected committee to whom it 
was referred, will be perused with gratification by every Odd- Fellow in 
this jurisdiction.. The sentiments of the committee, we venture the opin- 
ion,, will be as universally approved and affirmed by the entire constitu- 
ency of the Order, as they were zealously and unanimously ratified by 
the Grand Lodge itself ; and at the hazard of exposing ourselves to the re- 
buke of the Board of Directors of the Manchester Unity, we have no he- 
sitation in declaring it to be our settled belief, that these sentiments will 
find a hearty response in the bosoms of thousands of our trans-atlantic 
brethren. 

The Report of the Grand Corresponding Secretary is also given, which 
will furnish much to gratify those who take an active interest in the grow- 
ing importance of the Order. In our next we are directed by the same 
high authority to publish the entire Journal of the Grand Lodge of the- 
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United States at its late session ; to do which we shall be compelled, 
as in the present instance, to enlarge the size of the number very con- 
siderably. It is no wish of ours to inflict this kind of reading upon our 
patrons, indeed we present it, against our views of propriety, in con- 
formity to orders received, to which we are required implicitly to defer. 
Many, very many of our readers will be gratified to receive the journal in 
this way, and to those who, like ourselves, prefer the legitimate miscel- 
lany of the official magazine we beg to say, that they may expect a rich 
gathering in the December number. 

O D 


The Odd-Fellows' Offering . — We have read this pretty little volume 
with much pleasure — as an original undertaking it merits, as well on ac- 
count of the spirit of enterprize which it evidences, as of its own elevated 
literary character to be encouraged and cherished by every Odd-Fellow 
throughout the country. For our own part, we have handed our copy over 
to our tl better half” who has pridefully placed it along side of the Annu- 
als for 1842 upon the centre- table in the parlour, where it shall be, as in 
all respects it deserves to be, the companion of the best of them during our 
day. 

It may be had of the Agents of the Publishers in the principal cities of 
the Union at the low price of $1..25 per copy. 
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THE COVENANT 

AND OFFICIAL MAGAZINE 

OF THE GRAND LODGE OF THE UNITED STATES* 


Vol. I. ' NOVEMBER, 1842. No, 11. 


PROCEEDINGS 

Of the R. W . Grand Lodge of the United States, L 0. 0. P., at its regu- 
lar .Annual Communication held at Odd-Fellows ’ Hall, North Gay street , 
City of Baltimore, on the 19 th, 20 th, 2 1st, 22 d and 23 d days of Septem- 
ber, 1842. 


The R. W. G. Lodge assembled this nineteenth day of September 1842, 
at Odd-Fellows’ Hall, City of Baltimore, being the Regular Annual Com- 
munication of this body. 

The roll being called the following officers wefe present 

P; G. M. John A. Kennedy, of New York, M. W. G. Sire. 

P. G. M. Horn R. Kneass, of Pennsylvania, R. IV. D; G. Sire. 

P. G. M. Andrew E. Warner, of Maryland, R. W. G. Treasurer. 

P. G. M« Jas. L. Ridgely, of Maryland, R. W. G. C. & R. Secretary. 

P. G. William Warren, of Maryland, R. W. G; Guardian. 

P. G* John E. Chamberlain, of Maryland, R. W. G. Messenger. 

The Grand Sire announced the appointment of G. M. Albert Case of S. 
Carolina as R. W. G. Chaplain, p. t. and P. G. Sec. William Curtis of 
Pennsylvania as R. W. G. Marshall, p . t. 

The G. Secretary presented the various certificates of election of the 
Representatives elect, from which it appearing that a constitutional quorum 
was present, the M. W. G. Sire directed the R. W. G. Chaplain to ad J 
dress the Throne of Grace in prayer, when the D. G. Sire proclaimed the 
opening of the Grand Lodge for the transaction of all business which might 
be constitutionally brought before it, according to ancient form. 

Upon the call of the States the following Representatives answered, 
were examined by the D. G. Sire and admitted to their seats. 

P. G. M. Richard Marley, Representative of Maryland. 

P. G. Albert Guild, Representative of Massachusetts^ 

P. G. M. Wilson Small, > M 

P.G. James Jordan, New York - 
83 
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P. D. G. S. W. W. Moore, District of Columbia. 

P. G. M. Samuel Lucas, Proxy, Louisiana. 

P. G. M. Charles Thomas, Ohio. 

P. G. N. B. Leidy, Proxy, Delaware. 

P. G. Richard Brandt, New Jersey. 

P. G. William A. Tyler, Proxy, Kentucky. 

P. G. M. William S. Stewart, Missouri. 

P. G. M. Christian Bucher, Indiana. 

P. G. Jacob Hull, Jr. \ y- • • 

P. G. William M. English, ) ° l 

P. G. Robinson S. Hinman, Connecticut. 

G. M. Albert Case, South Carolina. 

P. G. S. T. Wildey, Proxy, Mississippi. 

P. G. M. James L. Ridgely, Proxy, Alabama. 

P. G. M. Robert Neilson, Rep. of G. Enc. of Maryland. 

P. G. M. Charles McGowan, do. of New York. 

The M. W. Grand Sire announced Representatives Neilson of Mary- 
land, Brandt of New Jersey, and Guild of Massachusetts, as the Commit- 
tee on Elections. 

On motion the credentials of the Representatives elect were referred 
to the Committee on Elections. 


Rep. Leidy of Delaware, presented a paper being in the nature of a re- 
monstrance from the Grand Lodge of Delaware, against the right of Repre- 
sentatives elect from Grand Encampments to a seat in the Grand Lodge of 
the United States, which was read, and on motion referred to the Commit- 
tee on Elections. 


On motion of Rep. Hinman of Connecticut, the resolution to refer the 
remonstrance from the Grand Lodge of Delaware to the Committee on 
Elections was reconsidered, when the paper was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Rep. Neilson of Maryland, from the Committee on Elections submitted 
the following report. 

To the R. W. G. Lodge of the United States , /. 0. 0. F. 

The committee appointed to examine the Credentials of the Represen- 
tatives from Grand Lodges and G. Encampments to the Grand Lodge of 
the United States, have attended to their duty, and beg leave to report the 
following brethren as duly entitled to their seats at the present communica- 
tion. 

P. G. M. Richard Marley, > Marvland 

D. D. G. M. George W. Sherwood, ] lua O lana - 
P. G. Albert Guild, Massachusetts. 

P. G. M. Wilson Small, > N Y , 

P. G. James Jordon, $ ^ ew IorK ' 

P. G. M. Jacob Hubelie, ) 

P. G. M. John W. Stokes, \ Penns ^ lvania - 

P. D. G. S. William W. Moore, District of Columbia* 

P. G. M. Samuel Lucas, Louisiana. 
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G. M. Charles Thomas, Ohio. 

P. G. N. B. Leidy, Proxy, Delaware. 

P. G. Richard Brandt, New Jersey. 

P. G. William A. Tyler, Proxy, Kentucky. 

P. G. M. William S. Stewart, Missouri. 

P. G. M. Christian Bucher, Indiana. 

P. G. Jacob Hull, Jr. > v . . . 

P. G. William M. English, \ Vir S ima - 

P. G. Robinson S. Hinman, Connecticut. 

G. M. Albert Case, South Carolina. 

P. G. S. Thomas Wildey, Proxy, Mississippi. 

P. G. M. James L. Ridgely, Proxy, Alabama. 

P. G. P. Robert Neilson, Grand Encampment, Maryland. 

P. G. P. Charles McGowan, New York. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

ROBERT NEILSON, 
RICHARD BRANDT, 
ALBERT GUILD. 

Rep. Moore of District of Columbia, moved that so much of the report of 
the Committee on Elections as related to the election of Representatives 
and Proxies from State Grand Lodges be accepted. 

Rep. McGowan of New York, moved to amend by adding the words 
and “ Grand Encampments ,” after the words “ Grand Lodges .” 

P. G. Sire Glazier offered the following resolution as a substitute for the 
whole, which was rejected. 

Resolved , That the Grand Lodge proceed to consider the right of the 
Representatives elect, to seats in this body in the order in which they are 
reported upon by the Committee on Elections. 

The question being then taken upon the amendment offered by Rep. 
McGowen of New York, it was resolved in the affirmative. 

The question recurring upon the resolution of the Rep. of District of 
Columbia as amended, it was determined in the affirmative. 

On motion the Grand Lodge adjourned until 4 o’clock, P. M. 


Monday Afternoon, Sept. 19 tk, 1842. ) 

4 o’clock . ) 

The R. W. Grand Lodge assembled pursuant to adjournment. Present 
the same Officers and Representatives as of the morning session. 

The journal of proceedings of the morning session were read and ap- 
proved. 

The Grand Secretary presented the credentials of Rep. Andrew C. 
Hewitt from the Gj-and Encampment of Pennsylvania, which w r ere referred 
to the Committee on Elections. 

Rep. Neilson from the Committee on Elections reported favorably upon 
the credentials of Rep. Hewitt of Pennsylvania, who appeared, qualified and 
took his seat. 
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The M. W. 6. Sire announced the appointment of the following com- 
mittees. 


State op the Order. 


Representatives — Moore, District of Columbia, Ridgely of Alabama, 
Hubelie of Pennsylvania. 

On Petitions. 

Representatives — Small of New York, Leidy of Delaware, Thomas of 
Ohio. 

On Returns. 

Representatives — Marley of Maryland, English of Virginia, Bucher of 
Indiana. 

The M. W. Grand Sire presented the following, being his Annual Re- 
port, which was read and ordered to lie on the table. 


[ Seepage 433, October number,'] 


On motion of Rep. Case of South Carolina, it was 
Resolved , That 250 extra copies of the Report of the Grand Sire be print- 
ed for the use of the Representatives. 

The R. W. G. Cor. Secretary presented the following, being his Annual 
Report, which was re$d and ordered to lie on the table. 


[See page 473, October number .] 

On motion of Rep. Moore of District of Columbia, it was 

Resolved , That 250 extra copies of the Report of the Grand Correspond* 
ing Secretary be printed for the use of the Representatives. 

On motion of P. G. Sire Glazier, the Grand Lodge proceeded to consider 
the Annual Reports of the M. W. Grand Sire and R. W. Grand Corres- 
ponding Secretary, when on his further motion it was ordered, that they be 
referred to a select committee for the purpose of alloting the various sub- 
jects therein referred to, to appropriate committees. 

The chaij: announced Rep. McGow'an, Moore and Hinman as the com- 
mittee. 

Rep. Leidy of Delaware, moved that the Grand Lodge shall assemble 
daily at9 o’clock, A. M. fpr the transaction of business and continue to sit 
until 2 o’clock, P. M., and that after the afternoon recess it shall reassem- 
ble at 1\ o’clock, P. M. 

Various amendments were made to this resolution, when it was finally 
withdrawn by the mover. 

Rep. Hubelie of Pennsylvania, revived substantially the motion with- 
drawn by Rep. Leidy of Delaware, upon which Rep. Stokes of Pennsylva- 
nia called for the previous question, which being demanded by a majority 
of the members present, the said previous question was put, that is — “ shall 
the main question be now put?” and it was resolved in the affirmative — the 
question was then put, 

Will the Grand Lodge adopt the motion as offered by Rep. Hubelie of 
Pennsylvania? and it was resolved in the affirmative. 

On motion the Grand Lodge adjourned until to-morrow morning at 9 
o’clock* 
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Tuesday Morning, Sept. 20, 1842. > 

9 o'clock, j 

The R. W. Grand Lodge convened pursuant to adjournment — present 
the same Officers and Representatives as of the session of yesterday — after 
prayer from R. W. G. Chaplain p. t. G. M. Albert Case, the Lodge was 
opened in ancient form. 

Rep. Lucas of Louisiana appeared and took his seat. 

The journal of the proceedings of the session of yesterday afternoon, 
were read and approved. 

The Grand Secretary presented the credentials of Rep. Hopkins of 
Ohio, which were referred to the Committee on Elections. 

Rep. Neilson from the Committee on Elections made a favorable report 
upon the credentials of Rep. Hopkins of Ohio, who appeared, qualified and 
took his seat. 

On motion of P. G. S. Glazier, the Grand Lodge proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the following amendment to the Constitution proposed at Sep- 
tember Session, 1841. 

Proposed that the Constitution be so amended, as to strike out so much 
therefrom as authorizes a Representation from Grand Encampments upon 
the same terms as State Grand Lodges are now represented. 

On motion of Rep. Hopkins, to refer the subject to a select committee of 
five, it was resolved in the negative. 

Rep. Neilson of Maryland moved to lay the subject on the table, and that 
it be made the special order of the day for to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock, 
which was determined in the negative. 

The question being upon the adoption of the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution, upon the call of Rep. Lucas of Louisiana, seconded by Rep. 
Marley of Maryland, the vote by States was demanded and appeared as 
follows. 

Yeas — District of Columbia 1, Pennsylvania 3, Ohio 2, New Jersey 1, 
Virginia 2, Indiana 1, Alabama 1, Delaware 1, P. G. S. Glazier 1 — 13. 

Nays — Maryland 3, Massachusetts 1, New York 3, Louisiana 1, Ken- 
tucky 1, Mississippi 1, Missouri 1, Connecticut 1, South Carolina 1 — 13. 

So that two-thirds of the votes as required by the Constitution not ap- 
pearing, the proposed amendment thereto was rejected. 

Rep. McGowan from the committee to whom the subject was referred, 
made the following report, which was read, concurred in and the resolu- 
tions accompanying the same severally adopted. 

To the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States , I. 0. 0. F. 

The special committee to whom was referred the reports of the M. W. 
G. Sire and R. W. G. Secretary, respectfully recommend the following pro- 
ceedings for adoption, viz: 

That so much of the report as relates to the opening of Grand Lodges, the 
meaning of the terms “ qualified members,” and “good standing, &c,” the 
“ uniformity of work in the different Lodges:” also the appointment and 
duties of D. D. G. Sires, formation of specific periods for terms, and the ex- 
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tension of the Order in foreign countries be referred to the committee on 
the State of the Order. 

That so much of the reports as relates to petitions and dispensations grant- 
ed, be referred to the Committee on Petitions. 

That so much of the reports as relates to the receipts, expenditures and 
funds of the Grand Lodge, be referred to the Committee of Finance. 

That so much as relates to the returns of Grand and Subordinate Lodges 
and Encampments be referred to the Committee on Returns, Reports, &c. 

That so much as relates to the difficulty in Louisiana and home corres- 
pondence be referred to the Committee of Correspondence. 

That so much as relates to the mission to England and our foreign re- 
lations be referred to a special committee of three. 

That so much as relates to the translation of the Work of the Order be 
referred to a special committee of three. 

That so much as relates to the “ Official Magazine ” be referred to a 
special committee of three. 

That so much as relates to the property of the Grand Lodge and a lease 
Of a room for the same, be referred to a special committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 

CHARLES McGOWAN, ) 

WM. W. MOORE, } Committee. 

R. S. HINMAN, ) 

The chair announced the following as the special committees provided 
for in the resolutions above adopted. 

On English Mission. 

Representatives — Hopkins of Ohio, Moore of District of Columbia, Lucas 
of Louisiana. 

On Official Magazine. 

Representatives — McGowan of New York, Case of South Carolina, 
Stewart of Missouri. 

On Property of Grand Lodge. 

Representatives — Moore of District of Columbia, Thomas of Ohio, Mar- 
ley ot Maryland. 

The chair announced the following additional standing committees. 

On Finance. 

Representatives — Hopkins of Ohio, Hinman of Connecticut, McGowan 
of New York. 

On Correspondence. 

Representatives — Tyler of Kentucky, English of Virginia, Stokes of 
Pennsylvania. 

Rep. Leidy of Delaware, moved to reconsider the order adopted, fixing 
the hour of the meeting and the duration of the session of the Grand Lodge, 
which was resolved in the negative. 

On motion the Grand Lodge adjourned until 7^ o’clock, P. M. 


Tuesday Evening, Sept. 20 th, 1842. > 

7l o'clock. J 

The R. W. Grand Lodge assembled pursuant to adjournment — present 
the same Officers and Representatives as of the morning session. 
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The journal of the morning session was read and approved. 

The chair announced that in conformity with the rules of Order, it would 
be necessary for the Grand Lodge to proceed on this evening to the elec- 
tion of Grand Officers, unless the rule was suspended by a vote of the 
lodge. 

On motion of Rep. McGowan of New York, to suspend the rule requir- 
ing the election of Grand Officers to be held on the second day of the An- 
nual Session, it was determined in the negative. 

Rep. Tyler of Kentucky, called up for consideration the amendment to 
the constitution proposed at the last session in the words following, to wit: 
— “Amendment to Article II. of the Constitution, strike out “ third Mon- 
day of September ,” in second line and insert 11 first Monday of November ” 

On motion of Rep. Stokes of Pennsylvania, the subject together with 
all deferred business from the last session, was referred to a select com- 
mittee with instructions to report the same to the consideration of the 
Grand Lodge. 

On motion of Rep. Leidy of Delaware, the Grand Lodge proceeded to 
the election of Grand Officers, when the following names were presented 
as candidates for the office of M. W. Grand Sire. 

By Rep. Wildey of Mississippi, P. G. M. Howell Hopkins, of Pa. 

By Rep. Hubelie of Pennsylvania, P. D. G. Sire Horn R. Kneass, of Pa. 

By Rep. Neilson of Maryland, P. G. M. Wm. S. Stewart, of Mo. 

By Rep. Hull of Virginia, P. G. M. Geo. M. Bain, of Va. 

P. G. M. Howell Hopkins, for reasons assigned by him, asked to be ex- 
cused being a candidate for the office of M. W. G. Sire, and the ques- 
tion being put by the Grand Sire — “ Will the Grand Lodge excuse P. G. 
M. Howell Hopkins?” it was resolved in the negative. 

The Chair appointed P. G. Sires Wildey and Glazier as tellers, who hav- 
ing received the ballots of the Representatives and P. G. Sires as they 
were respectively called and counted the same, reported that P. G. M. 
Howell Hopkins of Pennsylvania had received a majority of all the votes 
polled. 

Whereupon the Grand Sire proclaimed that P. G. M. Howell Hopkins 
of Pennsylvania, was duly elected M. W. G. Sire of the R. W. G. Lodge 
of the United States for the ensuing term of two years. 

On motion, the Grand Lodge proceeded to the election of R. W. D. G. 
Sire, when the following nominations were made. 

By Rep. Small of New York, P. G. M. Wm. S. Stewart. 

By Rep. Brandt of New Jersey, P. G. Branin. 

By Rep. English of Virginia, P. G. M. Geo. M. Bain. 

The tellers having received the ballots of the Representatives and P. G. 
Sires as they were respectively called, and counted the same, reported 
that no candidate had received a majority of all the votes polled. 

The Grand Lodge proceeded anew to the election of R. W. D. Grand 
Sire, when the tellers having received the votes of the Representatives 
and P. G. Sires, and counted the same, reported that P. G. M. George M. 
Bain of Virginia, had received a majority of all the votes polled. 
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Whereupon the M. W. G. Sire proclaimed P. G. M. Geo. M. Bain of 
Virginia, the duly chosen R. W. D. G. Sire of the R. W. G. Lodge of the 
United States for the ensuing term of two years. 

On motion, the Grand Lodge proceeded to the election of R. W. G. Rec. 
Secretary, when P. G. M. James L. Ridgely of Maryland, being placed in 
nomination by Rep. Thomas of Ohio, was unanimously chosen. 

Whereupon the M. W. Grand Sire proclaimed that P. G. M. James L. 
Ridgely of Maryland, was duly elected R. W. G. Rec. Secretary of the R. 
W. G. Lodge of the United States, for the ensuing term of two years. 

On motion, the Grand Lodge proceeded to the election of R. W. Grand 
Treasurer, P. G. M. Andrew E. Warner being placed in nomination by 
Rep. Mariey of Maryland, was unanimously elected. 

Whereupon the M. W. G. Sire proclaimed that P. G. M. Andrew E.- 
Warner was the duly chosen Grand Treasurer of the R. W. G. Lodge of 
the United States, for the ensuing term of two years. 

On motion of Rep. Hinman of Connecticut, the Grand Lodge proceed- 
ed to the election of the first class of the Board of Supervision of the Cove- 
nant in lieu of the present board, whose term of office expires at this ses- 
sion. 

The following nominations were made. 

By Rep. Hubelie, P. G. M. H. R. Kneass of Pennsylvania. 

By Rep. Case, P. G. M. J. H. Honour of South Carolina. 

By Rep. Neilson, P. G. R. S. Hinman of Connecticut. 

By Rep. Moore, P. G. N. B. Leidy of Pennsylvania. 

By Rep. Tyler, P. G. M. Charles McGowan of New York* 

By Rep. Jordan, P. G. A. Guild of Massachusetts. 

By Rep. Stokes, P. G, M. Hopkins of Pennsylvania. 

By Rep. Mariey, P. G. Nesbit of Virginia. 

By Rep. Hubelie, P. G. John Dixon of Pennsylvania. 

The tellers having received the ballots of the Representatives and P. 
G. Sires as they were called, and counted the same, reported that P. G. M. 
Horn R. Kneass of Pennsylvania, P. G. Robinson S. Hinman of Connec- 
ticut, P. G. M. John H. Honour of South Carolina, P. G. M. Charles 
McGowan of New York, and P. G. M. W. W. Moore of the District of Co- 
lumbia had received a majority of all the votes polled. Whereupon the M. 
W. Grand Sire proclaimed that they were the duly chosen Board of the 
first class of Supervision of the “ Covenant” for the ensuing term of two 
years. 

On motion of Rep. Hinman of South Carolina, it was resolved that the 
Grand Lodge will proceed to the election of Editor of the “ Covenant and 
Official Magazine, at 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

Rep. Moore of the District of Columbia, from the committee on the State 
of the Order, reported the following resolution in relation to so much of the 
Grand Sire’s Report as requests this Grand Lodge to determine the proper 
construction to be put upon the 2d article of the By-Laws, respecting the 
qualifications of brethren applying for Charters to open Encampments in 
States or Territories where there are no Grand Encampments, viz: 

Resolved, That said By-Law requires the applicants in such cases, to be 
members of the R. P. degree. 
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On motion of Rep. English, that the Grand Lodge now adjourn, it was 
determined in the negative. 

Rep. Hopkins of Ohio, moved that the resolution accompanying the re- 
port of the committee on the State of the Order be adopted. 

Rep. Neils on of Maryland, moved to amend by striking out the letters 
“R. P.” and inserting the word “scarlet.” 

On motion of P. G. Sire Glazier to adjourn it was rejected. 

The question being put upon the amendment submitted by the Rep. of 
Maryland, it was resolved in the negative. 

The question recurring on the motion of Rep. Hopkins of Ohio, to adopt 
the resolution. 

P. G. S. Glazier called the previous question, which being seconded by 
a majority, the said previous question was put in the manner following— 
11 shall the main question be now put?” and it was resolved in the affirma- 
tive — the question was then put, “will the Lodge agree to the resolution 
submitted by Rep. Hopkins of Ohio, to adopt the resolution accompanying 
the report of the committee on the State of the Order?” and was decided in 
the affirmative. 

On motion the Grand Lodge adjourned until to-morrow morning at 9 
o’clock. 


Wednesday Morning, Sept. 21, 1842. ) 

9 o'clock, j 

The R. W. G. Lodge assembled pursuant to adjournment — present the 
same Officers and Representatives as of the session of yesterday — after 
prayer from G. Chaplain, p. t. G. M. A. Case, the lodge was opened in 
ancient form. 

/ 

The journal of proceedings of the session of yesterday was read. 

On motion of Rep. Hopkins, to amend the journal by abridging the can- 
vass of all elections to mere results, it was determined in the negative. 

On motion of Rep. Thomas of Ohio, the journal was approved as read. 

Rep. Stokes of Pennsylvania, from the committee on deferred business 
submitted the following report. 

To theM. W. G. Sire , Officers and Members of the G. Lodge cf the U. S. 

Sirs and Brothers : — 

The committee appointed to examine and report what deferred business 
of the last session requires the action of this session, beg leave most res- 
pectfully to report. 

That on examination of the minutes of Annual Session of 1841, they 
find the following items of business remaining unfinished or laid over for 
the action of this session. 

On page 88, on motion of Rep. Bradley of Connecticut, the charges and 
printed work of the Order, was referred to a committee to report this session. 

On page 91, on motion of Rep. Ridgely of Ohio, amendment to 3rd ait. of 
constitution. 

64 
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On page 92, on motion of Rep. Cook of New York, amendment to 14th 
article of constitution. 

On page 95, on motion of Rep. Kennedy of Delaware, that a committee 
be appointed to prepare appropriate degrees for the Grand Encampment 
and P. C. Patriarch and P. H. P. 

On page 101, on motion of Rep. Cook of New York, requiring lodges to 
work in scarlet degree. 

On page 125, on motion of Rep. Taylor of Ohio, amendment to 2d article 
of constitution. 

On page 135, on motion of Rep. Wildey of Mississippi, amendment to 
15th article of constitution. 

On page 129, the report of committee on the State of the Order, laid on 
the table. 

On page 86 and 94, the Grand Sire and G. Secretary have called your 
attention to their reports, and have been referred to appropriate committees. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. W. STOKES, ) 

WM. A. TYLER, > Committee. 

WM. W. MOORE , ) 

The Grand Lodge proceeded to take up the said report in the order in 
which the several subjects were presented. 

The first subject was considered, and ordered to lie on the table. 

The second subject was considered, and on motion of Rep. Leidy of 
Delaware, to adopt the same, it was rejected. 

The votes by States being required, appeared as follows. 

Yeas — Ohio 2, Virginia 2, Alabama 1—5. 

Nays — Maryland 3, Massachusetts 1, New York 3, Pennsylvania 3, Dis- 
trict of Columbia 1, Delaware 1, Kentucky 1, Missouri 1, Connecticut 1, 
South Carolina 1, P. G. S. Glazier — 17. 

The next subject was considered, and on motion ofRep. Stokes to reject 
the proposed amendment to the constitution, 

The chair decided that the motion was out of order, as in his opinion the 
affirmative question of adopting the amendment was presented by the 
journal. 

Rep. Ridgely of Alabama, then moved to reject the motion (or question 
of adopting the amendment said to be presented by the journal,) when the 
chair pronounced that motion also out of order, and decided that a motion 
to reject a motion could not be entertained. 

On moiion of Rep. Ridgely of Alabama, the whole subject was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

The next subject was considered, when the committee to whom it had 
been referred, submitted the following report, which was read. 

To the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States , I. 0. O. F. 

The committee to whom was referred the duty of reporting to the G. 
Lodge of the United States a suitable degree for the Work of Grand En- 
campments : also appropriate honorary degrees for the past offices of P. C. 
Patriarchs and P. H. Priests, 

Respectfully report that the duty intrusted to them has been performed. 
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and they herewith present forms for each degree in sealed packets. And 
would suggest the propriety of referring them, respectively, to the whole 
number of members of the Grand Lodge who would be entitled to receive 
them when adopted. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JOHN A. KENNEDY, 
SYLVESTER VnSICKELL, 
RICHARD MARLEY. 

Rep. Hull of Virginia, moved that the report be adopted. 

Rep. Hopkins of Ohio, offered the following substitute. 

Resohed , That it is inexpedient to adopt any degrees that were not here- 
tofore known to the Order. 

On motion of Rep. Ridgely, the whole subject was referred to a com- 
mittee of the whole. 

The next subject was considered and unanimously rejected. 

The yeas and nays being called upon its passage appeared as follows : 

Yeas — 

Nays — Marley, Guild, Jordan, Small, Stokes, Hubelie, Moore, Leidy, 
Lucas, Thomas, Hopkins, Brandt, Tyler, Hull, English, Bucher, Stewart, 
Hinman, Case, Ridgely, Glazier, Neilson, McGowan, Hewitt, Wildey. 

The next subject was considered and rejected. 

The next subject was considered and rejected. 

The yeas and nays were called, and appeared as follows 

Yeas — Small, Jordan, McGowan — 3. 

Naj/s — Marley, Guild, Stokes, Hubelie, Moore, Leidy, Lucas, Thomas, 
Hopkins, Brandt, Tyler, Hull, English, Bucher, Stewart, Hinmaii, Case, 
Ridgely, Glazier, Neilson, Hewitt — 21. 

The next subject was considered, and on motion of Rep. Neilson inde- 
finitely postponed. 

Rep. Ridgely of Alabama, moved the following order, which was read 
and referred to the committee on the State of the Order. 

Ordered , That the committee on the State of the Order, inquire into 
the practicability of abolishing the proxy system of Representation in the 
Grand Lodge of the United States, and to that end consider what means of 
revenue if any can be devised, by which the expense of the Representa- 
tives of the several States may be paid out of the Treasury of the Grand 
Lodge of the United States. 

Ordered \ That the same committee report upon the expediency of so 
amending the constitution as to limit the right of suffrage in the G. Lodge 
to Representatives of State Grand Lodges and Encampments. 

Rep. Hinman of Connecticut, proposed the following amendment to the 
constitution — seconded by Rep. Guild of Massachusetts. 

To erase the words — “or Proxies” in the 4th line of the 2d article, and 
the word “Proxy” or “Proxies” wherever it occurs in the constitution. 

On motion of Rep. Brandt of New Jersey, it was ordered that 500 copies 
of the report of the Deputies to the Manchester Unity be printed for the 
Use of the Representatives. 
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The hour having arrived fixed for the election of the Editor to the “ Cove- 
nant and Official Magazine/ 1 it was on motion of Rep. McGowan further 
postponed until the afternoon session. 

Rep. Tyler of Kentucky, seconded by Rep. Stewart of Missouri, pro- 
posed the following amendment to the constitution. 

That article 12th of the constitution, be so amended as to strike out third 
Monday of September, in second line, and insert third Monday in August 

The Grand Secretary presented the credentials of Rep. Earnest of Illi- 
nois, which were referred to the Committee on Elections. 

On motion of Rep. English of Virginia, the Grand Lodge resolved it- 
self into a committee of the whole on the report of the select committee on 
Encampment work and degrees. 

P. G. M. Hopkins of Ohio was called to the chair, when the committee 
proceeded to the consideration of the subject referred to them, and after some 
time spent thereon, the committee rose and having by their chairman re- 
ported progress, asked and obtained leave to sit again. 

On motion, the Grand Lodge adjourned until 3^ o’clock, P. M. 


Wednesday Afternoon, 3J o'clock . \ 
Sept 21, 1842. $ 

The R. W. Grand Lodge convened pursuant to adjournment — present 
all the Grand Officers and the same Representatives as of the morning 
session. 

The journal of the morning session, was read and approved. 

The Grand Secretary presented the report of the Agent of the Official 
Magazine, which was read and referred to the committee on that subject 

Rep. Neilson from the committee on Credentials, reported unfavorably 
on the certificate of Rep. Earnest from Illinois, when after some explana- 
tion from the Grand Secretary, the report on motion of Rep. McGowan of 
New York was recommitted to the committee. 

On motion of Rep. Leidy of Delaware, the Grand Lodge proceeded to 
the order of the day, being the election of Editor and Agent of the “ Offi- 
cial Magazine.” 

P. G. M. Ridgely of Maryland, was placed in nomination for the office of 
Editor, and P. G. Sire Wildey and P. G. Sec. Curtis for the office of Agent 

The chair appointed Rep. Leidy and Hinman tellers, who having receiv- 
ed the ballots of the Representatives as they were called, and counted the 
same, announced that P. G. M. Ridgely had received all the votes polled for 
the office of Editor of the Official Magazine, and P. G. Sec. Curtis of Penn- 
sylvania, had received a majority of the votes polled for the office of Agent 
of the Official Magazine — whereupon the Grand Sire declared them elect- 
ed for the respective offices designated. 

Rep. Neilson from the committee on Elections, to whom had been re- 
committed their report on the certificate of Rep. Earnest of Illinois, rc- 
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ported favorably thereon, when the Representative appeared, qualified 
and took his seat. 

On motion of Rep. English of Virginia, the Grand Lodge resolved 
itself into a committee of the whole upon the report of the committee 
on the past degrees of Encampments — after a lapse of some time, 
the Grand Sire resumed the chair, when P. G. M. Hopkins from 
the committee of the whole reported that the committee had been en- 
gaged in the consideration of the report of the committee on the P. D. 
of Encampments, and had recommended the adoption of the following 
resolution. 

Resolved , That the Work for Grand Encampments reported by the 
committee be adopted, and that it is inexpedient to adopt the degrees 
reported by the said committee. 

On motion of Rep. of Alabama, the report and resolution was order- 
ed to lie on the table. 

Document A. accompanying the Annual Report of the Grand Sire, 
being the report of the Deputation to England, was read and referred 
to the committee on that subject. 

On motion, the Grand Lodge adjourned until to-morrow morning at 
9 o'clock. 


Thursday Morning, Sept. 22, 1842. ) 

9 o’clock. $ 

The R. W. Grand Lodge met pursuant to adjournment — present all 
the Grand Officers and the same Representatives as of the session of 
yesterday — after prayer from the R. W. G. Chaplain, p. t ., the Grand 
Lodge was opened in ancient form. 

The journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 

The Grand Secretary presented a communication from the Grand 
Encampment of New York, which was read and referred to the com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The Grand Secretary presented a communication from the Grand 
Master of Louisiana, which was read and referred to the committee on 
the State of the Order. 

The Grand Secretary presented a statement of the accounts of the late 
Grand Secretary, which was read and referred to the committee on 
Finance. 

On motion of Rep. Thomas of Ohio, the Grand Lodge proceeded to 
the consideration of the report of the committee of the whole on the 
proposed P. Degrees of Encampments. 

When Rep. Hopkins of Ohio, moved to amend the resolution ac- 
companying the report of the committee of the whole by striking there- 
from so much thereof as proposes to adopt the Grand Encampment de- 
gree. The yeas and nays being required by Rep. Stokes of PennsyL 
vania, appeared as follows: — 

Yeas — Jordan, Stokes, Hubelie, Leidy, Hopkins, Bucher, Hinman, 
Case, Glazier, Hewitt — 10. 
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Nays — Marley, Guild, Small, Lucas, Thomas, Brandt, Tyler, Hull, 
Wildey, Stewart, Earnest, Ridgely, Neilson, McGowan — 14. 

. So the motion was rejected. 

Rep. Hinman of Connecticut, moved that so much of the resolution 
of the committee of the whole as proposed to adopt document No. 1, 
or the work and degree for G. Encampments be accepted. The vote by 
States being called, appeared as follows : — 

Yeas — Maryland 3, New York 3, Pennsylvania 1, Massachusetts 1, 
Louisiana 1, New Jersey 1, Kentucky 1, Mississippi 1, Missouri 1, Il- 
linois 1, Connecticut 1, South Carolina 1, Alabama 1, Virginia 2 — 19. 

Nays — Pennsylvania 2, Delaware 1, Indiana 1, P. G. S. Glazier 1 — 5. 

So the motion was adopted. 

On motion of Rep. Ridgely of Alabama, to concur in the second re- 
solution reported by the committee of the whole, 

Rep. Neilson of Maryland, moved to postpone the subject to the next 
session, which was determined in the negative. 

The question recurring on the motion of Rep. of Alabama, the vote by 
States being called, appeared as follows : — 

Yeas — Pennsylvania 3, District of Columbia 1, Delaware 1, Ohio 2, 
New Jersey 1, Indiana 1, Connecticut 1, South Carolina 1, Alabama 1, 
Glazier 1 — 13. 

Nays — Maryland 3, Massachusetts 1, New York 3, Louisiana 1, 
Kentucky 1, Virginia 2, Mississippi 1, Missouri 1, Illinois 1, G. Enc. of 
Maryland 1, New York 1 — 14. 

So the motion was rejected. 

On motion of Representative Neilson of Maryland, that documents 
Nos. 2 and 3, being side degrees for Encampments, be adopted. Rep. 
Moore moved that they be referred to a committee with instructions to 
report a resolution, providing that they should not be required as quali- 
fications of a Representative in the Grand Lodge of the U. States. 

Rep. Neilson called the previous question, which being demanded by 
a majority of the Grand Lodge, the main question was put, and the vote 
by States being required, appeared as follows: — 

Yeas — Maryland 3, Massachusetts 1, New York 3, Louisiana 1, 
Kentucky 1, Virginia 2, Mississippi 1, Missouri 1, Illinois 1 — 14. 

Nays — Pennsylvania 3, District of Columbia 1, Delaware 1, Ohio 2, 
New Jersey 1, Indiana 1, Connecticut 1, South Carolina 1, Alabama 1, 
Glazier 1 — 13. 

So the motion of Rep. Neilson was adopted. 

The Grand Sire presented the appeal of R. L. Fort from Alabama, 
which was read and referred to Representatives Hinman of Connecti- 
cut, Case of South Carolina and Hull of Virginia. 

On motion of Rep. Jordan of New York, the following resolution 
was adopted. 

Resolved , That every member of the Grand Lodge of the U. States 
shall be entitled to have the Grand Encampment degree, and all side de- 
grees conferred upon them by the presiding officer of the said Grand 
Lodge. 
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Rep. Stokes of Pennsylvania offered the following resolutions and 
called the previous question thereon, which being sustained, the main 
question was put. 

Resolved , That the Grand Lodge of the United States regard the G. 
Lodges of the different States as the legislative heads of the Order in 
their respective States, and that all laws and regulations of Grand and 
Subordinate Encampments, made contrary to the regulations of the G. 
Lodge of the States and United States, are null and void. 

Resolved , That the Grand Lodges and Grand Encampments of the 
States be directed to prohibit all infringements of, or innovations upon 
the Order, and they are hereby directed not to recognize any work not 
emanating from this acknowledged head of the Order. 

A division of the question was asked, the yeas and nays being re- 
quired on 1st resolution appeared as follows: — 

Yeas — Stokes, Hubelie, Moore, Leidy, Thomas, Hopkins, Bucher, 
Case, Ridgely, Glazier, Hewitt — 11. 

Nays — Marley, Guild, Small, Jordan, Brandt, TyW, Hull, English, 
Wildey, Stewart, Earnest, Hinman, Neilson, McGowan — 14. 

So the first resolution was rejected. 

The question being taken upon the second resolution, it was resolv- 
ed in the affirmative by yeas and nays as follows : — 

Yeas — Marley, Guild, Small, Jordan, Stokes, Hubelie, Moore, Leidy, 
Thomas, Hopkins, Brandt, Tyler, Hull, English, Bucher, Wildey, 
Stewart, Earnest, Hinman, Case, Ridgely, Neilson, McGowan, Hewitt, 
Glazier — 25. 

Rep. Moore from the Committee on the Work of the Order, submit- 
ted the following report and accompanying resolutions, which were 
read and adopted. 

To the R . W. Grand Lodge of the United States , J. O. 0. F, 

The Committee on the Work of the Order, coinciding in the sugges- 
tion contained in the report of the Worthy Grand Sire, (page 15,) res- 
pecting the fixing of regular periods for making up returns from State 
Grand Lodges and Encampments, and all Subordinate Lodges and En- 
campments working under this jurisdiction, respectfully recommend 
the same to the favorable consideration of this Grand Lodge and with 
a view to carry it into effect submit for adoption the following resolu- 
tions : 

Resolved , That the various Lodges and Encampments working un- 
der this immediate jurisdiction be, and they are hereby directed so to 
make up their respective reports and returns as to embrace the follow- 
ing periods of time, viz: annual reports from July 1st to June 30th 
inclusive ; semi-annual reports (if any) from July 1st to December 30th, 
inclusive ; and quarterly reports to be made up for the corresponding 
periods, commencing respectively on the first days of July, October, 
January, and April, of each year. 

Resolved , That in order to enable Subordinate Lodges to fulfil the 
requirements of the foregoing resolution, they be, and are hereby au- 
thorized, in all cases where the longest part of their terms (seven weeks 
or more) under present regulations shall have expired, to make one 
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short term, so as to end the quarter at one of the above specified dates, 
and the officers for said short term shall be deemed to have served dur- 
ing the regular constitutional period, and be entitled to all the rights 
and privileges accruing therefrom ; and where less than seven weeks 
of a quarter shall have expired, they are hereby directed to extend the 
term, so as to require the officers for the time being to serve for such ad- 
ditional number of nights as will enable the lodge to make up its re- 
turns in compliance with the spirit and intent of the foregoing regula- 
tion. 

Resolved , That the terms of Encampments be either diminished or 
extended, in accordance with the principles herein laid down for Sub- 
ordinate Lodges, so as to enable those bodies also to prepare their re- 
turns agreeably to the above instructions. 

Rep. Moore from the same committee made the following report with 
the accompanying resolutions, which were read and adopted seriatim. 

To the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States , /. O. O. F. 

The committee on the State of the Order having had under consid- 
eration, in pursuance of instructions, the propriety of so amending the 
constitution of the Grand Lodge of the United States, as to provide for 
the personal attendance of the Representatives of State Grand Lodges 
at the annual sessions of this body, and the abolition of Proxy Repre- 
sentatives ask leave to report, 

That, being deeply impressed with the importance of the subject, the 
committee regret their present inability to propose an outline of some 
general and definite plan that would be likely successfully to effect so 
desirable a reformation in conducting the affairs of this Grand Lodge as 
is suggested in the instructions herein referred to. They cannot ques- 
tion the right of this Grand Lodge to abolish the proxy system alto- 
gether, whenever it shall deem it for the interest of the Order to do so* 
Whether that time has yet arrived, the committee will not undertake to 
determine ; but in view of the financial condition of a few of the Grand 
Lodges, located in States distant from the seat of government of the 
Order, justice would seem to require that we should not without full 
deliberation enter upon any legislation that might possibly prove dis- 
advantageous to them, in denying them the privilege of being heard 
through proxies when it is evident their resources are not sufficient to 
enable them to incur the expenses consequent upon the personal attend- 
ance of a Representative. 

And as regards the other branch of the subject, immediately connect- 
ed with the above, viz : the practicability of so augmenting the revenue 
of this Grand Lodge as to enable it to defray the expenses of Represen- 
tatives from State Grand Lodges — it is equally imperative that we 
should act with proper circumspection. It is clear, in the opinion of 
the committee, that the present condition of our resources will not au- 
thorize this body to assume such a heavy pecuniary responsibility. — 
The first step, therefore, towards the accomplishment of such a pur- 
pose, must necessarily be to lay an additional tax upon the larger and 
more prosperous States in aid of securing a full and fair representation 
of the weaker States. However desirable such a measure may be, it 
should only be adopted with the free assent of those States which, on 
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account of their greater ability, would be required to bear the additional 
burden of taxation ; and hence they should be consulted as to their dis* 
position to meet a demand of this nature, to be regulated in accordance 
with their accruing revenues, in order to effect the total and uncondi- 
tional abolishment of the proxy system. 

In accordance with the views thus briefly indicated, the committee 
report a resolution for your consideration, which will serve as an initi- 
ating step towards obtaining the views of the respective State Grand 
Lodges on this important question ; and in conclusion they do not hesi- 
tate to express their decided conviction that it is expedient so to amend 
the Constitution of the Grand Lodge of the United States, as to confine 
the right of suffrage in this Grand Lodge to the Representatives from 
State Grand Lodges and Grand Encampments, but their limited time 
does not permit them now to offer a distinct proposition on the subject 

Resolved , That Grand Recording Secretary be, and he is hereby in* 
structed, to take such measures as he may deem necessary to ascertain 
the views of State Grand Lodges as to the propriety of abolishing th# 
proxy system, and also their disposition to contribute in aid of the funds 
of this Grand Lodge for the purpose of securing a bona fide represen* 
lation from all the States. 

Rep. Small from the Committee on Petitions, made the following re* 
port which was read and accepted, and the resolutions accompanying 
the same adopted seriatim. 

To the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States , J. 0. 0. F> 

The committee on Petitions respectfully report, that they hate con* 
sidered the applications for the establishment of Subordinate Lodges 
and Encampments on which dispensations have been issued by the M. 
W. Grand Sire in the recess. Also the application of Florida Lodge, 
No. 1, for a change of locality from Black Creek, to the town of Jack* 
son, E. Florida, and the dispensation of the Grand Sire authorising the 
removal of said Lodge, and would recommend the adoption of the fol* 
lowing resolutions. 

WILSON SMALL, 

N. B. LEIDY, 

CHARLES THOMAS. 

Resolved , That the dispensations issued by the Grand Sire during 
the recess to the following Lodges, Oglethorpe Lodge, No. 1, Sevan* 
nah, Georgia ; Cape Fear Lodge, No. 2, at Wilmington, and Washing* 
ton Lodge, No. 3, at Murfreesboro 9 , N. C., be confirmed, and that char* 
ters be granted to said Lodges. 

Resolved , That the dispensations issued by the Grand Sife during the 
recess to the following Encampments, Palmetto Encampment No. 1, 
at Charleston, S. C.; Lebanon Encampment No. 2, at Springfield, Illi- 
nois; Mount Ararat Encampment No. 3, at Newark, N. J.; Damascus 
Encampment No. 9, Isle of Wight county, and Salem Encampment No* 
10, at the town of Hampton, Virginia, be confirmed, and that charters 
be granted to said Encampments. 

Resolved , That the dispensation issued by the Grand Sire during the 
recess, for the removal of Florida Lodge No. 1, from Black Creek to 
the town of Jackson, East Florida, be and th# same is hereby confirmed. 
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Rep. Small from the same committee offered the following report, 
which was read, accepted and the resolutions adopted seriatim. 

To the R . W. Grand Lodge of the United States , J. 0. O. F. 

The committee on Petitions would respectfully report in part, that 
they have examined the several applications referred to them, and would 
report in favor of the application for a Grand Charter to open a Grand 
Lodge for the State of North Carolina, also a Grand Charter to open a 
Grand Encampment in the State of Virginia, and recommend the adop- 
tion of the resolutions attached to this report authorising the same. — 
The committee have also considered the applications of Richard Mans- 
ley and four others for a charter to open a Lodge at Burlington, Terri- 
tory of Iowa, it appears that two only of the applicants have their cards 
in their hands, and there is no evidence laid before your committee that 
the remaining three are in good standing as required by Art. 1st, By- 
Laws of this Grand Lodge. The committee would therefore submit a 
provisional resolution for adoption. 

The application of Anthony Bonville, P. G. of Tennessee Lodge No. 
1, George R. Forsyth, P. G. of Nashville Lodge No. 2, and five others, 
members of the Order in the State of Tennessee for a charter to open 
an Encampment in that State, the committee have duly considered to- 
gether with the protest of G. M. Harris and P. G. M. Kezer of Tenn- 
essee — the above named brothers protest on the ground, that the appli- 
cants have not received the sanction of the Grand Lodge or the mem- 
bers of the Order generally, in said State. Article 2d of the By-Laws of 
this Grand Lodge only requires “ seven qualified members of the Order 
in good standing prayiug for a warrant, d&c., this Lodge may grant the 
same” without any reference to the sanction of any Grand or Subordi- 
nate Lodge, yet your committee are compelled to report adverse to the 
prayer of the petitioners from the fact of their not being qualified mem- 
bers of the R. P. Degree, and would therefore submit for adoption a 
resolution in accordance therewith. 

Respectfully submitted, 

WILSON SMALL, 
CHARLES THOMAS, 

N. B. LEIDY. 

Resolved , That a Grand Charter be granted to Weldon Lodge No. 1, 
Cape Fear Lodge No. 2, and Washington Lodge No. 3, of North Caro- 
lina, for opening a Grand Lodge under the style and title of Grand 
Lodge of North Carolina, to be located at Wilmington. 

Resolved , That a Grand Charter be granted to Neilson Encampment 
No. 2, Wildey Encampment No. 3, Jerusalem No. 4, Glazier Encamp- 
ment No. 7, Damascus No. 9, Salem Encampment No. 10, for opening 
a Grand Encampment of Patriarchs under the style and title of Grand 
Encampment of Virginia, to be located where a majority of the Encamp- 
ments of the State may determine. 

Resolved , That a Charter be granted to Richard Mansley, T. G. 
Schwatka, James Lawrence, Oliver Cook and W. H. Morrow, on their 
giving satisfactory evidence to the Grand Sire that they are at this 
time members in good standing, to wit : with cards in their bands or 
regular contributing members o£ a Subordinate Lodge. 
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Resolved » That the prayer of George R. Forsyth, Anthony Bonvijle, 
James M. Scantland, Peter Billiod, Charles A. Turley, James A. Bost- 
wick and Clinton E. Temple, for a charter to open an Encampment at 
Nashville, Tennessee, be not granted the applicants for the same, not 
being duly qualified as required by Art. 2d of the By-Laws of this Grand 
Lodge. 

Rep. Tyler from the committee on Correspondence, made the fol- 
lowing report and accompanying resolutions — upon motion to adopt the 
first resolution it was resolved in the negative, upon motion the second 
resolution was unanimously adopted. 

To the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States , /. O. 0. F. 

The committee of Correspondence, to whom was referred the com* 
munications from the Order in Louisiana, beg leave to report. That 
they have attentively examined the whole matter and regret to find that 
an accidental collision of private communication between the Order of 
Odd-Fellows and the Masonic fraternity in that State has had the effec 
of creating much jealousy and prejudice, and has rendered essential in 
jury and great injustice to our beloved Order in that vicinity. 

Your committee cannot report any definite course of action to meet 
or obviate the difficulty, but would recommend through this Grand 
Lodge that our brethren in that State refuse to notice or give heed to 
any thing that may be said or done against them by the Masonic Order. 
That to remain silent is the only true course to lull the existing hostile 
spirit which now prevails, inasmuch as explanation or argument in 
matters of this kind only tend to keep alive the spirit of animosity and 
jealousy. 

With the most ardent desire for the prosperity of our Order in Lou- 
isiana, your committee regret that they cannot recommend some course 
that would at once elevate the Order in that State from its depressed 
condition. Butin all earnestness they would urge upon our brethren to 
press forward quietly and zealousy, fully believing that the time will 
come when the Order in Louisiana will overturn its difficulties and be- 
come established under more favorable auspices upon the high basis it 
so eminently merits. 

Your committee in view of the difficulty which originated in Louis- 
iana by the way of public documents, beg leave to offer the following 
resolutions. 

Respectfully submitted, 

WILLIAM A. TYLER, 

J. W. STOKES. 

Resolved , That the names or titles of the Order shall in no way ap- 
pear in connection with superscriptions to public or private communi- 
cations. 

Resolved , That the Order in Louisiana be requested to rescind all re- 
taliatory action they may have had in relation to the Masonic Order. 

Rep. Leidy offered the following resolution, which was unanimous- 
ly concurred in. 

Resolved* That the Grand Lodge of the United States recognise the 
Grand Lodges of the different States as the Grand legislative neads of 
the Order in their respective States. 
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Rep. Jordan of New York, offered the following resolution. 

Resolved, That all State Grand Lodges may in their discretion con- 
fer the post official decree of Vice Grand on all Noble Grands of new 
lodges under their jurisdiction. 

Rep. Case of South Carolina, offered the following as a substitute, 
which was resolved in the affirmative. 

Resolved , That the several Grand Lodges under the jurisdiction of 
this R. W. Grand Lodge, be and are hereby empowered to confer the 
honorary degrees of Past Vice Grand, and Past Secretary, on all breth- 
ren who have served as N. G. of a lodge during the first and second 
quarter after its organization, although they have not filled the said of- 
fices of Vice Grand or Secretary. 

The question being required by yeas and nays appeared as follows: 

Yeas — Stokes, Huhelie, Moore, Leidy, Thomas, Hopkins, Brandt, 
Tyler, Bucher, Hinman, Case, Ridgely, Hewitt. Glazier — 14. 

Nays — Marley, Guild, Small, Jordan, Hull, Wildey, Earnest, Neil- 
son, McGowan — 9. 

The following amendment to the Constitution was offered by the 
Rep. of Maryland, and seconded by tne Rep. of Alabama. 

Amendment to the 8th Article of the Constitution. 

Resolved , That the eighth article of the Constitution be striken out 
of the same. 

On motion the Grand Lodge adjourned. 


Thursday Afternoon, Sept. 22, 1842. ) 

o'clock. ) 

The R. W. Grand Lodge convened pursuant to adjournment — pre- 
sent all the Grand Officers and the same Representatives as of the 
morning session. 

The journal of the morning session was read and approved. 

Rep. Moore from the committee on the property of the Grand Lodge 
submitted the following report and resolution, which was read and con- 
curred in. 

To the R. W. Or and Lodge of the United States , J. O. O. F. 

The committee on the Property of this Grand Lodge, to whom has 
been referred the copy of an act of incorporation for the Grand Lodge 
of the United States, recommend the adoption of the following resolu- 
tion. 

Resolved , That said act of incorporation be and hereby is accepted 
by this Grand Lodge. 

Rep. Moore from the Committee on the State of the Order, submit- 
ted the following report and resolution, which was read and adopted. 

To the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States , I. 0. 0. F. 

The committee on the State of the Order, recommend the adoption 
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of the following resolution, as the most effectual method of replying to 
inquiries on the subject-matter thereof. 

Resolved , That the term “ good standing,” as known to this Order, 
signifies — first, contributing members of Subordinate Lodges who are 
under no charge regularly preferred against them according to the pro- 
visions of the Constitutions of their respective Lodges ; and, secondly, 
all regularly initiated brethren having in their hands duly authenticited 
cards from Subordinate Lodges, legally authorized by the Grand Lodge 
of the United States, or any State or District Grand Lodge working 
under its jurisdiction. 

Rep. Small from the Committee on Petitions, submitted the follow- 
ing report and resolutions, which were read and adopted. 

To the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United State s, J. O. O. F. 

The committee on Petitions respectfully report, that they have had 
under consideration the application of Isaac C. Nostrand and seven 
others of the Patriarchal Order in good standing in Trenton Encamp- 
ment No. 2, praying for a charter for an Encampment to be located at 
the city of Trenton, New Jersey, to be hailed and entitled Olive Branch 
Encampment, No. — , and submit the following resolutions for adop- 
tion. 

WILSON SMALL, 
CHARLES THOMAS, 

N. B. LEIDY. 

Resolved , That the prayer of the petitioners be granted. 

Resolved , That the blank be filled with No. 4. 

Rep. Hewitt of Pennsylvania, submitted the following resolution, 
which was concurred in. 

Resolved , That a Blank Diploma, to be signed by the R. W. Grand 
Officers, be awarded to each Grand Representative and Grand Officer 
of this Grand Lodge, who has not already received such certificate, 
the same to be filled according to the form prescribed on page 24 of the 
printed journal of 1840, at the expense of the holder thereof. 

Rep. Jordan of New York, offered the following resolution. 

Resolved , That this Grand Lodge appoint a committee of three to 
inquire into the expediency of adopting a suitable regalia to be worn at 
funerals, which shall be called and styled a funeral regalia, and which 
shall be recognized by all State and Subordinate Lodges under the 
jurisdiction of this R. W. Grand Lodge. 

On motion of Rep. Leidy of Delaware, to refer the same to the com- 
mittee on the State of the Order, it was resolved in the negative. 

Rep. Moore of District of Columbia, called the previous question, 
which being sustained by a majority of the Grand Lodge, the main 
question was put, and the resolution as offered by Rep. Jordan of New 
York was rejected. 

Rep. Small of New York, submitted the following amendment to the 
By-Laws, which on motion was rejected. 

Resolved, That all after the word open , 7th line Art. 17, By-Laws 
of this Grand Lodge be and is hereby repealed. 
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Rep. Moore from the committee on Property and Archives of the 
Grand Lodge, submitted the following report, which was read and 
adopted. 

To the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States , /. O. O. F. 

The committee on the Property of this Grand Lodge respectfully re- 
port, that the Worthy Grand Sire has placed in their possession the 
Charter and Working Books of Industry Encampment No. 1, formerly 
of the State of New Jersey, now defunct; and also a copy of an En- 
campment Book received from Bro. Andrews, of Massachusetts, which 
said books and charter have been deposited amongst the properties of 
the Order. 

Rep. Moore from the same committee, submitted the following re- 
port and accompanying resolution, which was read and adopted. 

To the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States, /. O. O. F. 

The committee on the Work of the Order, respectfully recommend 
the adoption of the following resolution : 

Resolved , That the Grand Secretary of this Lodge be, and hereby is 
instructed to issue to such brethren as were in good standing as mem- 
bers of Industry Encampment No. 1, of New Jersey, at the time of the 
surrender of its charter, such evidence of regular connexion with the 
Order as will enable them to join other Encampments. 

Rep. Case of S. Carolina, formally presented on behalf of the Grand 
Lodge of South Carolina, a copy of its Constitution and By-Laws ele- 
gantly bound to the Grand Lodge of the United States, which on his 
motion were ordered to be deposited in the office of the G. Secretary. 

Rep. Stokes of Pennsylvania, offered a paper proposing changes in 
the Work of the Order, which was read, and on his motion to refer the 
same to the committee on the State of the Order, the Grand Lodge re- 
fused to assent thereto. 

On motion of Rep. Case of South Carolina, the paper was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Rep. Neilson of Maryland, offered the following resolution which 
was read and concurred in. 

Resolved , That during the recess of the sessions of this Grand Lodge, 
it shall be made the duty of the M. W. Grand Sire to receive a petition 
from seven scarlet degree brothers for the purpose of establishing an 
Encampment, where there is no regularly constituted Grand or Subor- 
dinate Encampment, and that he be authorized upon said reception to 
take such measures as shall result in the conferring of the three Encamp- 
ment degrees upon said petitioners, so that a Dispensation or Warrant 
may be granted in compliance with the requisitions of this G. Lodge. 

Rep. Hopkins from the Committee on the English Mission, submit- 
ted the following report with the accompanying resolutions. 

[See page 471, October number .] 

On motion, the Grand Lodge adjourned until to-morrow morning at 
9 o’clock. 
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Friday Morning, Sept. 23, 1842. ) 

9 o- clock. $ 

The Grand Lodge met pursuant to adjournment. Present all the 
Grand Officers and the same Representatives as of the session of yes- 
terday. After prayer from the R. W. Grand Chaplain, I. D. William- 
son, the Grand Lodge was opened in ancient form. 

The journal of the session of yesterday was read and approved. 

The Grand Secretary presented the credentials of Rep. Robert D. 
McDonald, of Delaware, which were referred to the committee on 
Elections. 

On motion of Rep. Small of New York, it was ordered that 500 co- 
pies of the Report of the committee on the Foreign Mission be printed 
for the use of the Representatives. 

Rep. Neilson from the committee on Elections, submitted the follow- 
ing report and resolution. 

To the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States , I. O. O. F. 

The committee on Credentials, to whom has been referred the cer- 
tificate of P. G. M. Robert B. McDonnell, as the Grand Representative 
of the Grand Lodge of the State of Delaware, have taken the same into 
consideration and beg leave to report, that your committee have already 
passed upon a Representation from Delaware during the present ses- 
sion, but inasmuch as said State has been represented by Proxy, and 
the present applicant is the regularly constituted organ of the Grand 
Lodge of Delaware, they therefore offer the following resolution. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

ROBERT NEILSON, 
RICHARD BRANDT, 
ALBERT GUILD. 

Resolved , That the Proxy heretofore granted to brother N. B. Leidy 
of Pennsylvania, be and the same is hereby declared null and void 
from this date, and that P. G. M. Robert B. McDonnell is acknowl- 
edged as the regular Representative of the Grand Lodge of the State 
of Delaware in the Grand Lodge of the United States, for and during 
the full end and term of his appointment. 

On motion of Rep. Stokes of Pennsylvania, the report was accepted. 

P. G. Sire Glazier moved as a substitute for the resolution accom- 
panying the report of the committee the following, which was adopted. 

Resolved , That Robert B. McDonnell, be and he is hereby acknowl- 
edged as the Representative of the Grand Lodge of Delaware. 

On motion of Rep. Hinman of Connecticut, it was resolved, that 
upon the Representative proper taking his seat, the Proxy, if any, from 
the Grand Lodge of the same State becomes null and void. 

Rep. Hinman from the special committee to whom the subject was 
referred made the following report, which was read and unanimously 
concurred in. 
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To the R . W. Grand Lodge of the United States , I. 0. 0. F. 

The committee to whom was referred a communication from Edward 
LeFort, upon the subject of his expulsion from Mount Arrarat Encamp- 
ment, of the State of Alabama, respectfully report. 

That said communication is not a regular appeal from the decision of 
said Encampment, and that from all the information the committee can 
gather, they see no reason for the R. W. Grand Lodge to take any fur- 
ther action on the subject, they therefore ask to be discharged from the 
further consideration thereof. 

R. S. HINMAN, 

ALBERT CASE, 

J. HULL, Jr. 

Rep. Guild of Massachusetts, submitted the following resolution, 
which was concurred in. 

Resolved , That the Grand Lodge of the United States approve of the 
re-printing of the Journal from the commencement, in case any res- 
ponsible member of the Order should feel disposed to do it on his own 
account, in which event the Grand Lodge will subscribe for 100 co- 
pies. 

Rep. Stokes of Pennsylvania, presented a written proposal from the 
Agent elect of the “ Covenant and Official Magazine,” P. G. W. Cur- 
tis of Pennsylvania, for the re-printing of the Journal of the Grand Lodge 
of the United States, which was read, and ordered to lie on the table. 

Rep. McGowan of New York, offered the following resolution, which 
was read and unanimously adopted. 

Resolved^ That the Grand Secretary be, and is hereby appointed to 
revise and cause to be published a correct journal of the proceedings 
of this Grand Lodge from its formation, provided that the same be no 
expense to this body. 

Rep. Guild of Massachusetts, submitted an order providing for the 
peservation of the in a uniform state, by causing a correct origi- 

nal to be deposited in the archives of the Order for reference, which was 
not agreed to. 

The chair named Representatives Case of South Carolina, Hinman 
of Connecticut, and Bucher of Indiana, as the select committee on the 
French Work. 

The chair named Rep. Hull of Virginia, on the committee of Finance, 
vice Rep. Hopkins absent on leave. 

Rep. Tyler of Kentucky, offered the following resolution, which was 
dissented from. 

Resolved , That this Grand Lodge proceed to establish a uniform prac- 
tice of giving the S. and A. in the State Grand Lodge degree, also the 
P. W. in the G. R. and R. P. degrees of the Encampment. 

Rep. Thomas of Ohio, offered the following, which was agreed to. 

Whereas , The question of admitting Grand Encampments to a rep- 
resentation in this Grand Lodge was involved in uncertainty, and owing 
to the location of the Grand Encampment of Ohio, it is unrepresented 
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at the present session, not deeming it prudent to incur the expense of 
sending a Representative in the unsettled state of the question, 

Therefore resolved , That this Grand Lodge exempt the Grand En- 
campment of Ohio from the payment of $J0, being the amount due this 
Grand Lodge for the privilege of a representation. 

Rep. Moore from the committee on the State of the Order, submit- 
ted the following report, which was accepted and the resolution accom- 
panying the same unanimously adopted. 

To the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States , J. 0. 0. F. 

The committee on the State of the Order, having deliberately con* 
side red the communications addressed to this Grand Lodge by sundry 
officers and brethren of foreign lodges, respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing resolutions as embodying the views of the committee respect- 
ing the proper course to be pursued by this Grand Lodge in relation to 
the contents of said communications: 

W. W. MOORE, 

JAS. L. RIDGELY, 
JACOB HUBELIE. 

Resolved , That in reply to the requests contained in the petitions of 
foreign brethren for admission into our Order, the Grand Correspond- 
ing Secretary be instructed to address them, informing them of the fol- 
lowing facts : 

That this Grand Lodge has been constrained to dissolve the ties 
which have heretofore connected the Order in America with the Man- 
chester Unity of Great Britain. 

That it is the usual custom of this Grand Lodge, upon the petition of 
five members who have received the five degrees known to this Order, 
to grant charters authorizing the opening of Subordinate Lodges to 
work under the jurisdiction of this Grand Lodge. 

That, accompanying such petitions, it is the custom to transmit the 
fee of thirty dollars, which will entitle the applicants to a charter and 
set of charge books : 

That, when two or more Subordinate Lodges shall have been form- 
ed within the same State or Territory, each working under a separate 
charter duly granted by this Grand Lodge, they have the privilege of 
petitioning this Grand Lodge for a charter to form a State or District 
Grand Lodge, to be located within their Territory. 

That the fee for a charter for such a Grand Lodge is thirty dollars, 
and, when granted, will entitle the State or District Grand Lodge to 
grant charters for constituting Subordinate Lodges within its geogra- 
phical limits, and will, besides, entitle it to representation in the Grand 
Lodge of the United States in the same manner and upon the same 
terms as other Grand Lodges are now represented therein ; and the G. 
Lodges thus authorized also have power to regulate the Order within 
their prescribed jurisdictions, provided uone of their regulations come 
in conflict with the general laws and regulations of the Grand Lodge of 
the United States. 

And he it further resolved , That the Grand Corresponding Secre- 
tary also inform the petitioning brethren in foreign countries that this 
Grand Lodge does not deem it expedient to authorize the formation of 
66 
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Grand and Subordinate Lodges and Encampments in Great Britain and 
other European countries, unless the authorities of the Manchester 
Unity of Great Britain persist in carrying into effect the powers con- 
ferred on them by the Annual Movable Committee at the Isle of Man 
in 1841, and reiterated at the Wigan Annual Movable Committee of 
1842, to establish lodges within the United States. 

Andbe it further resolved , That in case the Manchester Unity shall 
persist in carrying into effect the powers above alluded to as having 
been conferred upon them, against the legality of which this Grand 
Lodge has formally protested, that then, and in that case only, the G. 
Sire, Deputy Grand Sire, and Corresponding Secretary be, and they 
are hereby authorized to grant dispensations on proper applications 
coming from brethren in Europe. 

Rep. Cane from the committee on the French Work, made the fol- 
lowing report which was accepted, and the resolution accompanying the 
same adopted. 

To the R . W, Grand Lodge of the United States , /. O. O. F L 

The committee to whom was referred the subject of the French trans- 
lation of Lectures, &c., authorized at a previous session — have given 
the same their deliberate attention, and beg leave to report. 

That in their opinion much doubt exists whether or not the transla- 
tion is correct, or sufficiently so to be of any use, and they therefore 
offer the following resolution. 

Which is respectfully submitted, 

ALBERT CASE, 
CHRISTIAN BUCHER, 

K. S. H IN MAN. 

Resolved , That theM. W. Grand Sire be authorized to employ com- 
petent brethren to examine the said translation, and if found to be cor- 
rect, he order the bill paid. But if satisfied that the translation is un- 
fit for use, then, that he be authorized to effect a compromise with the 
translator, on the best terms he can — And further , That the G. Sire be 
authorized to procure a correct translation and publication of the said 
Lectures, &c., previous to the next meeting of this Grand Lodge, pro- 
vided the expense will not exceed $100. 

Rep. Earnest of Illinois, offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted. 

Resolved , That the arrearages previous to this session due from the 
Grand Lodge of the State of Illinois, be and are hereby remitted. 

Rep. Moore from the committee on the Property of the G. Lodge, 
made the following report. 

To the R . W. Grand Lodge of the United States , I. 0. O. F. 

The committee on the Property of this Grand Lodge, not having 
found leisure to examine in person the properties now stored in the 
room occupied for that purpose, respectfully recommend that a special 
committee, composed of members of this Grand Lodge residing in 
Baltimore, be charged with the duty of inspecting and scheduling said 
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property after the adjournment of this body, and that said schedule be 
properly certified and preserved among the papers of this G. Lodge. 

The committee further recommend that the steps taken by the Grand 
Corresponding Secretary with a view to secure in the new Hall now 
being erected by the Grand Lodge of Maryland, a suitable apartment 
for the use of this Grand Lodge, as an office for her Corresponding 
Secretary, with fire-proof vaults for the safety of her archives, &c., be 
approved by this Grand Lodge; and that the Corresponding Secretary 
be authorized to enter into a contract with the Grand Lodge of Mary- 
land, for a lease of the said apartment for a term not exceeding ten 
years, upon such terms as may be considered reasonable and just 
between the parties. * 

Resolved, That the recommendations of the committee be concur- 
red in. 

Hep. Neilson submitted the following amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Amendment to the Constitution . 

Article 18. That no Grand Encampment shall be entitled to a vote in 
the Grand Lodge while in arrear for her dues, and that in all cases where 
a Grand Encampment shall notify the Grand Lodge that they have not 
elected a Representative, and shall not for the current year, that her 
dues shall be remitted. 

Rep. Neilson of Maryland, offered the following resolution, which 
was rejected. 

Resolved, That hereafter no Charter shall be granted to any number 
of Odd-Fellows under the jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of the U. 
States who propose to perform their work in any other than the Eng»- 
lish language. 

Rep. Moore from the committee on the State of the Order, submit* 
ted the following report, which was read and adopted. 

To the R. W, Grand Lodge of the United States , /. O. O. F. 

The Committee on the State of the Order, recommend that the 18th 
By-Law be amended by inserting a parenthetical clause after the word 
“Territory,” — the second line, in the following words: “(and may 
divide any State or Territory into more than one district, when he shall 
deem it essential to the interests of the Order to do so.)” 

On motion of P. G. Sire Glazier, it was ordered, that the Grand Se- 
cretary and Grand Treasurer be hereafter required to give bond in the 
sum of $2000 each for the faithful discharge of their respective trusts, 
to be approved by the Grand Sire. 

Rep. Moore of the District of Columbia, offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was concurred in. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the varions State Grand Lodges 
and Grand Encampments to conform, as far as practicable, in making 
up their returns to this Grand Lodge, to the regulations prescribed for 
making up the returns of Lodges and Encampments working under 
charters granted by this body. 

On motion of Rep. Moore it was ordered, 
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That the by-law which requires the Grand Secretary to hare the re- 
cord of proceedings of each annual session made up and printed within 
thirty days after the adjournment be suspended, so far as relates to the 
proceedings of the present session, and that a sufficient number of 
copies of said Journal be printed to furnish one copy to each Subordi- 
nate and each Grand Lodge, and each Subordinate and each Grand En- 
campment working under this jurisdiction, together with one hundred 
additional copies for the use of this body. 

On motion of Rep. Case of South Carolina, it was 

Resolved , That the minutes of the proceedings of this R. W. Grand 
Lodge shall be printed in the Covenant, and compose one number. 

Rep. Moore from the committee on the State of the Order, submit- 
ted the following report, which was concurred in. 

To the R. W. Grand, Lodge of the United States , I. 0. 0. F. 

The committee on the State of the Order, to whom was referred a 
communication from the Worthy Grand Master of the State of Louisi- 
ana, suggestingan amendment in the Work of the Order, have had the 
same under consideration, and respectfully report, that as the subject is 
already in the hands of a committee of this Lodge, it is inexpedient to 
take any action at present on the proposition contained in the said com- 
munication. 

On motion of Rep. Moore it was ordered, 

That the Worthy Grand Sire and Grand Corresponding Secretary, 
respectively, be authorized to have 200 copies of their annual reports 
to this body printed and ready to be placed on the tables of members, 
without waiting for a special order of this Grand Lodge, whenever it 
may be practicable for them to prepare their said reports in time to 
have the work performed. 

Rep. Case submitted the following resolution, which was adopted. 

Resolved , That the Editor of the Covenant be directed to publish in 
the October No. the report on the English Mission, together with the 
report and resolutions of the committee on the same. 

Reps. Hubelie of Pennsylvania and Moore of District of Columbia, 
asked and obtained leave of absence. 

On motion the Grand Lodge adjourned until 3 o’clock, P. M. 


Friday Afternoon, Sept. 23, 1842. ) 

3 o'clock. | 

The R. W. Grand Lodge assembled pursuant to adjournment. Pre- 
sent all the Grand Officers and the same Representatives as of the 
morning session. 

The journal of the morning session was read and approved. 

Rep. Tyler from the committee on Correspondence made the fol- 
lowing report, which was accepted. 
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To the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States, I. O. O. F. 

The committee on Correspondence beg leave to report — that they 
have carefully examined the documents submitted to them and find 
nothing of importance to bring before this Grand Lodge. 

Respectfully submitted, 

WM. A. TYLER, 

J. W. STOKES. 

On motion of Rep. Hinman of Connecticut, the committee heretofore 
appointed to examine the work, and report what alterations, if any, 
should be made therein, were discharged from the further considera- 
tion of that subject. 

On motion of Rep. Hinman of Connecticut, the Work of the Order 
was referred to a select committee of three to report to the next session 
what alterations, if any, should be made therein. 

On motion of Rep. Stokes of Pennsylvania, it was ordered that all 
business not now before the Grand Lodge be referred to the next ses- 
sion. 

The Grand Sire announced the following appointments of District 
Deputy Grand Sire’s for the several Districts named, to serve for one 
year from 1st January next, viz: — 

For Massachusetts and R. Island, - P. G. M. Daniel Hersey. 

44 District of Columbia, - - - P. G. M. W. W. Moore. 

44 Delaware, - - - P. G. S. Zenas B. Glazier. 

44 Louisiana, - - - - - P. G. M. A. Mondelli. 

44 New Jersey, - - - - - P. G. M. S. Vn Sickles. 

44 Indiana, P. G. M. Chris. Bucher. 

44 Missouri, south part of 111. & Ark., P. G. M. W. S. Stewart. 

44 Connecticut, - - - - G. M. Chas. W. Bradley. 

44 Tennessee, P. G. M. T. Kezer. 

44 Mississippi and Alabama, - - G. M. Chas. J. B. Fisher. 

44 North, part of 111., Wiscon. & Iowa, P. G. M. John G. Potts. 

44 S. Carolina, Georgia & E. Florida, G. M. Albert Case. 

44 N. Carolina, - - - - P. G. M. Geo. M. Bain. 

Rep. McGowan of New York, from the committee on Finance, 
made the following report, which was read, accepted and the resolu- 
tions adopted. 

To the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States , J. O. O. F. 

The committee of Finance respectfully report, that they have exam- 
ined and found correct the following bills and accounts, viz : — 

Robert Neilson for. printing, - - $421 98 

Deducting amount paid him, - - 300 00 121 98 

Bill of John A. Kennedy, R. W. G. Sire, - - 80 10 

44 Thos. J. Ireland, - • - - 17 00 

44 Isaac P. Cook, - - - - - 22 19 

44 H. R. Kneas, R. W. D. G. Sire, - - 25 00 

44 Thos. Wildey, M. W. P. G. Sire for Rent, - 30 00 

44 S. Vn Sickell, 10 00 

44 Jas. L. Ridgely, for sundries, - - - 25 90 
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Bill of G. Messenger, for attendance, • - - 12 00 

44 John E. Chamberlain, for sundries, - - 6 50 

$350 67 

The committee have also examined the accounts of the G. Treasurer 
and Grand Secretary, and find them to agree with the vouchers, and 
that the amount paid into the treasury the past year has been 

$2901 39 

And the amount paid by him 1539 78 

$1361 61 

Leaving in the hands of the Treasurer the sum of $1361 61 — of 
which $593 50 is in uncurrent money. 

The committee would recommend to the Treasurer hereafter te keep 
a separate and distinct account of the money received for dues and 
charters, for books sold, for receipts for the Covenant, and for the Eng** 
lish Mission. 

The Grand Secretary has received since he made his report the sum 
of $726 59, as follows, viz : — 

Grand Lodge of Maryland, - - - - - - 40 00 

Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, ----- 20 00 

Grand Lodge of New York, - - - - - - 40 00 

Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, ----- 40 00 

Grand Lodge of Ohio, - 40 00 

Grand Lodge of New Jersey, - - - - - - 20 00 

Grand Lodge of Virginia, quota, ----- 40 fO 

Grand Lodge of Indiana, - - - - - - 2000 

• Grand Lodge of Mississippi, - - - - - 20 00 

Grand Lodge of Missouri, - - - - - 20 00 

Grand Lodge of Connecticut, 20 00 

Wildey Encampment of Virginia, - - - $19 07 

Neilson do. do. 43 63 

Damascus do. do. - - - - 12 50 

Mount Arrarat Encampment, N. J. charter, - - - 30 00 

Grand Encampment of Maryland, - - - - 20 00 

Marley Encampment of Virginia, dues, - - - - 46 91 

Trenton Encampment, No. 2, N. J. - - - - 29 00 

Sasacas Encampment of Connecticut, - - * - 59 15 

Oriental Encampment do. - 6 00 

' Grand Encampment of New York, - - - 20 00 

Grand Encampment of Pennsylvania, - 20 00 

Degree Books, - - - - -- 32 00 

Merrimack Lodge, No. 7, Mass, dues, - - - - 15 70 

do. do. quarter, - 9 00 

Degree Books, - - 400 

Columbia Encampment, - - 13 63 

do. Degree Books, - 8 00 

Degree Books, Massachusetts, - - - - - 18 00 

$726 59 
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The Committee recommend the adoption of the following resolutions. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

chas. McGowan, 

R. S. H1NMAN, 

J. HULL, Jr. 

Resolved , That the M. W. Grand Sire draw orders on the Treasurer 
for the sums reported as due the several persons named in the report 
of the Finance Committee. 

Resolved , That the M. W. Grand Sire draw an order on the Treasurer 
in favour of R. W. Grand Secretary Jas. L. Ridgely, for the sum of 
eight hundred dollars for defraying his expenses on the late mission to 
England. 

Resolved , That the M. W. Grand Sire draw an order on the Trea- 
surer in favor R. W. Grand Chaplain Williamson, for the sum of eight 
hundred dollars for defraying his expenses on the late mission to Eng- 
land. 

Resolved , That the Grand Treasurer be authorized to make sale of 
the uncurrent money in hands, to the best advantage. 

Rep. McGowan from same committee, made the following report, 
which was accepted. 

To the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States , J. O. 0. F. 

The committee of Finance, to whom was referred a communication 
from the Grand Encampment of New York, with regard to the purchase 
of a lithographic item, respectfully report, that it is not expedient to 
purchase the same. 

chas. McGowan, 

R. S. HINMAN, 

J. HULL, Jr. 

On motion of Rep. Thomas of Ohio, the Grand Lodge proceeded to 
take up the amendment to the Constitution proposed at the last session 
to remove the existing constitutional qualification that candidates for 
the office of M. W. G. Sire should be P. G. Masters, and which was 
now lying on the table — the same was considered and rejected. 

Rep. McGowan of New York, from the committee on the “Cove- 
nant and Official Magazine,” submitted the following report, which 
was read, accepted and the resolutions accompanying the same were 
all adopted excepting the last, which on motion of P. G. S. Glazier was 
referred to a select committee, with power to enquire into and adjust the 
claim. 

To the R. W. G . Lodge of the United States , J. 0. O. F. 

The committee to whom was referred the subject of the “Covenant 
and Official Magazine,” have had the subject under consideration and 
most respectfully beg leave to report. 

That from the statement of the Agent it appears that he has received 
and delivered to subscribers and sub-agents 2073 copies of the Official 
Magazine, which at the subscription price will amount to $5182 50 
From which there will have to be deducted for Print- 
ing 3000 copies of 12 Nos. ... $2448 00 

Interest on cash advanced, - - 35 92 
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Printing Prospectus, Stereotyping, &c. - - 5 60 

Postages, Boxes, &c. - - - - - 18 02 

Commission to Agent for the year, - 1295 63 3803 67 

Due the Grand Lodge by Agent, $1378 93 

From which deduct for appropriation to the Editor of Ma- 
gazine, - - 1000 00 

Leaving a surplus of - $378 93 

Besides having on hand a sufficient number of copies of the first vol- 
ume to supply brethren who may wish to have them bound. 

From the above statement for the year, the committee have to con- 
gratulate the Grand Lodge and the Order in general on the success 
which has attended this attempt to disseminate the principles of the In- 
stitution. 

The committee are of opinion that by an exertion on the part of the 
Agents in the several States the work will be a source of considerable 
revenue to this Grand Lodge, which, from the present state of the finan- 
ces is absolutely necessary, as the regular revenue of this body will not 
meet the current expenses. 

By the appropriation made at the last session of this Grand Lodge to 
the Editorial Department for the purpose of retaining intellectual aid to 
the work, there has only been received about one hundred dollars, and, 
as it is considered necessary that matter furnished for the work should 
be immediately settled, that, such appropriation should be made in 
quarterly payments, and, that the sum remaining unpaid should he paid 
by the end of the current year. 

The committee would also recommend, that the Grand Cor. Secre- 
tary notice in each number of the Official Magazine the receipt of all 
letters, and where money is enclosed the amount shall be stated, which 
shall be considered as a receipt for the same. 

Your committee find the expenses of the Official Magazine for nine 
months, as furnished by the Agent to be as follows, viz: — 

Cash paid Printer, $1075 60 

Notes given by Agent, # 511 37 

Cash paid Editor, - 100 00 

Postage and Boxes, 18 62^ 

Interest on $1194 82 for 6 months, - - - 35 82 

Commission on $598 25 at 25 per cent. .... 149 56J 

$1890 87f 

Credit. 

By cash received of Grand Treasurer, - - $384 00 

“ do. do. from subscribers ... 590 25 982 25 

Balance due Agent, - - .... 908 62| 

Discount on uncurrent funds, - .... 16 50 

$925 12| 

The committee find from the above statement that there is due the 
Agent, P. G. Sire T. Wildey, $925 122,and whatever may accrue at the 
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end of his term, January 1, 1842, the committee would recommend that 
he be given a certificate for the same, after being duly andited, to be 
paid by his snccessor from time to time as funds may come into his 
hands. 

There is an extra charge in the printing bill of $168, for furnishing 
a better article in paper, and that if it is allowed in the three remaining 
Nos. there will have to be added to the expense of the O. M. for the 
year the sum of $231 00, above the contract made by the parties in the 
business. Although not properly a subject for your committee, yet it 
is deemed necessary that an expression should be made by this Grand 
Lodge. 

c. McGowan, 

WM. S. STEWART, 
ALBERT CASE. 

Resolved, That the Agent be directed to pay the amount due the O. 
Dep. as soon as the funds are to be spared for the purpose. Also that 
$1000, be appropriated for the Editor for the ensuing year, and that the 
same may be made in quarterly payments if possible by the Agent. 

Resolved , That the Grand Corresponding Secretary, Grand Trea* 
surer and Rep. Marley be a committee to audit the accounts of the 
Agent at the end of his term, and that they give a certificate of such 
amount as may be due him, which amount his successor will pay over 
as soon as the funds will permit. 

Resolved , That the amount stated in the report as extra charge for 
paper be allowed. 

Rep. English from the committee on Returns, made the following re- 
port which was read and accepted. 

To the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States , J. 0. O. F. 

The committee appointed to examine the returns and reports from 
G. Lodges and Grand Encampments as also Subordinate Lodges and 
Encampments, ask leave to submit the subjoined report. 

On inspection your committee find thefojlowing State Grand Lodge 
and Grand Encampment reports made out in the form prescribed by 
the Grand Lodge of the United States, namely: The reports of the 
Grand Lodge of Connecticut, New Jersey, Virginia, Maryland, New 
York, Massachusetts, and the District of Columbia; from Grand En- 
campments the reports of New York, Maryland and Ohio. 

The annexed report refers to Subordinate Lodges and Encampments, 
the whole of which we have ascertained to be in congeniality with the 
law regulating reports, namely: Far West Lodge, Arkansas; Florida 
Lodge, Jacksonville, Florida; Iowa, No. 1, Wisconsin; Merrimac 
Lodge, No. 7, Massachusetts ; Oglethorpe Lodge, No. 1, Georgia. The 
reports from the Encampments that follows are correct, Marley En- 
campment No. — , Virginia ; Neilson No. 2, Virginia; Wheeling No. 3, 
Virginia ; Jerusalem No. 4, Virginia ; Damascus No. 9, Virginia; Salem 
No. 10, Virginia ; Oriental No. 2, Connecticut ; Mount Arrarat No. 3, 
New Jersey ; Trenton No. 2, New Jersey; Sassacas No. 1, Connecti- 
cut; Wildey No. 1, Louisiana ; Columbus No. 1, District of Columbia ; 
Mount Arrarat No. 1, Alabama. 

Your committee will now proceed to call attention to the several re- 
67 
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ports from Lodges and Encampments which present on their face in- 
accuracies: and first the Grand Lodge of the State of Pennsylvania is in- 
formal in her report — in that there is no mention made of rejections, 
admissions or withdrawals by card, reinstatements, and also in the pro- 
per heads. Indiana State Grand Lodge report is deficient as above 
with this addition, that there is no statement made of expulsions or 
deaths. Illinois State Grand Lodge report is wanting in the same 
matter as the above — in addition, there is no returns given of P. Grand 
Masters. Mississippi Grand Lodge report is out of form in its arrange- 
ment, although all the matter required by the laws of the Grand Lodge 
of the United States is taken notice of in said report. The report of 
the Grand Lodge of the State of Louisiana, deficient as the above. — 
Delaware Grand Lodge report, informal in its arrangement. Grand 
Lodge of Kentucky makes no mention of the number of deaths nor re- 
instatements. Grand Lodge of Ohio, irregular in her relief report — 
they only communicate the aggregate amount expended for said pur- 
pose, without being specific as to objects. South Carolina report, no 
reinstatements mentioned. Alabama State Grand Lodge incorrect, 
wanting the proper seal. Missouri Grand Lodge irregular in its ar- 
rangement. 

The committee have not seen relief reports from either of the fol- 
lowing State Grand Lodges: Pennsylvania, Indiana, Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana, Delaware and Illinois. 

The reports from the subjoined named, Subordinate Lodges and En- 
campments are not in strict conformity with the forms adopted by the 
Grand Lodge of the United States: Mobile Lodge No. 2, Alabama, 
incorrect in tabular arrangements. Weldon Lodge No. 1, North Caro- 
lina, irregular as above stated. Galveston Lodge No. 3, in the Repub- 
lic of Texas, wanting in arrangement. Alabama Lodge No. 1, informal. 

Encampments . — Palmetto Encampment No. 1, South Carolina, irre- 
gular in the arrangement. Glazier Encampment No. 7, Virginia, in- 
correct in form and detail. Lynchburg Encampment No. 8, Virginia, 
wholly informal. Mount Arrarat No. 1, Alabama, incorrect in its tabu- 
lar arrangement. Wildey No. 1, Mississippi, informal in its arrange- 
ment Louisiana No. 2, Louisiana, incorrect throughout Wildey 
No. 2, Indiana, is wanting in proper arrangement. 

Your committee before taking leave of the matter which is suggest- 
ed to them by having the foregoing reports under their consideration, 
would respectfully insist that the forms prescribed by the Grand Lodge 
of the United States should in the future be tenaciously adhered to. 

WM. M. ENGLISH, 
RICHARD MARLEY. 
CHRISTIAN BUCHER. 

Rep. McGowan from the committee on the Official Magazine, made 
the following report, which was accepted and the resolution accompany- 
ing the same unanimously adopted. 

To the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States , /. 0. 0. F. 

The committee on the Official Magazine most respectfully ask leave 
to offer the following resolution for the consideration of the G. Lodge. 

Resolved, That in the event of a deficiency of collections necessary 
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to continue the publication of the Official Magazine, the Agent be au- 
thorized to effect a loan for the purpose of meeting the payments. 

On motion of P. G. Sire Glazier, and at the request of the M. W. 
Grand Sire, he was excused from appointing the select committee pro- 
vided for in the resolution referring the Work of the Order for revision. 

After prayer from the R. W. Grand Chaplain, the R. W. Grand 
Lodge adjourned sine die . 

JAMES L. RIDGELY, 
Grand Cor . andRcc . Secretary . 
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Suspensions and Expulsions . 


[November, 


Jinnual Reports to the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States, of the Sus- 
pensions and Expulsions for causes other than nonpayment of dues, to 
September Session , 1842. 

Maryland — Suspensions. 

Lodge No. 3, P. G. Michael Kraft, disturbing a religious meeting. 

44 No. 4, J. Meusner, bad conduct. J. H. Steibel, August Grete 
and Edw. Englehard, drunkenness. 

11 No. 5, John Habbert, conduct unbecoming an Odd-Fellow. 

44 No. 9, Harman Shipley, violation of the rules of the Order. 

44 No. 32, John S. Fortner, improper use of certificate. Reinstated 
by order of G. Lodge, and ordered to be reprimanded. 

Expulsions. 

Lodge No. 2, Jacob Farringer, gross immorality. 

44 No. 8, P. G. William G. Cook, embezzlement of R. W. Grand 
Lodge U. S. funds. 

44 No. 9, P. G. Mortimor J. Kelly, unworthy conduct 

44 No. 20, Wesley W. Levy, conduct unbecoming an Odd-Fellow. 

44 No. 32, Peter Ardinger, embezzlement of lodge funds. 

New York — Suspensions. 

Lodge No. 14, Carl Cutzler, improper conduct. 

44 No. 16, A. Buergler, C. Messer, A. Sehary, T. Schmidt, H. 

Lerdenberger and C. Koch, improper conduct 
44 No. 17, S. J. Chapman and John Masterson, improper conduct 
14 No. 18, J. Townsend and Wm. Kenney, improper conduct, and 
Wm. Kearney, intoxication. 

41 No. 22, Seaman Weeks, appropriating lodge funds to his own use. 
44 No. 27, Charles G. Goury, improper conduct. 

44 No. 28, John Riley and F. Baker, improper conduct. 

14 No. 29, Samuel B. Comstock, intemperance. 

44 No. 32, R. Reynolds, intemperance. 

44 No. 34, Wm. C. Armstrong, intemperance. 

44 No. 36, J. Redding and Wm. H. Johnson, improper conduct. 

44 No. 39, Jonas Parker, improper conduct. 

44 No. 41, P. V. Watson, intemperance. 

44 No. 44, T. B. Thierry and T. Lockwood, improper conduct 
44 No. 50, Joseph Easterbrook, improper conduct. 

Expulsions. 

Lodge No. 13, P. FeifFer and W. John, improper conduct. 

44 No. 14, Z. Muller and John Ulrich, improper conduct. 

44 No. 16, B. Lanth, improper conduct. 

44 No. 17, John Naylor, improper conduct, and S. H. Miller, dis- 
honesty. 

44 No. 20, Samuel Lupton, improper conduct. 

44 No. 21, M. H. French, improper conduct. 

44 No. 25, G. Hyatt and John Sinclair, improper conduct. 

44 No. 32, Albert Blair, improper conduct. 
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Lodge No. 36, Israel E. Underhill, improper conduct. 

“ No. 38, N. Slosson, dishonesty. 

“ No. 42, John Sinclair, dishonesty, James A. Frost, adultery. 

“ No. 46, Daniel B. Taylor, improper conduct. 

“ No. 47, Theodore J. Martin, improper conduct. 

“ No. 49, Edward Malone, improper conduct, and Lucin Olmstead, 
abandoning his family. 

“ No. 50, Alexander J. Brown, improper conduct 

Pennsylvania — Suspensions and Expulsions. 

Lodge No. 3, has expelled John Shaw, for false representations to ob- 
tain relief and grossly insulting the lodge. 

“ No. 4, has suspended Nicholas Hopkins, for drunkenness and 
other misconduct. 

“ No. 5, has expelled John H. Warner, for immoral conduct. 

11 No. 7, has expelled Henry Keim, for behaviour unbecoming an 

Odd-Fellow, and suspended Gotleib Huhn, for drunk- 
enness. 

“ No. 14, has suspended J. Thomas, for violation of his obligation 
as Treasurer for one year. 

“ No. 19, has suspended George Guyger, for maliciously injuring 
a brother. 

“ No. 20, has expelled Wm. Evans, for immoral conduct, and sus- 
pended James Jones, for improper conduct. 

“ No. 21, has expelled T. Ranshle, for irregular behaviour. 

“ No. 23, has expelled Wm. L. Newcomb, on a charge of theft. 

“ No. 24, has expelled Daniel E. Bassitt, for exposing the order, 
and insulting the lodge. Also; Samuel Lowery, for 
bad conduct and defrauding brothers. 

“ No. 26, has expelled Benj. S. Roche, for ill treatment to his wife. 

“ No. 29, has expelled B. B. Jenkins, for using the funds of the 

lodge without their consent. 

“ No. 53, has expelled John B. Reed, for improper conduct 

<c No. 56, has expelled Wm. Leach, for defraud. 

“ No. 59, has suspended John S. Oliver, for intoxication; 

“ No. 61, has expelled Joseph Matthews, for imposing on the 
lodge. 

“ No. 63, has expelled Hugh Mason, for intoxication. 

“ No. 62, has expelled John Reynolds, for non-attendance fori 

year. 

“ No. 64, has suspended John Lewis, for intoxication. 

No. 65, has suspended John C. Jones and Joseph Angus, for 
intoxication and disorderly conduct 
District op Columbia — Expulsion. 

Lodge No. 9, Benj. Willet, for defrauding his creditors and absconding. 

Delaware — Expulsion. 

Joseph Richardson, for embezzling lodge funds. 

Ohio— Expulsions. 

JVofe. — Of the 79 expulsions 68 were for non-payment of dues, and 11 
for the following : — 
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Suspensions and Expulsions . [November, 


Lodge No. 1, J. G. Brown, intemperance and conduct unbecoming an 
Odd-Fellow. 

“ No. 3, A. W. Bentley, criminal conduct. 

“ No. 4, John H. Wright, criminal conduct. 

“ do. William Eaves, receiving stolen goods. 

“ do. Jacob Young, conduct unbecoming an Odd-Fellow. 

“ No. 5, W. Reed, intemperance. 

“ No. 7, Henry F. Myers, swindling the lodge. 

“ do. Elias Nigh, contempt of lodge and refusal to pay dues. 

“ No. 9, Francis Boyden, alias Francis Boyden French, for impos- 
ing upon the lodge, by being initiated under an assum- 
ed name. 

“ do. G. H. Silvers, dishonesty. 

“ do. Heman Baldwin, obtaining money under false pretences. 
Kentucky — Expulsions. 

2 for drunkenness, 1 for dishonesty — names not given. 

Virginia — Suspensions. 


For abusive language 1, drunkenness 2, dishonesty 1. 

Expulsions. 

Intoxication 4, dishonesty 2, improper conduct in lodge 2 — names not 
given. 

Indiana — Suspensions. 

For drunkenness and gambling 2 — names not given. 

Mississippi — Suspension. Immoral conduct 1. 

Expulsion, Theft 1. 


Missouri — Expelled. 2, intemperance and immorality. 

Illinois — Expulsions. 

Lodge No. 6, John Calhoun and Charles Dunham, for non-payment of 
dues and treating the Order with contempt. 

Joseph Markle, George H. Holtzman and William Holtzman, for ab- 
sconding from the city in a clandestine manner, there- 
by casting a stigma upon the character of our institution. 
N. B. Some eighteen months since Samuel C. Clark, of No. 6, was ex- 
pelled for absconding with lodge funds. 

Connecticut — Dandson Cheesman, for seduction. 

Tennessee — Expelled. 1 for gambling. 

Alabama — Expulsions. 

Members of Mobile Lodge No. 2, as follows: — all of whom were expell- 
ed after trial and conviction, on charges, for conduct unworthy of Odd- 
Fellows, setting a bad example to the Order, and continual neglect to pay 
up their dues. P. G. Stephen B, North, P. G. Israel Slee, P. G. N. 
McGunnigle, brothers Henry Moffitt, Uzal Ogden, Samuel Hopkins, Chas. 
W. Cranniss and William Edmond. 


New York— -Expulsion. 

Grand Encampment . — Albert Blair of No. 5, immoral conduct. 

Mar yland— E x puls io n. 

Grand Encampment. — W. G. Cook. 
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GRAND OFFICERS OF R. W. GRAND LODGE OF THE U. 
STATES, I. 0. O. F. 


P. G. M. JOHN A. KENNEDY, of New York, M. W. G. Sire. 

P. G. M. HORN R. KNEASS, Pennsylvania, R. W. D. G. Sire. 

P. G. M. ANDREW E. WARNER, Maryland, R. W. G. Treasurer. 
P. G. M. JAS. L. RIDGELY, Maryland, R. W.G.R.&C.Sec. 
P. G. Rev. I. D. WILLIAMSON, New York, W. G. Chaplain. 


P. G. M. ISAAC HEFLEY, Ohio, 

P. G. W. WARREN, Maryland, 

P. G. J. E. CHAMBERLAIN, Maryland, 


W. G. Marshal. 
W. G. Guardian. 
W. G. Messenger. 


I. 0. O. F. 


Ofeice Cor. & Rec. Secretary R. W. G. Lodge of the U. S . ) 

Baltimore , October 14 th, 1841. \ 

$g?»To the Secretaries of Grand Lodges and Encampments, and of Sub- 
ordinate Lodges and Encampments under this jurisdiction. 

You will please take notice that the Annual Communication of the R. 
W. G. Lodge of the United States, is held as provided by the Constitution 
“on the third Monday of September^ in every year, and you are required 
to conform to the following resolutions of that Body, passed at October Ses- 
sion, 1840, printed Journal, page 33. 

Resolved, That the several Grand Lodges under this jurisdiction, ap- 
pointing Proxy Representatives, be and are hereby directed to leave the 
certificates of such Proxy Representatives together with their Annual Re- 
turns, and the dues thereon, in the hands of the Grand Secretary at least 
one month previous to the Annual Communications of this Body. 

Resolved , That the several Encampments and Subordinate Lodges work- 
ing under this jurisdiction, be and are hereby directed to have their An- 
nual Returns with the dues thereon, in the hands of the Grand Secretary 
at least one month previous to the Annual Communications of this Body. 

Grand Encampments, being now by an amendment to the Constitution 
entitled to a Representation in the Grand Lodge of the United States, will 
also conform to the first resolution. 

All communications intended for the Grand Lodge of the United States, 
must be addressed to the undersigned only , who will promptly respond to 
the same, and who earnestly requests that all his “ official correspondence” 
will be also promptly answered. 

JAS. L. RIDGELY, 
Corresponding and Recording Secretary, 

R. W. G. L. of the U. S. 
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ANNUAL REPORT of the R. W. Grand Lodge of Maryland , J. 0. 0. F. to Me A W. Grand Lodge of the United 

States , commencing July 10M, 1841, and ending July 15M, 1842. 

The Right Worthy Grand Lodge of Maryland is composed of 397 members ami has under her jurisdiction 24 working Lodges. 
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Monday 

Thursday 
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Saturday 
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Thursday 
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Saturday, 
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County. 
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Harford 
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Easton. 

Havre de Grace 
Port Deposite. 
Centre ville... . 

Abingdon 

New Market.. 
Chester town... 
Hagerstown. . . 
Clear Spring. .. 
Williamsport. . 
Cumberland. . . 
Frederick City. 
Sharpsburg. . . . 

Hancock 

Middletown. . . 
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LODGES. 

Washington. . . 

Franklin 

Co umbia 

Win. Tell 

Gratitude 

Harmony 

Marion 

Jefferson 

Union 

Miller 

Morning Star. . 
Mount Pisgah. . 
St. Tamuny.... 
Mount Vernon. 

Howard 

Philip Reed.. . 

Potomac 

Mount Moriah 

Aaron 

Chosen Friends 

Adam 

La Grange. . . . 
Covenant 

Benevolent... . 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF RELIEF, 


Of the Subordinate Lodges under the jurisdiction of the Right Wor- 
thy Grand Lodge of Maryland , O. /. O. F. shewing the relief in 

the year , commencing January 16, 1841, ending January 15, 1842. 


LODGES. 

Numbers. 

No. brothers relieved. 

p 

1 

CO 

0 

1 
v2 

TJ 

o 

Is 

o 

•o 

‘E 

o 

£ 

No. brothers buried. 1 

Amount paid for relief of I 
brothers. 

1 

Amount paid for the relief of H 
widowed families. 

Amount paid for Education of 
Orphans. 

Amount paid for burying 1 
the dead. 

Total. 

Washington, 

1 

37 

4 

2 

$ 435 00 

$ 40 00 

$ 89 37 

180 00 

762 37 

Franklin, 

2 

37 

5 

1 

391 00 

153 50 

101 50 

30 00 

719 00 

Columbia, 

3 

34 

7 

5 

498 00 

348 50 

69 38 

150 00 

1104 15 

Win. Tell, 

4 

29 

4 

3 

357 00 

8S 00 

47 66 

324 00 

816 56 

Gratitude, 

5 

28 

3 

1 

467 00 

58 50 

66 75 

95 00 

687 25 

Harmony, 

6 

21 

2 


327 68 

66 77 

41 91 


436 36 

Marion, 

8 

11 

1 

i 

70 00 

5 00 

12 00 

46 00 

133 00 

Jefferson, 

9 

30 

4 

2 

261 00 

40 00 

60 00 

60 00 

411 00 

Union, 

16 




24 DO 


21 12 


45 12 

Miller, 

18 

6 

i 

i 

154 87 

30 00 



360 88 

Morniug Star, 

20 

5 

# m 


94 50 




116 50 

Mount Pisgali, 

24 

7 


i 

113 00 




157 00 

St. Tam any. 

25 









Mount Vernon, 

26 

4 



42 00 




42 00 

Philip Reed, 

29 

3 

i 

i 

9 00 




9 00 

Potomac, 

31 

9 

l 

l 

134 00 

i3 00 


70 00 

2S0 42 

Mount Moriah, 

32 

6 

, , 

i 

57 62 



14 00 

71 62 

Aarou. 

33 

3 

. . 


36 00 

... . 


6 25 

42 25 

Chosen Friends*, 

34 

3 

5 


58 50 

10 00 



109 89 

Adam , 

35 









Lagrange, 

36 

”i* 

i 

•• 

21 01 

11 00 



32 0i 



271 

39 

20 

$3551 08 

$828 27 

$499 59 

975 25 

6336 27 


Note — In the sum total is $381 09 appropriated for future application for Education, ex* 
elusive of amount paid for education this year. 

The Joint Standing Committee on Education in their annual report, at the January Com- 
munication, state that their list numbers two hundred aud six, ana that seventy-four of that 
number have finished schooling, and nineteen are too young, leaving one hundred and thirteen 
at school. That they have in Hall Stock and Cash two thousand eighthundred and eighty-six 
dollars and eighty-five cents under their control, and that the lodges, some of which are out of 
the city, have in reserve for the education of orphans at least one thousand dollars. 
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Report of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts* [November, 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF RELIEF* 


Of the Subordinate Lodges , under the jurisdiction of the R . W \ 
Grand Lodge of the state of Massachusetts , J. O. O. F . shewing 

the relief in the year commencing 1841, and ending 1842. 
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Philadelphia, 

do. 

do. 
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do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Alleghany, 

Philadelphia, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Schuylkill, 

Philadelphia, 

do. 

Alleghany, 

Philadelphia, 

Schuylkill, 

Philadelphia, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Delaware, 
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LODGES. 

Grand Lodge 
Pennsylvania, 
Washington, 
Wayne, 

Morning Star, 
Franklin, 

General Marion, 
Herman, 

Rising Sun, 

Mechanic's 

Philomatheou, 

Kensington, 

Philadelphia, 

Wildey, 

Philan trophic. 

La- Fayette, 

Amity, 

Miners’ 

Teutonia, 

Friendship, 

Western Star, 

Penn, 

Schuylkill, 

Heneosia Adclphon, 
Robert Morris, 
Manyuuk, 

Decatur, 

Boncvolent, 

Hancock, 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF RELIEF, 


Of the Subordinate Lodges under the jurisdiction of the R. IV. G. Lodge of Xew York r 
shewing the Relief extended in the year commencing Jidy 1 , 1841. and end. June 30, 184*2. 
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REPORT of the R. W. Grand Lodge of the District of Columbia of the I. O. 0. F to the R . W. Grand Lodge of the 
United Slates , commencing July lsf, 1841, and ending June 30 th, 1842, inclusive. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF RELIEF, 

of the Subordinate Lodges , under the jurisdiction of the R . W. G. 
Lodge of the State of Virginia , /. O. O. F. shewing the relief in 
the year commencing April , 1841, and ending April , 1842, 








ANNUAL REPORTof the R. W. Grand Lodge of Indiana, to the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States^ J. O. O.F. 

The Grand Lodge ol Indiana is composed of 91 members, and has under her jurisdiction 9 working Lodges, 
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1842.] Report of the G. Lodges of Indiana and Mississippi. 
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Report of the Grand Lodge of Missouri. 


[November, 
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Report of the Grand Lodge of Illinois. 
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*Joba Woods, unbecoming conduct. Constantine Kaldeuback, unbecoming conduct. James I. Clarke, for fraud. 
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Report of the Grand Lodge of Tenne&ee. 
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Report of the Grand lodge of Connecticut. 
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560 Relief Report of Q. Lodges of Connecticut S. Carolina. [November, 


ANNUAL REPORT OF RELIEF, 


Of the Subordinate Lodges under the jurisdiction of the R. W. Grand 
Lodge of Connecticut , I. O. O. F. f shewing the relief in the year , 
commencing June 1, 1841, and ending June 1, 1812. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF RELIEF, 


Of the Subordinate Lodges under the jurisdiction of the R. W. Grand 
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lief in the year , ending the 1st September , 1842. 
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1842 .] Report of the Grand Lodges of S. Carolina and Alabama . 581 
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ANNUAL REPORT of the R. W. Grand Encampment of the State of Maryland, I. 0. 0. F, to the R. W, Grand Lodge 

of the United States , commencing July, 1841, and ending July, 1842. 

The R. W. Grand Encampment of Maryland is composed of 31 Patriarchs, and has under her jurisdiction 7 working Encampments. 


562 Report of the G . Encampments of Maryland Sr Ohio. [November, 
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AN ORATION. 


BY I) • G. SIRE HORN R. KHEiSI, OF PHILADELPHIA.* 


I appear among you, my brethren, on the present occasion to take part 
in the exercises you have prescribed — to uplift my voice in attestation of 
the virtues of Odd-Fellowship, and to give the assurance that its princi- 
ples, if fully imbibed and scrupulously acted upon, will exalt the human 
character and improve the human condition by repelling or baffling the 
various temptations to error and vice which glitter in the pathway of life. 

We appear not as the advocates of a new system— not as adventurers 
upon the earth — not as individuals experimenting with plans and designs 
of recent conception — nor as theorists captivated by new-fangled specu- 
lations or vague fancies. A candid world would not— could not so regard 
us. History, with her truth-displaying records, could speak with no ord- 
inary emphasis in denial, and the thousands upon thousands who are unit- 
ed in one common bond of brotherly affection can proclaim, trumpet- 
tongued, a flat contradiction. It may to casual observers seem that the 
Order of Odd-Fellows has recently sprung up amongst them — that its or- 
igin was here, and also that the present generation has given birth to it. 
To him who has never looked into its arcana it may seem that this insti- 
tution has nothing to recommend it but its novelty, and nothing to sustain 
and support it save an ephemeral attachment which that novelty has en- 


* Delivered before the lodges of Trenton, New Jersey, an the occasion of their late anniversary. 

Joint resolutions of the lodge* meeting in Trenton, New Jersey. 

Retolred , That the thunks of our lodges be tendered to brother Norn R. Knenss, of Philadelphia, for 
the excellent oration delivered by him before the Odd- Fellows of Trenton on the evening of the 1st day 
of September, 1843. 

Resolved, That he be requested to forward a copy of the eaid oration to the Covenant for publication. 

Resolved, That the Joint Committee of Arrangement for the late anniversary celebration, be directed 
•o transmit a copy of the foregoing resolutions to brother Kane. 
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gendered. But how erroneous such impressions! — how lamentably in- 
correct the conjecture as to its age and inherent worth, and how import- 
ant to disabuse the public mind of those misconceptions which in many 
instances have begotten prejudice where the smiles of favor should have 
been displayed, and thundered condemnation when praise should have 
been mildly breathed. Upon this land — upon this heaven-approving and 
fostering land, the temple of Odd-Fellowship has not long been erected. 
Although the fire upon the altar burns with a steady blaze, and her stee- 
ple, “ high in the etherial air/’ gladdens many an eye, yet those bands 
which enkindled that fire and raised that cheering spire, are still actively 
employed in the promulgation of that work in which so many delight to 
be engaged. The age of our institution it were unnecessary for me to un- 
fold. I will say, however, that it has passed through not a few ordeals 
of bitter and relentless persecution, and is yet unscathed ; and so long has 
it pursued its humanizing labors that the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary. But scarce twenty- three years have elapsed since its ad- 
vent to these shores. In the year 1819, or thereabouts, a solitary indivi- 
dual beaming with good-will towards men and familiar with the salutary 
lessons which the lodge had taught him, sailed from his native England 
in quest of that freedom which the energies of our forefathers had won 
upon the blood-stained fields of America. Bringing with him the infor- 
mation which years had been devoted to acquire, and knowing the bene- 
fit derivable from the promulgation of the rescuing and ennobling princi- 
ples of the ancient Order, he sought among the population of his adopted 
Country for those who in foreign climes had drunk of the same healing wa- 
ters by which he himself had been refreshed and strengthened, and thus 
established the first lodge on this continent. But isolated it was destined 
not long to remain. Its members labored on unobtrusively and with mild- 
ness, regardless of the restraints which prejudice, and in many instances 
malevolence imposed, yet with meekness and propriety, — reviled yet un- 
recriminating, assailed yet never retaliating. Their efforts were of a 
peaceful character, and quarrel and turmoil were not necessary to their 
continuance, nor could they arrestor divert them. The enteiprize sought 
to be effectuated was one of no common sort, aiming as it did to the de- 
velopement of those kindly and benevolent feelings — those honest senti- 
ments of the human nature, that aim was not to be baffled by any over- 
casting temper or storm of passion. The powers of vigorous and deter- 
mined minds, stimulated by the heart’s best emotions were employed, 
and although the influence of wealth was unfelt and unknown, and the 
aid of political distinction, equally unexpected and unbestowed, it still 
suffered no faintness nor depression. Its native simplicity — a sure evi- 
dence of its worth, silenced in a great measure the mutterings of dislike 
and the hoarse croakings of enmity. 

How far those zealous and active friends have succeeded in their well- 
meant endeavors to sow the seeds of benevolence and of charity, it is no 
difficult matter to say. Upon this nucleous, so compact and so solid, ma- 
ny formations have been made ; lodge has grown from lodge, till every 
portion of the city where the Order first displayed itself on this side of the 
Atlantic, felt the influence of its precepts. Nor was it long stinted to that 
place. Impatient of restraint it burst into the vallies and spread over the 
mountains. Nor should its advancement under the circumstances be a 
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subject of wonder or astonishment. The soil in which it is planted and 
over which its branches are so rapidly being extended, is most propitious 
to its banian growth. Where can the humanizing work be more advanta- 
geously and successfully prosecuted ? Here do the blessings of civil and 
religious liberty constitute the palladium of national integrity and safety — 
here the pursuit of happiness is the admitted right of man, of which noth- 
ing can divest him save his own moral deformity. The popular voice 
here enacts the laws, and the popular arm can alone be and is ever ready 
to enforce them. If then the form of this government be so favorable to 
Odd-Fellowship, which is itself of high and changeless intention, can we 
view with astonishment the posture it has taken, and are we not allowed 
the hope that that posture will afford more real gratification than it already 
has in its inevitable improvement. That this result is fast being accom- 
plished we have abundant evidences, not merely in this immediate vicin- 
ity but in other portions of our wide-spread country. The paeans of the 
Odd-Fellow are gaily sung among the crowded masses of the city ; the 
village smiles improved with his presence, and as an adventurous pioneer 
amid the forests which he soon fells, he plants his standard in the solitude 
of the wilderness and influences the improving stream of immigration for 
which he endeavors to provide. But a few years ago he was unheard and 
unknown upon our shores, now where has he not trodden a messenger of 
peace and gladness ? He has ranged from the extended lake frontier upon 
the north to the sunny regions of the south, and from the roaring billowy 
Atlantic to the almost boundless praries of the west — he has labored over 
the snow-capped mountains which stretched across his course, and re- 
freshed himself in the vallies through which he wandered. The majes- 
tic rivers which irrigate and fertilize the western soil, presented no imped- 
iment that he did not overcome. He has trailed the red-man to his wig- 
wam and wrought upon his savage mind, and where so recently the toma- 
hawk and scalping-knife glistened in the sun-beam now the jewels of his 
Order shine in his devotion to its behests — where so recently the silence 
was never broken save by the yell of the Indian, the howl of the wild 
beast or the carol of the warbler, now the gaviTs noise bespeaks his per- 
severance and his sway. 

Such is the extent to which the redeeming principles of our institution 
have been carried and promulged. Such has been the enterprize of him 
who, understanding and appreciating the lessons which others had incul- 
cated upon him, sought to repay that tuition by imparting in his turn the 
valuable information which had been so cheerfully imparted to him. And 
why should success be withheld from an institution which has grown with 
such a growth in an intelligent and discriminating country ? Why, from 
an institution whose hands dispense the healing balms and whose every 
attribute is for man’s melioration. I know there are not wanting in this, 
as in every other country, individuals who utter their denunciations — who 
busy themselves in the narrow walks of private, and declaim in the broad 
highways of public life, against this association — who, either misinform- 
ed as to the real objects contemplated to be effected, or desirous to defeat 
those objects, spread forth the most abominable misrepresentations. But 
such ever has been the case when any thing of worth has attracted the 
general attention. A universality of approbation, or even sanction, never 
can be acquired and need not be sought. Incredulity begets misstate- 
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menU, which malevolence wings with more than the arrow’s swiftness. 
Hence the various charges that have from time to time been made against 
this Order, which has silently yet effectually lived down them all. Who 
is there in this vast assemblage — who upon the broad theatre of human 
action can justly breathe a single word to the prejudice or in derogation 
of our brotherhood? The wild and discordant notes of persecution may 
swell till the welkin ring with the clamor, and all the fierce passions of 
the human breast may spend their direst fuiy, yet truth with her native 
force will still them all and be triumphant. When has Odd- Fellowship 
deserved the scoff and merited contempt — when by her deeds has she 
invited reproof or detraction, or made herself amenable to a just and hon- 
est attack ? Man’s memory treasures not that period. Has she ever rang- 
ed her friends for the fulfilment of any purpose of a sinister character — 
ever to retard the progress of virtue — to encourage folly or promote vice 
— to stifle the voice of justice or to resist the arm lawfully raised in de- 
fence of right? By whom could she be so accused? As subjects of state 
her members ought to be peaceable and dutiful, conforming to the govern- 
ment under which they live, and yielding at all times full obedience to 
her decrees. From this injunction no one can depart. As citizens of 
this or any other country they can pursue whatever opinions their judg- 
ments may form for them, being responsible to such governments for the 
dissemination of their views, but as Odd-Fellows they cannot but remain 
apart and separated from those things with which their institution forbids 
an interference — and her decrees though given in mildness are always 
effective. 

Has she ever taken part in the political struggles by which any coon- 
try has been agitated and convulsed ? England, containing as it does al- 
most countless individuals who glory in the appellation which so many of 
us boast, and who are scattered through all the vocations, conditions and 
classes of society, has never yet been aroused from a peaceful slumber or 
troubled in any part of its government by the Odd-Fellow. Nor has 
France, gay and lively France with her sunny fields and ever-active po- 
pulation, from the same source ever been awaked to wrath or stimulated 
to disorder; and turning to our own favored land, is there any one who 
can ascribe to him a participation in any of the turmoil which has so re- 
peatedly resounded? The partizan discussions of the day he cannot— dare 
not enter into— nor can he approach any of those subjects of great and 
grave concern with which a nation h often moved from its centre to its 
circumference. In this institution there is no right to inquire into the 
form of the government where she may be teaching her friendly and cor- 
recting precepts. Her course must be pursued without reference to that 
inquiry, which is as opposite to her power as the zenith to the nadir. In 
monarchies she has erected her peaceful standard and unfurled her emble- 
matic banners of innocence and of purity, and implanted in the bosoms of 
men a knowledge of those soothing and cheering maxims which time has 
shown to be conducive to a healthy moral and physical condition. The 
citizen, the baronet and the duke, arrayed in the apparel of the lodge, com- 
mingle freely their sentiments and together labor in the common cause, 
and if residing in a republic he is always most esteemed and admired who 
lives up to those wise instructions which are inseparable from an obedi- 
ence to her commands. It has been said, (but with how little truth those 
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who have had the best opportunities of knowing can say,) that she has 
entered the arena of party strife and assisted in continuing the commo- 
tions of the time. How gross a slander upon her purity and integrity- 
how lamentably misimpressed or how wantonly mischievous her calum- 
niators. How unmixed the pity which he deserves who condemns and 
reviles a thing with which he is altogether unfamiliar, and how self-abas- 
ing is that mind which expands in bitterness and in malice upon a theme 
of which it has no knowledge. The ravings of the lunatic chained in his 
solitary cell are as much entitled to the calm attention and earnest consid- 
eration as the intemperate outpourings of such breasts as are callous to the 
voice of truth, and steeled against inquiry and examination. Her’s are 
motives above the politician’s reach — by him her actions never have been, 
never can be controlled. He dare not seek her aid — better would it be for 
him to desert the ambition of his nature at once than seek assistance at 
her hands, which must ever be palsied in such a service. Nor has she 
ever embarked in any religious disputation. With the various denomi- 
nations which grace and adorn our earth she is not called upon to unite — • 
nor could she if she were requested to do so. Within her membership 
are included persons of every variety of sectarian feeling, who never dis- 
play their sectarian views within her bounds. Her’s is the universal re- 
ligion of nature. She endeavors to point out to her followers the ways of 
pleasantness and the paths of peace, and enjoins upon them the necessi* 
ty of doing unto others what they would that others should do unto them. 
The influence of her precepts enter into every branch of art and science, 
and bestow and render no common benefit and service. It is adapted 
not merely to every condition but to every stage of the human existence, 
from the season of budded manhood to the tottering state of extreme age. 
In this school the best maxims of a sound morality are freely and amply 
taught Stimulations to industry and activity are continually held out, 
and the avenue to happiness ever open to the view in invitation to its pur* 
suit. Here is the sedulous endeavor to make men precisely what they 
should be, by training them in the knowledge of that system which is re- 
plete with justice and equity. Believe not those aspersions whose auth- 
ors seek to array against the Order, the enthusiasm of the church, for they 
are ill-founded and devoid of truth. Their efforts can avail them nothing, 
and should, as they will, prove unsteady and harmless for they know not 
what they do. 

Superadded to the charges referred to there is one equally destitute of 
foundation in fact By some it has been declared that a lodge is an as- 
semblage of bacchanalians, where drinking and revelry are part of the cus- 
tomary duties to be discharged, and loose habits of indolence and intem- 
perance are instilled. If honest in their opinions how egregiously mistak- 
en they are. It is true, that when the Order was first here embodied there 
were some individuals who circulated such reports from the circumstance 
of its members observing in their meetings a humility in consonance with 
their work, and if measures are to be proscribed by reason either of the 
positions which their advocates sustain in society or the unpretending 
character of die situation in which they are promoted, the judgment thus 
formed for the external appearance will surely prove erroneous, for no 
pomp or circumstance of magnificence or display can long give to worth- 
lessness the semblance of value, any more than the want oi them can re- 
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luse to virtue its honest and merited reward. Since then too, in some in- 
stances, the name of the institution has been used by those who could 
claim no title to it, that under such a cover they might practice such tricks 
as would make morality blush, and in some other instances that they might 
bring that name into disrepute and contempt Our association knows 
within its halls no votaries of dissipation — nor does conviviality there 
make “the glasses circulate and the goblets dance.” Where within the 
range of our country can you designate a single hall where the purposes 
of our organization are labored for wherein intemperance or excess is in- 
dulged or promoted? No one who has ever been familiarized with those 
purposes could venture such an accusation, for he would be forced, if even 
the embers of expiring truth lingered in his mind, roundly to contradict 
it. The Order seeks the moral advancement of mankind and urges her 
friends to abstain from all manner of excesses — paints to them not merely 
the inconveniences but the misery resulting from such folly and irregulari- 
ty — holds up to abhorrence and detestation the hideousness of vice and 
contrasts its consequences with those which flow from an inflexible integ- 
rity. Her edicts are denunciatory of wine-bibbers, and she utters her dis- 
pleasure against the riotous eaters of flesh. A temperate and moderate 
use of whatever Providence has bestowed for our comfort, convenience 
or gratification cannot be deprecated, but its abuse, bringing as it always 
does in its train, the severest ills with which our nature can be afflicted, 
instead of meeting with any encouragement is sure of receiving an un- 
qualified condemnation. 

The secrecy of the Order, too, is frequently used as a weapon to injure 
it. Because it chooses not to unfold and exhibit all its doings to the gen- 
eral gaze, it is stigmatized as a body whose acts are too impure for the 
light of day, and must for that reason be veiled in secrecy. Because it 
does not loose its purse-strings and dispense with indiscriminate hands its 
charities, it meets with imputations upon the design of its collections. 
Our institution seeks no collision with any other association. Her duties 
belong solely to herself, and I see no reason, if she will it otherwise, why 
she should be expected to tear from Tier internal arrangements the cover- 
ing that may conceal them and expose them to the public eye. Nor 
should the disinclination to reveal them be construed into evidence of 
their worthlessness or sinister character. To such as desire to become 
members the paths lie always open, unless some moral disability attach, 
in which case no combination of circumstances can procure their entrance, 
and no accident of birth or wealth gain for them the desired communion. 
Nor should the name we bear subject us to derision — we have borne it 
long and with satisfaction. The term Odd-Fellow may not be considered 
nor is it so pleasant and agreeable to the ear as some other appellations. 
But the want of euphony m the name does not argue against the mea- 
sure, and he who thinks differently must seek rather the shadow than the 
substance. The names of individuals are not illustrative of their charac- 
ters, nor does it matter any thing whether the Christian or surname of the 
citizen is sweet-sounding if he only comport himself with strict propriety, 
is exemplary in all the relations of life and acts according to morality’s 
code. As it is to an individual so is it to an institution, whose course if 
harmful cannot be accelerated by a high-sounding name, and if beneficial 
will not be retarded by a graceless grating appellation. 
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Such are some of the most prominent objections of our opponents. 
How flimsy, how baseless and now unmerited. Is there an association 
among the vast masses which speck the earth’s surface that yields to its 
members, and through its members to the community of which they are 
component parts, more real and substantial benefit than Odd-Fellowship? 
If so I should be glad if it were pointed out to me, for I have yet to be so 
informed. He who knows our attributes — the hallowed purposes we en- 
deavor to e fleet, can well estimate the service w T e can render, and will ac- 
cord the homage of his admiration. Efforts to be useful when earnestly 
made should ever receive their just reward, and when those efforts are 
joined in by numbers whose hearts thrill and beat in unison, they gener- 
ally are well-directed and seldom fail in their contemplated effect. To 
him who moves in brotherly concert the institution appears to be, as it is, 
composed of many distinct yet dependant bodies, varying in number from 
some ten members to several hundred, each body being obedient to its 
own well-defined sphere yet all pursuing the same intelligible objects. 
These are citizens of our own community — they imbibe the useful know- 
ledge therein taught, and are presumed to act upon it in their ordinary 
communications with their fellow-men. They are instructed not to over- 
reach or misrepresent in the various transactions of life, and to let them 
be marked by hearty and plain dealing. Whether they are so marked 
those who have had the required experience may say. To deserving 
brethren they are not inattentive — the heat of friendship does not soon 
cool, nor does the fraternal attachment soon weaken. The hand that can 
be raised is never stiff and palsied when aid is needed, nor is the chord 
of sympathy untouched when illness or distress is known. On him who 
merits assistance it is frankly bestowed — from him it is never withheld. 
Is a brother smitten with disease he is consoled and comforted. The pre- 
sence of those to whom he is reciprocally united ensures every conveni- 
ence and supplies his every want. The coffers of his lodge are open to 
him and an allow r ance is at once made for his relief. Nor is he thereby a 
recipient of bounty, nor must he become a supplicant for such aid. ’Tis 
his of right, of which he cannot be divested if he has lived up to the re- 
gulations he promised to obey. Having contributed his quota it thus re- 
turns ten-fold to his hands in his extreme need. Nor is this all — I could 
point to many places where adequate school-funds relieve the embarrassed 
parent of the expenditures for education by opening and sustaining semi- 
naries dedicated to instruction in all the branches of useful learning. How 
serviceable and important, and surely not unworthy of remark and com- 
mendation. This of itself should be sufficient to make the barb drop from 
the dart — the poison turn harmless upon the arrow sufficient to disarm 
malice, and in short to silence all complaint. Where is there a more 
laudable task than that of training the youthful mind in a proper course 
of education, and thereby saving it from all the rank luxuriance of folly — 
that sure attendant upon ignorance? — and yet as a task it is not regarded 
but as a duty — a duty which affords no common happiness in its fulfil- 
ment. Nor does the pupil receive his instruction as a charity. It is his 
privilege so to be instructed — his right, which his parent has ensured to 
him by walking faithfully in the prescribed ordinances. To these semi- 
naries all the orphans of deceased members in like manner can go. The 
contributions necessary to their support are not forced— they are volunta- 
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iy offerings which an honest emulation promotes. These seminaries are 
cherished with fondness and protected with a just and deeply felt pride, 
which are well repaid by the manifestations of such a culture as prepares 
the tender minds for the trials, struggles and embarrassments in which 
manhood is sure to cast them, and enables them in many instances to shun 
the temptations of vice. 

Thus is it that our institution watches and guards the children of her 
departed sons — thus is it that she dispenses blessings more precious and 
more enduring than heaps of pearl or wedges of gold, and derives a grat- 
ification higher than any that could be afforded by gorgeous palaces or 
finely chiselled sculpture. Nor are the facilities to additional improve- 
ment withheld when the mind, escaped from the well-meant and neces- 
sary trammels of the school, has expanded amid the scenes of riper years, 
but on the contrary they are increased — well-filled libraries grace many a 
hall — standard books, instructive of the arts and the sciences, and in the 
various languages are accessible to every hand, and at pleasure can be 
opened and perused, and there is scarce a taste that cannot be so supplied. 

Thus it may be perceived she not merely works upon the heart but ca- 
ters to the mind — not merely turns the current of feeling into its proper 
channel but endeavors to improve the understanding and enhance the in- 
telligence. Here too, the lecturer, skilled in and ready on his subject, 
eloquently discourses amid an auditory anxious to be instructed, and no 
exertion is spared that is likely to advance the moral and intellectual con- 
dition. She has not, it is true, upon every spot where her principles have 
been promulged thus extended her advantages in the exhibition of her en- 
ergies. Circumstances beyond her management, no doubt, have con- 
spired to prevent her from doing so, but the time is not far distant when 
tne good she is scattering upon the most propitious parts of our country 
will be felt wherever her furbished chain does bind in harmony and in 
peace. And who will venture to check those manifestations, aiming as 
they will at man’s renovation, and fraught as they will be with the hopes 
of thousands, their quiet and happiness. Will the misinformed play the 
game of misrepresentation and malignity, discharge its shafts of gross and 
wilful falsehood ? — if so, truth with her unwavering blaze shall display the 
real motives of her assailants, and turning them from their purposes bring 
them to a knowledge of the injustice they have inflicted, and awake in 
them a desire to make atonement for their misdeeds. Nor is her influ- 
ence felt only while punctuality marks his attendance at her meetings. 
Does he travel through our land ? there is scarce a resting place of any 
importance for his weary limbs that does not hear the tones of the Odd- 
Fellow. Does he seek admittance ? he enters, and smiling countenances 
and extended hands receive and cordially welcome him. His passport is 
his membership of the institution, although that membership were acquir- 
ed in a distant city. Has accident stripped him of his means of subsist- 
ence? his necessities are promptly supplied. Has sickness laid its heat- 
ed hand upon his person ? medical aid is at once afforded. Is his family 
with him when he is so smitten? they all are comfortably provided for, 
and on his restoration to health he is furnished with sufficient means for 
their return to the bosom of their friends and the joys of home. Nay 
more — does any untoward event overtake him in his perigrinations upon 
a foreign land, and urge him to the companionship of kindred hearts? he 
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is in like manner assisted and relieved. The Order recognizes no diver* 
sity of climate or of soil. If he speak her language she is content — ad- 
mits him to her temples and communes with him in feeling — is gladden- 
ed by his presence, and endeavors to cheer and minister to his conve- 
nience. 

When and where has not this venerated institution contributed to man’s 
advancement? When pestilence stalks over the land, and dismay fast- 
ens itself upon many a heart — when the municipal authorities, alarmed 
and confounded, shrinking from their trusts and forsaking their posts seek 
safety in flight to the pure air of the country, followed by all whose finan- 
ces enable them to escape from the horrors of disease, w T ho has more bold- 
ly and more eagerly come forth in a forgetfulness of self, and in a desire 
to smooth the pillow of affliction and soothe the bed of death, than he w T ho 
has been taught to love his brother as himself under her purifying and 
chastening influences? Is he seized with the wide-spread contagion of 
alarm and paralysed into inactivity ? Does he calculate the chances of a 
distinction based upon a show of energy for humanity’s relief, or are his 
nerves strung to action and his mind braced by the w T ell-instilled precepts 
of his Order? he needs no further impelling— the desire to render service 
at such a crisis inflames him and stimulates his every power. He throw s 
open the portals of his hall, which he converts into a hospital, for the com- 
fort and relief of strangers, and labors on with a heart bent upon good 
works to apply the balm and discharge such offices as are indispensable 
to the chamber of sickness. Thus does he seek to still the groans of an- 
guish, to dry the tears of suffering and to arrest the devastating course of 
the pestilence. And when occasion no longer calls out his industry and 
his zeal he returns to his accustomed walks in the proud consciousness 
arising from virtuous actions, and in the desire of no other applause than 
that of conscience. And this generous feeling, which impels to such 
laudable undertakings and the employment of time and resources is most 
affectionately manifested when a brother claims it, but not where miscon- 
duct or intemperance has brought about the illness — there we must with- 
hold our aid, for indiscriminateness in this respect would do injustice to 
the upright and meritorious, and at the same time give a license to irregu- 
larity and folly. He who abandons himself to dissipation and its conse- 
quences severs the tie by which he is bound to us and ceases to be one of 
us. He rejects the proffered hand — neglects the wise and salutary in- 
junctions of his brotherhood, and being lost to morality is separated from 
the fellowship of his brethren. Nor do the care and good offices cease if 
death sweep its besom of destruction among her members. In such a 
case every thing that can contribute to assauge the grief of the bereaved 
is promptly and frankly extended. The widow, borne dow r n with an- 
guish, is in a great measure raised by the soothing words of consolation 
and sympathy, and arrayed in the sombre habiliments of mourning she 
hears the accents of counsel from those who to her husband were friends 
and brethren, and cherish the memory of his departed worth. They could 
not turn her with coldness upon an indifferent and selfish world — could 
not repress the wish, the desire to lend whatever assistance they are ca- 
pable of yielding, nor would they in the recollection of the tie of friend- 
ship— the fraternal love and the force of truth which the deceased broth- 
er and themselves mutually felt and appreciated. They could not forget 
73 
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the attributes of their institution, or remembering them fail to show a due 
— a full obedience to them. 

Thus it may be perceived that this organization is for no common pur- 
pose — is not resting upon a foundation which can be easily frittered away 
and destroyed, and has qualities that must receive and enjoy no ordinary 
share of respect. For centuries has the Odd-Fellow ranged the earth, 
dispensing whithersoever he went the maxims of his own observance, and 
urging their still further promulgation. And his work, although in this 
section of country it is even now attended with the most flattering results, 
is yet far from being completed. The capacity of our institution is great 
and her edifice should rise in token of a successful proclaiming of the glad 
tidings wherever our hardy people till the soil — labor in the mechanic arts 
and encourage commerce — indeed she should include within her juris- 
diction every citizen of this vast nation, whether he pursue a vocation or 
live upon his opulence, for her principles are as strong as the rock of ages, 
and have been tested and strengthened by the tide of time. They never 
fail to impart additional vigor to manhood, and while directing and con- 
trolling it to cleanse the human bosom of much of its impurity and soften 
its obstinacy, and the better prepare it for the ends of its creation. And 
may such success crown the ardent efforts she has put forth — may the 
bland accents of invitation ever be breathed to her wholesome and ren- 
ovating influences, and those influences be brought to bear where as yet 
they are unfelt. And why should not this be ? Are not the minds of men 
becoming gradually enlightened upon this interesting and important sub- 
ject? Who is there that can justly enunciate a solitary word in bitterness 
against Odd-Fellowship? Will the theologian, whose sentiments she ne- 
ver yet has gainsaid — will the politician, whose golden dreams of power 
and distinction she never yet has dispelled ? Shall morality assail her as 
inimical to her code when she teaches all that morality enjoins? Shall 
the father justly chide her for rearing his son in the ways of uprightness 
and of truth, because that father led him to her appreciation ? Shall the 
tender wife heap upon her revilings, because in the moments of his leis- 
ure she has taught him lessons of cotentment and made his tie still more 
enduring? Shall the recipient of her charity, rescued from his condition 
of pinching want and heart-rending misery, and placed by her upon a le- 
vel of comfort and of ease, fulminate against her any severe vituperation — 
will the lovers of quiet and of order utter against her any malediction when 
her motto is peace, good-will and brotherly love, and can she be denounc- 
ed by virtue, worth or honor because of her upholding them ? So it can- 
not be. The batteries of her enemies, now very few in number, are al- 
most silent — scarce a shot is heard to boom, and soon must come a per- 
fect calm, for, fortified by virtue and by truth she will be found to be in- 
vulnerable. Give then to the institution the full measure of the justice 
which she richly merits — banish from every intelligent mind whatever 
prejudice may blur its brightness, and weighing in the appropriate scales 
the virtues you have witnessed with the vices that have been reported 
against her, see the side to which the beam will preponderate. Yield to 
the force — the native force of truth, and the altar-fires of our Order will 
never cease to blaze. 
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LINES TO A YOUNG LADY. 


BY C. M . 8AWYKR. 


Mr fair young friend ! no easy task 
Is that which at my hand you ask — 

A pleasing and instructive page 
For youth’s gay hour, or wintry age ! 

A string of fancies clothed in rhyme — 
Smooth words that with each other chime, 
All ranged in meaningless parade. 

Like soldier- ranks by children made, — 
Light speech, half flattery, half truth, 

To catch the ear of thoughtless youth — 
All this you well may understand 
No mighty effort would demand ! 

But to enstamp upon thy page 
Some word, or thought, that may engage 
The moments of life’s weary day 
When youth’s gay dreams are fled away — 
When hope, o’ercast by doubt and trial. 

Is shrouded from thy spirits dial — 

Some thought that, speaking to the heart. 
May bid its sterner cares depart 
And, by the power of love and truth, 

Bring back the feelings of thy youth ! — 
This aim, how can I hope to win ? 

What shall I write, and where begin ? 
What can I say that oft before 
Hath not been written o’er and o’er ; 

Or what petition form, that thou 
Hast not in rich abundance now ? 

What that could make their earthly lot 
Smooth, calm and peaceful hast thou not ? 

Perhaps misled by youth’s vain dream 
Thy girlish heart may sometimes deem 
A happier lot is theirs, whose name 
Stands high within the book of fame — 
Whose glorious thoughts in words of fire 
Fall thrilling from the trembling lyre ! 

Or theirs whose brow, as angel’s fair. 

Seems all unmarked by earthly care — 
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Whose flashing eye and glowing cheek 
Of proud and conscious triumph speak — 
Whose knee would scorn to press the sod 
E’en though it were to worship God! 

But let no vain thoughts such as those. 

E’er mar thy spirit’s calm repose! 

Believe me, happier lot is theirs. 

More blest with peace, more free from cares. 
Whose steps move on from day to day 
In life’s most unambitious way ! 

In whose serene, and modest face. 

So much of beauty and of grace 
Combine, as make them glide along 
Unnoticed in the passing throng ! 

But in whose tones and in whose heart 
All gentlest feelings have a part, 

Whose ready tears are quick to flow 
In sympathy for other’s woe, — 

Whose words such kindly thoughts express. 
None know them but to love and bless ! 

Hear then my wishes e’re we part. 

Warm gushing from my inmost heart; 
Where’er in life thy feet be led— 

Whatever skies are o’er thy bead — 

Or whether thou abroad shalt roam 
And sit within another’s home, 

Or whether by thy mother’s side 
Thy peaceful days still onward glide, — 

May He whose arm through all the past 
Around thee hath been kindly cast. 

Still hold thee in thy coming years, — 

Still guard thine eyes from wasting tears, — 
Still shield thy youthful heart from harm — 
Still keep thy heart all true and warm — 

Still keep thy fair and thoughtful brow 
As pure and innocent as now ! 

So may’st thou live, sweet girl, that all 
Thy name and deeds shall blessed call ! 

And when upon thy guileless breast 
The hand of death at length is prest. 

May thy freed spirit soar away 
To realms of bright, unclouded day ! 
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BY T. II. DAVIDOE, ESQ*, OF WASHINGTON, V • C. 


There is something in the approach of autumn which, to the contem* 
plative mind, presents much food for sober reflection and causes the eye 
of even the most thoughtless to dwell in sorrow for an instant as it surveys 
the wide-spread landscape in all its rich and varied tints. To those who^ 
having passed the zenith of their existence, look forward into the dark 
vale of years, this season offers a picture in which they may see a shadow- 
ing forth of their own condition. With them the sunny- tide of life is al- 
ready past, the time for exertion has gone by, and all that remains is to 
gather in the fruits of their labors and garner up the harvest of years of 
anxiety and toil, in anticipation of the dreary winter of their days which 
is near at hand. Who can behold the fall of the leaf and see the forest 
divested of its glories without experiencing a feeling of sadness? Who, 
whilst he recollects that to himself the spring of hope and the summer of 
productiveness are as a tale that is told, and have no longer an existence 
save on the tablets of memory can withhold a sigh ? He looks forth upon 
the hill-side where late the eye rested upon a sea of verdure that waved 
in all its freshness beneath the breathings of the summer gale — lo ! every 
thing is changed and now every tree and every shrub is clad in the sober 
vestments of decay. No longer is the ear saluted by the gentle murmur- 
ingsof the breeze, that seemed to tell of balmy freshness and quiet indul- 
gence, beneath the outspread canopy of green, but in their stead are heard 
the harsh rustling of the “sear and yellow leaf,” and the shrill whistle of 
the northern blast, that seem to sound the dirge of departed loveliness and 
joy. Where late the glassy surface of the placid lake, or the smooth cur- 
rent of the majestic river, reflected, as in a mirror, the neighbouring hill- 
tops and shadowy vales, now all is dim, and the “drumlie” waters look 
chafed and angry, beneath the rude pressure of the ruffian blast. Nor is 
animated nature less changed. The herdsman is wrapping himself in his 
cloak and looks enquiringly forth upon the clouds that, hurrying past, like 
the remnants of a defeated host, mar the sunlight and tell of approaching 
or departed storms. The cattle stand in groups and the feathered songs- 
ters of the grove are silently flitting from branch to branch, as if in prepa- 
ration for their flight to brighter and happier climes. Now and then may 
be heard the sharp smack of the fowling-piece that announces the pre- 
sence of the sportsman, whilst here and there may be seen the circling 
courses of the pointer or the setter, threading through breaks and scouring 
over hill and dale in search of game. When the sentinel stars are still 
twinkling in the deep recesses of ether, and the eye of day is just begin- 
ning to shed its light far in the curtained east, the mellow hunter’s horn 
is heard, awakening the slothful from their slumbers and calling them 
forth to the stirring transports of the burly chase, whilst, released from 
their kennel, the impatient hounds snuff in the tainted breeze and arouse 
the echoes with their cries. Nor is the presence of autumn less recogniz- 
ed in the busy marts of commerce, where the sea-boy talks of wintry gales 
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and hastens his preparations for the approaching voyage, and the anxious 
merchant waits impatiently the arrival of merchandise, the prompt receipt 
of which may enable him to realize the fruits of forecast and enterprise. 

These and a thousand other tokens speak of autumn’s presence. They 
give impulse to feeling, it is true, and fill up existence with that salvo for 
all human ills, action, but it is the action that brings along with it the fear 
of privation and want and consequent anxiety to guard against their un- 
welcome advent. To look back, is to regret, whilst in the future there 
is nothing to cheer and give birth to hope. Autumn reminds man of his 
helplessness and dependence on sources foreign to himself for the com- 
forts for which his nature calls, and therefore it is that the associations 
which come along with it are of a graver and more sober cast. It is im- 
material how much a person may be addicted to gaiety, he cannot think 
of autumn with the same degree of light-heartedness that would be pro- 
duced by the contemplation of spring, apd it is very much to be question- 
ed whether in our climate the smile of Democritus himself would be half 
as gay in the month of October as in that of May. Many people will tell 
us that the fall, as we call it, notwithstanding all that has been said, has 
pleasures which are appropriate to itself and which cannot attend the 
more beautiful and cheering seasons of the year. Autumn, for instance, 
is the time for exercise, and enables us to enjoy field-sports which give 
health and activity to physical and intellectual energy. It stiffens up the 
sinews and summons up the blood, and adds buoyancy to the feelings af- 
ter the relaxing heats of summer. During the sultry and oppressive days 
of August and enervating hours of May the powers of the mind and bo- 
dy are alike impaired, and the breath of the north wind is necessary to 
bring back again the elasticity of movement which indicates full and ro- 
bust health. This is all very true, and in nothing is the wisdom and good- 
ness of Divine Providence more strongly and palpably manifested than in 
the alternation of circumstances thus adapted to the changes of the hu- 
man frame, whereby pleasure is bestowed whilst the economy of the sys- 
tem is carried on and maintained. It must however be observed that in 
the one case the gratification experienced has its rise in the absence of 
ill and the necessity for exertion to guard against it, and in the other in 
the capability of resistance conferred at the period when that resistance 
seems most likely to be put in requisition. Although one may be and na- 
turally is pleased at the restoration of powers which will furnish the ability 
to undergo exposure and probable suffering, he is necessarily made to re- 
flect upon the inevitable decay of strength that must become less and less 
beneath the weight of years. Hence it is that even the most gay in spirit 
are saddened by the consciousness that the capabilities of the passing mo- 
ment, be they what they may, must a year hence be diminished, and that 
the succeeding twelvemonth must make still greater inroads upon them. 
The sportsman of to-day, as he clambers over the hills and pursues the 
pleasures of the chase, when he feels that his limbs cannot endure so 
much as they did ten years since, is reminded of the changes wrought by 
Time, and when he looks around him and sees the vegetable kingdom ex- 
hibiting signs of the same subjection to the great conqueror, is led to re- 
flect, and his thoughts assume the sombre tint of the surrounding scenery. 
What thought is better calculated to make a man feel grave than the re- 
flection that, whilst the trees and the shrubs which are now shorn of their 
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verdant beauties, will in the course of a few short months be reinstated 
with all their glories and appear lovlier than ever. Man grows older and 
is shorn of his strength and, when he dies, sinks into the grave and the 
place that once knew him shall know him no more forever. It is true that 
sound philosophy, and above all pure religion may whisper into his ear 
words of consolation. They may tell him of the honors of a good name, 
that never die, and of the immortality of the spirit which is to live through- 
out eternity, but they cannot make him overlook the dark and dreary man- 
sions of the dead, the houses appointed for all living. Where is the phi- 
losopher who is so unmanned as to prefer the brightness of fame, be it ne- 
ver so great, to the ennobling and cheering influences by which human 
existence is rendered glorious, or where is the religionist, be his faith ne- 
ver so stable and exalted, who can think without a pang of being torn 
from the scenes upon which the endearments of the domestic circle and 
the associations of friendship have shed so much heartfelt delight and 
gratification? The fame of a Plato, however bright and enduring, can ut- 
ter no voice that will be heard by the dull, cold, ear of death, and the faith 
of the purest Christian that ever breathed, can never render him insensi- 
ble to the severance of the ties of love and friendship, deep seated as they 
are and lasting as life itself. Can it be said that while the husband and 
father gazes with the deepest and fondest emotion on the beloved faces of 
his wife and children, he can forget that ere long the eye that now be- 
holds them must be glazed and sightless beneath the cold hand of death ; 
or that the friend, who for years has known and felt the sympathies of a 
kindred heart, can be unmoved by the consciousness that yet a little while 
and these sympathies must cease. Such may be the wild speculations of 
idealists and zealots, but such is not the experience of humanity in its no- 
blest and most gifted form. Be the name of sage or whatever other title 
applied to such a being, he must be more or less than man. God in his 
infinite kindness and mercy has planted in the human breast certain feel- 
ings and attachments the indulgence of which was intended to make men 
good and happy, and these feelings and attachments, whilst they brighten 
and shed a holy charm around existence, cannot be destroyed without at 
the same time rendering pulseless the heart in which they have their 
abode. As well may we expect to behold the lover, who has cherished 
the object of his affections as a gem of countless price, and regarded her 
as his life of life, spurn her from him without a sigh, as to see man survey- 
ing the loss of existence without having his spirit darkened and his bosom 
oppressed with regrets. Hence it is that autumn, with its russet foliage 
and chilling airs, brings to the human bosom sadness and the forecaste of 
evil. The shrivelled leaf and the moaning blasts speak of the decay and 
death to which man in common with all nature must be subjected, and 
their voices will be heard in spite of all that philosophy or speculation may 
urge to the contrary, and he who can go forth upon the hills and see them 
stripped of their blazonry of fruits and flowers without feeling his heart 
sink within him must be a fool or a madman. 
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BY IKO. J. LOBBY F ITT* , OF FREDS RICK) HD/ 


■ Brothers: — 

The pageant of this day is a happy exemplification of the union 
and harmony of Odd-Fellowship, and an additional source of pleasure to 
us all. I feel myself honored in being the organ of fraternal congratula- 
tion on this pleasing occasion. 

The very large assemblage of respectable brethren gives a dignified as- 
pect to the day. I salute them all with fraternal affection. May the hon- 
or which our institution derives from their patronage and our festival from 
their presence, be repaid in all those acts and expressions of respect which 
we delight to accord to the worthy, the virtuous and the good. 

Were there nothing congenial in the sentiments of the liberal — were 
there nothing assimilating in the tempers of the benevolent, that mind 
must be warped indeed to every generous emotion of humanity, which is 
not gladdened at the fair occasion which the present affords of congratu- 
lating the progress of a society which proposes, by its influence, to lessen 
the aggregate of human misery and swell the measure of human happi- 
ness. 

Who does not know and feel that man is ordained to converse with his 
fellows; to impart to them what he is and has: to interchange his reflec- 
tions and sentiments with theirs? Who has not tasted the pleasures of 
social life, or been charmed with the more intimate union of Friendship? 
Who does not therefore find in himself sufficient impulse to the use of the 
one, and the enjoyment of the other? But, whether this tendency to so- 
ciety procure us all the good it might; whether there be not some forms 
in which a wise and benevolent man may derive from his companionable 
propensities, and affectionate dispositions, greater utility and more noble 
pleasures than in their common application, is a subject of interesting en- 
quiry. Man is fond of social life. But if the fondness be without limi- 
tation, it is extravagant; if it be not regulated it is unreasonable. When 
the affections are extended indiscriminately they become languid. When 
confined to an individual object, they are narrow and contracted. Like 
the rays of light, if concentrated in a small focus they are intense ; their 
real use is in a due medium, where they are collected so as to warm, to 
vivify and to cheer; not to bum, effervesce and consume. 

“A friend,” says Solomon, “loveth at all times.” But how rare is 
such a friend ! When found, tried and proved, how valuable such friend- 
ship ! 

Friendship is not wanting in panegyrists. Philosophers, historians, or- 
ators and poets have made it their favorite theme, and dwelt upon its prais- 
es with enrapturing eloquence. There have been found some in all ages 
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to decorate its shrine with the choicest flowers of fancy and the most ex- 
quisite adornments of art. And yet, in all ages and at all times lamenta- 
tions have been made of the selfishness, the insincerity or the perfidy of 
professed friends. 

Few who have tried it have found it capable of affording those high 
pleasures which are ascribed to it. Most men have suffered from the ul- 
timate worthlessness of the bosom companion, or from his low and sinis- 
ter views, had the fund of sensibility and confidence with which they 
commenced the attachment fairly exhausted. Their bleeding affections 
and injured peace have given them too much cause to regret the trust 
they reposed with such fond and unsuspecting affiance. How many, too, 
under the specious garb of friendship have been betrayed by their fond 
credulity, or precipitated by their unsuspecting heedlessness into extrav- 
agant attachments and pernicious intimacies ! And O ! how many have 
been deceived and undone by unprincipled companions, whom they have 
cherished as virtuous friends ! 

The fact is, friendship as it is known and cultivated in the world, sel- 
dom arises from a cool, discriminating choice, founded on worth and sanc- 
tioned by virtue. Men revolt from such forrfval contracts, where the affec- 
tions must wait for the slow approbation of the judgment, and the heart 
restrain its impulses or delay its regards till reason has been consulted, 
and had opportunity to decide upon the propriety for their indulgence. 
Hence the connection of which we are speaking most commonly origi- 
nates from casual acquaintance, the consequence of a similarity of senti- 
ments, situations or pursuits, rendered more and more agreeable and inti- 
mate as it is found conducive to mutual convenience, pleasure or advan- 
tage. Sometimes it is nothing more than the reciprocal negotiations of in- 
terest, or the mercenary exchange of services, which the selfish employ 
to promote their advantage. The intercourse ceases with the motive that 
gave it birth, as partnerships in trade are dissolved when the special ob- 
ject of the firm has been accomplished or has failed. 

There are friends enough to be faithful, and brethren enough to love in 
the season of prosperity to participate our abundance, to feast on our plen- 
ty, and to rejoice in our pleasures. But it is the most deplorable fate of 
adversity that, when we are in the greatest need of friends it often puts 
them farthest from us. A friend cannot be known in prosperity, ana an 
enemy cannot be hidden in adversity ; in the prosperity of a man enemies 
will be grieved, in his adversity even friends will depart 

In short, friendship is so commonly founded on self-interest, and in its 
utmost purity is so much like self-love ; it is subject to so many interrup- 
tions; so uncertain and short lived, and withal is so partial and limited an 
exercise of the social affections and benevolent dispositions of our natures, 
that we must abate much from the high praises with which it comes re- 
commended to us, and expect to find it defective as a pure virtue. Chris- 
tianity does not expressly inculcate it. She indeed enjoins upon her fol- 
lowers benevolence towards all, and universal kindness and brotherly love, 
but not discriminate friendship, which strictly speaking cannot be a per- 
manent obligation upon all. It is not to be enjomed like justice and gen- 
eral kindness. Its rise and progress must often depend on circumstances 
and events, which we are not always able to influence or control. That 
could not properly be made the object of a Divine requisition which is 
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purely a matter of free choice, and so delicate in its nature as to render 
the meeting of those who are qualified for it altogether uncertain. So that 
even intelligent and worthy men of the most amicable dispositions may, 
and often must, forego the attachments of this peculiar and appropriated 
alliance, in their strictest intimacy and warmest cordiality ; not from any 
fault of theirs, but from not finding easily in others that perfect similarity 
of disposition and coincidence of sentiment and regard on which friendship 
is founded. And, indeed, to lavish on one object that kindness and affec- 
tion which ought to be diffused among the whole human race might well 
be regarded a monopoly, incompatible with that free and general com- 
merce of good offices which Christianity certainly intended to extend to 
eveiy quarter of the globe. 

On the other hand, though it be our incumbent duty to love all, and to 
do good to all, even this is to be but as we have opportunity; and it is still 
to be understood, that some have a more special claim upon our esteem, 
and a more immediate need of our assistance. Widely as we extend the 
circle of our benevolent regard, universal and disinterested as our good 
will may be, yet it is certain we can neither know the need nor adminis- 
ter to the comfort of every individual. 

Ignorance of the former and inability to the latter restrain even our at- 
tempts. The very circumstances of the case require a more special ap- 
propriation, while our reason, our instincts and our natural propensities 
lead us to make choice of some on whom to gratify our kind inclinations 
and benevolent regards, where they may be indulged and applied with 
dearer interest and happier effect. And this may be done in entire con- 
sistency with that universal lam of love which Christianity inculcates. 

It remains, then, that we seek for some medium where our affections 
may be exercised, without being partial and without being indiscriminate. 
And how shall we attain this desirable medium between the diffusedness 
of general regard on the one hand, and the contractedness of individual 
attachment on the other, but in a selection of those among our fellows who 
possess congenial hearts, mutual good dispositions and propensities, and 
reciprocal esteem and love ? Who are inspired with like ardor in the pur- 
suit of wisdom, like zeal in the cause of virtue? Of whom to form an as- 
sociation which shall partake of the liberal spirit of philanthropy and the 
intimate union of friendship; combining the benevolence of the one with 
the tenderness of the other? And what institution answers so exactly to 
this description, and unites so many of these purposes and advantages as 
that of Odd- Fellowship? Founded on a liberal and extensive plan, its be- 
nignities extend to every individual of the human race, and its adherents 
are collected from every nation under heaven. It invites to its lodges the 
sons of virtue, of love and of truth, that it might connect them by vows of 
eternal amity in a most sacred, intimate and endeared alliance, and unite 
and invigorate their best endeavors for mutual and general advantage. 
Blending their resources in a common stock, and forming a community of 
interests, it makes the prosperity of each individual the object of the 
\vhole, the prosperity of the whole the object of each individual. In Odd- 
Fellowship, too, is realized that constancy of affection which the friend- 
ship of the world so boastingly promises but frequently fails to retain, and 
that tender sympathy which fraternal love ought ever to express. And 
such are the mutual relations and connections of the Order, that if one 
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member suffer all the members suffer with it, and if one member rejoice 
all the members rejoice with it. 

The Order, though composed of persons from various countries, sepa- 
rated by all those natural barriers which prevent men from running into 
coherent masses, yet seems to be one body animated and actuated by one 
soul. Thousands and thousands who compose this Order have one heart, 
one hand — the heart of benevolence, the hand of charity. 

Sweet are its uses in adversity — then when the offices of general phi- 
lanthropy would not reach us, or our share in its benignities be inadequate 
to our need ; when the friendship of the world grows cold and its most 
zealous professors forsake us, Oc/</-Fellowship triumphs in the exercise of 
its lovely charities. The noblest sphere of its operation is in redressing 
the wrongs of neglected, injured merit; investigating the wants and sup- 
plying the need of indigence and poverty, relieving pain, pitying and soft- 
ening infirmity, admiring and fostering virtue. Yes, the true Odd-Fel- 
low, (and all who are not should not be numbered among us,) the true 
Odd-Fellow looks as much to the welfare of his brother as to his own; 
feels more satisfaction when he can give him assistance, when he can 
benefit him, or suffer for him, than when he receives help or favors from 
him, and is most forward to relieve him when his want is most urgent and 
the ability to repay the favor appears the least. 

If his means of assistance are small, and his powers of relief limited, 
he will at least discover those soft and gentle attentions, and that tender 
and heart-felt compassion which soothe the distress he cannot remove, and 
bathe with tears the wound he cannot heal. He remains true to his broth- 
er when he can procure him no more advantage and afford him no more 
help, and when he has no tribute to make him but the sighs of his sym- 
pathy and tears of his pity. He forsakes not his bed of languishment — 
He stays to support his drooping head, to catch his expiring breath and 
close his eyes with the last offices of fraternal affection. Nor does his 
love cease to act in his brother’s behalf because his spirit is fled and his 
person is no longer an object of necessity. It is stronger than death. It 
is the inheritance of his family. It sympathizes in their sorrows, enquires 
out their necessities and strives to be to them all that he was, in kindness 
and in care. 

Such are the offices of Odd-Fellowship in adversity. Such its affec- 
tion and its sympathy. What sweet cordials may thus be infused into 
the bitterest sorrows of life ! What cheering light spread over the dark- 
ness that surround it! With what vigour and courage will it inspire the 
weary and heavy laden heart! With what a lenient hand will it bind up 
its wounds ! With what animating encouragements awaken its hopes ! 

To this kind end what attention, what assiduity, what complacency, 
what indulgence, what sacrifice is too small or too great! And what re- 
pays and rejoices more than when we see the suffering brother suffer less, 
suffer more composedly, or suffer no more; when we can see him restor- 
ed, strengthened, changed and satisfied ! again in possession of the com- 
forts of life. 

This I am bold to assert is the genuine spirit of our institution. These 
are its appropriate services, its peculiar duties. 

In this philanthropic affection, and in these benevolent and gentle cares, 
does it endeavor by the inculcation of forceful precept and the exhibition 
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of touching example, to instruct and exercise its attentive and faithful dis- 
ciples, exciting the generous dispositions of Friendship, Love and Truth. 
Confirming the habits of disinterested benificence, and prompting “the 
capricious wish that pants for universal good.” 

I would not here, by any means, be understood to intimate that those 
who are not of us may not be as conspicuous in all those lovely virtues 
as those that are, but only that our institution adds to the laws of our na- 
ture and the requisitions of Christianity another and prevailing induce- 
ment to their observance. So that to say an uncharitable or unkind Odd- 
Fellow, involves a gross contradiction, and if there be such a one he has 
done violence to his profession and is a reproach upon our society. But 
my brethren, while we rejoice to know that Odd-Fellowship comes re- 
commended by all those lovely features of which we have briefly spoken, 
we must not forget that it has its enemies and opponents. While we are 
assured that every friend of reason and enlightened humanity will approve 
our social plan, we have to regret that it is the object of the deepest hate 
by some and the subject of the foulest vituperation by others. But with 
consistent views of our society even the prejudiced must relinquish their 
dislike. They must acknowledge that the blunders of its ignorant, or the 
vices of its degenerate members do not indicate defect, nor prove baseness 
in the institution itself. As we do not know the heart we may be deceiv- 
ed, and unhappily adopt the unworthy. As we cannot alter the nature 
nor control the passions of men, there may be some among us whom our 
persuasions have been ineffectual to meliorate, or our admonitions to re- 
form — who remember not the brotherly covenant, or remembering disre- 
gard its bonds. We lament these uniortunate circumstances. We pity 
our weak and reprobate, our corrupt brethren. We are sony too, that 
the world is so disposed to treat the worthy contemptuously on their ac- 
count Still we comfort ourselves with the hope that the candid and im- 
partial will see where the censure rests, and not withhold honor from those 
to whom honor is due. 

But let us attend more particularly to the several objections which are 
urged against Odd-Fellowship. I doubt not my brethren, but it will strike 
your minds with surprise and astonishment, not unmixed with indigna- 
tion, to be told that our ancient and honorable Order is implicated with 
the infidels, atheists and disorganizes of the present day, in a charge of 
no less enormity than a premeditated design, a preconcerted plan, to sub- 
vert every established government upon earth, and to overthrow every 
system of civil society which the virtuous ingenuity of man has been able 
to invent, with a view to improve and secure the happiness of the world. 
By artful insinuations and palpable misrepresentations our enemies have 
ascribed to Odd-Fellows principles which they hold in detestation ; mo- 
tives to which they are strangers, and actions of which they ari not th$ 
authors. The visionary fancies which modem philosophists may have an- 
nexed to Odd-Fellowship ; the absurd and extravagant errors they have 
attempted to father upon it are foreign and illegitimate. We disavow and 
disown them. They bring discredit upon those who would incorporate 
such vanities with our system, but they debase not the purity of our ori- 
ginal constitution. They can be urged only to show the arts and wicked- 
ness of designing men, and impeach not the natural tendency of an estab- 
lishment whose every precept, form and ceremony inculcates virtue, pro- 
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motes order and disposes to peace. But it is urged that the tendencies of 
our Order are demoralizing and irreligious ! If it were an immoral or anti- 
christian association, how happens it that so many of the clergy are not 
only members but zealously attached to it ; not only its apologists but its 
patrons ? For myself, I declare to you that such are my views and feel- 
ings in regard to Christianity that did I believe Odd-Fellowship, as known 
and cultivated among us, and as I have been acquainted with it, had a 
tendency to weaken or destroy the faith of the Bible, I w r ould openly and 
forever forsake the Order, spurn with indignation its badges and renounce 
its bonds ! 

It is equally absurd to suppose Odd-Fellowship calculated to effect any 
change of political opinion, much less to promote a revolution in any gov- 
ernment under which it may be permitted to operate ; for one of the most 
positive injunctions imposed upon the initiated of our Order, and one of 
the admonitions most frequently repeated in our assemblies, is to fulfil all 
civil duties in the most distinguished manner and from the purest motives. 
This, it is well known, is among our most positive and binding regula- 
tions, yet it seems as if our ancestors, fearful of not sufficiently guarding 
the fraternity against the possibility of being suspected of disloyalty, had 
judged it necessary in their general laws positively to prohibit the uttering 
of a single sentence upon any religious or political subject whatever. — 
Thus much for these objections. Another and formidable obj ection against 
our Order is its secrecy, one of our grand characteristics and the innocent 
cause of much of the persecution and reproach which we suffer. We are 
condemned for keeping the essentials of our institution from the knowl- 
edge of those who belong not to us; which fact, it is argued, must prove 
conclusively that our principles and practices are bad in nature and in 
tendency, or why are they not made public for the satisfaction and advan- 
tage of mankind. Secrecy has been revered as a virtue from time imme- 
morial. It is conceded to be such now, viewed in its appropriate light. 
Even the pen of inspiration has been employed in its praise ; for, says 
Solomon, “ He that discovers secrets is a traitor , but a man of a faithful 
spirit concealeth the matter .” In conducting all wordly affairs secrecy is 
not only essential but absolutely necessary, and has ever been esteemed 
a trait of great worth. How strangely inconsistent then to condemn as a 
crime in us what has ever been extolled as a virtue in others. If we re- 
cur for a moment to antiquity we will find that the Old Egyptians had 
such high regard for silence and secrecy in the mysteries of their religion 
that they set up the god Harpocrates, to whom they paid peculiar honor 
and veneration, who was represented with his right hand upon his left 
breast , and his left by his side, covered with a skin before full of eyes and 
ears, to suggest that of many things to be seen and heard few were to be 
revealed. Among the Greek nations the Athenians had a brazen statue 
which they highly revered ; this figure was without a tongue, by which 
lessons of secrecy were inculcated. The Romans had a goddess called 
•Angerona , who was represented with her fore-finger on her lips, an ap- 
propriate symbol of prudence and secrecy. •Annaxarchus , who was ap- 
prehended in order to extort from him his secrets, bit his tongue in the 
midst and spit it in the tyrant’s face, choosing rather to lose that mem- 
ber than to discover those things which he had promised to conceal. Ca- 
to, the Roman censor, often said to his friends, that of three things which 
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lie had cause to regret the principal one was that of revealing a secret 
It is plain from the above instances, that there ever were secrets among 
mankind, both in their individual and social capacity ; and that the keep* 
tng of those inviolate was always considered an indispensable duty, and 
attended with an honorable estimation. It is, therefore, impossible to as* 
sign a sufficient reason why the same practices should be less approved 
in Odd-Fellows of the present day, than they were among the wisest men 
and greatest philosophers of antiquity. The general practice and con- 
stant applause of the ancients, as well as the customs of the modems, 
should be sufficient to vindicate Odd-Fellows against any charge of sin- 
gularity or innovation on this account. Do not all incorporated bodies 
amongst us enjoy this liberty without impeachment or censure? Conse- 
quently, to argue that the injunctions of secrecy among Odd-Fellows are 
less warrantable than in the societies and cases alluded to, or even to in- 
sinuate that they are, demonstrates not only a want of candour but a want 
of reason and a want of charity. For by both the laws of nature and of 
nations, every individual and every society has a right to be supposed in- 
nocent until proved otherwise. 

Another and formidable objection urged against Odd-Fellows is, that 
they make use of hieroglyphic figures, parabolical and symbolical customs 
and ceremonies, secret words and signs, with different degrees of proba- 
tion peculiar to themselves. These are the basis of strong objection 
against our Order. 

It is well known to all who are conversant with the records of antiqui- 
ty, that such customs and ceremonies are as ancient as the first ages of 
the world, the philosophers of which practised the method of inculcating 
their sublime truths by allegory and mythology, the better to secure them 
from descending into the familiar reach of every inattentive and unpre- 
pared novice, from whom they might not meet with the veneration they 
deserved and therefore become too familiar, for which reason they were 
accustomed to proceed with the utmost caution. The Egyptian philoso- 
phers had sublime notions which they kept secret and never divulged to 
the people but under the veil of symbols and allegories. Other eastern 
nations concealed secret mysteries under their religious ceremonies, a 
custom still retained by many of them. The first form of writing of which 
we have any certain account was by the use of hieroglyphic characters. 
It is asserted of Plato y the great heathen philosopher, upon the best au- 
thority, that he derived the sublimest principles of his philosophy from 
some of the writings of Moses in this form, which he had met with and 
studied in the course of his travels in Egypt. Doubtless, as the ancients 
before the invention of letters expressed their thoughts in hieroglyphics, 
so did the poets their divinities, in fables and allegories. We aiso find 
among the ancients, that when they set up stones for the purpose of me- 
morial, there was something signified, either in the number of which the 
monument consisted, or in their shape, or in the order and figure in which 
they were disposed — of this kind were the monuments of mount Sinai, 
and that at Gilgal erected by Joshua on the banks of the Jordan; they 
consisted of twelve stones each, because the people of Israel were divid- 
ed into twelve tribes. 

With regard to select societies among men, they ever had signs and 
words, symbols and ceremonies, different degrees of probation, &c. — 
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When the Israelites marched through the wilderness the twelve tribe* 
had between them four principal standards, every one of which had its 
particular motto, and each standard also had a distinct design portrayed 
upon it. The standard of Judah was a lion, that of Ephraim an ox, 
Reuben a man, and that of Dan an eagle ; from which was taken the hie- 
roglyphics of cherubims and seraphims to represent the people of Israel. 
In the book of Judges we are informed that the Gileadites made use of aa 
expressive and distinguishing mark or sign when pursued over the river 
Jordan by the Ephraimites. The Essenes, a sect among the Jews, also- 
conversed with one another by signs and words, which they received on 
their admission, and which they preserved with great care and reverence 
as a leading characteristic of their sect. The Greeks also had a particu- 
lar method which was resorted to before a battle by the general and offi- 
cers, and by them communicated to the whole army as a distinguishing 
mark by which to know friends from enemies. And it has been well re- 
marked by a writer of great antiquity, that as generals use watch- w’ords in 
order to distinguish their own soldiers from an enemy, so it is necessary to 
communicate to the members of a society certain distinctions whereby 
they may discover strangers from individuals of their own order. 

All will concede that there is a great meaning and significancy in ma- 
ny acts and gestures, and that nature has endowed mankind with particu- 
lar motions to express the various impulses and operations of the mind. 
Bending the knee in adoration of the Deity, is one of the most ancient cus- 
toms among men. Prostrating the body has ever been considered a mark 
of humility. Among the ancients the residence of fidelity was thought to- 
be in the right hand, hence joining the right hand was resorted to by them, 
as it is now frequently, as a pledge of fidelity. So that the right hand 
was by them held sacred. 

In regard to probationary degrees, the instances that might be adduced 
of the antiquity, necessity and general use of them, would occupy far more 
time than we can devote to this part of the subject. Among ancient phi- 
losophers the practice of putting the pupil or disciple through various pro- 
bationary degrees was distinctly recognized ; while, if we examine the cus- 
toms of the ancient Jews, we will find that the Levites had the several de- 
grees of initiation, consecration and ministration. About the time of the 
Saviour’s nativity the oriental schools used a set form of discipline. The 
scholar was first termed disciple, next junior, then bachur; and after he 
had proved himself a proficient in their studies, and was thought worthy of 
some degree, by the use of some peculiar ceremony, he was made a gra- 
duate. This form of discipline, so far from being unusual and improper, 
is practised at this day in the learned societies of every denomination 
throughout the world. In the department of literature there are bache- 
lor, master, doctor. In the church, the several orders of deacon, priest 
and bishop. In the municipal law, student, barrister and saijeant. In 
the civil law and physic, student, bachelor and doctor. In each of these 
the disciple or scholar undergoes proper examinations, and must, or at 
least ought to be found well qualified prior to his admission to a superior 
rank. If this practice be approved as it is found to exist in the cases ci- 
ted above, with what show of consistency can it be condemned among 
Odd-Fellows ? 

One other objection and I have done. It is objected that ladies are not 
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admitted as members of our Order. This we regret, as none can vene- 
rate and esteem the ladies more than Odd-Fellows do. Yet notwithstand- 
ing this, the ladies, without knowing the reason why they are not admit- 
ted, censure us with all the severity of which their delicate and virtuous 
minds are capable. This we beg respectfully to say is founded entirely in 
mistaken prejudice, for a moment’s reflection will serve to show them 
that they occupy a similar position to other institutions. For instance, the 
priesthood, the solemn assemblies of the ancients, the senates of pagan 
and the conclaves of papal Rome, all national senates and ecclesiastical 
synods, universities and seminaries of learning, with all of which they 
might with equal propriety be offended. 

Suffer me now in conclusion, my brethren, briefly to point out what I 
consider the best, indeed the only effectual method of vindicating the 
principles of our Order. 

A good life is an unanswerable refutation of every charge. By a life 
and conversation regulated by wisdom and sanctioned by virtue, by dis- 
charging every duty with integrity and fidelity, and by exercising to all 
around us every friendly and tender office of charity, we shall demon- 
stratively prove, that our institution does not train us up to immorality 
and irreligion. Lastly my brethren, remember, that the interests of Odd- 
Fellowship are in your hands. Be careful, then, not to blend with it your 
weaknesses, nor to stain it with your vices. Consider how much the 
world expects from you, and how unwilling to make you any abatement 
Consider with what dignity, fidelity and circumspection you ought to sup- 
port the character you bear. Thus actuated, and thus ordering your lives, 
you will render the name of Odd-Fellow illustrious wherever you may go, 
as designating worth and virtue of superior stamp. Thus defended and 
illustrated, Odd-Fellowship will triumph in its influence and be respect- 
ed in its effects. 

For the officers and members of “Benevolent Lodge” I implore the 
choicest benedictions of Heaven. While your attachment for Odd-Fel- 
lowship and zeal in its cause demands the approval of all its friends, may 
your lives and virtues refute the foul slanders of all its enemies. May 
your lodge be beautiful as the temple, peaceful as its ark, and sacred as 
its most holy place ! May your oblations of piety and praise be grateful 
as the incense, your love warm as its flame, and your charity diffusive as 
its fragrance ! May your hearts be pure as the altar, and your whole con- 
duct acceptable as the offering! May the approbation of Heaven be your 
encouragement, and may that benignant Being who seeth in secret the 
outgoings of your unostentatious charity, reward you openly !w Amen* 

I _ it 1 4 

FRIENDSHIP. 

BT LOUISE. 


True friendship hath no sting, no shade of gloom ; 
A lovely blossom *tis of fadeless bloom, 

Whose witching perfume scents alike the air 
Breath'd 'neath the cottage roof, or, palace fair; 
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A gem emitting rays refulgent, bright, 

Alike in daylight*! glare, or, darknome night — 
A brilliant lamp, whose oil, like her*! of old, 

Ja unconsnmed — a flame that ne’er grows cold : 

A sparkling stream that gurgles sweet along. 
Brightening the flowery grores it flows among, 
Till sinking with a low and gentle sigh 
Upon some occan-billow mounting high, 

It mingles with ils wares — thenceforth to be 
A part, a portion of the boundless sea. 

Such is the friendship that, unchanging, throws 
A halo round life*! scenes until they close. 

And such the mystic tie that links each band 
Of truthful '* Odd- Fellows** throughout our land. 


THE CARPENTER’S APPRENTICE. 


Concluded from page 416. 


Time passed on and Williams gradually regained his health, and was 
enabled to resume his ordinary occupations. At length the day arrived 
that released him from his apprenticeship. In the morning his master 
sent for him and, handing him a letter in which he expressed himself 
highly gratified with his deportment whilst under his charge, gave him a 
check for a handsome sum of money, as a more solid testimonial of his 
regard, saying at the same time that he should be most happy to aid him 
in business to the utmost of his power. The first thing that Ned did was 
to report himself to me, and with eyes sparkling with joy he came to tell 
me that he was now his own man. “Well my friend,” said I to him, 
“it now becomes my duty to be as good as my word — the materials for 
the building are all ready and you can go to w r ork, if you choose, to-mor- 
row morning. You will of course want money to pay off your men and 
I expect you to apply to me for such funds as may be necessary, which 
shall always be forthcoming.” As we parted Ned shook my hand with 
a violence that shewed the warmth of his feelings, and told me that in the 
morning he would wait on me to ascertain my plans and learn from me in 
detail what was to be done. In the evening I saw him at Thompson’s 
door and it struck me that he already began to feel the change in his sit- 
uation. He was dressed in his best suit and rang the bell with an air that 
savoured but little of the apprentice. Maiy too seemed prepared for a vis- 
iter — as she sat at the parlor window I could observe that her dress was 
arranged with even more than ordinary care, and, if my ear did not deceive 
me, I heard in the course of the evening several airs on the piano which 
Ned had been particularly fond of whistling whilst at his work. The next 
morning my young friend was punctual to liis engagement, and received 
my directions with an intelligence and promptness of conception that 
75 
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shewed how thoroughly he was master of his trade. In the course of 
conversation he took up his pencil and I was surprised to find how rapidly 
and accurately he sketched off outlines of elevations and ground-plans, to 

E rove to me that he comprehended my meanings without my knowledge 
e had made himself an admirable draftsman, and taking down several 
works on architecture which were in my library, he drew my attention to 
the drawings, with which he appeared to be perfectly familiar. 

The house was commenced and every thing went on to my satisfaction. 
Mary seemed to grow more lovely every day and Hamilton, for a time at 
least, was constant in his visits. After a while there was a change in the 
times, and even men who had been considered rich began to complain of 
the want of money. Twice or thrice Thompson remarked to me in 
conversation that he could not sell his houses and that his bank accom- 
modations were curtailed in such a manner as to make his payments ve- 
ry inconvenient to him. In the course of a few months my house was 
finished and Ned, as he handed me the key, expressed a hope that I would 
find every thing to my satisfaction, with an emphasis that told how confi- 
dent he was that sucn would be the case. Nor was this the only job he 
had on hand. Several of my friends, seeing how rapidly and well my 
work went on, had employed him in putting up buildings, several of them 
of the best description. In the meanwhile he had taken a snug house 
which he had furnished plainly and placed under the superintendence of 
his good old mother, who might now be seen in the evening seated at the 
door dressed very simply but neatly, watching for her son’s return from 
his business. Nor was tne family of his old master forgotten by our hero* 
Every now and then I saw his manly form at the door, and some how or 
other it seemed that Mary always returned from church in company with 
the widow and her son. After a time Hamilton’s visits began to grow 
less frequent at Mr. T’s. He had been introduced to a family of young 
ladies whose birth was, according to the world’s opinion, superior to his 
own, but whose pecuniary circumstances were limited. The associations 
of this family were with what are called the best, that is to say, the most 
fashionable people, and there was scarcely an evening that did not see an 
agreeable circle assembled in their parlor. To Hamilton their attentions 
were very marked. He was rich, well educated and pleasant in his man- 
ners, and they seemed to think that the son of a wealthy retired trades- 
man would, after all, be no contemptible match. Hamilton did not how- 
ever give up the pursuit of Mary without a second effort to obtain her 
hand, in which he met with the same success as in the first. 

Every one knows how changeable business-matters have been for the 
last fifteen years, during which pressure has followed pressure in such 
quick succession that even the strongest in purse have been forced to 
yield to circumstances. Among this number was our old friend Thomp- 
son. The persons who had employed him felt the times as well as him- 
self-— economy was the order of the day with them — they no longer built 
houses and consequently his business declined every day. Nor was this 
all. He had purchased lots at high prices, and, after improving them, 
was obliged to sell at heavy sacrifices to meet his engagements, until at 
length he was no longer rich. Fortune on the other hand seemed to play 
into the hands of Williams, who was always fully occupied. He nev- 
er ventured on speculations but executed promptly ana faithfully the 
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work committed to his charge. Obliging and attentive, he made friends 
of all who employed him, added to which he was so fortunate as to get 
several lucrative jobs in the way of public buildings. With politics Ned 
had nothing to do, except so far as to cast his vote on election day, to do 
which he never failed. Already he began to be spoken of as one of the 
most thriving mechanics of the city, and his name was connected with 
several of the best charitable institutions, in which he took a leading part 
Finding that Mr. T.’s business was not so great as it had been, and that 
the old gentleman was sometimes pressed for money, Ned called on him 
one day and offered his aid so far as might be compatible with his mode- 
rate means. Nor was this all — Thompson was saved several times from 
failure to meet his payments by the efficient help voluntarily extended to 
him by his former apprentice. 

Finding himself doing well in the world, Ned now began to think se- 
riously of taking a wife. With him there was but one woman in the 
world, beside his mother, and that woman was Mary Thompson whom 
he had loved when a boy and continued to love with all the ardor of a 
first attachment. He had, it is true, kept up his intimacy in the fami- 
ly of the Thompsons, but had never ventured to speak to tne old gentle- 
man on a subject which he feared might lead to an estrangement from a 
man whom he sincerely respected. To Mary he had never uttered a sal- 
able about love, but there is a language between kindred hearts which 
never fails to be mutually understood. The young people had grown up 
together, and without bemg conscious of any other than ordinary feelings 
towards Edward, as one of her father’s favorite apprentices, Mary had im- 
perceptibly to herself, acquired a habit of admiring whatever he said or 
did. On his part Edwara regarded his master’s daughter as a being of 
superior excellence, and to serve her in any way was to him a source of 
exquisite pleasure. If Mary went out to spend the evening with any of 
her friends, Edward was sure to be in attendance and ready to go for her 
and wait upon her home. Never permitting himself to join with the oth- 
er lads in their rude sports, and bemg usually in his room, he was always 
at hand to do a service, and such was the cheerful alacrity with which he 
performed offices of kindness that it almost appeared to be conferring on 
him a favor to let him indulge his desire to please. Among Mary’s ac- 
quaintances Williams was distinguished by the appellation of “ the hand- 
some apprentice,” and many a time had she to stand the ordeal of being 
bantered about having so faithful and agreeable an attendant. It is not 
strange that under such circumstances two young hearts of congenial tem- 
per should become assimilated to each other and bound together by the 
ties of mutual affection, without a consciousness on the part of the posses- 
sors that such a process was going on. Beside, there was nothing in the 
present case to put the parties on their guard. It was the most natural 
thing in the world that Edward, being in the house, should be sent by 
her father to bring his daughter home, and it was just as natural for her 
to feel satisfied with the attendant selected for her by parental fondness. 
Had Thompson reflected on the probable consequences of thus promot- 
ing a friendly intercourse between his daughter and Williams, he might 
have been led to anticipate a state of things not precisely in unison with 
the plans of ambition that his fancy had sketched out for his daughter* 
His mind was however prevented from anticipating any untoward result 
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by his vanity, which never suffered him to regard Williams in any other 
light than as his inferior, and he vainly imagined that the young heart of 
the rich carpenter’s daughter could ever be induced to lower itself to the 
son of a poor apple-woman. In this I may perhaps be told he manifest- 
ed great ignorance of human nature, and such may be the case, but the 
same mistake is made every day by the most shrewd calculating people, 
who forget that other persons besides themselves have feelings and affec- 
tions, and that good qualities will claim due appreciation in spite of ex- 
traneous circumstances. In the present case it was not that Mary had 
formed any decided personal attachment for Williams, but she found that 
in drawing comparisons between him and other youths of his own rank 
in life, there was a something about “our Edward,” as she called him, 
that gave him a decided superiority over all of them. So it was on the 
part of Williams, who beheld in Mary all that was beautiful and kind and 
affectionate, and, very naturally, transferred his admiration of these quali- 
ties to the individual in whom they were so happily blended. Had he 
asked himself the question, whether there was the slightest probability of 
his being an accepted lover of Mary Thompson, he would have been 
frightened at his own temerity in ever entertaining such an idea, and 
would have answered in the negative. Such however is poor human na- 
ture, that he indulged in a vague dream of hope that, by some freak of 
fortune, he might some day or other be put in possession of what he 
deemed the greatest of all earthly treasures. The human heart is a queer 
thing, and he that attempts to unravel its mysteries will find himself sad- 
ly at fault. In matters of love philosophy is folly, and he that expects 
to steer his bark through the ever changing quicksands of human affec- 
tions by the chart of sober calculation, will find, when it is too late, that 
all his reckonings are worth nothing. So it was in the case of Edward 
and Mary. They loved each other as children without being aware of 
the nature or extent of the feeling, and at maturity they found themselves 
wedded in heart to each other, although neither knew the state of the 
other’s affections. 

One evening Williams had taken tea with the family of the Thomp- 
sons, and was sitting in conversation with the old gentleman when the 
clock struck ten. Mary and her mother had already left the room and 
Thompson had been recounting some of his many losses. It was evident 
that reverses had in a measure lowered the tone of his feelings and pre- 
pared him to receive proposals in regard to his daughter that he would 
not have listened to, a year or two previously. Ned found the task some- 
what difficult, but fearing that so good an opportunity might not offer it- 
self again, he resolved to make the attempt at all hazards. “Mr. Thomp- 
son,” said he, “you have known me for many years, and I think I may 
add, you have never known me guilty of an unworthy action. Of the 
humbleness of my birth and the destitution in which your kindness found 
my mother and self I need scarcely remind you, nor need I tell you that 
I am now a thriving mechanic with plenty to do and enjoying, as far as I 
know, the confidence of the community.” Here he hesitated a little and 
his companion remarked that ever since he had known him he had been 
the same well-principled person, and that he was most happy to feel as- 
sured that no young man in the community stood higher in public esteem. 
“In a word Edward,” continued he, “I have great cause to be proud of 
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you, and whatever may befall me and mine it will always be a source of 
great pleasure to have been the instrument of forming so good a mechan- 
ic, and I may add so excellent a man.” “ I am heartily glad to hear you 
say so,” said Ned, “and I now wish to make to you a proposition.” “ Let 
me hear it Edward,” rejoined Mr. T., “and if I can accede to it I cer- 
tainly will, and feel flattered that you treat me so frankly.” “Your 
daughter Mary;” said Williams, looking round the room stealthily as if 
afraid of being overheard, “has ever since I knew what it was to feel, 
been the object of my fondest and most devoted affection, and if I have 
your permission I will endeavor, perhaps in vain, to entitle myself to the 
name of your son. You must not say — no — you have been a father to 
me when I had none other, and it will be the object of my life to make 
myself worthy of the name of your son-in-law.” “ Mary has been a most 
dutiful child to me Edward,” said Thompson, “and she is lovely as well 
as good — all I have on earth is as nothing compared with her, and I am 
free to confess that in times gone by I had hoped to see her married in a 
sphere of life superior to my own. In this I believe I have been wrong. 
Have you ever mentioned the subject to her?” “Never, Sir, on the hon- 
or of a man,” said Ned, “you will remember what Mr. said to you 

on the subject — it was at my solicitation that he did so, and, having learn- 
ed from him what were your views, I should have thought myself unwor- 
thy of your friendship had I breathed a word of love to your daughter.” 
“Edward you are indeed a noble fellow', ” said Thompson, his voice quiv- 
ering with emotion, “and deserve the dear girl if you can get her. — If you 
can, do so, — you not only have my full consent but I say from my heart, 
God speed you! for I know you will make her happy.” Ned’s feelings 
cannot be described, at least I shall not venture to attempt a description. 
The great obstacle to his happiness, as he thought, was overcome, and 
Hope whispered to him that all would be well. I very much fear that 
my friend’s sleep that night was not as sound as it had sometimes been; 
at all events, on the following day I saw him at Thompson’s door very soon 
after breakfast. On being admitted he was shewn into the parlor, where 
in due time Mary made her appearance, evidently not unprepared for the 
meeting. She advanced towards him, her face covered with blushes and 
her voice trembling from suppressed emotion, and, holding out her hand 
to him, said with a smile, “Edward, father has told me all. — We have 
known each other too long and too well to have any want of confidence 
or candor between us. — He has expressed his wishes on the subject and 
you know it would not be dutiful in me to oppose him. — You are the only 
man I ever w r ould have married, and I only hope that I may be enabled 
to be as good a wife as you deserve.” A kiss confirmed the contract thus 
ingenuously made, and folding her in his arms Williams was perfectly 
happy. , 

It may well be supposed that much time was not permitted to elapse 
before the marriage took place. In view of the change in his condition 
Williams had taken a house moderate in its dimensions, but sufficiently 
large to accommodate himself and wife and his mother, for whom apart- 
ments were fitted up in the plainest but most comfortable style; He con- 
tinued to pursue the even tenor of his way loved and respected by all 
who knew him, and devoting himself to the happiness of his beloved Ma- 
iy. When I last heard of him, he was surrounded by a family of healthy 
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children who formed the object of their grandmother’s unceasing care. 
He had already become moderately rich, and was looked upon by all who 
knew him as a model of industry, enterprize and integrity, and an admir- 
able illustration of the fruits of good morals under the guidance of practi- 
cal sound sense. Hamilton married (me of the ladies whose attentions 
had withdrawn him from the unsuccessful pursuit of Mary, and he con- 
tinues to be a good-natured dangler on the outskirts of fashionable life, 
treated with indifference by the wife whose extravagance is supported 
by his purse. 


MUSINGS 

DURING A SERANADE AT MIDNIGHT. 


BY IIO. O. W. MAOIia, or SALTI 


Twas night in Spring's exalting time. 

And the joyous stars were shining ; 

And the silvery moon in state sublime, 
Career’d Heaven’s azure lineing! 

A cloudless scene that lovely night. 

The vaulted arch presented ; 

And ’neath a flood of mellow light 
The world reposed contented. 

Earth’s myriad tribes, had nigh forgot 
Their cares in dreamy slumbers. 

The moon-lit sky they heeded not ; 

Nor all the starry numbers. 

The little birds had all, (save one) * 
Retreated from their bowers ; 

The honey Bee her task had done. 

And fled the Hector'd flowers ! 

And I heard arising scarce a sound, 

As I sat with thought communing ; 

But my restless muse, with chords unbound 
To poesy was tuning ! 

And whilst in sad and plaintive song. 

She sigh'd her mournful feeling; 

Upon soft zephyrs borne along. 

Sweet melody came stealing : 

And soon beneath the sweet control. 

My spell-bound spirit yielded; 
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And all the feelings of my soul, 

Were by its magic wielded ! 

Oh! in that holy, “stilly night,” 

Those precious strains did mind me 
Of many an hour of pure delight. 

Which have fore’er resigned me ! 

My heart went back, time’s stream along, 
To childhood in its glory ; 

And lingered fondly all among. 

The scenes of boyhood’s story ! 

And many a sigh o’er loved ones gone, 

And cords forever riven ; 

O’er cherished forms from earth withdrawn. 
Went rolling up to Heaven ! 

Into this stricken heart of mine. 

By sorrow’s floods dejected, 

A glorious ray of hope divine, 4 

Now joyously reflected ! 

It pointed out to fancy's view. 

An hour for kindred meetings ; 

A time, when loved ones should renew. 

In Heaven their holy greetings ! 


END AND AIM OF ODD-FELLOWSHIP. 

The end and aim of Odd-Fellowship is to elevate the moral standard in 
the public mind, to sweeten the cup of life, to ease the bed of death, 
to make the bad good and to make the good better. The great and heav- 
en-bora principles, ‘‘Friendship, Love and Truth,’ * must be held invio- 
lable, or no positive happiness in this world can ever be found. 

The histoiy of the world bears testimony that man has ever been striv- 
ing for positive happiness, and we all feel that nothing short of this can 
fully satisfy the human mind. It also proves that by some strange per- 
version of his faculties, or by a fallacy of the senses, he has more general- 
ly overlooked the positive and laid hold of the negative. 

It will be our purpose in what we have to say m this article, to draw a 
line of distinction between positive and negative happiness. We deem 
this the more useful as common observation shows that there is some great 
and general mistake somewhere. While the civilized world is advancing 
rapidly in the arts and sciences, and while general intelligence appears 
to be shedding its golden rays of light on the dark and mystic laws of 
nature, thereby developing the abilities of the physical world, opening 
the intellect and refining the taste, there is a death-like apathy in the 
moral world that almost palsies the heart of the true philanthropist, 
and leads many reflecting minds to deny the immortality of the soul.— 
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The Supreme Ruler of the universe is the author of all that is in itself 
good and all that is in itself true, yet man is so constituted that he may 
be a partaker of that which is good and true, or he may by virtue of a 
power given him pervert the good and falsify the true. Thus we say God 
is the positive and man is the negative, or God is the agent and man is 
the re-agent, and just so far as man is the willing receptacle of the posi- 
tive so far he may and will enjoy positive happiness. But bn the other 
hand, so far as he acts from his own' proper self, or as ah independent be- 
ing, the most that he can enjoy is negative happiness. 

Presuming that every individual at some period of his life has been 
made conscious of the presence of positive happiness, or in other words, 
that he has experienced pleasure unalloyed with pain, and at other times 
his very enjoyments have been attended with pain, or a dread of conse- 
quences, we shall assume the position that our own consciousness is the 
best possible evidence that can be adduced in support of truth. 

Our first position then is, that no positive happiness can be enjoyed 
without the presence of innocence or conscious integrity. To illustrate 
— the man that thinks there is positive happiness to be enjoyed in the 
possession of a princely fortune, however it may have been acquired, is 
much deceived, for the laws of the moral world are as constant and as cer- 
tain as the laws of the physical world, if he has in acquiring it resorted to 
the least degree of unfairness or deceit, or in any way parted with the 
least degree of integrity, he has not received it from the fountain of all 
that is good and true, and his cup of bliss will be contaminated by moral 
pollution, and his own consciousness will prevent his enjoyment of any 
thing more than negative happiness. 

Again, take the man of distinction or political man — if he has made an 
effort to cover his own deformity and make that of his opponent’s visible, 
or in other words, if he has attained his elevation on other grounds than 
that of real merit, he has not drawn from the pure fountain of goodness, 
and from the nature of things his office or distinction can yield him 
no positive happiness. Whatever may be or has been said of the daz- 
zling splendor with which some men have been enabled to surround them- 
selves, or of which they have made themselves the centre and thereby 
received the applause of the multitude, if their lonely hours could speak, 
or their individual consciousness be allowed to utter its voice, they would 
more generally tell a tale of discontent, or speak of the shadow of hap- 

S iness without its substance. Thus in the midst of their long-sought and 
ard-eamed attainments they would exclaim, “all is vanity and vexation 
of spirit !” It is an old adage that “the present generation improves by 
the follies of the past.” This may be true enough in the scientific and 
intellectual world, but we are yet to be convinced of its truth in the mor- 
al world. The reason is obvious — the material world is full of shadows 
and appearances, which not only dazzle the eye and attract the heart, but 
which from their very nature are calculated to open the polluted fountain 
of self-love, which however abundant its waters they possess no capacity 
to satisfy the thirst of the human mind. Some will say, how are we to 
get along in this world of appearances if we do not make every effort to 
keep up appearances? To such we would say, external appearances are 
well enough when they are supported by truth, or when their ultimate 
end is the cultivation of our moral nature. The least departure from sim- 
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pie truth deprives appearances of their power to give permanent satisfac- 
tion. The artificial state of society as it exists at the present day is, if 
we mistake not supported to a very great degree by one kind or other of 
deception. Some resort to exaggeration and think themselves very wise, 
others exert their ingenuity to fabricate a plausible story; this they call 
shrewdness, or a true mark of genius, and it cannot be doubted that it is 
an evil genius. Others again will tell a few simple truths in order that they 
may the more easily cover a lie, the colour of which they care for less than 
they do the colour of the dress they wear; this they call the tricks of trade 
and labour hard to satisfy themselves that it is all right. In this manner 
the truth is made to serve a negative power, and who does not see that such 
a state of things must necessarily sour the cup of life and make men dis- 
contented. It is an old proverb “that a contented mind is a continual 
feast.” This we doubt not — but by the word contented we do not un- 
derstand a state of apathy, but a state of activity, one in which all our 
powers are called forth in search of truth, and the constant practice of 
that which we know to be good. If colour was the standard of quality an 
ounce of brass would be worth as much as an ounce of gold. If appear- 
ances were the true standard of happiness this world to many would 
be quite a paradise, but our own consciousness tells us that it is not 
so. We think we have sufficiently shown that appearances in them- 
selves are utterly incapable of producing any thing more than negative 
happiness. 

We are all conscious that there is within us intellectual power, moral 
sentiments, and animal propensities, and the most simple minds have 
not failed to notice that there is within contending elements which pro- 
duce strong anxieties and doubtful consequences. This we shall endea- 
vour in a brief manner to trace to its fountain, and in some degree at least 
remove the mystic veil that has so long made the mind of man the great- 
est anomaly in nature. 

The chemist by a knowledge of chemical agents and the aid of elec- 
tric-fluid, is enabled to analyze all the various and beautiful productions 
of the material world, and thereby show their constitution and inherent 
properties and uses. So the phrenologist, if he is master of his science 
may analyze the human mind however anomalous may be its appearance 
and by ascertaining its simple elements, its constitution and inherent 
properties and uses may be known. It is only by a knowledge of sim- 
ples that we can obtain a more enlightened and correct view of gene- 
rals. He that is not acquainted with the particulars of a thing, in reality 
knows but little about it. Man is a recipient and all that he receives is 
governed by fixed and immutable laws — the degree of intellectual ability 
must always determine our capacity to be either good or bad, hence we see 
the advantage that may be derived from intellectual improvement, but in- 
telligence is not positive happiness for it is not unfrequent that we see the 
most intelligent the most discontented. All knowledge in order that it may 
produce positive happiness must be received by the intellect into the moral 
sentiments, and by tne moral sentiments into the animal propensities, thus 
giving to the moral sentiments the supremacy in our every action, and 
just in proportion as this order is reversed just in that proportion we shall 
be discontented or only negatively happy. The Author of our being can 
bestow on us no fixed or positive happiness unless we are in the constant 
76 
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habit of well-doing. We therefore say, that i£ the moral sentiments were 
exercised in their legitimate sphere of action, the moral world w T ould keep 
pace with the intellectual world. Perhaps some will say, how is this to 
be accomplished? We answer, let us all strive to be particularly honest 
and do what we know to be good. To be generally so is not enough — 
the least departure from simple truth will produce discontent while many 
will ruin our moral nature, and in defiance of all our intellectual acquire- 
ments will render the memory a store-house of misery. 

The institution of Odd-Fellowship is in harmony with the constitution 
of the human mind — the permanent prosperity of the Order is based on 
the cultivation of the moral sentiments, and any place where the princi- 
ples of the Order cannot be carried into active life is a moral Sodom — it 
matters not what men profess, it is what they do that makes them men or 
monsters. May the sacred principles of the Independent Order of Odd- 
Fellows be communicated to every mind, and may their hallowed influ- 
ences be felt by every heart. 

We will make but one remark more and then leave the reader to make 
such application of the above as he may feel conscious will produce the 
highest degree of happiness. It is generally admitted that man is a free 
moral agent, but it is not generally known in what this free agency con- 
sists. We all feel conscious of our ability to elevate our reason above our 
affections, and thereby control them, if we have not this power we are 
not free agents in any sense of the word. However reason may have 
been perverted, with this view of the subject we say that it is the highest 
boon that the Creator could bestow on the creature, and that its exercise 
on the moral sentiments and from the moral sentiments on the animal pro- 
pensities, is the only legitimate source from which we can obtain a con- 
tented mind or positive happiness. 

E. i\ 

Savannah, Ga. 1842. 


MORAL INFLUENCE OF ODD-FELLOWSHIP. 

There are those who knowing little of the real character of our Order 
suppose that from the fact of our lodge meetings being held at night, its 
moral influences are bad. Those who visit our meetings are fully aware 
that such an opinion has no foundation in truth, and for their sake we need 
not say a word in its refutation. But for others we will give it a passing 
notice. It should be known in the outset, that our laws positively forbid 
the entrance of any man within the pale of the Order who does not main- 
tain a good moral character. Upon that point, there must be a thorough 
examination, and the lodge must be satisfied entirely of the moral worth 
of a man before he can be admitted. Such are the positive fundamental 
laws of the institution. It is conceded that there may be instances in 
which there is too much laxity in the administration of those laws, and 
still other instances of deception in cases where they are faithfully ad- 
ministered. We cannot know the hearts of others, and for this reason 
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the immoral man may escape a rejection, and come in amongst us because 
his character is not known at the time. But after all, the fault is not with 
the institution. It places good morals as an indispensable requisite to its 
fellowship; it proclaims its respect for virtue by laying down its laws po- 
sitive and clear, that none shall enter without it, and thus does all that can 
be done by the laws of any society to preserve its morals unsullied and 

P ure * > . ..... 

But morality is not only required by our laws as a condition of admis- 
sion, it is also constantly taught to the initiated in serious lectures, solemn 
charges and imposing ceremonies. The man who for the first time enters 
a lodge will be met at the threshhold with serious and impressive lessons 
of morality, and those lessons will be repeated, and constantly urged up- 
on his attention, at every succeeding step as he advances through the dif- 
ferent degrees and departments of the Order. Hence we say, that with 
the authority of our positive laws, the influence of our lectures and charg- 
es, the promptings of our forms and ceremonies, and the watchfulness of 
members over one another, all teaching the purest morality, it is not the 
fault of the institution if it does not improve the morals of every man who 
comes within its walls. Confident we are, that if in any instance it fails 
of making a man better, it will not make him worse. 

But we are disposed to look at this matter in another light. The influ- 
ence it is calculated to exert upon the young members is worthy of pass- 
ing notice. Those who are engaged in the active business of life need 
some source of relaxation, and the young seek amusement, impelled by 
the very cravings of our nature. It is perhaps a fault in our social sys- 
tem, that we have too much overlooked this law of humanity, and have 
consequently neglected to provide the means of rational and innocent 
amusement, so necessary to the cheerfhlness and morals of society. It 
may be a new doctrine to some, but we most fully believe that every 
thing calculated to make man really contented and happy, is at the same 
time calculated to improve his morals; for men do not commit crimes 
when they are in a contented and happy state of mind. Prompted by real 
or imaginary wants, or impelled by the pains of present misery men seek 
relief in crime. Now, in this country we frown too much upon amuse- 
ments, and neglecting to provide such as are rational thousands of young 
men are driven to the gaming-table or the dens of depravity which abound 
in our cities, to seek there for amusement, or the means of whiling away 
a vacant hour. Our institution furnishes a desideratum in this respect. 
Let the young man become a member of our Order. Let him visit his 
lodge-room. He meets there with those, and those only who are bound 
to do him good. He finds no temptations to evil there. He sees no 
strong drink, no gambling or profanity, no political wranglings, nor entice- 
ments to vice in any form. He hears no word uttered that is contrary to 
sound morality. The order and system with which business is transact- 
ed will make him familiar with the proceedings of deliberative assemblies. 
The novelty of our emblems and imposing forms will attract his attention, 
and if he be serious and thoughtful, the solemnity of our lectures and charg- 
es will impress his mind with a sense of duty and teach him lessons of 
the purest morality. Thus he will become attached to the lodge and its 
members, and when the evening arrives he will repair to the hall, to spend 
his time in communion with brethren, rather than in the public house or 
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the place where temptations abound. And then the very business of the 
lodge is calculated to exert a favorable influence upon the cause of mora- 
lity? by calling out the better feelings of the heart. Scarcely will a meet- 
ing pass when there will not come up the case of the sick, who are to be 
watched over and relieved, or of the widow and the orphan, who are to be 
aided. Thus kind sympathies are enlisted, and the relief of human suf- 
fering becomes a habit and a pleasure, and the man retires with a warmer 
heart, feeling in his inmost soul the truth of the words of the Great teach- 
er who says, “ It is more blessed to give than to receive.” In whatever 
aspect therefore, we view the institution, it appears to us calculated to ex- 
ert some salutary influence. We claim not for it, the sanctifying pow- 
er of divine truth — but we do claim, that its influence is favorable to the 
cause of pure and genuine morality, and for thb among other reasons, 
it has claims upon the confidence of the public. 


ODE. 


BY DR. JAMES O. PL'RCIVAL.* 


Air — Brave old Oak . 

Odd -Fellows we are, in this cold iron world, 

For oar hearts glow with chanty bright ; 

Odd-Fellows indeed, for to help those in need 
Is our first and our chiefest delight. 

The mourner we comfort, the sick we attend. 

We lift up the poor and down trod ; 

Every brother shall find, in his brother, a friend. 

And isn’t that, too, very odd ? 

chorus. 

Then a health to Odd-Fellows! longlife to Odd-Fellows ! 

Our Order forever shall stand : 

A health to Odd-Fellows ! long life to Odd-Fellows ! 

Gie’s a clasp of a brotherly hand! 

The Odd -Fellow watches the bed of his friend, 

When he lingers in sickness and pain. 

Nor ever is weary his pillow to tend, 

Till health shall renew him again. 

But if in the cold grave his friend shall be laid, 

He visits the children of sorrow; 


♦Written for the Celebration of the Third Anniversary of tlio I. O. O. F. of Connecticut, and Sun- by 
Bro. J. H. Phoebus, on leaving the table. ° 
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By the Odd-Fellow’s kindness, the orphan is made 
To forget the dark fears of to-morrow. 

Then a health, &c. 

Then just for a moment look into our school. 

Where the little Odd-Fellows are learning; 

You must be more than odd , if youthen can keep cool. 
When each Odd-Fellow’s bosom id yearning : 

We are all of us odd enough then to allow, 

That the sight can extract from us tears ; 

Indeed it is odd , and we cannot tell how. 

But that sight, though it saddens us, cheers. 

Then a health, &c. 

We can say when three of us together are met, 

We are odd , and yet we three agree ; 

And when two by two we together are set. 

Though even t Odd* Fellows are we. 

Then let us rejoice in the name of Odd-Fellow ! 

We can’t find a worthier name ; 

Whenever ’tis spoken, the hard heart grows mellow, 

And charity lights up her flame. 

CHORUS. 

Then a health to Odd-Fellows ! long life to Odd-Fellows ! 

Our Order forever shall stand : 

A health to Odd-Fellows ! long life to Odd-Fellows ! 
Gie’s a clasp of a brotherly hand ! 
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Winter has been, most inaptly, called the old age of the year and 
With this month will terminate the annual round designated as 1842 of 
the Christian era. On looking back on the term which is about to expire 
we are taught a lesson of wisdom and should gather from it a moral which, 
if properly improved, may be of great service to us in time that is to come. 
It is not only that a given portion of our existence has passed away and 
that we are thus brought nearer to the period when life with all its hopes 
and fears, its pleasures and excitements, must end, but it is that as intel- 
ligent beings we have had additional cause to observe and lament the un- 
certainty of all that is connected with this state of being. If we reflect 
we shall find that many of our fondest aspirations and best founded ex- 
pectations have terminated in disappoiijtment, whilst circumstances en- 
tirely beyond our controul have arisen, by which the whole character of 
our destinies have been changed. 

At this time last year most of us were forming plans to be ripened and 
matured by the course of events and we then believed that we should be 
enabled to bring these plans to an end in the manner our hopes dictated. 
Has such been the case or have not our schemes, marked out with all the 
discretion and forethought of which we were capable, ended, in by far the 
greater number of instances, in total failures ? 

How many merchants who, in the midst of difficulties and distresses, 
looked forward to the opening of trade and consequent circulation of mo- 
ney for relief, have found by their sad experience, that the season on 
which they relied, has brought with it disappointment and encreased em- 
barrassment? How many farmers who depended on the crops which 
were to be ripened at harvest time, for the means of paying their debts 
and furnishing comfort to their families, have found all their expectations 
crushed by some untoward turn in the season or the unexampled depres- 
sion in the price of produce ? Such however is the necessary cause of 
human events, and humiliating as it may be to our self-esteem to find that 
our strength and wisdom is weakness and folly, we must continue to live 
on, the victims of circumstance. Nor should we suffer a state of things so 
well calculated at first sight to paralyze effort and put a stop to enterprize, 
to weigh it down or prevent honest and manly exertion in future. It is 
true that we may not be able to controul events but we may nevertheless 
hereafter be gainers instead of loosers by the course which they may take. 
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Indeed it would seem to be the purpose of an all-wise Creator to disappoint 
human effort in order that the exertion, which after all i9 the only true 
source of happiness here, should be continued throughout life instead of 
being confined to a year or two. Were we to be successful in all we un- 
dertake such is the selfishness of our nature that so soon as our individual 
wants are supplied, so soon would the stimulus to action from which soci- 
ety at large is to derive benefit, be taken away. One thing should always 
be borne in mind which is, that whatever may be the result of well di- 
rected effort to us personally, whether it end in the gratification or disap- 
pointment of our wishes, it must uniformly produce beneficial consequen- 
ces to the great human family of which we are members. Man was nev- 
er made for himself alone nor was it ever intended by an all-wise Creator 
that his talents and his strength should be confined to the pitiful object of 
satisfying his own personal desires alone. The failure of one individual 
constitutes the ground of success for another and the very uncertainty as 
to who shall reap the reward, whilst it keeps all equally intent on the end 
proposed and thus contributes to the general happiness, is the very best 
incentive to renewed exertion, in the event of present disappointment, to 
anyone individual. 

It will be remembered that not many years ago, owing to peculiar cir- 
cumstances, the scarcity of bread-stuffs in the country was such as to in- 
duce large importations of wheat from abroad. It will also be recollected 
that at the period referred to, it was thought extremely hard that we should 
be obliged to pay the people of other countries for the descriptions of grain 
which we had been in the habit of exporting, and yet the very temporary 
scarcity of which we complained was the means of relieving perhaps the 
wants of millions of our fellow-beings whose sum of comforts is ordinarily 
very small when compared with our own. Thus it may be observed what 
appeared evil to us was made the source of benefit to others of the human 
family whose claim upon the kindness of Providence was as strong as our 
own. These reflexions have been suggested by the period of the year in 
the round of time, which is now before us. We are now on the eve of a 
closing year and although time may have brought to us many cares and 
disappointments, it must be confessed that it has also presented to us ma- 
ny comforts and gratifications. We have no longer the glowing freshness 
of spring, nor the rich fullness of summer, nor the matured products of au- 
tumn, but w r e have numberless home-bred enjoyments that more than 
compensate us for the change. Instead of the gratifications attendant on 
the warmer seasons we have the pleasures of the social circle and the ren- 
ovation of physical power, produced by the bracing influences of the 
northern blast. We no longer, it is true, see the outspread landscape 
decked in all the varieties of nature, but in their place we behold the hills 
stripped of their vestments and clad in the “sere and yellow leaf.” No 
longer is the husbandman abroad in the field and no more does the herd 
browze upon the rich pasture ; the forests are bare and the wild winds whis- 
tle the dirge of the departing year. Yet there are enjoyments, quiet 
heartfelt enjoyments, that cluster round the domestic hearth and light up 
the soul with their gladness. They spring from the great fount of feeling 
and cement together those who in the days of out-of-door toil have in a 
measure been estranged from each other. Beneath their soothing influ- 
ence human nature is softened down and adapted to receive the impress- 
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es of high moral sense. It would indeed seem that the Great Power above 
only strips the fields of their verdure and the woods of their pleasantness 
that the members of the human family may be more closely drawn to- 
gether and united by stronger bonds of amity and good feeling. Winter 
then has its wise purposes and instead of regarding it as a season of priva- 
tion and want, we should behold in it the jubilee of kind sentiments and 
reciprocation of social affections. 


CATHOLICISM VERSUS ODD-FELLOWSHIP. 

We have thought it our duty, under existing circumstances, to call the 
attention of our fraternity to a recent developement, in the city of New 
York, in which the interests of our Order are somewhat nearly concern- 
ed. The principles of Odd-Fellowship, prohibiting every thing of a sec- 
tarian character, and looking with an equal eye upon the votary of every 
creed, we had hoped that we might be left to pursue the “even tenor of 
our way,” unmolested by the spirit of intolerance in any form. But facts 
have come to our knowledge which nearly affect our institution, and are 
necessary to be known. Our readers however need be under no appre- 
hensions, that we shall be involved in a religious controversy, our only 
object is to state facts which ought to be known, and to do so with as lit- 
tle comment as possible. Bishop Hughes, the Right Reverend Prelate of 
the Roman Catholic Church in New York, in a recent pastoral letter ad- 
dressed to the flock under his care, has distinctly laid down the position, 
that no member in the communion of that church can, consistently with 
its principles, be at the same time, a member of any secret society, and 
that full absolution could not be expected by such members without a re- 
nunciation of said society. This was at first generally regarded as a blow 
direct, aimed at the institution of Odd-Fellowship, as that institution is 
rapidly advancing in that city. More recent developements clearly show 
that the opinion is well founded. Soon after the appearance of the above 
epistle from the Right Rev. Bishop, the “Journal of Commerce” took the 
subject up and belabored the Bishop soundly, for the bigotry and exclu- 
siveness of his church, in attacking so respectable, charitable and benevo- 
lent an institution as Odd -Fellowship. It is proper to remark in passing, 
that this Journal of Commerce is the same paper in whose columns there 
appeared, about eight or ten months since, several articles against Odd- 
Fellow’ship, in one instance, if we mistake not, directly affirming that no 
Christian could consistently be an Odd-Fellow. Why the Journal of Com- 
merce should censure so severely Bishop Hughes, for practising princi- 
ples so recently put forth in its own columns does not clearly appear. — 
But be this as it may, Bishop Hughes has replied to the Journal, and in 
his reply asserts that he had no particular or exclusive reference to the 
Odd- Fellows’ Society. His object was to propagate among his flock a 
general and clearly defined principle of his church, applicable not alone 
to Odd-Fellows, but to all secret societies. From this it would seem, that 
although the Bishop had no particular reference to Odd-Fellowship, yet 
that institution is embraced in the operation of this general principle of his 
church. It may therefore be regarded as settled by high authority, that 
no member of the Catholic church can without a violation of the princi- 
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pies of his religion become and remain an Odd-Fellow. This principle 
places our institution in a somewhat singular position in view of its own 
character and action. There are already many worthy members of our 
fraternity who are attached to the Catholic Church, and applications for 
membership from such are by no means unfrequent. What are we to do 
in such cases ? is a grave question. Shall we receive a man and impose 
upon him an obligation, knowing at the same time that he acknowledges 
allegiance to a church, which will require him to violate that obligation 
or peril his soul? Again, can we refuse to admit such an one, without a 
direct and palpable violation of one of our first principles, which disclaims 
all sectarian preferences, and opens its doors alike to every sectarian creed? 
These are questions of serious import, and we have thought that their im- 
portance called upon us to lay before our readers the facts from which 
they proceed. For our own part we think it best to err, if at all, on the 
side of charity, if it can be done without a sacrifice of principle. It is 
better to suffer than to do wrong, and if it must come to this, it will be 
better to hold inviolate the great principle of universal toleration, the glo- 
ry of our Order, and risk the consequences, than to violate that principle 
by an interdict of communion with any sect. The letter of Bishop Hughes 
has produced some little excitement among our brethren in New York. 
We advise to calmness and forbearance, for it may be that a better ac- 
quaintance with the nature and practical operations of our institution will 
satisfy the Bishop and his people, that our’s is not a secret institution, in 
that obnoxious sense in which it seems to be viewed at present. At all 
events distinctions of sects cannot be known amongst us, without a radi- 
cal change in the first principles of our organization, and the idea of such 
a change should not be indulged unless the necessity should be absolute 
and imperious. 

Encampments . — Originally this department of the Order was an integral 
part of a Grand Lodge, in the body of which the degrees were conferred. 
This connexion being found wholly incongruous a separate and distinct 
organization of the Patriarchal Order took place by instituting Encamp- 
ments under charters from State Grand Lodges. Finally each State Grand 
Lodge, under whose authority Encampments had been thus constituted, 
surrendered from time to time all jurisdiction over the Patriarchal Order 
and by formal transfer restored exclusive power over them to the Grand 
Lodge of the United States. The Grand Lodge of the United States thus 
possessed of absolute authority in the premises has provided by law for 
the formation of State Grand Encampments as distinct communities, in 
which when legally constituted she has vested all jurisdiction within their 
respective Territorial limits. In the absence of State Grand Encampments, 
Subordinate Encampments may be formed under warrant only from the 
Grand Lodge of the United States, and when instituted are under the ju- 
risdiction of that body alone. 


Our Book . — The present number concludes the first volume of the 
“Covenant and Official Magazine,” and whilst we have the most abund- 
ant cause to congratulate ourselves that our labours have not been unpro- 
fitable to the Oraer we are constrained to say, that the great effort of the 
77 
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Grand Lodge of the United States to sustain the work has not been met in 
all parts of the jurisdiction in a corresponding spirit. We can venture the 
assertion, that no evidence of dissatisfaction at the manner in which our 
duties have been performed have reached our ears, and we have great 
pleasure in saying that very generally we have received the commenda- 
tion of our brethren and of the public press. May we not then confident- 
ly hope that with the dying year all prejudices, if any, which may have 
operated against the spread of the Covenant will be consigned to oblivion 
and that our subscription list will be largely augmented in the year upon 
which we are about to enter. A title page and copious index for the en- 
tire volume accompanies this number. 


“ The Independent Odd-Fellow” — We receive this periodical, but not 
very punctually. — We are glad to see that it breathes a better tone towards 
the “ Official.” — It has said many hard things of us which we have regret- 
ted to see in print, and we are therefore the more gratified that if finding 
it has in relation to us, “hastily committed errors,” it has, if not “hasti- 
ly,” ultimately, manifested a disposition to repair them. We sincerely 
appreciate the commendatoiy notice taken of our labours in the cause of 
Oad-Fellowship at home ana abroad by our cotemporary and most cordi- 
ally reciprocate the fraternal spirit which pervades the October number of 
this work. On the subject of Encampment Representation in the Grand 
Lodge of the United States our opinion remains unchanged; we differed 
with many of our best brethren on that exciting subject, and were con- 
strained to lend our voice and vote against it. — It has however been fairly 
adopted and we suggest to our brother of Richmond, the reasonableness of 
giving the experiment a fair trial ere the cry of “repeal” be raised. 


English Mission. — We are gratified to acknowledge the receipt of $95 
for this object from the Grand Secretary of Pennsylvania, and will if in- 
formed on the subject announce the names of the subscribing lodges in 
our next. We have the more pleasure in making this annunciation from 
the fact that Pennsylvania was against the mission and refused to aid it 
by any subscription. Now that it has been made and the conduct of the 
delegates has met her unqualified approbation, she has unasked nobly come 
up to the relief of the Grand Lodge of the United States. 

We have also the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of $25 from G. 
Secretary Guild of Massachusetts as a further subscription from that State 
to the above object — at the same time we take occasion to inform him that 
the subscription of Massachusetts Lodge, No. 1, has also been regularly 
paid to the Grand Treasurer during our absence in England by brother 
Wildey. 

Criticisms. — We are indebted to a friend for a copy of the last num- 
ber of the Covenant critically revised. We beg to note the criticisms 
with some few remarks — the inaccuracies marked are represented to be 
in orthography and punctuation. First, orthography — these are corrected 
as occurring m the word Movable , Honour, Endeavour , and all words of 
the latter class. — Now without taking any offence at fair criticism, inge- 
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nuously dealt out, we take leave to set-off the following authority against 
the critical acumen of our brother : — 

Movable — (some write this word moveable, and its derivatives moveable - 
ness , moveably; but the e is now usually omitted, Todd.) Johnson and 
Walker’s English Dictionary— Boston edition. Cottons & Barnard, 1834. 

Honour — (Honor, old French and Latin.) Endeavour — same authori- 
ty — and all words of the like class will be found spelled with the u by not 
only this authority, but by the best English writers. 

Of Punctuation. — We do not hold ourselves accountable for errors of 
punctuation, if any, in the articles of regular contributors — in our own 
writings we are prepared to defend our pointing at all times. 

Errors in the division of words at the end of lines will occur, as printers 
often disregard copy, if the division of syllables interfere with their con- 
venience as to space — our printer, however, informs us that the corrections 
of the brother are against acknowledged authority, in the fact that the con- 
sonant should be retained with the preceding vowel unless it would de- 
stroy the correct pronunciation of the word. We are indebted to our 
brother for the correction of one or two glaring oversights. 


Remittances to the Grand Lodge of the United States. — We have here- 
tofore always acknowledged by mail the receipt of money transmitted to 
this office ; hereafter in obedience to a resolution of the last session of the 
R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States, that practice will be disconti- 
nued, and the acknowledgement will be made in the “ Covenant,” be- 
ginning with January, 1843. 


Greed Funeral Procession of the Independent Order of Odd-Fellows. — It 
is seldom that the citizens of* New York have witnessed a more impos- 
ing funeral procession than that which followed to its last resting place 
yesterday, the remains of the late George Chatillon. The deceased 
possessed many virtues and qualities — both in public and private to com- 
mand the friendship and esteem of a very numerous portion of his fel- 
low-citizens. He was a prominent member of the Grand Lodge of the 
State of New York ; Past Grand Treasurer of the same ; one of the found- 
ers of Germania Lodge, No. 13, and First Lieutenant of the Jefferson 
Grenadiers. These circumstances, together with his private worth, call- 
ed out a host of followers, scarcely seen on any similar occasion. The 
deceased, we understand, died at Pittsburgh, was there interred, but from 
the anxiety of his wife and family, and the manifestations of his numerous 
brethren among the Odd-Fellows, his remains were disinterred, and brought 
on to this city to be here deposited until the last trump shall summons the 
whole family of man before the judgment bar. 

Of the beauty, order, and general aspect of the procession, we cannot 
speak in too high terms. The regalia and emblems were beautiful — some 
of them exquisitely so. It would be invidious to particularize, where all 
looked so well — it is sufficient to observe that, every effort seemed to have 
been put forth to give to this ceremony the imposing and becoming fea- 
tures so befitting the occasion, and so well merited by the many virtues of 
the deceased. 
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At half past two the head of the procession reached the residence of the 
deceased in William street, near Frankfort. The coffin being placed in 
the hearse, the procession moved to the place of interment in the follow- 
ing order:— ********** 
The whole of the procession, including the military and friends of the 
deceased not belonging to the Order, comprised, we should judge, at least 
4000 persons. The route taken was through Chambers* street to Broad- 
way — up Broadway to Canal— down Canal to Hudson — up Hudson to 
Carmine — up Carmine to the Lutheran burial ground, adjoining St. John’s 
burial ground. Here the junior lodges, which had marched first — it be- 
ing a rule -for the young lodges to take the precedence— opened their 
ranks, when the order of the procession became reversed — the mourners, 
hearse, Grand Lodge, &c. advancing between the files into the burial 
ground, until it became filled. The funeral service was then read by 9 , 
member of the Order — the coffin was lowered to its last receptacle — three 
vollies were fired, when the whole, in the greatest order, withdrew and 
dismissed. — N. Y. Mom. Chron. 


Funeral of George Chatillon. — Since the breaking out of the fanat- 
ical, but too successful, roundhead war against the brotherhood of Free- 
Masonry, some fifteen years since, we have not witnessed a funeral pa- 
geant at once so impressive, splendid and solemn, as was that which yes- 
terday did the last honors, civic and military, to the mortal remains of 
Mr. George Chatillon, P. G. Treasurer of the R. W. Grand Lodge of Odd- 
Fellows. The line of Odd-Fellows of the lodges of this city and Brook- 
lyn, in the procession, extended from Niblo’s to Chambers’ street, in close 
order, six abreast, and must have included nearly if not quite five thous- 
and persons. This vast body of our most respectable citizens, dressed in 
all the insignia of their Order, their line thickly interspersed with elegant 
banners and other paraphanalia of the society deeply muffled in crape, and 
moving slowly to the solemn music of the funeral dirge as it swelled forth 
from the instruments of several of our finest bands ; the regiments of mil- 
itary that followed, marching in reversed order, and with weeded arm3, 
forming an escort to the solemn hearse and its sacred burden — the line of 
citizens in carriages and on foot, who closed this splendid but most im- 
pressive procession ; — all this formed a continuous solemn pageant over 
two miles in length, which no spectator could witness without feeling an 
irresistible respect for the virtue which can command such demonstra- 
tions of honor and regard from so many thousands of our best citizens, and 
a sincere desire to emulate that public usefulness and that moral worth, 
to the possession of which by their deceased fellow, this living mass of cit- 
izens were making their last and public testimony. — AT. Y. Sun. 


To our Correspondents . — We have been obliged to exclude all correspondence from 
this number, but hope to be able in our next to find room for all of interest now on 
band. The excellent article on “ Early Marriages, ** by F. H. Davidge, Esq. and the 
beautiful lines on the “ Truant Child,’* by our fair correspondent Louise in our next. 


To Subscribers and Post Masters . — We have to request that Subscribers and Post 
Masters who may have occasion to communicate with the Covenant on the subject of 
Its receipt and delivery at Post Offices, to correspond with the agent directly and not as 
heretofore with the Editor. 
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